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PREFACE. 


The  History  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology  was  originally  en- 
trusted to  Julius  Ewald  of  Berlin.  The  Historical  Commission 
of  the  Bavarian  Royal  Acadeniy  of  Sciences  could  not  have 
made  a  happier  choice.  Ewald  was  one  of  the  few  geologists 
who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  geological  research  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  he  had  witnessed  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  rise  of  geology  in  Germany,  and 
bad  been  for  a  long  time  personally  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  great  exponents  of  the  science  on  the  Continent  Unfor- 
tunately it  was  not  granted  to  E\vald  to  bring  his  la-sk  to 
completion.  A  few  years  before  his  death  his  feeble  health 
compelled  him  to  give  up  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and 
the  results  of  many  years'  labour  which  he  had  t  xpenUcJ  upon 
it  were  entirely  lost,  as  his  will  directed  that  all  his  unfinished 
manuscripts  should  be  destroyed 

Although  the  present  nullior  of  the  Jlistorv  oj  Geo/oj^y  was 
asked  to  depict  chieUy  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  science 
in  Germany,  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  such  that  it  could  not 
be  successfully  treated  along  national  lines.  All  civilised 
nations  have  shared  in  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences, 
the  history  of  any  one  of  which  must  be  to  a  certain  extent 
the  history  of  a  scientific  freemasonry.  The  questions  of  tlu: 
highest  import  in  Geology  and  Palieontology  are  in  no  way 
affected  by  political  frontiers,  and  the  contributions  to  the 
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progress  of  these  studies  made  by  members  of  any  nationality 
can  only  be  appreciated  in  their  true  values  when  held  in  the 
tnlance  with  the  general  position  of  research  at  the  time,  and 
with  the  discoveries  and  advances  made  by  other  geologists 
irrespective  of  nationality. 

In  spite  of  some  doubt  and  consideration  on  my  part,  it 
seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  the  History  of  Geology 
and  Palaon(ology  to  the  present  day,  A  historical  exposition 
of  these  sciences  which  should  close  with  the  sixth  or  even 
the  eighth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  be  out  of 
date  in  many  resfiects  and  out  of  tuueii  with  the  modern 
Standpoint  My  task  was  made  more  difficult  by  such  an 
extension  of  the  subject-matter,  as  there  has  been  no  previous 
historical  work  dealing  with  the  newer  researches.  Further, 
the  mode  of  treatment  which  appeared  most  suitable  for  the 
older  periods  could  not  be  retained  with  advantage  for  the 
treatment  of  the  modern  development.  The  greater  and 
greater  specialisation  and  branching  of  the  science  which  took 
place  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  seemed 
to  demand  individual  descriptions  of  the  different  areas  of 
research  in  preference  to  a  general  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  leadini;  features  in  all. 

The  geological  writings  of  antiquity  have  little  scientific 
value,  and  they  are  therefore  only  briefly  indicated.  Again,  the 
period  suh>e(iuent  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
extending  into  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
though  it  has  contributed  a  number  of  noteworthy  observa- 
tions, is  mainly  conspicuous  for  its  hypotheses.  Whewell, 
Brocchi,  LycU,  and  others  have  depicted  this  older  develop- 
ment of  geology.  Kcferstein's  Geschichit  und  Littratur  der 
Gcoi^Hosie  is  ( onlinued  to  the  year  1840,  but  for  the  period 
from  1820  to  1S40  it  supplies  only  an  enumeration  of  books 
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and  memoirs.  Friedrich  Hoffmann  gave  a  much  more  altrac* 
tive  account  of  the  history  of  geology,  and  carried  it  as  far  as 
the  year  1835.  The  history  of  geology  by  Sainte-Claire 
Deville  covers  practically  the  same  ground,  but  devotes  more 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  work  to  the  writings  of  £He  de 
Beaumont.  The  eight  volumes  of  D'Archiac*s  Histoire  des 
Progrh  de  la  Geologic  provide  for  the  period  1S34  to  1S50, 
afterwards  continued  to  1859,  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  all 
tlie  geological  publications  tiiat  appeared  during  this  time, 
but  is  a  work  intended  primarily  for  the  specialist.  The 
chief  work  and  the  later  historical  writings  of  this  eminent 
Frenchman  gave  the  predominant  place  to  French  authors, 
and  owing  to  his  defective  knowledge  of  German,  the  con- 
tributions in  that  language  met  with  scant  attention. 
H.  Vogelsang's  PhilosopMe  der  Geolo^e  o-OXiXaXm  an  interesting, 
but  very  subjective,  historical  introduction,  wherein  the  progress 
of  petrographical  knowledge  is  more  especially  considered* 
Valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  geology  have  been 
made  by  the  fluent  pen  of  Sir  Archibald  Geikie.  His  ad- 
mirable biographies  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  Sir  Andrew 
Ramsay  offer  far  more  than  the  title  indicates.  With  unsur- 
passed literary  skill  and  scientific  mastery  of  the  subject,  they 
describe  the  development  of  geology  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  lives  of  these  illustrious  geologists.  In  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Founders  of  Geology^  Sir  Archibald  (leikie  has  given  a 
series  of  admirable  biographies  from  which  may  be  culled 
a  connected  i&ccount  of  the  early  advances  in  the  science  of 
geology. 

I  have  derived  information  from  all  the  above-mentioned 
works;  but  it  has  usually  been  my  endeavour  to  consult  the 

original  sources,  and  to  form  my  own  judgment  independently 
of  all  books  of  reference.    Where  critical  treatment  was  called 
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for,  I  have  tried  to  preserve  the  strictest  impartiality;  in  the 
case  of  controversial  matters  which  have  already  arrived  at  a 
solution,  I  have  limited  myself  to  the  objective  attitude  of  the 
historian. 

The  original  works  of  reference  are  cited  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  chapter,  and  will  prove  useful  to  the  more  special 
student  of  the  subject. 

Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  writing 
a  History  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology  that  will  satisfy  the 
specialist  and  also  commend  itself  to  every  man  of  culture^ 
must  be  left  for  my  readers  to  decide. 

KAKL  A.  VON  ZITTEU 

Munich, 1S99. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE. 


The  text  of  the  original  has  been  somewhat  curtailed  in  the 
tiaiisUttoo,  both  in  order  to  meet  the  wish  of  the  author,  and 
to  secure  uniformity  with  the  other  volumes  of  the  Con- 
temporary Science  Series.  I  have  omitted  entirely  a  cliapter 
of  seventy-seven  pages  on  Topographical  Geology,  which  was 
more  special  in  character  than  any  of  the  other  chapters.  I 
have  also  omiited  the  lists  of  books  of  reference,  taking  care 
to  embody  in  the  text  all  the  more  important  publications; 
and  have  condensed  the  subject-matter  wherever  it  seemed 
possible  to  do  so  without  detracting  from  the  scientific 
value  of  the  JHisfary.  These  changes  have  been  made 
with  the  author's  approval.  It  only  remains  to  add  that, 
as  a  former  pupil  of  Gehciiurath  Protcssur  von  Zittel's,  and 
one  who  bears  very  grateful  feelings  towards  him,  it  has 
afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  translate  this  work. 

MARIA  M.  OGILVIE  GORDON. 

AstRDBBN,  October  1<^S» 
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INTRODUCTION. 

First  Period— Geological  Knowledge  in  the  Ages 

OF  Antiquitv. 

In  all  ages  there  have  been  men  who  have  given  serious 
thought  to  the  historical  aspect  of  our  terrestrial  home,  to  its 
origin  and  its  development;  but  any  clear  conception  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Earth — based,  that  is,  upon  scicntifie  facts- 
was  as  remote  from  the  most  cultured  natiojis  of  antiquity  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day  from  the  barbarous  races  of  mankind. 
The  polymorphous  myths  of  the  Creation  represent  the  varying 
ideas  which  were  formed  regarding  natural  phenomena;  the 
limit  of  the  spiritual  field  of  vision  determined  the  wider  or  more 
circumscribed  flights  of  imagination.  The  wide  chasm  between 
the  childish  Saga  of  Creation  handed  down  by  the  Bushmen, 
Australians,  Eskimos  and  Negroes,  and  the  grand  poetic 
conceptions  of  the  Aryan-Germanic  races  of  Europe,  conveys 
to  us  the  immense  difference  at  that  time  in  the  condition  of 
culture  and  intellectual  capacity  of  these  peoples. 

Tradition  has  preserved  to  us  the  cosmogenetic  and  gco- 
genetic  views  of  the  civilised  races  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries  and  of  Asia,  and  these  arouse  our  admiration  by 
their  poetry  and  philosophic  depth.  But  there  was  no  trace 
either  of  exact  observation  oi  natural  phenomena,  or  of  logical 
dtduction  from  such  observations. 

Amongst  the  ancient  stories  of  the  Creation  the  Babylonian 
and  Jewish  accounts  are  pre-eminent  for  their  intuitive  skill 
and  for  the  excellence  and  conciseness  of  their  language.  The 
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traditions  of  the  Babylonians  are  recorded  in  the  cuneiform 
inscri[>tions  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  Creation  begins 
with  Chaos.  The  gods  arose  before  heaven  and  earth  had 
taken  shape,  while  the  tumultuous  floods  of  oceans  were  still 
intermingled  tn  the  universal  chaos.  The  gods  chose  Marduk 
to  be  their  champion  against  Tiamat,  the  disturbing,  chaotic 
ocean-flood.  Marduk  armed  himself  with  lightning  flash  and 
thunderbolt,  and  called  the  winds  to  his  assistance.  Marduk 
vanquished  Tiamat,  and  divided  his  corpse  into  two  parts; 
from  the  one  part  he  created  the  heavens^  and  from  the  other 
the  earth  and  the  sea.  Marduk  peopled  the  heavens  with  stars, 
the  dwellings  of  the  great  gods.  Then  followed  the  .creation 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  (inally  the  creation  of  the  two  first 
human  beings  out  of  clay.  The  evident  agreement  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Jewish  conceptions  becomes  even  more  ap* 
parent  in  the  account  of  the  Deluge,  which  was  at  first  only 
known  to  us  from  the  epic  of  Berosus,  but  has  now  also  been 
discovered  in  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  far  excels  the  Baby- 
lonian in  its  noble  simplicity  and  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
the  language.  In  it  the  origin  of  the  world,  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants,  is  represented  as  the  work  of  a  personal 
Almighty  God.  The  Jews  were  alone  among  the  great  nations 
of  antiquity  in  featising  the  godhead  as  a  unity — all-powerful, 
all-embracing.  The  Mosaic  account  was  incorporated  in  the 
Bible  of  the  Christian  Church,  and,  unfortunately,  became 
invested  with  a  scientific  value  by  the  Church.  This  retarded 
the  development  of  geology  for  many  centuries,  inasmuch  as 
theologians  regarded  the  Mosaic  account  as  a  divine  revelation, 
an  essential  dogma  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  sought  to  sup- 
press any  investigations  and  writings  of  scientific  interest  which 
did  not  harmonise  with  it. 

While  certain  natural  events,  such  as  earthquakes,  floods, 
and  sometimes  volcanic  eruptions,  recur  in  the  primitive  tradi- 
tions of  the  difierent  nations,  these  cannot  be  regarded  as 
aflbrding  a  basis  of  geological  facts;  their  interest  is  rather 
mythological  and  religious  than  scientific. 

The  Greeks  were  less  inclined  than  the  Oriental  nations  to 
interweave  the  ideas  of  mythology,  religion,  and  science;  they 
viewed  natural  events  from  a  more  critical  standpoint,  and 
treated  them  as  subjects  of  philosophical  speculation.  Various 
hypotheses  were  formed  to  explain  the  beginning  of  the  earth. 
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Hesiod's  "Theogony"  is  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  cosmogonies, 
but  from  what  we  know  of  it,  the  speculations  of  this  early 
Greek  philosopher  were  rather  brilliant  flights  of  fancy  than 
efforts  to  assimilate  observations  of  natural  phenomena. 
Thus,  the  world  is  said  to  have  taken  origin  from  a  primeval 
chaos,  and  to  have  given  birth  to  the  heavens,  the  mountain s 
and  the  oceans;  then  the  races  of  gods  sprang  from  the  earth 
and  the  heavens. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  the  contemporary  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus, 
considered  that  everything,  animate  and  inanimate,  was  derived 
from  water^  His  gifted  scholar,  Anaximander  (born  circa  6ii 
B.C.),  arrived  at  a  higher  conception  of  Nature.  He  depicted 
an  infinite,  all-pervading  primeval  substance,  possessing  an 
inherent  power  of  movement  from  the  hrst.  The  energy  of 
this  primeval  matter  determined  heat  and  cold,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  these  ronUiUons  gave  origin  to  the  development  of 
fluid;  the  earth,  the  air,  and  a  surrounding  circle  of  fire 
differentiated  from  the  fluid  state.  The  stars  sprang  from  fire 
and  air;  the  earth  rested  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  universe, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  brought  fortli  the  animals 
which  inhabit  it.  These,  including  human  beings,  were  at 
first  fish-hke  in  form,  consistent  with  the  semi-fluid  state  of 
their  environment.  Thus  Anaximander  had  the  merit  oT 
appreciating  certain  physical  states  as  attributes  of  universal 
matter;  his  work,  Trept  </>iAj-ews,  is  unfortunately  lost. 

Xenophanes  of  Colophon  (born'  614  R.c.)  is  reported  by 
later  writers  to  have  observed  the  shell  remains  of  pelagic 
mollusca  on  mountains  in  the  middle  of  the  land,  impressions  of^ 
laurel  leaves  in  the  rocks  of  Paros,  as  well  as  various  evidences 
of  the  former  presence  of  the  sea  on  the  ground  of  Malta,  and 
to  have  attributed  those  appearances  to  periodic  invasions  of 
the  sea  during  wiiich  men  and  their  dwellings  must  have  been 
submerged.  The  historian  Xanthus  of  Sardis  (circa  500  B.C.) 
also  drew  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  fossil  shells  in 
Armenia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  far  from  the  sea,  and  concluded 
that  the  localities  where  such  remains  occur  liad  been  for- 
merly the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  that  the  limits  of  the  dry 
land  and  the  ocean  were  constantly  undergoing  change. 

Herodotus  (born  484  B.C.)  mentioned  the  presence  of  fossil 
shells  of  marine  bivalves  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt  and  near 
the  oasis  of  Amnion.  From  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  the  salt 
constitution  of  the  rocks,  Herodotus  forme^/the  opinion  that 
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Lower  Egypt  had  been  at  one  lime  covered  by  the  sea^  and 
that  the  material  carried  down  by  the  Nfle  had  been  discharged 
into  the  sea-basin  between  Thebes  and  Memphis  and  the 
present  delta,  and  gradually  filled  it  up.  Herodotus  could  not 
form  any  dehnite  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Nile  inunda- 
tions, although  he  gave  a  careful  report  of  the  hypotheses  then 
in  favour. 

Tleraclitus  (!)orn  535  ivc)  thought  there  v.'as  in  the  universe 
notliing  stable,  nothing  lasting,  h^vcryiliin j;  was  in  a  state  of 
constant  change,  like  a  strc.un  in  winch  new  waves  endlessly 
supplant  the  old.  For  him  fire  was  the  primeval  force,  which 
unceasingly  transformed  itself,  pervaded  every  portion  of  the 
universe,  produced  individuals,  and  again  destroyed  them. 
I'ire  became  the  ocean,  and  that  again  earth,  and  the  breath 
of  life.  The  rising  vapours  burned  in  the  air  and  formed  the 
sun,  which  was  renewed  from  day  to  day.  Thus  Heraclitus 
taught  that  although  the  universe  always  had  been  and  always 
would  be,  no  portion  of  it  had  ever  been  quiescent,  and  that 
from  time  to  time  a  new  world  was  constructed  out  of  the 
old. 

Pythagoras,  who  was  born  at  Samos  about  the  year  582  ac, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Crotona  in  Italy,  is  one  of  those 
eminent  leaders  of  thought  around  whose  name  and  teaching 
much  that  is  mythical  has  gathered.  The  ex[)onents  of  his 
teaching  in  subsetjuent  ages  too  often  attributed  to  the  early 
Pythagoreans  conceptions  which  were  in  reality  foreign  to  the 
doctrines  of  tlie  great  master  himself,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  disentangle  the  threads  of  original  thought  from  the 
confused  web  of  tradition.  It  is  clear  that  the  Pythagoreans 
indulged  more  in  abstract  speculation  than  their  predecessors, 
and  gave  less  attention  to  observation  of  nature.  They  sought 
to  e\i)lain  natural  phenomena  chiefly  by  analogy  with  definite 
numerical  relationship^.  An  ordered  universe  depended, 
according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  upon  the  principle  of  numbers. 
Consequently  the  properties  of  numbers,  individually  con- 
sidered, in  sequence,  and  in  combination,  were  investigated 
with  a  zeal  which  enabled  the  school  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
important  mathematical  advances.  In  applying  the  principle 
of  numbers  to  musirp.l  sound,  Pythagoras  is  reputed  to  have 
arrived  at  a  true  conception  of  musical  intervnls  and  to  have 
established  the  theory  of  the  octave.  On  Llie  other  hand,  the 
Pythagoreans  were  less  happy  in  their  application  of  the  limita- 
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tion  of  numbers  to  the  physical  problems  of  ihc  universe,  and 
lost  themselves  in  forced  analogies  and  conjecture  regarding 
the  **  harmony  of  the  spliuics."  According  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Pythagoras  imagined  the  universe  in  the  form  of  a 
sphere.  The  earth  was  in  the  centre,  and  bore  the  axis  around 
which  the  funiament  revolved.  The  moon,  the  sun,  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  descril)ed  circular  paths 
round  the  earth,  and  the  harmonic  motiun  of  these  bodies 
called  forth  th.c  music  of  the  spheres.  The  Pythagorean 
Philolaus  improved  on  this  conception.  He  described  the 
universe  as  a  systcni  comprising  ten  heavenly  bodies— the  live 
planets,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  and  a  counter-earlii 
whicl^  moved  from  west  to  east  round  a  "  central-fire."  The 
earth  turned  one  h;df  towards  the  central-Hre,  whilst  the  other, 
or  inlial'ited  half,  received  light  and  heat  from  the  sun. 
Entirely  beyond  the  circles  of  this  system  lay  the  fixed  stars 
and  tlie  lUiuiiiabic  ether  from  which  the  universe  drew  its 
breath. 

The  principle  of  constant  change  tauglit  l)y  Pythagoras  and 
Heraclitus  is  also  a  leading  feature  in  ihc  doctrines  of 
Kni|)eclorles  of  Agrigentum  (492-432  u.c).  Empedocles  sup- 
posed that  e\  erything  had  its  origin  in,  and  took  its  components 
from,  four  elements  (earth,  water,  air,  and  fire) ;  that  these 
elements  were  witliout  beginning  and  miperisliable,  but.  subject 
to  ncver-endnig  change.  From  tliese  elements  the  world  at 
one  time  took  shape,  and  it  must  at  some  future  lime  be  again 
dispersed.  The  course  of  the  world's  existence  resolved  itself 
into  a  history  of  recurring  periods  and  phases.  As  lanjjedocles 
did  not  concern  luinseit  ahemt  an  empirical  basis  for  must  of 
his  theories,  it  is  of  little  avail  to  enter  into  his  physical  and 
biological  speculations.  Geology,  however,  owes  one  distinct 
step  in  advance  to  this  philosopher.  Whereas  the  Pythagoreans 
had  conjectured  the  presence  of  a  central  fire  in  the  universe, 
Empedock'S  tauglit  that  the  earth's  centre  was  composed  of 
molten  material.  Empedocles  formed  this  opinion  on  the  basis 
of  his  actual  observation  of  the  volcanic  activities  of  Mount 
Etna.  Tradition  says  that  he  met  his  death  by  falling  into  the 
crater  of  that  volcano. 

Eeucippus  and  Democritus  of  Abdera  (circa  490  li.c.)  were 
the  founders  of  the  school  of  atomic  philosophy,  which  of  all 
•the  Greek  systems  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  opinions  of 
the  present  day.    According  to  Democritus,  the  only  realities 
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are  atoms;  nothiiiL^  tliat  exists  can  be  destroyed;  change 
takes  place  in  viituc  of  the  combination  or  separation  of 
atoms.  Atoms  are  always  in  motion  and  are  endless  in 
number  and  variety;  they  move  about  in  space;  they 
press  upon  one  another  in  every  direction ;  they  assume 
eddying  movements  which  give  origin  to  new  worlds:  but 
everything  happens  according  to  a  detinite  sequence  of  law,  and 
nothing  by  chance.  Even  the  soul  consists  of  very  finely 
divided  atoms  which  permeate  the  body  and  call  forth  the 
phenomena  of  life. 

In  opposition  to  the  materialistic  view  of  the  atomic  philo- 
sophy, Anaxagoras  of  Clazomena^  (born  501  B.C.)  regarded  the 
soul  (vovs)  as  in  itself  a  conscious,  moving  force.  In  his  cosmic 
philosophy  he  supposes  an  original  chaos  in  which  a  circular 
movement  gives  place  to  a  universe,  and  at  the  same  time 
effects  a  difierentiation  of  ether,  air,  and  water.  The  earth 
rises  from  the  water,  and  receives  seeds  from  the  air  which 
develop  into  living  plants  and  animals.  The  earth  is  poised 
as  a  cylinder  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  universe,  and  the  stars 
move  round  it. 

As  the  influence  of  the  Sophists  and  Platonic  philosophy 
came  more  into  ascendency,  it  tended  to  elevate  dialectic  and 
speculative  methods  and  to  depreciate  the  investigation  of 
natural  phenomena.  Cultivated  and  gifted  as  the  Athenians 
of  this  epoch  were,  natural  science  owes  but  a  small  debt  to 
them. 

Plato  (427  B.C.),  in  his  Cosmology,  is  a  follower  partly  of 
Heraclitus  and  partly  of  Anaxagoras.  According  to  Plato,  the 
universe  is  the  production  of  divine  intelligence  and  of  the 
necessary  development  of  nature.  The  form  of  the  whole 
universe  is  spherical ;  in  the  centre  lies  the  earth  as  a  molion- 
less  sphere;  around  it  are  the  sun  and  the  planets,  and  the 
fixed  stars  occupy  the  outermost  circle.  All  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  inhabited;  the  atoms  composing  them  are  indivisible, 
and  unite  along  definite  limiting  surfaces ;  the  universe  itself  is 
unchangeable  and  indestructible. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  in  the  "Timaeus**  of  a 
submerged  Atlantic  continent  (Atlantis)  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Gibraltar).  The  idea  of  such  a  sub- 
merged continent  has  again  received  credence  in  recent  geo- 
logical researches.  In  Plato's  account  Atlantis  was  larger  than 
Asia  and  Libya  together,  it  had  been  inhabited  9000  years 
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before  his  time,  and  since  its  destriiL  tioii  by  earthquakes  and 
inundations  navigation  in  the  Atlantic  had  been  impossible 
owing  to  the  fine  mud  and  detritus  left  by  the  vanished  land. 

The  work  of  Aristotle  (3S4  322  b  a)  marks  the  culminating 
point  reached  by  the  Greeks,  both  in  the  domain  of  speculative 
philosophy  and  in  that  of  empirical  observation.  Although 
the  physical  and  geological  researches  of  the  great  Stagirite 
embrace  less  of  original  discovery  than  his  researches  in 
zoology  and  physiology,  they  group  and  define  more  precisely 
the  best  results  of  the  Eleatic,  Pythagorean,  and  Atomic 
philosophers,  re-animate  them  with  new  thoughts,  and  fre> 
quently  place  them  on  a  true  scientific  basis.  Aristotle  departs 
from  the  atomic  philosophers  in  assuming  that  matter  is  diverse 
in  quality,  and  that  the  universe  is  divided  into  an  earthly  and 
a  heavenly  half;  the  imperishable  ether  belongs  to  the  heavenly 
half,  while  the  four  elements,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire^  com- 
pose the  earth  and  the  planets.  The  earth  forms,  in  Aristotle's 
conception,  the  stationary  centre  of  the  universe  round  which 
the  planets  move  to  the  left ;  beyond  their  orbits  is  the  great 
ethereal  circle  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  stars  move  towards 
the  right  The  development  of  the  earth  is  comparable  with 
that  of  an  organism ;  it  has  periods  of  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay.  During  recurring  periods  of  rejuvenescence  the  lower 
animals  take  origin  in  the  mud  of  the  earth,  and  from  them 
develop^  by  sexual  generation,  the  higher  groups  of  animab. 
The  plants  are  related  to  animals,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
animals  to  one  another  by  numerous  transitional  forms.  Aris- 
totle's works  seldom  treat  special  geological  questions,  and  his 
meteorology,  although  it  discusses  earthquakes,  the  alternation 
of  continent  and  ocean,  the  Deucalion  flood  and  inundations 
of  the  Nile^  does  not  contribute  much  that  is  new. 

Theophrastus  of  Lesbos  (368-284  B.&),  the  most  famous 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  scientific  studies.  1 
In  addition  to  his  valuable  botanical  treatises,  he  gave  much  j 
information  about  minerals  and  fossils  in  a  fragmentary  treatise 
"On  Stones."   A  special  work  on  fossils,  with  which  Pliny  | 
was  apparently  acquainted,  has  since  been  lost  ; 

The  Encyclopsedists  of  the  Alexandrine  school  occupied  > 
themselves  chiefly  with  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  geo- 
graphy.   Eratosthenes  (276-196  b.c.)  by  his  measurement  of 
the  degree  in  Egypt  for  the  first  time  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  more  exact  estimate  of  the  size  of  our  planet  He 
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also  gave  expression  to  various  hypotheses  regarding  the 
relationship  of  mountain-chains,  the  action  of  water,  and  the 
presence  of  the  ocean  above  the  continent,  as  indicated 
by  the  occurrence  of  oysturs  and  other  marine  organisms 
in  the  Libyan  deserts  on  the  way  to  the  oasis  of  Ammon. 
Eratosthenes  taught  that  the  changes  of  form  accompHshed 
by  means  of  water,  by  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  and  by 
fluctuations  of  the  sea,  are  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  whole  earth. 

^  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  older  Hellenic 
philosophers  gave  their  attention  to  speculative  considerations 
on  the  origin  of  the  univuse  and  the  earth;  but  under 
the  manifold  activities  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  new  and 
more  realistic  spirit  became  infused  into  the  investigations 
of  the  great  thinkers.  Amongst  these  the  first  place  must/^ 
be  given  to  the  historian  and  traveller  Strabo  (born  cir/i 
63  B.c ),  whose  geography,  comprising  seventeen  volumes, 
was  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  'l  iuierius. 
Strabo  had  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  Greek  literature,  and  in 
reference  to  the  occurrence  of  the  above-mentioned  fossils  in 
the  Libyan  desert,  he  agreed  with  the  (ireek  philosophers  that 
the  sea  had  once  covered  certain  portions  of  the  land,  but  he 
also  pointed  out  that  the  same  district  may  sometimes  rise,  some- 
times sink,  and  fluctuations  of  the  sea-level  are  associated  with 
such  movements  of  land-surfaces.  He  further  taught  that  eleva- 
tions and  subsidences  of  the  land  are  not  confined  to  indi- 
vidual rocks  or  islands,  but  may  affect  whole  continents ;  that 
Sicily,  Procida,  Capri,  Leucosia,  the  Sircnian  and  G^notrian 
islands  had  been  separated  from  Italy  by  earthquakes,  and 
that  probably  all  islands  ou  the  shores  of  continents  had  origin- 
ally formed  part  of  the  mainland.  The  oceanic  islands  far  from 
any  mainland  have,  according  to  Strabo,  been  thrown  up  by 
subterranean  fires.  In  support  of  this  view  Strabo  cited  the 
case  of  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  year  196  i;.c.  between 
Thera  and  Therasia.  For  four  days  flames  rose  from  the  ocean, 
and  as  these  died  down  it  was  observed  that  a  new  island 
had  been  formed,  measuring  twelve  stadia  in  circumference. 
Again,  near  Methone  in  the  Hermionian  Sea,  a  mountain, 
seven  stadia  high,  had  been  thrown  up  during  outbursts  of 
sulphurous  vapours  and  fire;  and  the  town  of  Spina,  near 
Ravenna,  formerly  a  seaport,  was  now  ninety  stadia  inland. 
Strabo  is  therefore  rightly  regarded  as  the  fatlier  of  modern 
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theories  of  mountain-makings  and  we  owe  to  him,  moreover, 
the  hypothesis  that  volcanic  outbursts  act  as  safety-valves  for 
the  pent-up  activities  of  subterranean  vapours.  He  pointed  out, 
that  Sicily  in  his  time  was  less  frequently  disturbed  by  earth- 
quakes than  it  had  been  in  previous  ages  before  volcanic 
discharges  were  known  in  the  district,  and  he  correlated  the 
compaiative  tianquilHty  of  the  ground  with  the  means  of 
escape  afforded  for  explosive  underground  vapours  by  the 
vokanic  vents  that  had  opened  at  Etna*  in  the  Lipari  Isles,  and 
in  Ischia.  It  speaks  highly  for  Strabo's  powers  of  observation 
that  he  should  have  recognised  in  Vesuvius  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain although  it  was  then  quiescent 

Probably  the  most  acute  scientific  observer  of  Roman  times 
was  Seneca,  the  physician  of  the  Emperor  Nero  (bom  s  or  4 
BLC,  died  65  A.D.).  Quite  recently,  Nehring  has  placed 
the  importance  of  the  work  of  Seneca  in  its  true  light.  The 
QmBsHanes  Nahtrales  contain  detailed  communications  about 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  the  constructive  and  destructive 
agencies  of  water.  Seneca  explains  earthquakes  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  expansion  of  gases  accumulated  in  the  earth, 
partly  by  the  collapse  of  subterranean  cavities.  He  regards 
volcanic  eruptions  simply  as  an  intensified  form  of  the  same 
series  of  phenomena,  and  volcanoes  themselves  as  canals  or 
vents  between  local  sub-terrestrial  reservoirs  of  molten  material 
and  the  earth's  surface.  He  names  the  chief  volcanoes, 
placing  Etna  in  the  first  rank ;  then  Stromboli,  Therasia,  and 
Theift  (the  present  "Santorin"),  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
Vesuvius.  He  regards  the  earth  as  primitively  a  watery  chaos, 
and  it  is  more  especially  in  his  treatment  of  the  action  of  water 
in  dissolving  and  carrying  away  rock-material,  together  with 
hts  eiplanation  of  the  origin  of  sediments  and  deltas,  that 
Seneca  has  shown  his  remarkable  insight  and  sound  judg- 
,  ment 

The  learned  historian,  Pliny  the  Elder  (23-79  a  d.),  has 
handed  down  to  us  a  compendium  that  embraces  the  whole 
scientific  knowledge  of  antiquity.  His  Historia  Naiuraiis^  in 
thirty-seven  books,  embraces  the  natural  history  of  animals, 
plants^  and  stones,  the  history  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
of  medicine,  of  commerce,  of  navigation,  etc.;  in  Lib.  IL, 
c  88  and  89,  all  the  islands  that  have  been  thrown  up  in  the 
ocean  are  enumerated — Delos,  Rhodes,  Annphe,  Nea,  Alone, 
There,  Therasia,  Hiera,  Automate,  and  Thta.   The  reports 
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about  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  fossils,  occurring  here  and 
there  in  this  work,  are  not  always  trustworthy.  They  seeai, 
in  most  cases,  to  have  been  based  on  indirect  informa- 
tion. By  a  tragic  decree  of  fate,  the  untiring  student  and 
naturalist  met  his  death  while  encased  in  obscrvinii  the 
grandest  geological  event  of  antiquity,  the  first  outbreak  of 
Vesuvius  in  tlic  }  ear  79  a.d.  i'liny  t;ie  Younger  describes  the 
death  of  his  uncle  in  two  letters  to  Tai  itus,  recouiiLing  how 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eruption  the  elder  Pliny  was  stationed 
at  Misenum  as  Commander  of  the  Fleet,  but  went  at  once  to 
Stabia  to  bring  help  to  the  snlTcrcrs  and  to  witness  the  great 
drama  of  nature.  He  died  in  the  open  field,  probably  suffo- 
cated by  the  volcanic  vapour  and  ash.  His  corpse  was  found 
unharmed  tlncc  days  later,  when  the  darkened  sky  gra^hjaUy 
became  clear.  The  younger  i'liin's  vivid  description  of  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  accomjxinying  earth- 
quake, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  productions  in 
the  domain  of  geology.  It  is  certainly  curious  thai  he  should 
have  omitted  to  mention  the  earth-tremors  at  Herculancuin, 
Pompeii,  and  Stabia,  confirmation  of  wincii  iias  however  been 
given  by  Dio  Cassius. 

A  poetic  account  of  an  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  is  happily 
amongst  the  fragments  that  have  been  preserved  from  the 
works  of  Lucilius,  the  poet  in  the  second  century  a.d.  Alto- 
gether this  volcano  played  a  very  important  ro/c  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  ancient  writers.  Nor  were  the  Ruiiians  devoid 
of  interest  in  fossils :  Suetonius  relates  that  the  Emperor 
Au,L;ustus  decorated  liis  villa  in  Capri  with  huge  fossil  bones, 
which  at  that  inne  were  held  to  be  the  remains  of  a  giant 
race. 

If  we  pass  in  review  what  anli(]uity  has  bequeathed  to  us  of 
actual  geological  knowledge,  we  find  our  heritage  surprisingly 
meagre.  1  iie  tendency  of  eastern  races  towards  the  fanciful, 
and  of  the  Greeks  to  philosophical  speculations,  brought  forth 
an  abundance  of  hypotheses  about  the  origin  of  the  universe 
and  the  development  of  the  earth;  and  even  although  some  of 
these  may  in  part  coincide  with  accepted  scientific  conceptions 
of  the  present  day,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  in  these 
cases  the  early  hypotheses  were  rather  happy  "guesses  at 
trutli,"  than  general  theories  founded  inductively  upon  a  series 
of  accurately  observed  data. 

Far  more  valuable  liiaa  the  most  ingenious  speculations  are 
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the  occasional  remarks  and  observations  about  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  fluctuations  of  level  in  the  land-surfaces,  the 
action  of  water,  and  other  phenomena  of  dynamic  geology,  as 
Weil  as  the  scattered  notes  about  the  occurrence  of  fossils. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  a  eiiiL^e  writer  of  the  ancient  world 
showed  any  interest  in  the  firm  earth-crust,  ngt  one  observer 
gave  a  thouglit  to  the  composition  of  the  rocks.  Not  the 
most  acute  thinker  of  those  cultured  peoples  had  even  a 
shadowy  premonition  of  the  vakie  that  might  appertain  to 
fossils  as  witnesses  of  a  set^uence  of  events  in  the  hiscory  of 
our  earth.  None  suggested  that  our  planet  might  have  passed 
through  a  succession  of  changes  before  attaining  to  its  present 
physical  condition  and  configuration  ;  still  less,  that  pruticular 
|)hases  in  the  history  of  change  miglit  be  deciphered  from  the 
character  and  superposition  of  the  rocks.  The  evolution  of 
the  earth  and  its  denizens,  which  is  at  the  present  day  the 
great  problem  of  geological  and  biological  research,  played  no 
part  \n  the  literature  of  antiquity  ;  fanciful  hypotheses  and  dis- 
connected observations  cannot  be  acknowledged  as  scientific 
beginnings  of  research. 

Second  Period—The  Beginnings  of  PALiEONXOLOCY 

AND  Geology. 

The  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  dealt  a  severe  blow  to 
literary  progress  and  healthful  interest  in  natural  phenomena. 
The  collapse  of  imperial  power,  the  revolutionary  instincts  and 
unrest,  the  variable  migration  of  the  races,  the  protracted 
struggle  between  decaying  heathendom  and  rising  Christianity, 
the  personal  wars  of  jealousy  and  greed  in  which  Europe  was 
plunged  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  all 
combined  to  check  any  spontaneous  desire  towards  scientific 
investigation. 

A  barren  scholasticism  took  refuge  in  the  monasteries  and 
cloister  schools,  7'he  attitude  of  the  Schoolmen,  while  it 
made  much  of  logical  distinctions  and  the  critical  interpreta- 
tion of  old  doctrines,  was  unfavourable  to  the  direct  observation 
of  nature.  For  many  centuries  (800-1300  a.d.)  the  Arabs  w^ere 
the  only  nation  in  which  the  true  spirit  of  ancient  culture  and 
inquiry  was  kept  alive.  At  great  sacrifice  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  classical  works  of  antiquity,  translated  them 
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into  Arabic ;  and  the  Caliphs,  Al  Mansur,  HarQn-«l-Raschid, 
and  Al  Mam^n,  endeavoured  to  attract  to  their  courts  the  best 
scholars  of  all  countries.  Thus  they  handed  down  to  posterity 
many  of  the  most  valued  treasures  of  ancient  learning,  and 
they  appreciably  contnbuted  to  the  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
astronomy,  alchemy,  medicine,  and  zoology.  Geology  and 
palaeontology,  however,  the  kindred  studies  of  the  rocks  and 
their  fossil  contents,  were  almost  neglected  by  them. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  a  revival  of  learning  spread  through  Europe.  The 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  brought  books  within  the  reach 
of  many.  The  keen  interest  in  classical  authors  displayed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Humanist  movement  infused  new  life 
and  activity  into  mental  efifort  in  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
Universities,  learned  societies,  and  academies  were  founded.^ 
The  methods  of  dogmatism  were  cast  aside  with  the  decay  of 
scholasticism.  Copernicus  the  Prussian  (i 473-1 543)  absorbed 
the  best  learning  that  Italy  could  give  him,  and  rewarded  the 
care  of  his  fosterK:ountry  by  unfolding  to  futurity  the  system 
of  the  universe  that  bears  his  name.  The  Reformation  gave 
an  impulse  to  all  men  to  think  for  themselves,  and  no  longer 
to  accept  blindly  the  traditions  of  past  ages.  Columbus, 
Vasco  da  Gama,  and  other  bold  navigators  added  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  the  former  domain  of  geographical  knowledge. 
And  if  less  imposing,  still  no  less  certain,  was  the  steady 
advance  made  in  natural  science  under  the  influence  of  the 
healthier  tone  that  prevailed.    Men  turned  in  earnest  from 

*  Italy  led  the  way  in  founding  academies  during  the  era  of  the  Renais- 
sance of  literature  and  research.   The    Platonic  Academy  "  was  the  name 

given  to  a  group  of  learned  men  who  were  under  the  patronage  of  Cosmo  * 
di  Medici,  in  Florence;  but  this  society  had  no  definite  organisation.  The 
Academy  in  Padua,  founded  in  1520,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
oldest  scientific  society,  although  it  was  not  long  in  existence.  In  1560 
an  Academy  of  Natural  Science  was  founded  at  Naples,  and  in  1590  the 
Academy  dei  Lincei  in  Rome  was  founded  by  the  ^farcese  de  Monticelli. 
It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  scientific 
academies  of  France,  I'n^land,  and  Germany  came  into  existence;  then 
were  established  llie  Academic  Francaise  in  1633,  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  in  1645  (established  in  1662  with  incorporated  rights),  the 
Academic  dcs  Sciences  in  Paris  in  1 656,  and  the  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
fsrh.Tften  in  Berlin  in  1700.  In  1725,  I'^mpress  Catherine  founded  the 
Academy  in  St.  i'clershurg,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Royal  Society  of 
Sciences  was  formed  in  Upsala.  Since  that  Ume  scieniitic  societies  have 
been  founded  in  most  of  the  large  university  towns. 
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the  desultory  literary  method  of  treating  nature,  to  the  more 
direct,  more  exacting  system  of  observation  and  description. 
Plants,  animals,  and  rocks  were  studied  with  enthusiasm,  were 
examined,  described,  fit^^iircfl,  and  classified,  so  that  in  a  rela- 
tively short  space  of  time  a  lairly  extensive  botanical,  zoological, 
and  mineralogical  literature  sprang  into  existence^ 

Various  Opinions  about  7wi-/A\— The  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  had  correctly  realised  that  fossils   represented  the 
remains  of  animals  and  plants,  and  most  of  the  ancient  writers 
had  explained  their  preservation  in  the  rocks  as  the  result  of 
great  natural  catastrophes  which  had  changed  the  localities  of 
land  and  water,  and  brought  the  swarming  denizens  of  the  sea 
into  the  middle  of  continents,  burying  them  there.    During  the 
mediaeval  Scholasticism  wo  progress  was  made  in  the  study  of 
fossils.    Avicenna  (980-1037),  the  Arabian  translator  and  com-  , 
mentator  of  Aristotle,  became  imbued  with  Aristotle's  theory  of  j 
the  self-generation  of  living  organisms,  and  tried  to  extend  it  to  ■ 
the  case  of  fossils.    Avicenna  suggested  that  fossils  had  been 
brought  forth  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  virtue  of  that 
creative  force  {vis  p/astica)  of  nature  which  had  continually  i 
striven  to  produce  the  organic  out  of  the  inorganic,  and  that  ! 
fossils  were  unsuccessful  attemjjts  of  nature,  the  form  having 
been  produced  but  no  animal  life  bestowed. 

The  famous  Albertus  Magnus^  takes  the  same  standpoint 
more  than  two  hundred  years  later.  He  assumes  a  virfus 
formativa  in  the  earth  as  the  origin  of  fossils,  although  he 
allows  that  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  may  be  turned  to 
stone  in  places  where  agencies  of  petrefaction  are  at  work. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century  began  that  long  series 
of  disputes  about  fossils  which  lasted  more  than  three  centuries. 
The  questions  under  discussion  were,  whether  fossil  organisms 
had  taken  origin  from  a  vis  plastica^  or  from  living  seeds  carried 
in  vapours  from  the  sea,  or  from  any  living  force  in  the  earth 
itself;  whether  they  might  be  regarded  merely  as  illusory  sports 

^  Albert  von  Bollsta^dt,  called  Albertus  Magnus,  was  born  at  Laningen 
in  Swabia  in  1 193;  studied  at  Padua  and  Bolof^na,  took  Dominican  orders 
in  1222,  lectured  for  several  years  in  the  cloister  schools  of  Cologne, 
Ilildesheim,  Freiburg,  and  Regensburg,  and  taught  in  Paris  between  ihe 
years  1245  48.  He  returned  then  to  preside  over  the  High  School  at 
Cologne,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Regenshurg  in  1260.  This  post  he 
resigned  after  two  years,  and  devolcd  himself,  at  Cologne,  to  his  works  on 
philosophical  and  theological  themes  ualU  his  death  in  1280. 
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of  nature,  or  as  mineral  forms,  or  if  they  really  were  the 
remains  of  animals  and  j^lants  that  had  once  lived,  and  had 
been  brought  by  the  Flood  or  some  other  catastrophe  into  their 
present  position. 

The  world-famed  artist  and  architect,  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(1452-1519),  took  part  in  the  discussion.  He  had  in  his  youth 
been  engaged  as  an  engineer  in  the  construction  of  canals  in 
North  Italy,  and  had  then  seen  numerous  fossils  in  position 
in  the  rocks.  The  opinions  he  formed  regarding  them  are 
remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  correctness.  Leonardo  said 
that  tiie  marine  organisms  scattered  in  the  earth  in  the  form  of 
fossils  had  actually  lived  where  v.  e  now  find  them.  The  sea  at 
that  time  covered  the  mountains  of  North  Italy:  the  river-mud 
brought  to  the  sea  from  Alpine  lands  filled  the  shells  of  dead 
mussels  or  snails,  and  accumulated  on  the  sea-floor;  afterwards 
the  mud  deposits  became  dry  land,  and  the  fossils  found  in 
them  were  the  casts  of  the  ancient  cells.  He  ridiculed,  as 
absurd  and  unscientific,  the  idea  that  such  perfect  models  of 
living  organisms  could  have  taken  origin  in  the  rocks  under 
hypothetical  creative  influences  of  the  stars. 

The  Neapolitan,  Alessandro  degli  Alessandri  (1461-1523), 
mentions  petrified  conchylia  in  the  Calabrian  mountains,  and 
ascribes  their  presence  to  an  inundation  of  the  continent  by 
the  ocean,  caused  by  some  exceptional  catastrophe,  or  by  a 
change  in  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth. 

Fracastoro,^  in  the  year  15 17,  gave  clear  expression  to  his 
convictions  about  fossils,  which  were  in  accordance  with  those 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  During  the  building  of  the  citadel  of 
San  Felice  in  Verona,  the  workers  found  fossil  mussels  in  the 
rocks  and  laid  them  before  Fracastoro,  begging  him  to  explain 
the  marvel.  Fracastoro  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  a  vis plasiica 
in  the  earth  as  impossible;  and  just  as  little  did  he  give 
credence  to  the  view  that  explained  fossils  as  creatures  left  by 
the  great  Flood.  The  Flood,  he  said,  was  of  short  duration, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  it  would  have  left  not  marine  but 
fresh-water  mussels  behind;  further,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  mussels  had  been  carried  from  the  ocean  to  the  land  by  the 
Flood,  their  remains  would  have  been  scattered  over  the 

•  1  Hieronymas  Fracastoro,  born  at  Verona  in  1483,  studied  at  Padua, 
and  became  Professor  of  Philosophy  there  in  1502;  afterwards  practised 
medicine  as  a  physician  in  Verona,  and  in  his  capacity  of  physician  to  Pope 
Paul  III.  was  a  member  of  ihe  Council  of  Trent.    lie  died  in  1553. 
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surface  of  the  land,  and  would  not  have  been  buried  deep  in 
the  earth  where  the  quarrymcn  had  found  them.  There  was 
left,  he  continued,  only  one  possible  explanation — that  the 
fossils  were  the  remains  of  animals  whicli  had  once  lived  in  the 
localities  where  their  remains  are  now  imbedded. 

Far  more  illustrious  than  the  majority  of  his  conteni[)oraries 
in  science  was  George  Bauer, ^  better  known  by  his  nom  Jc- 
plume  of  Agricola.  Werner  calls  him  the  father  of  metallurgy, 
and  the  originator  of  the  critical  study  uf  minerals.  Bauer's  stay 
in  Joachimsthal  enabled  him  to  become  familiar  with  the  mines 
there,  and  to  make  a  collection  of  local  minerals.  The  clever 
physician  soon  received  general  recognition  as  the  best 
authority  on  mining,  and  the  publication  of  his  pamf)hlet 
*' Bermanniis "  in  1528  further  confirmed  the  prominent 
position  he  held  among  mineralogists.  His  great  work,  De  re 
vietallica  libri  duodecim,  contains  a  complete  description  of 
mining  and  metallurgy  as  then  practised,  as  well  as  valuable 
communications  about  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  useful 
minerals,  and  about  veins  and  deposits  of  ore.  Two  later  ' 
^vo^ks,  De  7iaiura  fossilium^  Lib.  x.,  and  De  veferihus  et  novis 
metallis^  Lib.  ii.,  describe  all  tiie  minerals  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  all  those  which  had  since  been  discovered.  Agricola's 
observations  on  crystalline  form,  cleavage,  hardiiess,  weight,  . 
colour,  lustre,  etc.,  have  served  as  a  model  for  all  subsequent 
descriptions  of  minerals.  On  the  other  hand,  Agricola's 
remarks  about  fossils  are  of  much  less  value.  He  had  devoted 
little  attention  to  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  and  plants,  and 
he  unfortunately  united  under  the  name  "  Fossilia "  botli 
minerals  and  petrified  organisms,  liiis  use  of  the  term 
*'  Fossils"  was  perpetuated  for  two  centuries  in  the  literature, 
having  been  more  especially  adopted  by  the  fauious  Wernerian 
School.  A  gricola  referred  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  organic 
remains  found  m  the  solid  rock  Lo  a  wliolly  inorganic  origin; 
he  regarded  fossil  mussels,  belemnites,  "Ammon's  Horns,"  / 
*'  Glossopetra"  (fish  teeth),  and  other  problemaucal  rcuiains  as  / 

'  Gcorg  Bauer  (Agricola)  was  born  at  Glauchau  in  Saxony  in  1494.  lie 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  graduated  as  doctor,  and  then  settled  in  Joachims- 
thal as  a  physician ;  afterwards  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Chemnitz,  and  died  there  1555.    A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 

j.uhli.shcd  in  the  Latin  tongue  in  Bale.  A  German  translation  of  the 
mineralogical  writings  was  published  at  Freiburg  in  1816  by  Ern^it 
Lchmann. 
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*'  soliciiiicd  accumulations  horn  water,"  analogous  with  marble 
and  limestone.  Yet  in  the  case  of  fossil  leaves,  wood,  bones, 
and  fish,  Agricola  allowed  an  organic  origin,  and  thought  the 
various  objects  had  l)ecome  petrified  by  the  action  of  a  certain 
Siiccus  lapidescens  everywhere  present  in  water. 

Conrad  Gesner,  the  famous  Zurich  scholar,  also  formed  no 
very  definite  opinion  about  fossils.  I'o  him  we  owe  the  first 
illustrated  work  on  fossils,  De  rerum  fossilium^  lapiduin  et 
^tinmaruni  fh^uris^  which  appeared  at  Zurich  in  1565,  the 
year  of  Gesners  death.  He  discusses  the  fossils  along  with 
other  products  of  the  soil  (minerals,  ores,  prehistoric  stone 
implements,  stalactites,  etc.),  and  compares  some  with  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  others  with  plants  and  animals,  without 
entering  further  into  their  origin. 

The  zealous  collector,  Johann  Kentmann,  in  Torgau,  and 
the  Wurtemberg  physician,  Johannes  Bauhin,  made  no  further 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  fossils,  but  Baulun  described,  and 
gave  figures  of  a  large  number  of  ammonites,  belemnites, 
mussels  and  brachiopods  from  the  Posidonomya  siiales  and 
Middle  Lias  strata  in  the  nei;j;ibourhood  of  l^oll. 

In  Italy,  Andrea  Matliuli,  the  botanisl,  described  the 
fossil  fishes  of  Monle  Bolca  for  the  first  time  in  1548,  and 
,  followed  Agricola  in  supposing  that  porous  shells,  bones,  and 
other  remains  had  been  converted  into  stone  by  a  Succiis  lapi- 
dcus:  Nearly  ten  years  later,  the  anatomist  Fallopio,  in  Padua, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  eall  the  fossil  teeth  of  elephants  from 
TugUa  earthy  concretions,  and  fossil  shells  from  Volterrano 
^  the  results  of  fermentation  and  exhalations  horn  the  earth, 
while  he  explained  the  pots  of  Monte  Testaccio  in  Rome  as 
natural  impressions  in  the  earth  !  Olivi  of  Cremona,  in  1584, 
writes  of  the  fossil  rorichylia  of  the  famous  Calceolaiian  col- 
lection in  Verona  as  mere  sports  of  nature.  Michele  Mercati 
prepared  good  iliusLrations  of  fossil  bivalves,  ammonites, 
and  nummulites  in  the  museum  of  Pope  Sixtus  A'.,  and  these 
were  published  between  171 7  and  17 19  in  tliu  Afciallotheca 
Vaticaiia^  by  Lancisi,  the  ph)iician  of  Tope  Clement  XL 
Mercati  names  the  fossils  accordins  to  Pliny,  and  after  long 
discussion  cosnes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  took  origin  under 
the  inlluencc  of  the  stars. 

It  is  astonisliini^  to  find  how  tcnaciouslv,  until  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  so  many  authors  clung  to  such  absurd 
ideas,  even  although  the  fossils  were  being  made  known  by 
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means  of  good  illustrations  to  an*  ever-increasing  number  of 
observers.  The  works  of  Aldrovandi,  Athanasius  Kircher  the 
Jesuit,  Sebastian  Kirchmaier,  Alberti,  Balbini,  Geyer,  Hartley, 
and  many  others  in  the  seventeenth  century  contain  some  very 
good  figures,  and  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  fossils 
found  in  various  European  localities.  The  fossils  were, 
however,  treated  usually  as  mineral  curiosities,  or  as  illusions 
of  nature,  sometimes  as  forms  called  forth  in  the  earth  •  by 
vis  plastica  or  some  other  force,  sometimes  compared  with 
living  mussels,  snails,  sea-urchins,  plants,  etc.,  and  named 
accordingly. 

Probably  the  greatest  representatives  of  this  literature  are 
the  Englishmen  Lister  and  Lhuyd  (Luidius)  and  the  Swiss 
Nikolaus  Lang.  Martin  Lister^  had  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  living  conchylia.  He  had  also  observed  tliat  certain  rocks 
are  present  over  a  definite  extent  of  surface,  so  that  maps  might 
be  constructed  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  different 
kinds  of  rock,  and  further,  that  the  fossil  bivalves  and  snails 
differed  in  the  different  kinds  of  rock.  He  therefore  laid 
down  the  important  principle  that  the  difTerent  rocks  might 
be  distinguished  according  to  their  particular  fossil  contents, 
although,  strange  to  say,  he  thought  the  rocks  themselves  had 
the  power  to  produce  the  different  forms  of  fossils.  Lister 
warmly  combated  the  idea  that  the  fossils  could  have  proceeded 
from  animals  {Fhilos.  Trans.  Hoy.  Soc.  London^  1671).  Never- 
theless, he  illustrated  living  and  fossil  conchylia  side  by  side 
with  one  another,  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  resemblance, 
at  the  same  time  writing  in  the  text,  that  the  fossil  conchylia 
were  mere  rough  imitations  of  the  real  forms — imitations 
produced  in  the  rocks  by  some  unknown  causes. 

The  English  antiquary,  Edward  Lhuyd  (Luidius),  described 
a  thousand  species  of  British  fossils  in  a  long  and  beautifully 
illustrated  work.  Lhuyd's  theory  of  "  Aura  seminalis  "  strongly 
recalls  the  fanciful  doctrines  of  Anaximander  and  I'heophrastus. 
In  a  letter,  "Defossilium  et  foliorum  mineralium  origine,"  to  the 
famous  zoologist  John  Ray,  Lhuyd  sets  forth  how  the  fossils 
have  developed  from  moist  seed-bearing  vapours  which  have 
risen  from  the  seas  and  entered  into  the  strata  of  the  earth. 

'  Lister  was  born  at  Kadcliff  in  1638,  studied  in  Cambridge,  and  was 
highly  respected  in  York  and  London  as  a  medical  man.  In  1698  he 
accompanied  the  English  ambassador,  Lord  Portland,  to  Parts,  in  1709 
became  house  physician  to  Queen  Anne>  and  died  1711. 
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Lhuyd  found  an  enthusiastic  supporter  in  the  Lucerne 
physician  and  councillor,  Karl  Nikolaus  Lang,  whose  Hist&ria 
lapidum  figuraiorum  Helvetia  (Venice,  1708)  contains  163 
plates,  with  a  number  of  good  figures  of  fossils.  Lang  is  one 
of  the  last  authors  who  believed  in  the  direct  origin  of  the' 
fossils  in  the  rocks. 

A  semi-tragic,  semi-comic  event  brought  this  literature  to  a 
close.  Johannes  Bartholomew  Beringer,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Wiirzburg,  published  in  1726  a  palseontological 
work  entitled  Liihographia  Wurceburgensis,  In  it  a  number 
of  true  fossils  were  illustrated,  belonging  to  the  Muschelkalk  or 
Middle  Trias  of  North  Bavaria,  and  beside  these  were  mor^  or 
less  remarkable  forms,  even  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  Hebraic 
letters,  said  to  be  fossils,  and  described  and  illustrated  as  such 
(  by  the  professor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  students,  who  no 
longer  believed  in  the  Greek  myth  of  self-generation  in  the 
rocks,  had  placed  artificially  concocted  forms  in  the  earth,  and 
during  excursions  had  inveigled  the  credulous  professor  to 
those  particular  spots'  and  discovered  them !  But  when  at 
last  Beringer's  own  name  was  found  apparently  in  fossil  form 
in  the  rocks,  the  mystery  was  revealed  to  the  unfortunate 
professor.  He  tried  to  buy  up  and  destroy  his  published 
work;  but  in  1767  a  new  edition  of  the  work  was  published, 
and  the  book  is  preserved  as  a  scientific  curiosity.  Many 
of  the  false  fossils  (Liigensteine)  may  be  seen  in  the 
mineral  collections  at  Bamberg,  and  there  are'  also  speci- 
mens in  the  university  collections  of  Wiirzburg,  Munich, 
and  other  places. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  mistaken  efforts  in  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  truer  appreciation  of  fossils  was  gaining  ground. 

In  the  year  1580,  the  famous  French  worker  in  enamel, 
Bernard  Palissy,  published  a  book  in  which  he  discussed  the 
origin  of  petrified  wood,  the  occurrence  of  fossil  fishes  in 
Mansfield  slate,  and  fossil  molluscs  in  various  rocks. 
Palissy  rightly  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  fossil  conchylia 
were  identical  with  living  species,  and  said  they  must  have 
developed  in  localities  which  had  previously  been  under  fresh 
or  sea-water.  Palissy *s  ideas  were  violently  attacked  by  his 
compatriots,  and  he  was  denounced  as  a  heretic  in  his 
philosophical  and  scientific  writings,  just  as  he  was  a 
Huguenot  and  a  heretic  in  his  religion. 
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Fabio  Colonna  ^  upheld  similar  views  in  Italy.  He  tried  to 
show  that  the  Glossopetren''  were  not  tongues  of  serpents  but 
the  teeth  of  dog-fish,  which  occurred  along  with  remains 
of  marine  bivalves  and  snails  in  certain  strata;  while  in 
others  he  recognised  the  remains  of  terrestrial  animals  and 
plants. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  Nikolaus  Steno  and  other 
Continental  geologists  contested  the  erroneous  and  ludicrous 
ideas  of  their  contemporaries;  while  in  England,  Robert 
Hooke,  John  Ray,  and  John  Woodward  guided  scientific 
thought  to  the  true  explanation  of  fossil  remains.  Leibnitz, 
the  founder  of  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Berlin,  and 
Scheuchzer,  the  Swiss  geologist,  further  advanced  the  scientific 
research  of  fossils,  so  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  no  man  of  science  and  letters  believed  that  fossils 
might  be  products  of  the  earth  itself. 

The  English  physicist  and  mathematician,  Robert  Hooke 
(1635-1703),  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  original  thinkers 
of  his  own  or  any  age.  It  was  he  who  for  the  first  time 
suggested  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  fossils,  in 
revealing  the  historical  past  of  the  earth.  In  an  important 
work  upon  earthquakes  written  in  1688,'  he  stated  that  fossil 
molluscs  deserved  to  be  r^arded  as  historical,  since  they 
represented  monuments  no  less  valuable  than  coins  and 
manuscripts,  but  he  added  that  it  certainly  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  construct  a  chronology  of  the  earth  upon 
the  evidence  of  fossils.  Many  fossil  Ammonites,  Nautilids, 
and  other  conchylia  undoubtedly  differed  from  known  living 
forms,  but  he  said  it  had  to  be  remembered  how  scanty  was 
the  existing  knowledge  of  marine  animals,  especially  of  those 
which  inhabited  the  greater  ocean  depths.  Hooke,  however, 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  fossils  of  unknown  forms 
might  realty  be  extinct  species,  annihilated  by  earthquakes. 
He  regarded  it  as  certain  that  a  number  of  fossil  species  had 
been  confined  to  definite  localities.  And  from  the  occurrence 
of  fossil  Chelonias  and  large  Ammonites  in  the  strata  of 
Portland  Isle,  Hooke  concluded  that  the  climate  of  England 
had  once  been  much  warmer^  This  was  explicable^  in 
Hooke's  opinion,  upon  the  assumption  either  that  the  earth's 

^  Ossenhizioni  sugli  aniviali  aquatic i  e  ierrr'sfrj\  1 6 1 6. 
*  Tills  treatise  is  piihlislicd  in  the  Opera  ^oithiima  Kvbcil  Hooke^  cU. 
Rich.  Waller,  London,  1705. 
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axis  of  rotation  or  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  had  undergone 
changes  of  position. 

Hooke  further  gave  sonic  valuable  hints  about  the  alteration 
of  organic  remains  by  the  process  of  putrefaction,  and  cited  as 
examples  the  petrified  stems  of  trees  in  Africa  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ava.  His  explanation  of  the  elevated  position  in 
which  fossil  marine  organisms  are  now  found  was  based  upon 
his  theory  of  earthquakes.  Earthquakes,  he  thought,  trans- 
formed plains  into  mountains,  and  continents  into  ocean 
basins.  He  attributed  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  to 
the  agency  of  subterranean  fire. 

Scarcely  had  the  organic  origin  and  historical  significance  of 
fossils  been  successfully  vindicated,  than  the  doctrinal  in- 
fluences of  the  day  stcj^ped  in  and  claimed  all  fossil  forms  as 
vestiges  from  the  earlier  creation  interred  in  the  earth  during 
the  great  Deluge.  The  **  1  )iluvialists"  formed  a  powerful  party 
amongst  the  geologists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  were  warmly  supported  by  the  Church.  In 
England,  Woodward,  Burnet,  and  Whiston  had  strong 
convicUuns  in  this  direction;  while  in  Germany,  Wedel 
and  Baicr,  and  in  Switzerland  Johann  Scheuchzer,  taught 
that  all  fossils  had  been  spread  through  Europe  during  the 
Flood. 

Scheuchzer  had  in  his  first  work  {S/tri/z/en  Zi//wj^r, 
//t'/z>e//c<e  Curiosic^  1702)  regarded  fossils  as  sports  of  nature, 
but  under  the  influence  of  \\'oodward's  work,  which  he 
translated  into  Latin,  he  became  an  enthusiastic  believer  in 
tlie  theory  of  a  diluvial  distribution  of  fossils.  His  natural 
history  of  Switzerland  contains  a  special  chapter,  which 
professes  to  deal  with  the  fossil  remains  left  by  the  Flood  in 
Switzerland.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Scheuchzer 
thought  he  had  discovered  in  the  beds  of  Oeningen  "the  bony 
skeleton  of  one  of  these  infamous  men  whose  sins  brought 
upon  the  world  the  dire  misfortune  of  the  deluge."  But  the 
supposed  hofuo  dtiuini hom  Oeningen  was  afterwards  determined 
by  Cuvier  to  have  been  a  gigantic  Salamander,  and  was  called 
Andrias  ScJieuchzeri  in  honour  of  its  Swiss  discoverer.  The 
original  specimen  of  Scheuchzer's  Andrias  is  now  in  the 
Teyler  Museum  at  Haarlem. 

The  strong  personality  of  Sciieuchzer  and  his  success  as  a 
teacher  won  for  him  during  his  life-time  a  large  circle  of 
scientific  supporters,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  a  more 
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general  interest  in  fossils.  Numerous  books  and  treatises 
began  to  appear,  sometimes  describing  the  fossils  in  particular 
localities,  sometimes  of  a  more  dilettante  character. 

In  Switzerland,  Johann  Gesner's  work  continued  the  lines  of 
research  initiated  by  Scheuchzer,  Bourguet  in  Neucb^tel,  and 
afterwards  Burtin  in  Belgium,  published  handsome  plates  of 
fossil  illustrations,  but  the  descriptions  in  the  text  arc  not  of 
much  value.  Johann  Baler,  the  Altdorf  Professor,  published 
in  1712  his  Oryclograpkica  Norica^  one  of  the  best  works  of 
the  time,  and  in  1757  a  supplement  of  fifteen  folio  plates  was 
added  under  the  direction  of  his  son  Ferdinand. 

France,  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
a  remarkably  poor  palseontological  literature.  Antoine  de 
Jussieu  in  1718  described  the  Carboniferous  plants  of  St 
Chamont,  near  St.  Etienne,  and  said  they  had  been  brought  by 
the  flood  from  India  and  the  New  World  to  Europe.  In  a 
second  treatise,  Jussieu  described  fossil  Ammonites;  he 
certainly  compared  these  with  Nautilius  Pompilius  of  the 
Indian  Seas,  but  he  explained  them  as  having  been  brought 
from  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  to  France  by  inundations  of  the 
sea.  Bertrand's  Dictionary  of  /*bsst/s  and  other  minor 
works  testify  that  France  was  not  devoid  of  interest  in  fossils, 
although  activity  in  this  field  of  research  was  much  more 
prolific  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

In  France,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  only  the  writings 
of  Guettard  can  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the 
monographs  of  particular  fossil  groups  prepared  by  Rosinus, 
Wagner,  £rhart,  Br^n,  and  Klein. 

The  outstanding  work  of  this  period  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
Knorr  and  Walch  in  four  volumes,  £>ie  Satmnlung  von 
Merkwiirdigkeiien  der  Ndtur  und  Alter thUmer  des  Erdbodens, 
The  first  volume  was  written  by  the  Niirnberg  collector  and 
artist,  George  Wolfgang  Knorr  (born  1705,  died  1761),  and 
the  other  three  volumes  were  prepared  after  the  death  of 
Knorr  by  Professor  Walch^  of  Jena. 

The  first  volume  bears  on  its  title-page  an  illustration  of  the 
famous  Solenhofen  quarries,  and  contains  figures  of  fossil  crabs, 
fishes,  crinoids,  together  with  dendrites,  and  '*ruin  marble'' 

'  Johann  Ernst  Immanucl  Walch  (1725-78)  wns  a  son  of  J.  G. 
Waich,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  I'oelry  in  Jena.  In  1759  Walch 
succeeded  his  father  as  Professor,  but  his  chief  delight  was  in  Mineralogy 
and  Palseontology,  and  he  made  a  famous  collection. 
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found  in  the  calcareous  slates  and  flagstones  of  Solenhofen. 
The  first  half  of  the  second  volume  contains  illustrations  of 
molluscs,  brachiopods,  and  echinids,  and  the  descriptive  text 
by  Walch  embraces  practically  all  that  was  known  in  the 
previous  literature  about  these  fossils  ;  in  the  second  half  the 
same  treatment  is  given  to  so-called  "corallioliths  "  (sponges 
and  corals),  to  encrinites  (crinoids),  to  osteoliths  (fossil 
bones),  to  belemnites,  dentalites,  vermiculites,  and  balanoids. 

J'he  third  volume  begins  with  a  dissertation  about  fossil 
wood,  followed  by  the  description  of  a  number  of  Carbon- 
iferous plants.  The  chapter  on  the  fossil  Crustaceans  which 
received  the  name  of  "Trilobites"  from  Walch,  ranks  far 
above  all  previous  descriptions  of  these  interesting  fossils. 
The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  description 
of  supplementary  plates.  The  fourth  volume  contains  a 
systematic  summary  of  all  fossil  forms  treated  in  the 
foregoing  volumes.  The  masterly  text  of  Walch  sets  forth 
his  own  original  observations,  and  displays  a  knowledge 
of  the  older  literature  unsurpassed  for  its  completeness  and 
accuracy. 

With  the  exception  of  Knorr  and  Walch's  important  work, 
palaeontographicad  literature  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  stands  on  a  low  scientific  leveL  This  seems  the  more 
remarkable  when  one  compares  the  formal  desniptions  of 
fossils,  and  speculations  about  their  origin  and  their  scrip- 
tural  significance^  with  the  well-directed  efforts  of  botanists 
during  the  same  period  IJotanists  bad  already  brought  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  plants  to  such  a  point  that  only 
the  nomenclature  of  Linnaeus  was  required  to  make  it  serve 
as  a  secure  basis  for  the  further  progress  of  research.  But  so 
far,  in  the  kindred  study  of  the  history  and  classification  of 
animals,  no  fundamental  principles  had  been  attained.  It 
is  true  some  of  the  more  advanced  writers,  such  as  Hooke, 
had  said  that  certain  fossil  species  might  possibly  be  extinct 
forms.  Yet,  when  from  time  to  time  ammonites,  trilobites, 
crinoids^  and  other  fossils  were  found  which  had  no  known 
existing  counterparts,  the  authorised  treatnxent  was  to  take  for 
granted  there  might  be  living  representatives  existing  at  depths 
or  in  regions  of  the  ocean  hitherto  unexplored. 

Interest  centred  in  the  chimeric  hope  of  finding  living 
si)ecimens  of  these  mysterious  fossils,  and  no  observer  had  yet 
conceived  the  far  bolder,  grander  dream  of  defining  successive 
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periods  of  the  earth's  history  by  means  of  an  ordered  array  of 
extinct  fossil  forms. 

Hypotheses  of  the  Earth's  Origin  and  History^  and  • 
Beginnings  of  Geologiuil  Observation. — The  keen  interest  ia 
minerals  and  fossils  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
mining  industry  gradually  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  to  the  investigation  of  the  earth  itself.  Two  methods 
of  research,  the  empirical  and  the  speculative,  developed 
alongside  one  another.  The  one  had  for  its  immediate  aim 
the  determination  of  facts»  and  in  its  further  outlook,  the 
possible  construction  of  some  suitable  theory;  the  other 
contented  itself  with  a  minimum  of  observation,  accepted  the 
risks  of  error,  and  set  about  explaining  the  past  and  tlie 
present  from  the  subjective  standpoint.  This  latter  method 
naturally  attained  no  higher  results  than  the  geogenetic 
fantasies  of  classical  antiquity.  And  it  certainly  could  never 
have  gathered  sufficient  energy  to  roll  aside  the  mass  of 
philosophical  and  doctrinal,  tradition  that  blocked  the  path  of 
progress. 

Throughout  the  later  and  Middle  Ages,  water  and  fire  still 
continued  to  be  accepted  as  the  two  essential  active  and 
formative  forces  dominating  the  earth's  configuration,  hence 
it  was  unavoidable  that  the  conceptions  of  the  ancient  philo* 
sophers  should  re-appear  again  and  again  in  the  newer  theories, 
if  in  renovated  form.  Meantime  there  were  in  every  land  of 
Europe  empiricists  who  were  patiently  contributing  new  data 
to  the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  of  physics,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust,  and  were  thus  preparing  the  only 
possible  foundation  of  a  science  of  geology. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  deserves  an  honoured  place  amongst  the 
founders  of  geology,  as  one  of  the  first  who  investigated  the 
earth's  structure  upon  scientific  principles.  Not  only  did 
Da  Vinci  recognise  the  true  origin  of  fossils,  but  his  artistic 
sense  of  form  and  his  close  observation  of  nature  revealed  to 
him  in  the  North  Italian  valleys  the  agency  of  running  water 
in  sculpturing  the  earth's  surface.  He  showed  how  rivers  erode 
their  valleys,  and  deposit  pebbles  on  valley  terraces ;  how  a 
fine  detritus  accumulates  at  river  mouths,  and  plants  and 
animals  are  buried  in  it;  how  the  organic  remains  then  pass 
through  physical  changes  and  become  petrified  while  the 
river  mud  harder  s  into  solid  rock,  and  finally  the  rock 
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containing  the  imbedded  fossils  rises  above;  sea-level  and 
becomes  dry  land. 

Agricola,  the  mineralogist,  also  made  a  number  of  useful 
.observations  about  springs,  earthquakes,  active  and  extinct 
volcanoes,  volcanic  rocks,  the  action  of  running  water,  and 
atmospheric  movements. 

Giordano  Bruno,  who  was  burnt  at  Rome  in  1600  for  heresy, 
was  a  natural  philosopher  of  considerable  insight.  A  reprint 
of  his  ideas  appeared  quite  recently  (Bo/l  Sac.  Naiur.  NapoH^ 
1895).  Bruno  described  the  earth  as  a  spherical  body,  on 
whose  surface  the  depths  of  the  oceans  were  greater  than  the 
height  of  the  mountains;  the  mountains  were  no  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  earth  than  the  wrinkles  on  the 
skin  of  a  dried  apple.  Bruno  also  denied  that  there  had  ever 
been  a  universal  Deluge,  but  brought  forward  evidences  of 
frequent  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea.  He 
also  directed  attention  to  the  position  of  volcanoes  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  sea,  and  from  that  he  argued 
that  thermal  and  volcanic  phenomena  might  be  due  to  some 
interaction  between  surface  waters  and  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  Bruno's  ideas  were  not  understood  by  his  contempor- 
aries and  were  neglected. 

No  writer  was  more  appreciated  in  hts  time  than  the 
accomplished  Jesuit,  Athanasius  Kircher.^  His  famous  work, 
Mundus  subierrantus^  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth,  and  the  form  and  constitution 
of  sun,  moon,  and  earth.  Book  III.  is  devoted  to  hydro- 
graphy, another  book  {Pyrohgus)  treats  of  the  earth's  interior, 
volcanoes,  and  winds.  Kircher*s  idea  is  that  there  are  in- 
numerable subterranean  centres  of  conflagration  {J>yrophylacia), 
which  are  connected  with  active  volcanoes;  similarly  that 
there  are  special  water  cavities  in  the  earth  (Jiydrophylacia), 
which  are  fed  from  the  sea  and  are  connected  by  branches 

^  Alhnnnsius  Kircher  was  born  2nd  May  1602,  at.  (>eisa,  near  Kiscnach, 
and  died  1680,  in  Rome  ;  was  educated  in  llie  Ji  >iiit  College  of  Fiilda,  and 
took  orders  in  1 618  at  I'adcrborn.  He  was  an  accom|»li.shc(l  linguist,  and 
travelled  through  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  Lii»ari  I^Ia^ds,  visiting  Etna, 
Strom boli,  and  Vesuvius.  He  was  made  a  Profes«or  in  Wiirzburg  in  1630, 
Init  on  the  approach  of  the  Swedes  in  1633,  took  flight  to  Avignon,  and 
nflcrwnrds  accepted  the  post  of  teacher  of  Matbeni.ilies  in  tlie  Collci^iiiiTi 
Ivonianuni  in  K^inic.  Tlicrc  he  foundci  a  vahuiidc  natural  history  collec- 
lion,  which  wus  ullctwaida  ilcscribcd  l  y  liunanm  111  Ijoy  under  the  nmne 
of  Museum  Kircherianum,  and  is  still  kc|jt  up  in  Rome* 
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in  all  directions  with  the  earth's  surface,  at  which  they  appear 
as  thermal  springs.  Kirclier  follows  Aristotle's  view  of  the 
origin  of  springs,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Books  VI.,  VII.,  and 
VIII.  treat  of  tlie  earth's  composition,  but  offer  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  difTerent  rocks  such  as  one  might  expect ;  they 
describe  in  diffuse  styk  the  saUs  that  occur  in  the  earth,  and 
the  constitution  and  uses  of  sand,  clay,  cultivated  soil,  etc. 
The  consolidation  of  loose  material  into  rock  is  ascribed 
to  a  petrifying  force  {vis  lapidifica)  inherent  in  the  earth, 
while  a  form-giving  force  {S/>iritus  archiiecionicus  or  plasiicus) 
is  said  to  produce  all  kifids  of  shapes  and  figures,  for  example, 
crystals,  precious  stones,  stalactites,  and  fossils. 

Book  X.  is  devoted  to  mines  and  minerals.  Kircher  relates 
that  through  the  medium  of  Jesuit  priests,  he  put  several 
questions  to  the  miners  at  Neusohl  in  Hungary.  Some  of 
these  referred  to  the  conditions  of  temperature  in  the  mines — 
whether  the  heat  increased  as  greater  depths  were  reached 
below  the  surface,  and  if  there  were  any  signs  of  subterranean 
fire.  The  answer  from  Schemnitz  was  that  in  a  well-ventilated 
mine  the  heat  was  scarcely  perceptible,  but  that  with  poor 
ventilation  the  mines  were  always  warm.  Johann  Schapel- 
tnann,  an  official  of  the  mines  in  iHerrngrund,  reported  as 
follows: — -**In  dry  mines  the  temperature  steadily  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  below  tlie  surface  ;  where  water 
lies,  the  heat  is  less  ;  it  is  greatest  in  the  parts  of  the  mines 
where  iiiarcasitc  occurs."  This  is  the  first  observation  of  the 
Steady  increase  of  temperature  with  added  depth. 

In  spite  of  its  many  weaknesses  and  inaccuracies,  Kircher's 
Mundiis  subterrancus  must  always  command  a  high  place  in 
the  literature  as  the  first  effort  to  describe  the  earth  from  a 
physical  standpoint.  It  was  followed  in  1672  by  the  })ubli- 
cation  of  the  Geographia  i:^e}ieralis  of  Varcnius,  a  work  far 
exceeding  that  of  Kircher  in  critical  insight  and  methodical 
treatment.  It  is  valued  as  the  fundamental  work  i*i  the 
domain  of  geophysics. 
Mikoiaus  Steno  ^  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  geologists  of 

'  Nikolnus  Slcno  was  l)Oin  1638  at  Copcnlmgcn,  sUulicd  medicine  and 
anatomy  at  Copenhagen  and  Paris,  travelled  in  Holland,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  settled  in  Padua.  He  was  called  to  Florence  to  be  house- 
physician  to  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  II.,  and  was  afterwards  the  tutor 
of  the  sons  of  Cosmo.  Slcno  tlicn  accepted  an  invitation  sent  by  Clii  isu'an 
V.  of  Denmark,  to  return  to  Copenhagen  as  Professor  of  Anatomy ;  but 
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the  seventeenth  century.  Steno  begins  his  work  on  the  earth's 
crust  by  coni[>aring  fossil  teeth  found  in  the  deposits  of  Tus- 
cany with  the  teeth  of  hving  sharks.  He  then  investigates 
the  origin  of  fossiHfcrous  deposits  and  compares  them  witli 
unfossihferous  rocks.  The  latter,  he  says,  were  formed  before 
life  existed  on  the  earth,  at  a  time  when  the  earth  was 
enveloped  in  a  universal  ocean.  Homogeneous  and  fine- 
grained rocks  represent,  according  to  Steno,  the  primitive 
earth-deposits  which  segregated  universally  from  the  undivided 
ocean.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rock-stratum  be  composed  of 
particles  varying  in  character  and  size,  or  if  it  comprise  large 
fragments  derived  from  other  rocks  or  fossil  remains,  such  a 
layer  represents  a  partial  deposit  of  later  origin. 

Steno  argued  from  the  traces  of  salt  and  the  presence  of 
marine  animals,  and  even  ship  flotsam  in  certain  deposits,  that 
these  had  been  formed  on  the  sea-floor,  whereas  the  presence 
of  a  terrestrial  fauna  and  of  rushes,  grasses,  and  the  stems  of 
trees  in  other  deposits,  indicate  that  those  had  accumulated  in 
fresh-water  basins.  Steno  was  the  first  to  enunciate  definite 
natural  laws  governing  the  formation  of  a  stratigraphical  suc- 
cession in  the  earth's  crust;  these  may  be  condensed  as 
follows  : — (i)  a  definite  layer  of  deposit  can  only  form  upon  a 
solid  basis;  (2)  the  lower  stratum  must  therefore  have  con- 
solidated before  a  fresh  deposit  is  precipitated  upon  it;  (3) 
any  one  stratum  must  either  cover  the  whole  earth,  or  be 
limited  laterally  by  other  solid  deposits;  (4)  during  the  period 
of  accumulation  of  a  deposit  there  is  above  it  only  the  water 
from  which  it  is  preci[)itated,  therefore  the  lower  layers  in  a 
series  of  strata  must  be  older  than  the  upper. 

But  Steno  also  realised  that  a  scries  of  strata  originally 
horizontal  might  become  relatively  displaced  by  subsequent 
earth-movements.    He  cited  examples  of  local  crust-inthraw^ 

Steno  htA  become  a  Roman  Csttholic,  and  his  stay  in  his  native  city  was 
cnibittcred  by  the  enmity  caused  on  account  of  his  religion.    He  returned 

to  Florence,  and  wns  made  Apostolic  Vicar  of  Lower  Saxony,  dy'm^  in 
Schwerin  on  the  25ih  Xovoiid^er  1687.  By  ronimnnd  of  ihe  Grand 
Duke  Cosmo  III.  his  body  was  brought  to  Florence  and  buried  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  I^renzo. 

Steno's  work,  De  solid 0  intra  soUdwn  imturaHter  (ontenlo^  was  first . 
published  in  Florence  (1669),  and  was  intended  merely  ns  ihc  prodrome  of 
a  larger  work,  but  no  later  work  appeared.  A  second  edition  was  printed 
at  Leyden  in  1679,  but  the  original  text  of  Steno's  little  work  is  now  a 
bibliographical  rarity ;  its  contents  are  known  cliiefiy  through  the  mediam 
of  Elie  de  Beaumont's  French  translation  published  in  1832. 
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showiiiL;  how  individual  strata  might  remain  horizontal,  while 
oihcrs  might  be  tilted  or  even  be  thrown  into  a  quite  perpen- 
dicular position,  others  again  might  be  l)ent  into  the  form  of 
arches.  The-  occurrence  of  rrust-intiirows,  together  with  the 
ctTt'cts  of  snrfacc  denudaiion,  might  give  shape  to  mountains 
and  valkys,  plateaux,  and  low-lying  plains.  Mountains,  he 
said,  niigiu  also  originate  from  upward  action  of  the  volcanic 
forces  in  ihc  crust.  In  cases  of  active  volcanic  eruption,  ashy 
and  frai'mcntal  rock  materials  were  ejected,  intermixed  with 
sulpiiurojs  vapours  and  mineral  pitch. 

litus  Steno's  work  already  contained  the  kernel  of  much 
that  has  been  under  constant  di*^<^nssion  during  the  two  cen- 
turies which  have  passed  since  his  death ;  and  if  one  reads 
the  most  recent  text-books  of  geology,  it  will  be  evident  that 
scienct:  has  not  yet  securely  ascertained  the  share  that  is  to 
be  assigned  to  subsidence,  to  upheaval,  to  erosion,  and  to 
volcanic  action  in  the  history  of  the  earths  surface  conforma- 
liun  in  different  regions. 

I  )e5cartcs  (1596-1^)50),  in  his  Principia  Philosophue^  founded 
a  cosmology  upon  his  tamous  principle  of  the  constancy  of  the 
amount  uf  motion  or  "  momentum  in  the  universe.  The 
earth,  he  states,  like  all  other  bodies  of  the  universe,  is  com- 
posed of  primitive  particles  of  matter  in  which  a  wliirling 
motion  is  inherent,  and  they  have  aggregated  themselves  into 
the  form  ot  a  sphere.  During  the  gradual  conline;  nf  tlie  earth 
the  outer  layers  consolidated  as  a  firm  cru^t,  while  the  nucleus 
still  continued  incandescent.  The  coarser  and  heavier  primi- 
tive particles  of  the  earth,  as  they  rotated,  collected  round  the 
centre,  while  the  liner  and  lighter  particles  gathered  in  the 
outer  regions  and  formed  the  crust,  composed  of  metallic, 
saline,  and  aqueous  parts.  Crust-rupture  has  from  time  to 
lime  given  origin  to  continents,  seas,  mountains,  and  valleys ; 
according  to  Descartes,  volcanic  phenomena  and  fissure  in- 
jections are  results  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  earth's 
^lerior. 


Leibnitz  (1646- 17 16),  the  mathematician  and  physicist, 
accepts  in  his  Protog(ca  the  Cartesian  view,  that  primitive 
matter  had  a  fluid  consistency  owing  to  the  tremendous  initial 
beat,  and  that  the  earth's  spherical  form  was  derived  from  the 
aggregation  of  whirling  ultimate  elements  or  "  monads  "  of 
mailer.  In  place  of  the  Cartesian  principle  of  momentum, 
Leibnitz  starts  from  a  dynamical  basis,  and  assumes  a  force 
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which  accomplished  the  separation  of  light  from  darkness,  or, 
as  he  also  expressed  it,  the  separation  of  the  more  active 
elements  of  the  universe  from  the  more  passive.  A  further  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  inactive  elements,  according  to  their  stability 
and  degree  of  resistance,  determined  the  dry  land  and  the 
oceans.  The  escape  of  lieated  material  from  the  interior  of 
the  earth  produced  slaggy  spots  on  the  earth  s  surface,  and  as 
these  increased  a  glassy  crust  was  formed.  Thus  the  earth 
was  gradually  converted  from  the  condition  of  a  radiant  sun 
to  a  dark  planet.  The  cosmical  theories  of  Leibnitz  suffered 
in  the  original  from  a  want  of  clearness  in  the  diction,  and  are 
strained  on  account  of  the  author's  conscientious  effort  to  pre- 
sent a  historical  account  of  the  earth's  surface  that  should  be 
in  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  genesis. 

That  part  of  the  Proio^^cca  which  deals  with  mineralogy  is 
much  more  practical.  His  official  position  at  the  Court  of 
Hanover  enabled  Leibnitz  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
mines  and  the  natural  products  of  the  Harz  mountams,  and  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  metals  and 
minerals.  He  also  supplied  a  detailed  description,  with  illus- 
trations, of  a  number  of  fossils  occurring  in  Hanover  and 
Brunswick  in  the  copper  schists. 

If  Leibnitz  was  careful  to  make  his  theory  of  the  earth  con- 
form with  the  Mosaic  account  of  Creation,  this  feeling  was  far 
more  strongly  expressed  in  England. 

Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  in  his  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earthy  pub- 
lished i68t,  thinks  that  in  the  beginning  our  earth  was  a 
chaotic  mixture  of  earth,  water,  oil,  and  air,  which  gradually 
consolidated  into  a  spherical  form.  The  various  rock-ingre- 
dients separated  out  from  the  primitive  chaos  according  to 
their  weight,  the  heaviest  material  accumulating  round  the 
earth's  centre ;  this  in  its  turn  was  surrounded  by  water,  on 
whose  surface  the  oily  material  floated,  and  the  atmosphere 
enveloped  the  whole.  Gradually,  the  fmer  particles  that  had 
been  held  in  suspension  in  the  atmosphere  settled  upon  the 
oil  and  formed  a  fatty  superficial  layer  that  afforded  nourish- 
ment for  the  first  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings. 

The  earth  was  oval,  and  its  axis  stood  upright,  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  earth's  path,  hence  there  were  no  altr mating 
seasons,  no  mountains,  no  seas,  no  rivers,  no  storms.  It 
rained  only  at  the  poles,  but  the  water  filtered  at  once  into  the 
earth's  interior.    This  state  of  earthly  paradise  lasted  i6qo 
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3»ears,  until  the  moist  and  fertile  su[)i  i  ficial  layer  was  dried  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  be^^1n  to  rend  and  crack.  The  waters 
below  became  heated,  vapours  rose,  and  bursting  through  the 
fertile  layer,  came  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  The 
intermingling  of  air  and  vapour  produced  fearful  Storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning  and  torrential  rains. 

The  superficial  layer  broke  in  many  places,  and  portions  of 
it  sank  into  the  earth's  abysses.  As  they  fell,  some  parts  were 
crushed,  and  tumbled  in  disorder  above  one  another,  so  that 
they  formed  mountains,  valleys,  and  islands.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  great  Deluge,  during  which  plants  and  living 
creatures  were  almost  all  destroyed.  As  the  floods  retreated 
the  present  state  of  our  earth  was  initiated,  but  it  also  will  one 
day  pass  away  in  a  universal  conflagration.  Then  will  succeed 
a  second  Chaos  from  which  the  Golden  Age  will  spring. 

Burnet's  circumstantial  sketch,  which  in  no  way  militated 
against  Biblical  evidences,  excited  considerable  attention,  and 
won  for  him  worldly  preferment.  But  in  a  later  work  in  1692, 
Burnet  treated  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Fall  of  Man  as  an 
allegory,  and  for  this  heresy  he  was  dismissed  from  his  appoint- 
ments at  Court. 

John  Woodward,^  the  collector  and  pakoonlologist,  was  the 
most  famous  English  representative  of  the  religious  school  of 
geologists.  His  Natural  History  of  the  Earth  and  Terrestrial 
Bodies^  etc.  (London,  1695),  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Johann  Scheuchzer,  and  had  a  wide  circulation.  In  this 
work,  Woodward  described  his  collection  of  fossils,  minerals, 
metals,  and  rock  specimens.  He  strongly  opposed  the  opinion 
that  fossils  could  be  mere  imitative  sports  of  nature,  and  said 
they  represented  past  faunas  and  floras.  But  he  sLip|)osed 
these  remains  to  have  been  carried  to  their  present  position  in 
the  earth  by  a  universal  flood,  the  deluge  of  the  Scriptures. 

Before  the  Flood,  the  earth's  surface  conformation  had  been 
similar  to  that  which  we  now  know,  and  the  ante-diluvial 
forms  of  life  on  the  globe  had  not  differed  materially  from 
post-diluvial  forms.    The  earth's  interior  had  been  flUed  with 

^  John  Woodward,  born  1665,  in  Derbyshire,  studied  medicine  under  a 
practical  physician  in  Gloucester,  wiis  appointed  Professor  at  Gresham 
College  in  London  m  1692,  died  1722.  He  bequeafhed  his  valuable 
collection  and  library  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  One  of  the  most 
violent  opponents  of  Woodward's  views  was  Elias  Camerarius,  Professor  at 
Tubingen. 
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water,  which  suddenly  burst  through  the  earth's  crust,  and  rose 
above  the  highest  mountains.  The  earth's  crust  was  entirely 
disintegrated  by  this  catastrophe,  but  living  creatures,  plants, 
and  metals  remained  intact.  As  the  Flood  subsided  the  dis- 
integrated material  sank,  and  the  stratigraphical  succession 
formed  with  the  heaviest  rocks  in  the  lower  strata  and  the 
lighter  deposits  in  the  upper  horizons. 

Similarly  the  heavy  metals,  the  minerals,  concretions, 
marbles,  and  heaviest  fossils  were  imbedded  in  the  lowest 
strata;  in  the  chalk  strata  were  buried  the  lighter  conchylia 
and  echinoderms ;  while  the  upper  series  of  sandy,  clayey,  and 
marly  strata  contained  the  bones  of  men,  four-footed  animals, 
fishes,  the  shells  of  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  conchylia  and 
plants. 

The  post-diluvial  epoch  had  not  been  disturbed  by  any 
further  catastrophe ;  rain  had  washed  away  the  superficial 
material  from  tlie  mountains,  and  the  rivers  and  streanis  had 
carried  the  detritus  into  alluvial  plains  and  sea-basins. 

William  Whiston,'  another  Kni^lish  writer,  indulged  in  still 
more  remarkable  fancies  about  the  early  history  of  our  globe. 
He  supposed  the  earth  had  originally  been  a  comet,  which 
ha[)pened  to  approach  the  sun,  and  was  melted  into  a  coherent 
mass.  As  it  travelled  away  from  the  su:i,  a  re-arrangement  of 
the  earth's  material  began  ;  the  heavier  particles  formed  a  solid 
nucleus,  the  lighter  particles  gathered  in  ttie  superficial  f)arts  ; 
the  surface  was  covered  by  water  except  where  high  lu  oiiiilaui 
chains  and  islands  rose  above  the  ocean-level.  'J'hc  1-aradise 
of  the  Ihble  was  situated  in  the  southern  liciiKS|)herc,  under 
the  'lVoi)ic  of  Capricorn.  In  the  beginning  of  creation  the 
earth  hnd  no  rotatory  movement  round  its  axis.  That  did  not 
begin  iiiii;!  after  the  Sin  and  Fall  of  Man  in  Paradise.  After 
the  Fall,  1:1  \  ii  lac  of  the  rotatory  movement,  the  internal  heat  of 
the  eaiLli  ladiated  towards  the  surface  and  encouraged  a  rich 
increase  of  plant  and  animal  life,  but  also  caused  a  strong 
development  of  the  human  passions.    The  punishment  came  : 

^  William  Whiston,  born  1666,  in  1695  became  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  and  was  in  1701  recommended  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  his 
successor  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  Cambriclge.   The  heterodoxy  of 

his  wiilini^s  caused  Whiston  to  be  dcj^ived  of  his  Professorship  in  1701. 
The  wide  intelligence  and  imagination  ol  liis  writing  commanded,  however, 
a  large  circle  ol  admirers,  and  his  7 hcory  of  the  Earth  ran  through  si.< 
editions  in  a  very  short  time.    lie  died  in  1753. 
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on  the  18th  November  2349  B.C.,  a  great  comet  stood  above 
the  Equator,  its  tail  came  into  contact  for  some  hours  with  the 
earth,  shook  out  waterspouts,  and  simultaneously  the  subter- 
ranean waters  escaped  and  inundated  the  earth's  surface.  'I  he 
Flood  destroyed  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings. 

The  famous  zoologist,  John  Ray,  in  his  Three  Physico- 
iheo!ogical  Discourses  (London,  1693),  took  much  the  same 
standpoint  as  Woodward.  He  accentuated,  however,  the  great 
importance  of  running  water  as  an  agent  of  surface  erosion, 
and  explained  the  wide  continental  Hats  and  deserts  as  a  result 
of  the  occasional  escape  of  subterranean  wa.lers  and  the  occur- 
rence of  gigantic  floods. 

Johann  Jacob  Schcuchzer,  the  Zurich  professor,  turned  his 
attention  to  geological,  gco-iaphical,  zoological,  and  Ijotanical 
pursuits  during  his  frequent  travels,  and  was  an  ardent  fossil  and 
mineral  collector.  A  few  geological  sections  which  he  made 
in  the  nciglibourhood  of  Lake  Liieerne  were  the  first  attempts 
in  the  literature  to  reproduce  bent  strata  and  otiicr  features  of 
mountain  structure  by  means  of  accurate  sectional  drawing. 
But  his  works  afforded  as  little  insight  into  the  mineralogical 
c  o  m  J  H .)  s  ition  and  stratigraphy  of  tlic  rocks,  and  tlie  di.-^lribution 
of  fossils,  as  those  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 
^  Italy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  possessed 
two  geologists,  Antonio  YaUibnieri  and  Lazzaro  IMoro,  who 
sought  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  their  time  towards  the 
theoretical  construction  of  an  eartli  history.  Vallisnicri  (1661- 
1730),  who  held  the  post  of  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Padua, 
was  an  enthusiastic  fossil-collector,  and  entered  strong  pro- 
test aceiinst  the  idea  that  the  Flood  was  accountable  for  the 
an!ii iiilntion  of  all  pre-existing  organisms.  His  writings  point 
out  that  marine  deposits  are  widely  distributed  in  Italy  at  both 
sides  of  the  Apennines,  and  are  also  present  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  ICngland,  Holland,  and  other  lands,  and  Vallisnieri 
therefore  argucs  tliat  those  deposits  prove  incontestably  the 
former  presence  of  the  sea  over  these  localities.  He  favours 
Straho  s  doctrine,  and  explains  how  different  areas  of  the 
earth's  surface  uiay  liave  frequently  undergone  relative  changes 
of  level,  how  portions  which  are  now  dry  land  may  formerly 
have  been  under  sea-water.  He  further  explains  the  presence 
of  marine  fossils  in  these  deposits,  on  the  natural  assumption 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  as  they  died  fell  to  the  bottom, 
and  were  there  incorporated  in  the  deposits.  Vallisnieri 
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enumerates  the  known  cases  of  fluctuations  of  level,  and  men- 
tions changes  going  on  at  Pozzuoli.  He  gives  also  a  detailed 
account  of  the  island  of  Mea  Kaumen  that  appeared  offSantorm 
in  the  year  1 707. 

The  learned  abbot,  Antonio  Lazzaro  Moro  (i  687-1 740), 
warmly  contested  the  views  of  Burnet,  Woodward,  and  Leib- 
nitz. Moro's  own  theory  of  the  earth  was  based  upon  the 
upheaval  of  the  new  volcanic  island  at  Santorin.  The  emer- 
gence of  the  island  was  marked  by  earthquake  and  volcanic 
disturbances,  which  went  on  intermittently  for  several  months. 
Moro  attaches  great  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  rocks,  as 
they  began  to  rise  from  the  ^^gean  Sea,  were  covered  with 
oysters,  and  that  these  were  afterwards  buried  by  the  ejected 
volcanic  material.  He  then  describes  the  origin  of  Monte 
Nuovo,  near  Naples ;  and,  following  Paragallos  for  the  most 
part,  he  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  eruptions  of  Vesiivias 
from  the  year  79  a  d.,  and  of  the  erupLiuns  of  Etna.  His  doc- 
trine was  that  the  fossils  found  in  the  mountains  had  originated 
where  they  were  found,  and  that  the  mountains  themselves  had 
been  upheaved  from  the  sea  by  volcanic  action.  All  continents 
and  islands  had  also  been  upheaved  in  this  way.  The  stratified 
material  composing  some  mountains  represented  the  original 
volcanic  ejections,  which  in  consolidating  had  assumed  a 
certain  stratification  of  a  secondary  character,  such  as  is 
presented  at  Monte  Nuuvu,  Vesuvius,  and  Etna. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  sequence 
of  events  drawn  up  by  Moro  in  the  part  of  his  work  devoted 
to  the  earth's  history.  With  the  exception  that  he  follows 
Vallisnieri  in  discarding  the  Flood,  the  chain  of  events  is 
designed  in  harmony  with  Scriptural  authority;  and  an  official 
affidavit  is  given  in  the  preface  that  the  book  contains  nothing 
which  is  inimical  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Moro  was  highly 
esteemed  in  his  time,  and  was  very  successful  in  spreading 
his  teaching.  But  he  contributed  little  that  was  new  to 
science.  Even  his  doctrine  of  convulsive  upheavals  had 
been  largely  anticipated  by  Strabo ;  w^hile  his  own  con- 
temporary, Robert  Hookc,  had  worked  along  similar  lines, 
although  his  writings  were  unknown  to  Moro. 

A  striking  contrast  to  the  work  of  Moro  is  presented  by  the 
Telliamed  (anagram  of  the  author)  of  De  Maillet.  Whereas 
Moro  attributed  all  continents,  mountains,  and  islands  to 
volcanic  agency,  I>e  MaiUcL  regards  all  the  rocks  of  the  earth 
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as  marine  deposits.  TeliiamcJ  was  written  in  17 15  and  1716, 
but  rii  !  not  appear  until  174S.  On  account  of  its  heterodoxy, 
De  Maillet  would  not  allow  its  publication  until  after  his  death. 
The  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  an 
Indian  philosopher,  Telliamed,  and  a  French  missionary.  All 
the  heterodox  ideas  of  the  author  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  oriental,  and  it  is  left  to  the  listener  to  adopt  them  or  to 
reject  them. 

The  subject-matter  is  divided  into  six  dialogues.  The  first 
dialogue  starts  upon  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  beginning  the 
whole  earth  was  covered  by  water.  As  the  water  diminished 
in  volume^  mountains,  islands,  and  continents  made  their 
appearance.  The  highest  or  primitive  mountain-systems 
emerged  from  the  world -ocean  at  a  time  when  the  seas  were 
very  sparsely  inhabited  by  organisms,  hence  these  rocks  are 
either  unfossiliferous  or  poorly  fossiliferous.  By  the  erosion 
and  fragmentation  of  these  primitive  rocks  the  material  for 
the  further  formation  of  rock  was  obtained.  Sediments  were 
continually  in  process  of  deposition  in  the  seas^  and  the 
younger  the  rocks,  the  more  richly  they  became  filled  with 
the  remains  of  animals  and  plants.  Telliamed  also  notes  that 
many  species  of  fossil  moUusca  are  apparently  now  extinct 

The  second  dialogue  brings  forward  a  number  of  evidences 
in  support  of  Telliamed's  hypothesis  that  the  level  of  the  ocean 
was  formerly  higher.  Telliamed  reckons  the  lowering  of  the 
sea-level  at  a  foot  in  three  hundred  years,  or  three  and  a  quarter 
feet  in  a  thousand  years.  The  third  dialogue  suggests  various 
methods  by  which  a  more  accurate  determination  of  the  lower- 
ing of  the  sea-level  might  be  obtained.  The  fourth  is  devoted 
to  fossils,  the  origin  of  which  from  living  organisms  Telliamed 
firmly  believed  in.  The  fifth  and  sixth  dialogues  treat  of  the 
cosmology  of  the  earth,  but  are  distincdy  weaker  than  the  fore* 
going.  If  we  except  these  concluding  chapters,  the  Telliamed 
izx  outshines  other  geological  writings  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  its  wealth  of  observed  facts,  its  daring  originality,  and  its 
charm  of  style. 

A  few  other  notable  works  of  the  eighteenth  century  may 
be  briefly  mentioned.  The  Englishman  Needham,  writing 
in  1769,  assumed,  like  Leibnitz,  a  central  fire  in  the  earth, 
and  traced  to  it  the  origin  of  mountains  and  volcanoes. 
He  thought  the  concentric  arrangement  of  the  strata  upon 
mountains  indicated  that  these  strata,  and  the  fossils  contained 
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in  them,  represented  marine  deposits  that  had  been  pushed 
upward  by  the  expansive  force  working  centrifugally  through 
the  earth.  Necdhain  explained  the  Mosaic  **Days"  as  primi- 
tive periods  of  protracted  length. 

Justij  in  his  Geschichle  des  Erakorpers  (Berlin,  1771), 
regarded  all  planets  and  comets  as  torn  fragments  of  the  sun. 
The  Earth  was  originally  a  mixture  of  soft  earth  and  water, 
mixed  with  oily  and  mercurial  substances.  The  spherical 
form  was  developed  as  a  result  of  rotation  round  an  axis.  The 
water  taken  from  the  sun  distributed  itself  over  the  globe, 
and  the  latter  became  enveloped  by  a  vaporous  atmosphere. 
Life  began  to  inhabit  the  water,  and  minerals  and  the  various 
kinds  of  rock  were  formed  by  new  combinations  of  the  original 
ingredients.  The  whole  work  is  a  compilation  of  fancies  hung 
on  a  few  slender  pegs  of  fact. 

Other  German  writers,  Gleichen-Rosswurm,  Professor 
Johann  Gottlob  Kriiger,  and  Johann  Silberschlag,  allowed  their 
imagination  to  carry  them  into  still  more  glaring  absurdities. 
But  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  Rosswurm,  in  sketching  the 
development  of  Hfe  on  the  globe,  begins  with  the  existence  of 
infusoria  in  the  sea.  The  skeletons  of  these  are  said  to  have 
formed  an  "  elementary  earth  "  on  the  sea-basin,  from  which 
sprang  larger  and  rougher  forms  of  animals,  until  at  last,  after 
immeasurably  long  epochs,  all  aquatic  forms  of  animal  life  had 
come  into  existence. 

Begi?ini7ii:^s  of  Geological  Observatioft. — The  true  spirit  of 
research  was  still  kept  alive  by  men  who  confined  themselves 
to  special  subjects  of  investigation,  or  described  the  strati- 
graphy of  particular  localities. 

Friedrich  Mylius  published  in  1704  and  17 18  a  valuable 
work  on  the  rocks  of  the  Thuringian  district.  John  Strachey, 
in  England,  gave  an  admirable  description  of  the  various  kinds 
of  strata  present  in  the  coal  districts  of  Somerset  and  North- 
umberland {Pkilos.  Trans.y  1714  and  1725).  Holloway  studied 
the  chalk  deposits  in  Bedfordshire  {P/iilos.  Trans. ^  ^723). 

In  Italy,  Spada  and  the  Sicilian  observer,  Schiavo,  drew 
attention  to  the  fossilifcrous  deposits  of  the  younger  Tertiary 
periods;  the  Venetian  teacher,  Donati,  compared  the  present 
deposits  and  fauna  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  with  the  deposits  and 
fossils  at  the  base  of  the  Apennines.  Baldassari  contributed 
a  similar  work  on  the  deposits  near  Siena.    The  traveller 
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Targioni  Tozclti,  of  Tuscany,  occupied  himself  with  the  fossil 
lenticles  {A'nmmuiiks)  of  Cnsriano  and  P  n  lascio,  whit  h  he 
took  for  corals,  and  also  with  the  fossil  remains  of  land  mam- 
malia that  are  distributed  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  in  Val  di 
Chiana,  and  Ombrosa.  Targioni  showed  concUisively  that  the 
mammalia  had  lived,  in  these  valleys,  and  had  not  been 
carried  tliere  by  any  diluvial  catastrophe,  or  brought  by  the 
Carthaginians. 

To  Christopher  Packe  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  geo- 
loj^ical  map  of  a  part  of  England  in  his  work,  A  JVertf 
I^hilosophical-Chorographical  Chart  of  East  Kent ^  publislied  in 
1743.  The  map  embraces  a  district  of  32  English  miles  in 
the  east  of  Kent,  and  the  descriptions  in  the  text  are  illustrated 
in  the  map  by  special  signatures  and  lines. 

Lehmann  ^  had  an  ample  knowledge  of  the  minerals 
and  fossils  that  occur  in  the  rocks  of  Prussia.  His  work, 
Versuch  einer  GeschicJiie  des  Fiotzgebirge  (Berlin,  1756),  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  carefully  observed  data,  and  an  elaborate 
statement  of  his  ideas  about  the  origin  and  composition  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Lehmann  accepts  a  universal  deluge,  which 
dissolved  or  carried  away  in  suspension  much  of  the  loose 
surface  material  of  the  primeval  mountains.  The  fine  earth 
and  clay  thus  removed  was  precipitated  as  horizontal  layers 
on  the  sides  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  formed 
till'  stratified  deposits  {Fiotzgebirge).  As  the  waters  receded, 
these  deposits,  together  with  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals 
that  had  fallen  upon  the  sea-floor,  hardened  into  solid  rock. 

Lehmann  distinguished  the  primitive  rocks  from  those  of 
derived  origin  by  their  greater  height,  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
veins  or  dykes  {Ganggesteine)  that  occur  in  them.  He  did  not, 
however,  differentiate  between  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  so- 
called  vein-rocks  and  the  stratified  systems.  He  thought  the 
vein  material  had  also  originated  from  water,  but  had  been 
laid  down  in  disorder  in  the  early  periods  of  creation  before 
the  universal  deluge,  so  that  it  was  vertically  or  diagonally 
deposited,  and  contained  few  or  no  fossils. 

^  Johann  GoUlob  Lelimann  was  a  teacher  of  mineraloj^y  and  mining  in 
Berlin.  His  writings  extend  over  chemical,  niineralugical,  geological,  and 
mining  subjects.  In  1 761  the  Czarina  Catherine  elected  him  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  the  Imperial  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  but 
he  (bed  in  1767  from  injuries  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  retort  filled  with 
arsenic. 
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The  chief  merit  of  Lchmann  is  his  accurate  description  of 
the  stratified  rocks  {I'/dizgebirge).  He  disiniguished  thirty 
successive  bands  of  rock  in  the  stratified  system  of  IlfV  ld  and 
Mansfcld,  and  set  forth  the  geological  structtire  of  that  district 
in  an  accompanying  series  of  diagrams  and  sections.  Many  of 
the  terms  in  his  description  of  the  Thuringian  deposits  were 
adopted  by  him  from  iIjc  miners,  and  liave  been  retained  in 
geological  literature;  for  example,  Zechstein  or  mine-stone, 
corresponding  to  the  Magnesian  Limestone  and  shales  or 
Upper  Dyassic  group  in  England  ;  and  rothes  Todiliegendes 
(Roihliegende)  or  red  underlyer,  the  unproductive  basement  beds 
below  the  ore-bearing,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Dyassic. 

Wliat  Lehmann  accomplished  for  the  Permian  rocks  of 
Thuringia  was  accomplished  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Dr. 
Fiichsel,^  for  the  Triassic  series  in  the  same  district  In  his 
Latin  work,  Fuchsel  defined  for  the  first  time  the  scientific 
use  of  the  terms  Straiu)n  (Schicht),  Situs  (Lager),  and  Series 
monlana  (Formation).  He  used  the  term  "formation"  to 
signify  a  succession  of  strata,  which  have  been  formed  imme- 
diately after  one  another  under  similar  conditions,  and  represent 
one  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  earth;  and  this  is  the  signifi- 
cance which  has  continued  to  be  attached  to  the  term  in 
geology. 

Fuchsel  recognised  nine  formations  in  Thuringia  from  the 
oldest  or  fundamental  rocks  to  the  Muschelkalk  : — 

9.  Muschelkalk,  or  Upper  Limestone  series  (Middle  Trias 
of  later  authors) ; 

8.  The  Sandstone  series  (now  Bunter  sandstones  or  Lower 
Trias); 

7.  Granular  Limestone  and  dolomitic  marls  (now  Zechskin 
dolomite) ; 

6.  The  Metalliferous  series  (Zechstein)  and  copper  slate 
i^Kupferschiefer) ; 

5.  White  rocks,  with  interbedded  sand  and  clay; 
4.  Red  rocks,  with  interbedded  red  marble ; 

^  G.  Christian  Fuchsel  (1722-73)  studied  in  Jena  and  Leipzig,  look  the 
degree  of  Doctor  at  Erfurt,  and  passed  the  great  portion  of  liis  hfe  as  a 
physician  in  Rudolstadt.  The  results  of  his  investigations  are  published  in 
two  works;  the  chief  work  appeared  at  Erfurt  in  1762:  **Historia  terne 
et  maris  ex  historia  Thuringise  permontium  descriptionem  erecta"  {Ada 
Acad,  elect.  Mogiintiuic).  The  second  work  was  published  independently, 
and  is  now  very  scarce,  Entwurf  zur  dltesten  Erd  und  Menschm  Gcschichte^ 
1773' 
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3.  Slatesj  with  intercalations  of  marble ; 

2.  Carboniferous  series  (with  this  Fiichsel  erroneously  in- 
cluded the  Rothliegtiuk^  or  Lower  Dyas); 

I*  Basal,  or  "Vein"  series,  forming  the  summits  of  the 
Harz  and  Tburingian  forest,  with  erect  strata. 

Fiichsel  carefully  observed  and  described  the  fossils  charac- 
teristic of  the  Muschelkaik^  BunisandsUin^  the  Zechsiein^  and 
other  series. 

FiichseFs  great  work,  though  it  was  unfortunately  but  little 
known  during  its  author's  life-time^  became  practically  the 
model  for  the  Wemerian  School  of  geologists,  and,  more  than 
any  other  individual  work,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  rapid 
development  of  stratigraphical  geology  which  began  in  Germany 
in  the  next  generation.  He  gave  to  the  geological  formation  a 
definite  palaeontological  value^  and  also  represented  the  surface 
outcrop  of  the  several  formations  upon  an  orographical  map  by 
means  of  corresponding  signs,  letters^  or  numbers.  Fiichsers 
geolc^cal  maps  were  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Germany,  and  his 
text  was  further  illustrated  by  detailed  geological  sections. 

Professor  Arduino,^  in  Padua,  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
early  Italian  strattgraphers.  He  was  the  first  who  sub-divided 
the  stratified  rock-succession  into  Primitwe^  Secondary^  and 
Tertiary  groups.  His  geological  observations  were  made  on 
the  rocks  of  the  Paduan,  Veronese,  and  Vicentine  districts  and 
the  neighbouring  High  Alps,  and  he  gave  an  excellent  exposi- 
tion of  the  composition,  surface  outcrop,  and  order  of  super* 
position  of  the  strata  in  the  groups  which  he  distinguished. 

According  to  Arduino,  the  Primitive  rocks  are  unfossiliferous, 
and  consist  of  glassy,  micaceous,  strongly  -  folded  schistose 
rocks,  through  which  run  innumerable  veins  of  quartz.  The 
Monies  seamdarii  contain  a  great  number  of  marine  fossils, 
and  are  composed  chiefly  of  limestones,  marls,  and  clays. 
Arduino  enumerates  several  minor  groups  within  the  Secondary 
series,  and  dwells  at  considerable  length  on  the  uppermost 
white  and  reddish  limestones,  the  so^lled  Scaglia  (Cretaceous 

*  Giovamii  Aiduiao  (1713-95)  was  Director  of  Mines  in  the  Vicentine 
Province  and  in  Tuscany,  afterwards  Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Padua;  he 

exerted  a  strong  personal  influence  upon  his  colleagues  in  Italy  and  upon 
the  many  foreign  gcoloi^ists  that  came  to  Italy  for  purposes  of  study.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous  and  won  him  great  rc{)uie.  A  list  of  them  is 
given  in  tlie  Bibao^raJ^hU  gcolo^iquc  ei  palt^onloh^itpte  de  V Italic^  Bologna, 
t8Si. 
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formations).  He  remarks  the  huge  blocks  of  granite  and 
schist  wliich  bestrew  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  Sra^i^.j'a  rocks, 
saying  that  they  have  been  (^learly  (\irried  here  from  Primitive 
rocks  exposed  in  the  neiglibouring  Ty^'^^^-  ^^^^^  remained  for 
a  future  age  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  transport  of  these 
massive  blocks  by  ice.  Arduino's  Monfcs  icriiarii  consist  of  a 
younger  and  highly  fossilifcrous  series  of  limestone,  sand,  marl, 
clay,  etc.,  and  he  observes  that  the  materials  of  these  can 
in  many  cases  be  shown  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Secondary  series. 

The  volcanic  rocks  of  Northern  Italy  were  comprised  by 
Arduino  in  a  separate  group,  and  their  different  origin  was 
clearly  pointed  out ;  he  included  in  the  volcanic  group  not 
only  true  lavas  and  tuffs,  but  also  the  fossilifcrous  strata  with 
which  the  volcanic  rocks  were  interbedded.  Arduino  accord- 
ingly referred  the  origin  of  the  volcanic  group  to  recurrent 
eruptions  and  intermittent  inundations  of  the  sea. 

The  first  coloured  geological  map  was  published  by  Gottlieb 
Glaser  at  Leipzig  in  1775.  Wilhelm  von  Charpentier  published 
three  years  later  the  Mineralogy  of  Chur-Saxony\  which  ranks 
along  with  the  works  of  Lehma^m  and  Fiichsel  as  a  classic  in  the 
early  geological  literature  of  (iermany.  The  distribution  of  the 
princii)al  rocks  and  formations  is  shown  by  means  of  colours 
on  a  large  map,  and  the:  occurrence  of  the  less  important 
rocks,  of  mineral  veins  and  volcanic  dykes,  is  indicated  by 
various  sign*^. 

Charpentier  grouped  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  porphyry, 
and  limestone  together  as  a  basal  formation  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  geological  epoch.  Above  this  basal  formation 
Charpentier  distinguished  argillaceous  schists  and  slates,  and 
the  greywackes  of  the  Carboniferous  series ;  then  the  Flotz,  or 
ore-bearing  group,  which  he  sub-divided  according  to  Lehmann 
and  Fiichsel. 

Some  years  later,  by  the  discovery  of  Goniatites  and  fossil 
plants  in  the  slates  and  greywackes,  Von  Trebra,  an  overseer 
of  mines,  was  able  to  confirm  Charpentier's  conclusion,  that 
the  true  position  of  these  rocks  in  the  succession  was  above, 
and  not  along  with  the  basal  formation. 

While  the  foregoing  authors  were  conducting  stratigraphical 
researches  in  special  localities,  others  were  endeavouring  to 
enlarge  our  arena  of  knowledge  by  means  of  travel  and  by 
observations  of  a  more  general  character  extended  over  wide 
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areas.  One  of  the  most  notable  workers  was  the  versatile 
Guettard,^  who  travelled  through  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  Poland,  and  whose  great  desire  it  was  to  reproduce  his 
sctentiiic  observations  on  maps. 

Guettard's  mineralogical  map  of  France  and  England 
naturally  cannot  compare  with  the  present  Geological  Survey 
maps;  but  it  certainly  gives  so  much  accurate  information 
regarding  the  local  occurrence  of  rocks  and  minerals,  and  the 
position  of  mines,  quarries,  fossil  localities,  mineral  springs, 
hot  springs,  coal,  etc.,  that  it  can  still  be  used  with  advantage. 
The  map  is  not  coloured.  The  accompanying  text  refers  only 
in  a  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  manner  to  the  strati- 
graphical  succession  of  the  rocks. 

It  was  a  pet  scheme  of  Guettard's  to  publish  a  mineralogical 
atlas  of  the  whole  of  France-  This  gigantic  plan  was  never 
completed ;  Guettard,  in  collaboration  with  his  colleague,  the 
chemist  Lavoisier,  published  twenty*nine  parts,  and  Monnet, 
in  1780,  added  thirty-one  farther  sheets.  Indirectly,  this  idea 
of  Guettard's  was  productive  of  very  important  results,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  maps  demanded  an  energetic  search  in  the 
open  field  for  the  necessary  data.  The  enthusiasm  of  Guettard 
inspired  others,  and  there  rapidly  appeared  a  laige  number  of 
scientific  papers  on  the  mineralogical  features  of  different 
French  terrains.  One  very  interesting  paper  gives  an  enthusi- 
astic account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  its  rocks,  its 
minerals,  and  a  large  number  of  fossils. 

Guettard  described  the  processes  of  land  denudation  effected 
by  the  solvent  and  destructive  agency  of  rain  and  rivers,  and 
by  the  abrasion  of  the  waves.  This  is  probably  the  first  paper 
in  which  a  systematic  account  of  denudation  is  given  in  its 
relation  to  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface. 
But  the  most  brilliant  of  Guettard's  achievements  was  his 
discovery  of  the  volcanic  rocks  in  the  Auveigne  region. 

In  1757  he  was  journeying  to  Moulins  and  Rtom,  when  he 
observed  that  blade  stones  were  very  common  on  the  roads 
and  in  buildings.  Recognising  that  these  were  fragments  of 
volcanic  lava,  Guettard,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Malesherbes, 

*  Jean  Etieone  Guettard  (1715-86),  son  of  an  apothecary,  while  ^til!  a 
lioy  displayed  a  passion  for  natural  history,  especially  for  botany ;  studied 
medirinc  in  Paris,  afterwards  acrompnnicd  the  Duke  of  Orlcnns  on  his 
travel,  and  was  made  keeper  of  his  natural  history  collections.  In  1734 
be  wab  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
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followed  the  ttaces  of  the  lava,  and  was  thus  guided  to  the  ex- 
tinct volcanoes  in  Auvergne,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been 
unknown  in  mineralogical  science.  His  famous  paper,  entitled 
"Sur  quelques  montagnes  de  la  France  qui  ont  6t&  Volcans,'' 
was  presented  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1753,  and 
publish^  in  1756.  His  paper  on  basalt  was  published  in 
177a 

Giraud  Soulavie^  abbot  at  Ntmes,  investigated  the  extinct 
volcanoes  in  Vivarats,  Velay,  Auvergne,  and  Provence,  His 
chief  book,  Histoirt  naturelie  de  la  France  meriduma/e  (Nimes, 
1780-84),  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  rocks  of  the 
neighbourhood.  In  it  Soulavie  strongly  advocated  the  vol* 
canic  origin  of  basalt,  and  described  minutely  the  physical 
peculiarities  and  the  divisional  planes  of  basalt  rock.  He  also 
made  an  attempt  to  determine  a  chronological  succession  of 
the  volcanic  eruptions  upon  the  basis  (i)  of  the  position  of 
the  basaltic  fiows  above  or  below  rocks  of  other  composition 
and  origin,  (2)  of  the  preservation  of  the  scoriaceous  and 
slaggy  surfaces,  (3)  of  the  variations  in  the  height  of  the 
extinct  craters.  Even  although  the  succession  drawn  up  by 
Soulavie  could  not  be  other  than  faulty,  owing  to  the  ele> 
mentary  state  of  stratigraphical  knowledge  at  that  time,  it  was 
a  remarkable  piece  of  work,  and  fully  justifies  for  him  a  high 
place  amongst  the  geologists  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  own  contemporaries  were  inclined  to  see  rather 
the  weaknesses  than  the  excellences  in  the  work  of  the  country 
abbot  Many  of  Soulavie's  conceptions  and  observations  have^ 
however,  proved  themselves  to  be  eminently  fruitful  and  valu- 
able. 

Kouelle,  a  lecturer  on  chemistry,  seems  to  have  been  an 
exceptionally  acute  thinker.  In  a  short  introduction  to  a 
series  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  Rouelle  touched  on  the  origin 
of  the  earth  and  the  composition  of  its  crust  He  distinguisluMi 
I'an  old  and  a  new  earth.'^  To  the  first  he  reckoned  granite^ 
in  the  latter  he  placed  all  calcareous,  argillaceous,  and  arena- 
ceous rocks,  together  with  the  fossils  contained  in  them.  The 
fossils  were,  he  said,  distributed  in  the  succession  of  rocks  in 
a  definite  order  of  development,  and  these  extinct  forms  had 
differed  in  the  different  lands  according  to  environment  and 
climat^  just  as  the  existing  &unas  and  floras  differ  in  different 
localities  at  the  present  day.  Rouelle  further  explained  the 
coal  seams  as  accumulations  of  plants;  the  rough  limestone 
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of  Parts  as  a  mass  of  fossil  molluscs,  amongst  which  the  genus 
Ceritbia  predominated ;  and  the  limestones  in  fiuigundy  and 
in  the  Monran  as  similarly  an  aggregated  mass  of  ammonites, 
bdemnites,  and  gryphites.  Unfortunately,  Rouelle  published 
nothing  more  than  the  bare  outline  of  his  ideas,  and  they  failed 
to  benefit  the  general  development  of  geology. 
'  A  Swedish  mineralogist  of  wide  repute  was  Johann  Ferber, 
who  taught  first  in  Sl  Petersburg,  afterwards  in  Berlin,  and 
finally  settled  in  Switzeriand.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
traveller,  and  wrote  interesting  series  of  letters  relating  his 
impressions  and  observations  during  journeys  in  nearly  all 
European  countries.  His  description  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples,  and  stiU  more  his  account  of  the  ejected  rocks 
of  Vesuvius,  are  among  the  finest  scientific  writings  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Ignaz  von  Born,  an  Austrian,  was  a  learned  mineralogist,  and 
a  palaeontologist  of  far  keener  insight  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Like  Rouelle,  he  realised  the  great  part  that 
fossils  were  destined  to  play  in  historical  geology,  observing 
that  successive  assemblages  of  fossils  gave  indication  of  the 
different  geographical  and  climatic  conditions  which  had 
obtained  in  the  same  area  during  successive  ages.  In  one  of 
his  treatises,  Von  Born  recognised  that  the  "  Kamnicrbiihcr* 
near  Franzensbad  was  an  extinct  volcano,  but  this  opinion 
was  at  the  time  attacked  and  contradicted  by  Keuss,  the 
Neptunist 

G.  L.  LcJtrc  de  Buffon}  —  It  was  only  natural  that  misgivings 
should  have  been  aroused  \\\  the  minds  of  many  thinkers 
regarding  a  science  whose  literature  frequently  indulged  in 
unfounded  and  fantastic  hypotheses,  and  whose  votaries  seemed 
often  to  arrive  at  worldly  distinction  without  having  displayed 
any  deep  scientitic  knowledge  or  accurate  observation  of 
nature. 

Buffon  gave  expression  to  this  widespread  feeling  among  his 
contemporaries  when  he   made   the  sarcastic  remark  that 

'  George  Louis  Leclerc  de  Buffon,  born  at  Montbard  in  Burgundy  in 
1707,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  land -proprietor  and  Member  of  Parliaineot, 

Benjamin  Leclerc.    In  the  early  part  of  his  scientific  career,  he  devoted 

!»imsclf  to  physics  and  mathematics,  l.ut  was  appointed  in  1739  to  succeed 
Diifay  as  Director  of  the  Butnnical  Garden  at  I'ari^  He  received  the  title 
of  Count  with  the  surname  De  Buffon.    He  died  in  Paris  in  1 788. 
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geologists  must  feel  like  the  ancient  Roman  augurs  who  could 
not  meet  each  other  without  laughing.  Nevertheless^  -  he 
resolved  to  gather  together  all  the  actual  observations  hitherto 
recorded  in  geological  science,  and  to  construct  a  more  reason- 
able history  of  the  earth  upon  this  recognised  basis. 

His  first  geological  work,  ThhrU  de  la  Terre^  which  was 
published  in  i749»  marked  little  advance  upon  current 
literature^  but  it  was  an  able  aigument  against  the  principles  of 
the  earth's  origin  held  by  Whiston.  Burnet,  Woodward,  and 
Leibnitz,  and  boldly  denounced  the  popular  idea  of  a  universal 
Deluge.  His  great  work,  ^poquts  dt  la  Nature^  appeared 
twenty-nine  years  later,  in  1778. 

Buffon  there  enumerates  five  "facts"  of  first  importance^ 
and  five  additional "  monuments  '*  or  comments.  The  facts  *' 
are  physical  in  character;  they  postulate  the  oblate-spheroidal 
form  of  the  earth;  compare  the  small  amount  of  heat  received 
from  the  sun  with  the  large  supply  possessed  by  the  body  of 
the  earth;  the  effect  of  the  earth's  internal  heat  in  altering  the 
rocks  of  the  crust;  and  the  prestoce  of  fossils  everywhere  over 
the  earth,  even  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  The 

monuments  "  assert  that  all  limestones  consist  of  the  remains 
of  marine  organisms,  and  that  in  Asia,  America,  and  the  North 
of  Europe  the  remains  of  large  terrestrial  animals  occur  at  a 
small  depth  below  the  surface,  showing  that  they  apparently 
dwelt  in  these  regions  at  no  very  remote  age;  whereas  the 
deeper-lying  remains  of  marine  creatures  in  the  same  r^ion 
belong  to  extinct  species^  or  are  related  only  to  forms  now 
inhabiting  far  distant  seas. 

Starting  from  these  axioms,  Buflbn  portrays  in  very  attractive 
terms  the  beginning,  the  past,  and  the  future  of  our  phmct 
He  derives  the  material  of  our  earth  and  the  other  bodies  of 
the  solar  qpstem  from  the  impact  of  a  great  comet  with  the  sun. 
The  earth's  material  assumed  the  form  of  a  spheroid  flattened 
at  the  Poles,  and  for  8,936  years  continued  in  a  molten  states. 
This  was  the  first  epoch  in  Buflbn's  scheme,  and  he  determined 
its  length  of  duration  by  a  series  of  experiments  with  balls  of 
melted  iron  of  different  sizes.  In  the  same  way  he  determined 
the  duration  of  the  molten  state  to  be  644  years  in  the  case  of 
the  moon,  2,127  for  Mercury,  1,130  for  Mars,  5,140  for  Satum, 
and  9,433  years  for  Jupiter.  The  period  required  for  the  earth 
to  cool  down  to  its  present  temperature  was  calculated  by 
BuObn  to  be  at  least  74,800  years. 
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To  the  second  epoch  {cina  35,000  years)  BuflTon  assigns  the 
gradual  consolidation  of  the  material  at  the  earth's  surface. 
The  occurrence  of  rents  in  this  primitive  crust  allowed  the 
influx  of  molten  metallic  ores,  and  was  the  first  cause  of  surface 
irregularities.  At  the  commencement  of  the  third  epoch  (ca. 
1 5-20,000  years),  the  cooling  of  the  earth  proceeded  so  far  that 
the  atmospheric  vapours  were  precipitated  and  gave  origin  to 
the  primitive  universal  ocean.  Then  began  the  development  of 
life  in  the  warm  waters  and  the  accumulation  of  marine  sedi- 
ments. Gradually  the  mountains  and  continents  appeared,  the 
tapering  of  the  continents  towards  the  south  being  due  to  the 
rush  of  oceanic  currents  from  south  to  north.  The  fourth 
period  {ca,  5000  years)  was  signalised  by  a  sudden  accession 
of  the  earth^s  internal  heat,  with  the  result  that  violent  volcanic 
eruptions  burst  forth,  and  were  accompanied  by  gigantic 
convulsions  of  the  earth's  crust 

The  fifth  period  saw  calm  restored,  but  the  equatorial  regions 
were  still  so  hot  as  to  be  uninhabitable.  Life  flourished  over 
large  continental  regions  at  the  Poles,  and  the  laige  terrestrial 
animals,  elephants,  mastodons,  the  rhinoceros,  and  others,  came 
into  existence.  As  the  heat  continued  to  diminish,  the  faunas 
and  floras  gradually  migrated  southward 

The  sixth  period  saw  the  decimation  of  a  continuous 
northern  continent  into  several  portions,  and  many  local 
changes  in  the  extent  and  position  of  the  seas.  Man  appeared 
and  l)cgan  to  struggle  with  lower  creation  for  the  means  of 
existence. 

The  seventh  period  is  the  epoch  of  Man's  lordship  in  the 
work!,  and  this  will  continue  until  the  earth  cools  to  a  tempera- 
ture twenty-five  times  colder  than  that  of  the  present  age,  when 
all  Creation  on  the  Eartli's  surface  will  be  annihilated. 

liuflon's  merit  consists  in  the  bold  construction  and  masterly 
exposition  of  a  theory  wIulIi  for  the  first  time  brought  the 
histori(  al  pcssibililics  of  geoloj^y  to  the  forefront.  His  calcu- 
lation of  the  duraiion  of  tlie  successive  epochs  had,  it  is  true, 
no  empirical  basis.  Yet  it  made  sufficiently  clear  to  all  readers 
the  author's  desire  to  insist  upon  loni^  periods  of  lime  for  the 
slow  j>roresses  of  change  in  the  earth's  confiu;uration,  and  for 
llie  appearance  of  successive  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
Some  of  the  noteworthy  advances  made  by  BufTon  were  the 
diffcTeriiiation  which  he  drew  between  the  priniiii\e  rocks 
formed  m  the  second  period,  and  the  sedimentary  and  volcanic 
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rocks  of  the  next  periods;  his  clear  conception  that  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean  had  become  extinct  and  been 
succeeded  by  younger  forms;  his  allocation  of  the  early  home 
of  the  large  Mammalia  in  Polar  districts;  and  his  belief,  based 
upon  the  distribution  of  land  faunas,  iliat  ihe  Old  and  New 
Worlds  had  once  ficcn  muted  as  a  wide  Northern  Continent. 

The  weaker  fcaluics  of  BufTon's  work  are  his  views  about  ili  j 
origin  of  ni(niiUaiLj.s  and  valleys,  which  are  far  behind  those 
of  Steno,  and  appear  to  have  been  taken  fur  the  most  part 
from  the  Tciiiivned,  He  also  neglected  to  incorporate  the 
important  results  attained  by  Lehtnann,  Fuchsel,  Ardumu,  and 
other  stratigraphers.  At  the  same  time,  Buffon  was  undeniably 
one -of  the  most -gifted  t^xpuiients  of  that  speculaiive  diiectioa 
which  characterise  the  geok>gicaPvvritings~cf  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.^  ^I'his  prrrTod,  liowcvcr, 
contributed  a  large  amount  of  useful  material  towards  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  its  many  theoretical  failures 
brought  men  at  last  to  a  clearer  prccej^tion  that  the  materials 
for  an  accurate  history  of  the  earth  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
earth  itself.  But  the  key  had  not  yet  been  dis(  (  a  cred  to  ihu 
solution  of  a  chronological  succession  of  rock-lorniations  ;  the 
study  of  stratigraphy  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  merest 
beginning  had  been  made  in  the  investigation  of  deformaiioa 
of  the  crust  and  mountain  structure* 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes. — The  phenomena  of  volcanoes 
and  earthcpiakes  have  always  attracted  a  large  share  of 
att^'Hlinn  from  geologists,  not  only  in  virtue  of  their  majesty 
and  s[)lendour,  but  also  because  of  their  destructive  effects 
upon  human  life  and  property.  The  philosophers  of  antii|uity 
for  the  most  part  associated  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  with  a 
molten  earth-nucleus,  or  with  special  subterranean  centres  of 
eruptivity,  and  the  majority  of  the  autliors  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  supported  one  or  other 
of  these  views. 

Martin  Lister  had  a  theory  that  when  sand  or  other  material 
with  an  admixture  of  sulphur  weathered  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
sul[)hur  became  heated  and  exp]od«''l,  rnn'iing  volcanic  erup- 
tions. Lemery,  in  1700,  put  Listers  ih -fiiv  to  experimental 
test ;  he  showed  how  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  iron  t.l'Tvjs,  and 
water  imbedded  in  rnrih  becomes  heated,  and  imaiiy  bursts 
Open  the  earthy  covering  and  ennts  flame  and  vapour. 
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The  submarine  eruptions  at  Santorin,  in  1707,  were  fully 
reponed  by  Vallisnieri  and  Lazzaro  Moro,  but  Mount  Vesuvius 
was  the  volcano  which  proved  the  chief  source  of  interest 
throughout  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  it  was  visited  by  cultured  men  of  all  countries  during 
their  travels  in  Italy. 

The  Royal  Librarian  in  Nai>les,  lather  della  Torre,  in 
1755  compiled  a  complete  record  of  all  the  active  eru[)tions 
and  other  phenomena  observed  at  Vesuvius  from  79  a.d.  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Valuable  information  about 
Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  the  surroundings  of  Naples  is  contained 
in  the  letters  addressed  by  the  English  ambassador  at  Naples, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
London.  And  tl>e  handsome  volume,  with  fifty-nine  coloured 
plates,  by  the  same  author  still  holds  its  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  trustworthy  historical  and  scientific  accounts  of 
Mount  Vesuvius. 

The  progress  of  travel  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries  gradually  added  a  knowledge  of  the  wide 
distribution  of  volcanic  mountains.  Besides  the  S.  European 
volcanoes  and  Mt.  Hecla  in  Iceland,  geographers  recognised 
the  active  volcanoes  of  Kamtschatka,  of  Japan,  the  Sunda 
Isles,  the  Philippines,  the  Canary  Isles,  the  Azores,  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

Meantime  Guettard's  discovery  of  the  extinct  voIranDc.-,  of 
Auvergne  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  mineralogicai  study  of 
the  volcanic  rocks  in  that  vicinity. 

Nicolas  Dcsmarest,  a  French  Professor,  opposed  Guettard's 
erroneous  conception  that  the  Auvergne  basalt  pillars  had 
crystallised  from  a  watery  fluid,  and  demonstrated  the 
resemblance  of  the  Auvergne  basalt  to  certain  recent  lavas. 
He  showed  that  in  the  Auvergne  district  true  basalt  is 
frequently  covered  by  volcanic  ashes  or  rests  upon  ashy 
material,  that  the  transition  in  the  field  from  basalt  to 
true  lava  is  quite  gradual,  and  that  the  basalt  everywhere 
presents  the  character  of  a  volcanic  mass  that  has  been 
origitially  molten  and  has  afterwards  consolidated.  lie 
thought,  further,  that  basaltic  rock  frequently  showed  transiiiuns 
to  porphyry  (trachyte  and  phonolite),  and  this  again  into 
granite,  and  concluded  that  ail  these  rocks  probably  originated 
from  a  molten  state,  the  granite  representing  rock  solidified 
from  a  less  fluid  state  of  the  volcanic  magma,  and  basalt 
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representing  rock  formed  from  a  completely  molten  magma. 
In  spite  of  Desmarcst's  mistaken  views  about  the  relationship 
of  basalt  to  porpliyiy  and  granite,  he  was  the  first  clear 
exponent  of  the  igneous  origin  of  these  rocks.  He  v  as 
besides  a  pioneer  in  the  comparative  method  of  study- 
ing the  igneous  rocks.  Papers  confirming  Desmarest  in  his 
estimate  of  the  igneous  origin  of  basalt,  porphyry,  and 
granite  were  contributed  by  Raspe  in  Hesse,  by  Professor 
Arduino  in  Padua,  and  by  Mr.  Strange,  the  English  consul 
in  Venice. 

Faujas  de  Saint-Fond  (1742-1819),  Professor  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris,  brought  forward 
conclusive  evidences  of  the  igneous  origin  of  basalt  in  his 
famous  work  entitled,  On  the  Extinct  ]u)Icanoes  of  Vivarais 
and  Velay.  The  work  contains  a  detailed  mineralogical 
investigation  of  the  ejected  material  of  active  volcanoes,  and 
compares  them  with  the  rocks  present  in  Vivarais  and  Velay. 
In  the  course  of  his  journeys  in  Southern  France  he  found 
a  volcanic  tuff  identical  with  the  Pozzuolo  earth,  and 
established  the  flourishing  industry  of  the  preparation  of 
cement.  Samt-Fond's  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the 
extinct  volcanoes  in  Vivarais  and  Velay  are  excellent,  and 
have  scarcely  been  surpassed  in  later  publications. 

The  fearful  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon  in  1755  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  large  number  of  scientific  inquiries 
into  the  causes  of  earthtiuakes.  William  Stukeley's  theory, 
attributing  earthquakes  to  electrical  disturbances,  gained  a 
certain  amount  of  support  abroad.  Another  Englishman,  Mr. 
Michell,  suggested  that  the  sudden  expansion  of  vapours 
enclosed  in  fissures  and  cavities  of  the  earth's  crust  caused 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  the  upheaval  of  mountain-systems, 
and  the  deformation  of  the  rocks. 


^      Third  Period  ^The  Heroic  Age  of  Geology, 

FROM  1790  TO  1820. 

The  characteristic  features  of  this  a^c,  and  tliat  wliich  gave 
it  a  rejuvenating  significance  in  the  development  of  geology, 
was  the  determined  s[)iril  Lliat  prevailed  to  discouniLiiance 
speculation,  and  to  seek  untiringly  in  the  field  and  in  the 
labuialories  after  new  observations,  new  truths. 
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Interest  was  directed,  in  the  first  place,  towards  the  in- 
vestigation and  description  of  ihL*  accessible  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust.  The  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  strata 
were  studied  with  enthusiasm.  The  bolder  inquirers  ventured 
into  wild  recesses  of  mountain-chains  and  climbed  snowy 
peaks,  whose  difficulties  had  hitherto  been  thouglit  insur- 
mountable ;  travellers  explored  the  uninhabited  plains  of 
Siberia,  the  remote  mountain-ranges  of  Asia  and  America, 
and  brought  home  with  them  new  scientific  material  and 
observations  of  the  highest  importance  for  comparative  re- 
search. 

The  illustrious  Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Freiberc^,  Abraham 
Gottlob  Werner,  exercised  an  unrivalled  authority  amongst  the 
followers  of  the  strict  descriptive  method  in  natural  histof}'. 
By  the  skill  and  eloquence  of  his  teaching,  far  more  than  by 
his  bookb  and  writinc^s,  Werner  inspired  in  his  scholars  and 
adherents  a  devest  ion  towards  exact  methods  of  study.  The 
public  lectures  given  by  Werner  systematised  for  the  first 
time  the  subject-matter  that  should  properly  come  within  the 
domain  of  that  rapidly  growing  branch  of  science  for  which  he 
originally  suggested  the  name  "Science  of  Mountains,"  but 
afterwards  called  "Geognosy."  Werner  included  in  his  system 
of  geognosy  the  mineralogical  identification  of  the  rocks,  also 
the  minerals  present  in  them,  and  their  special  places  of  occur- 
rence, the  determination  of  the  stratigraphical  pusibon  of  tlie 
rocks,  their  thickness,  and  mutual  relationships,  as  well  as  the 
conditions  under  which  they  took  origin. 

Under  the  term  "geology,"  suggested  l)y  De  Luc,  Werner 
would  only  recognise  theoretical  speculations  about  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  earth.  Great  though  the  advantages  of 
Werner's  method  were,  it  was  not  without  its  weaknesses. 
The  chronological  succession  of  the  individual  members  of  a 
formation  was  not  determined  with  snfficient  precision,  the 
fossils  were  scarcely  used  in  determining  the  age  of  a  rock 
stratum,  and  the  history  of  organic  creation  was  not  even 
recognised  as  a  subject  of  investigation  in  geognosy. 


In  this  respect  the  great  pioneer  was  the  English  engineer, 
William  Smith.  He  was  the  first  to  make  known  on  incon- 
testable evidence  that  the  stratified  rocks  of  England  could  be 
most  securely  identified  and  arranged  in  chronological  order 
according  to  their  organic  contents.  Smith's  method  of  deter- 
mining the  age  of  rock-strata  from  the  organic  remains  found 
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in  them  provided  an  inestimable  c()mj)lenient  tu  Werner's 
system,  since  the  latter  rested  in  the  main  upon  niineralogiral 
distinctions,  \\  illiam  Sniilh  has  received  the  merited  appella- 
tion of  "  father  of  historical  geology."  Two  French  scientists, 
Alexandre  lirongniart  and  Cuvicr,  attained  similar  result?, 
independently  of  William  Smith,  from  their  examination  ol" 
the  fossils  in  the  rocks  of  liie  i'aris  basin. 

Thus  the  knowledge  and  comparative  investigation  of  fossil 
faunas  and  floras  came  to  be  recognised  as  a  leading  feature 
in  the  study  of  rock-formations.  Rapid  studies  were  made  in 
the  new  direction  of  research  i)y  Cuvier,  Ikongniart,  Lamarck, 
Schlotheim,  Sower  by,  and  others.  The  name  of  Palaeontology 
was  given  to  the  special  dei)artment  of  s^o  j l  ogical  and  geo- 
logical science  that  treated  of  e.xtinct  organic  forms. 

During  this  period  (1780-1820),  while  advances  were  being 
made  in  empirical  methods  of  study,  the  theoretical  aspect 
of  geology  remained  for  the  most  pan  on  the  old  lines. 

The  theories  of  the  universe  presented  by  Do  Luc  and  He 
la  M^therie  are  largely  imaginative.  Cuvier's  Catastrophal 
Theory  still  betrays  the  dominating  influences  of  the  older 
literature.  Werner's  iiypotheses  about  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  earth  scarcely  rise  above  the  ideas  current 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Indeed,  the 
erroneous  views  held  by  Werner  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
basalt  and  r>f  volcanoes,  together  with  the  one  sided  character 
of  his  Neptuuisiii:  doctrines,  appreciably  retarded  the  progress 
of  geology. 

The  opponents  of  the  Neptunistir  doctrines  were  the 
Plutoiiir^t^  and  VoUanists,  who  numbered  in  their  ranks 
many  observers  of  world-wide  rei)Ute — €.g.^  iluiton,  Doiomicu, 
Von  Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  Breislak.  Yet  the  early  Plutonisis 
had  no  great  array  of  facts  before  them,  and  their  teaching  was 
necessarily  inadcciuatc  for  purposes  of  generalisation. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  made 
memorable  in  geology  by  the  pioneer  labours  of  a  brilliant 
j)halanx  of  scientilic  men  -  Werner,  Saiissure,  Humboldt, 
Ilutton,  W.  Smith,  Cuvicr,  lirongniart,  ami  others.  Their 
works  and  teaching  stirred  new  activity  and  interest  in  this 
branch  of  research  in  the  mining  schools  of  Europe,  and 
numerous  adherents  gathered  round  the  intellectual  heroes 
of  the  age.    Students  were  attracted  by  the  freshness  of  the 
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mineraloglcal  and  geognostic  discipline,  as  it  now  came  to  be 
enunciated  in  professorial  courses  of  lectures,  and  above  all 
by  enthusiasm  for  a  science  which  had  largely  to  be  pursued 
out-of-doors,  and  therefore  offered  wide  scope  for  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  mental  energies  of  youth. 

Following  the  guidance  of  their  great  leaders,  a  numerous 
band  of  workers,  by  their  unabated  zeal  in  connecting  and 
identifying  fossils  and  rock-specimens,  no  less  than  by  un- 
remitted observations  in  the  field,  established  the  young 
science  of  geology  upon  a  platform  of  equality  with  other 
spheres  of  scientific  knowledge.^ 

Pallas  and  De  Saussiire, — Pallas  and  De  Saussure  are  two 
of  the  few  scientific  men  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who  endeavoured  to  explain  the  surface  conformation 
of  the  earth  upon  principles  of  stratigraphy  and  structure. 
Peter  Simon  Pallas,  born  in  Berlin  in  1741,  came  of  a  highly 

'  The  chief  sents  of  mineralogical  r\nd  i^eognostic  tcachinq;  at  this  lime 
were  the  niiniiii^-schoohs;  that  of  Frcibcri;;  was  founded  in  17(35,  Schemnitz, 
1770,  St.  Petersburg,  17S3,  and  Paris,  1790.  Geology  was  also  associated, 
at  least  in  Gennany,  with  the  literature  of  mining  and  mtneralc^.  Voigt 
published  a  magazine  on  mineralogy  and  mining  interests  (Weimar,  i7S9< 
91).  A  number  of  important  papers  on  f^cology,  mineralogy,  and  mining 
are  contained  in  C.  E.  von  Moll's  Jahrbitchcr  der  Berf^itfid  HuHrnkinide 
(Salzburg,  1797-1801),  a  series  which  continued  to  lie  published  until  1862. 
K.  G  Leonhard's  Pockei'hook  {Tasckenbuth)  for  Afinera/ogy  was  founded 
in  1807,  and  soon  took  the  first  rank  among  the  German  journals,  which 
it  has  continiitMl  to  retain  to  the  present  day,  its  title  having  been  changed 
in  1830  to  Jahrbuch  f  ur  J\Iineraloqh\  Geologic^  tiud  rciicfaktcnkiDuic 
( Paheoutology).  Ballenstedt's  Archiv  fur  d  e  neueslen  Entdeckungen 
in  der  Urweii  (Quedlinburg  and  Leipzig,  1809-24,  6  vols.)  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  occurrence  of  human  remains,  diluvial  animals,  and 
other  fossils,  likewise  to  questions  of  a  theoretical  nature.  In  France,  the 
Journal des  Mines  (Paris,  1795-1815)  corresponds  to  these  German  publica- 
tions. From  the  year  1816,  this  magazine  received  the  title  Anualcs  des 
Mines,  which  it  still  bears.  The  Jmrnal de  Physique^  published  by  Rosier 
and  De  la  Meiherie,  contains  a  number  of  theoretical  papers  by  De  Luc 
and  De  la  Metherie,  and  also  important  petrographical  communications  by 
Dolomieu,  Cordier,  and  others.  In  England,  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  was  founded  in  1807,  and  geological  and  paU^ontological  papers 
were  afterwards  published  in  the  Transactions^  later  in  the  PrtKeedings 
and  Quarterly  Journal  of  this  Society;  previously  contributions  in  these 
branches  of  science  had  been  published  chiefly  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  In  the  other  European 
States,  scientific  Societies  and  Academies  were  zealous  in  the  publication 
of  special  papers  on  geological  and  pakeonlological  subjects. 
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gifted  family.  His  father  was  professor  of  surgery,  his  mother 
belonged  to  the  French  colony  in  Berlin.  His  inborn  talent 
for  languages  developed  early ;  while  still  at  school,  he 
mastered  French,  English,  and  Latin  in  addition  to  his  native 
tongue.  He  studied  medicine  and  natural  science  at  Berlin, 
Halle,  Gottingen,  and  Leyden,  and  after  a  visit  to  England, 
settled  at  the  Hague  in  1763,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
science.  I'he  turning-point  in  his  career  was  an  invitation  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  further  request  that  he  should 
undertake  the  leadership  of  an  expedition  to  Siberia,  planned 
by  Empress  Catherine  II. 

Pallas  spent  six  years  of  great  privation  (1768-74)  in 
Eastern  Russia  and  Siberia,  exploring  the  plains,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  with  a  view  both  to  their  geography  and  to  their  faunas 
and  floras,  and  he  also  examined  geographically  the  Ural  and 
Altai  mountains. 

Partly  during  the  expedition  and  partly  afterwards,  Pallas 
published  a  three-volume  work  containing  an  account  of  his 
travels  and  observations.  Few  explorers  have  contril  utcd 
such  a  vast  wealth  of  geographical,  geological,  botanical, 
zoological,  and  ethnographical  observations  as  Pallas  has  done 
in  this  justly  famous  work. 

In  1793  Pallas  commenced  a  journey  of  two  years'  duration 
in  Southern  Russia  and  the  Crimea.  He  liked  the  province 
of  Taurida  so  well  that  he  afterwards  took  up  residence  there 
upon  an  estate  presented  to  him  by  Empress  Catherine.  He 
continued  his  scientific  researches  for  several  years,  until, 
failing  in  health  and  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  he 
returned  to  his  native  city  in  1810,  and  died  in  Bcrlio 
in  iSii. 

Pallas  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  scientific  world. 
He  achieved  his  successes  mainly  in  zon-ogical  and  geograph- 
ical research,  but  he  also  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of 
geology.  His  geological  views  are  contained  in  a  treatise 
published  by  the  St.  PetersfmrG:  Acndemy,  Consideration  of 
the  Structure  of  Mouniain-Ciiains  (1777),  and  in  Physical 
and  Topo^sraphical  Ske/ches  of  Taurida  (1794). 

John  Michell  had  in  1760  published  in  \\\^  Philosophical 
7ra?isactions  a  series  of  observations  on  earthquakes  and 
mountain-structure.  This  paper  was  accompanied  by  nn  ideal 
section  through  a  mountain -system,  showing  a  central  core 
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composed  of  the  crystalline  massive  rocks,  on  either  side  a 
succession  of  uptilted  and  upheaved  strata  covered  in  their 
turn  by  younger,  slightly  tilted,  or  horizontal  deposits 
composing  the  neighbouring  plains.  Michell,  however,  did 
not  draw  any  general  conclusions.  Pallas  was  enabled  from 
his  wide  experience  to  fill  in  the  details  of  Michell's  skeleton 
plan  of  a  mountain-system. 

According  to  Pallas,  granite  forms  the  core  of  all  great 
mountain-systems.  It  is  covered  by  unfossiliferous  schistose 
rocks  of  various  kinds,  serpentine,  porphyry,  etc.  These  rest 
against  the  granite  in  highly-tilted  or  vertical  positions,  and 
are  themselves  succeeded  by  argillaceous  schists  and  shales, 
and  by  thick  masses  of  limestone  containing  marine  iossils. 
The  shales  and  limestones  have  highly-tilted  positions  where 
they  occur  in  the  inner  parts  of  a  mountain-system,  hut 
become  less  tilted  and  horizontal  in  the  outer  portions,  tiie 
number  and  variety  of  the  fossils  at  the  same  time  increasing. 
The  low  hills  and  plains  are  composed  either  of  sandstone,  marls, 
and  red  clay  with  stems  of  trees  and  twigs  of  land  plants,  or 
of  loose  material,  with  the  bones  of  large  land  mammals. 
Pallas  examined  the  mammalian  remains  with  great  care. 
He  proved  the  astonishing  frequency  in  the  occurrence  of 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  bison  in  the  Siberian  plains,  and 
described  a  rhinoceros  corpse  with  hide  and  hair  complete, 
imbedded  in  the  sand  and  pebbles  on  the  bank  of  the  Willui 
river.  He  also  stated  that  great  accumulations  of  sand 
and  sulphur  occur  in  the  schistose  zone  of  rocks,  and  that 
the  decomposition  of  those  materials  gives  origin  to  volcanic 
disturbances,  which  however  affect  only  the  rocks  above  the 
schistose  zone  and  the  granite. 

The  primeval  ocean  of  the  globe,  in  his  opinion,  never  stood 
more  than  too  fathoms  above  the  present  sea-level,  so  that 
the  granite  core  of  the  mountain-chains  could  not  have  been 
covered  by  it  All  mountain-ranges  composed  of  schists,  lime- 
stone, and  younger  formations,  or,  as  Pallas  called  them,  the 
mountains  of  the  second  and  third  order,  owed  their  upheaval 
to  volcanic  force.  The  schist  mountains  had  originated  before 
the  creation  of  living  creatures ;  then  the  limestone  ranges 
rose  above  the  primeval  ocean,  and  some  of  these,  such  as  the 
Alps,  in  relatively  recent  periods.  The  mountains  of  the  third 
order  were  due  to  the  last  volcanic  eruptions.  The  upheaval 
of  mountain-chains  was  always  accompanied  by  violent  ground- 
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ticiiiors  and  by  other  disturbances  of  the  earths  surface. 
Great  cavities  formed  in  the  earth's  crust  and  filled  with 
sea-water ;  or,  sometimes,  portions  of  the  continents  were 
devastated  by  floods.  In  illustration  of  this,  Pallas  said  that 
ai  ilie  outbreak  of  volcanic  action  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
South  Seas,  ^''7v/iich  iivo  seas  seem  io  ocaipy  a  posiiton  above 
one  common  volcanic  arCy'  the  waters  of  the  Equator  were 
forced  towards  the  Poles,  and  carried  northward  from  India 
the  plants  and  animals  that  now  lie  buried  in  the  loose  gravels 
of  the  Siberian  ])lains.  This  was  the  explanation  he  gave 
of  the  occurrence  in  such  remarkable  number  of  bones  of 
mammoths,  rhinoceroses,  and  buffaloes  in  Siberia. 

Although  this  explanation  and  many  of  his  opinions 
about  volcanoes  were  erroneous,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Pallas  was  an  accurate  observer,  and  that  his 
broadly  conceived  delineation  of  the  surface  conformation, 
general  sculpture,  and  physical  characters  of  a  huge  and 
hitherto  untravelled  territory,  conferred  an  inestimable  boon 
on  the  struggling  natural  sciences.  The  works  of  Pallas  have 
been  the  basis  of  all  later  geological  investigations  in  eastern 
and  southern  Russia,  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  and  in 
Siberia. 

'  A  life-long  student  of  the  French-Swiss  Alps,  Horace 
Benedicte  de  Saussure  must  always  be  given  the  place  of 
honour  amongst  the  early  founders  of  the  science  of  the 
mountains.  Born  in  Geneva  in  1740,  the  scion  of  a  noble 
and  rich  patrician  family  which  had  already  won  high 
scientific  repute  in  the  previous  century,  De  Saussure  en- 
joyed in  his  early  years  and  education  every  advantage  of 
wealth,  culture,  and  influence.  As  a  boy-  he  rambled  in 
the  country  around  Geneva,  diligently  collecting  plants  and 
minerals.  But  the  mountains  near  Geneva  failed  to 
satisfy  the  enterprise  of  the  youthful  student.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  made  his  first  walking  tour  to  Chamonix,  and 
from  that  time  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
Western  Alps.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  the  Academy  of  Geneva. 

In  1787,  at  the  head  of  a  well-ef]uipped  party,  he  carried  out 
the  first  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  the  following  year  he 
spent  eighteen  days  in  the  Col  du  Geant,  at  a  height  of  over 
10,000  feet;  and  between  1789  and  1792,  he  clim!)ed  the 
summits  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  Breithorn  and  Rothhorn.  In 
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t}94  a  stroke  of  paralysis  put  an  end  to  his  mountaineering 
activity,  and  in  1 799  he  died. 

Saussure's  glowing  descriptions  of  the  Alpine  world  removed 
the  prejudice  against  the  "  Montagnes  Maudits,''  and  awakened 
a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  the  infinite  wonderland  of  beauty 
and  deiight  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Alps.  Apart  from 
his  achievements  in  science,  De  Saussure  may  be  regarded  as 
the  pioneer  of  a  practically  new  cult  in  human  enjoyment,  the 
love  of  mountain-climbing. 

His  great  work,  Voyage  dans  ies  Aipes,  is  a  model  of  clear 
language,  exact  observation,  absence  of  bias,  and  cautious 
reserve  in  forming  general  conclusions.  His  style  is  simple, 
concise^  without  rhetorical  efforts,  yet  by  no  means  devoid  of 
elegance.  At  the  outset  De  Saussure  laid  down  the  principle 
that  we  need  not  expect  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the 
earth's  past  by  a  study  of  flat  plains ;  that  only  by  solving  the 
problems  presented  to  our  view  in  mountain  systems  can  we 
hope  to  gain  insight  into  the  series  of  biological  and  geological 
events  in  the  history  of  our  world.  His  chief  concern  was  to 
observe  accurately ;  he  placed  little  importance  on  theoretical 
speculations. 

The  descriptions  of  his  journeys  start  with  the  environment 
of  Geneva, — with  Mont  Sal^ve,  the  Rhone  Valley,  and  the 
south-west  Jura, — continue  into  the  Dauphind,  across  the 
Tarentaise  and  Maurienne  group,  the  Mont  Cenis  Massive, 
the  Ligurian  Alps,  and  embrace  the  Provence  and  the  Rhone 
Valley.  The  district  examined  in  greatest  scientific  detail  was 
that  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Valais  group;  but  he  also  travelled 
through  the  St.  Bernard  group,  the  Berne  and  Gotthard  Alps, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Lucerne.  Everywhere  he 
observed  and  noted  the  local  varieties  of  rock  and  the 
occurrences  of  minerals  and  fossils.  He  also  entered  the 
strike  and  dip  of  the  strata  upon  topographical  maps,  although 
be  made  no  attempt  at  geological  maps  and  sections. 

In  his  views  on  mountains  tructurc,  T)e  Saussure  followed 
Pallas.  He  showed  tliat  in  the  Western  Alps,  as  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  a  central  core  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  primitive 
rocks,  was  succeeded  by  stralified  but  unfossihferous  shales 
and  schists  of  different  kinds.  The  schistose  rocks  were  luost 
steeply  lilted  in  the  Central  Alps,  where  they  came  into 
proximity  with  the  pntintive  rocks,  while  towards  t!ie  outer 
Alps  the  secondary  rocks  (limestone,  sandstone,  conglomerates) 
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followed  in  less  tilted  positions.  More  striking  than  this  scheme 
of  Alpine  structure  is  De  Saussure's  admirable  description  of 
the  fan-shaped  arrangement  of  the  schists  in  the  Central  Alps 
of  western  Switzerland,  and  his  proof  that  the  longitudinal 
valleys  and  the  chains  of  secondary  rock  follow  the  strike  of 
the  strata  and  the  continuation  of  the  main  ridge,  remaining 
parallel  with  the  leading  or  central  chain.  Saussure  further  set 
forth  the  asymmetry  of  form  presented  by  the  Western  Alps,  in 
respect  of  thehr  gradual  descent  to  the  Swiss  plains  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  their  abrupt  descent  on  the  Italian  side. 
He  examined  the  mineral  composition  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
alternation,  succession,  and  position  of  the  different  kinds  of 
rock.  He  also  studied  the  topographical,  meteorological,  and 
physical  relations  in  the  mountains.  A  permanent  addition  to 
the  facts  of  physical  geography  was  made  by  his  height  measure- 
ments, his  observations  of  electrical  atmospheric  disturbances, 
his  determinations  of  the  snow-line^  rise  of  temperature  in 
the  ground  and  in  the  depths  of  the  lakes,  his  investiga- 
tions of  glaciers,  and  of  the  distribution  of  plants  at  different 
altitudes. 

It  was  not  until  aStet  the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  work  that  De  Saussure  became  acquainted  with  Werner's 
geognostic  and  mineralogical  writings.  He  welcomed  the  new 
methods  and  additional  knowledge  supplied  by  Werner,  and 
promptly  tried  to  apply  them  in  the  district  he  was  himself 
ejcamining.  Hence  we  cannot  blame  De  Saussure  when  we 
find  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  work,  certain 
ideas  about  rock  structure  and  mountain  upheaval  that  appear 
contradictory  to  views  expressed  in  the  earlier  volumes. 

De  Saussure  also  changed  his  opinions  more  than  once 
about  valley-erosion  and  about  the  origin  of  the  immense 
thicknesses  of  ifSrt's  and  pebble  deposits  in  the  Rhone  Valley 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Like  Professor  Arduino  of 
Padua,  De  Saussure  was  Intensely  interested  in  the  ni^elflue 
conglomerates  and  morainic  accumulations  and  erratic  blocks 
on  the  outer  Alpine  slopes,  but  was  no  more  successful  than 
Arduino  in  arriving  at  an  explanation.  He  referred  them  all 
to  one  geological  period,  during  which  he  thought  gigantic 
inthrows  of  the  crust  had  taken  place,  and  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  rushing  into  the  crust-basins  had  fragmented,  torn  away, 
and  scattered  large  masses  of  rock. 

With  our  present  intimate  knowledge  of  glaciation,  it  seems 
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Strange  that  De  Saussure  should  have  provided  us  with  a 
minute  description  of  the  rounded,  hummocky  terrains  in  the 
Atp6|  which  he  termed  **  roches  moutonnees,"  and  should  even 
have  observed  the  scratches  upon  these  rocks,  and  yet  have 
failed  to  associate  such  phenomena  at  lower  Alpine  levels  with 
anything  that  he  had  observed  in  the  higher  altitudes.  On 
the  other  hand,  realising  as  we  do  to*dary  the  extreme  com- 
plexity of  Alpine  stratigraphy,  it  is  readily  comprehensible  why 
in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  his  observations,  De 
Saussure  could  not  construct  from  them  any  definite  chrono- 
logical succession  of  the  rock-strata  in  the  Alps.  He  certainly 
differentiated  the  secondary  Alpine  rocks  from  the  primitive 
crystalline  masses  in  the  central  duun,  and  distinguished  the 
deposits  in  the  plain  of  Piedmont  as  Tertiary. 

In  his  conceptions  of  the  origin  of  granite,  schists^  and 
igpeous  dykes  De  Saussure  followed  Neptunistic  doctrines. 
Finally,  af^r  much  hesitation,  he  allowed  that  the  sedimentary- 
series  had  been  deposited  horizontally  and  only  subsequently 
elevated  and  tilted,  but  he  would  not  agree  to  the  Volcanistic 
tesM:btng  that  volcanic  force  had  upheaved  the  rocks.  Looking 
back  on  De  Saussure's  geological  writings,  it  might  seem  that 
from  their  lack  of  broad  generalisations  they  had  failed  to 
exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  progrc^  of  Alpine  geology. 
Yet  their  faithful  otuervations  have  made  them  reliable  books 
of  reference  for  all  Swiss  geologists  to  the  present  day.  De 
Saussure's  love  of  truth  and  his  passion  for  nature,  combined 
with  the  extreme  modesty  of  his  attitude  towards  the  science 
of  the  mountains,  have  made  him  an  ideal  personality  in  the 
annals  of  Alpine  geology. 

Endless  in  his  energy,  insatiable  in  his  desire  to  accom- 
plish, De  Saussure,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  life's  labours,  writes 
that  he  has  found  nothing  constant  in  the  Alps  except  their 
in5nite  variety.  With  a  feeling  of  sadness  he  admits  the 
futility  of  all  his  efforts  to  wrest  the  eternal  truths  of  nature 
from  the  majestic  peaks  of  his  native  land.  Then  it  was  that 
he  wrote  his  charming  book  of  Instructions  to  Young  Geologists. 
He  impresses  upon  them  above  all  to  keep  their  minds  free 
from  bias  in  favour  of  one  scientific  opinion  or  another,  to 
oiake  it  their  chief  aim  to  observe  with  the  greatest  deliberation 
and  detail,  to  omit  nothing  as  unimportant,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  possible  value  of  all  facts  in 
establishing  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science. 
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A,  G.  Werner  and  his  School^  Leopold  von  Buck,  Alexander 
von  Buml>o/dt.—A\}X2i\\dim  Gottlob  Werner,^  Professor  in  the 
School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg,  was  the  most  renowned  geologist 
and  mineralogist  of  his  day.  A  bom  teacher,  Werner  com- 
bined quickness  of  observation  and  a  marvellous  memory  with 
the  capacity  to  marshal  all  the  facts  that  came  under  his  notice 
into  natural  systematic  order,  and  to  reproduce  them  orally  in 
lucid  language  at  once  striking  and  convincing  to  his  hearers. 
His  first  original  work,  On  the  External  Characters  of  Fossils^ 
placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  living  mineralogists. 
His  fame  rose  still  higher  when  he  began  in  1 780  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  rock-formations,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  "  Geognosy."  He  derived  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions in  his  teaching  of  the  formations  from  the  admirable 
systematic  arrangement  introduced  by  the  Swedish  mineral- 
ogist, Tobern  Bergman.  Werner's  creation  of  the  study  of 
rock-formations  into  an  independent  academical  discipline  was 
far-ren riling  in  its  effects.  Thoughts  that  had  been  vaguely 
shaping  themselves  in  the  minds  of  a  few  scientific  thinkers, 
important  contributions  to  knowledge  which  had  been  locked 
up,  except  for  the  very  learned,  in  the  Transactions  of  scientific 
societies,  were  assimilated  and  mastered  by  Werner,  and 
taught  by  him  with  such  precision  and  enlightenment  that 
Freiberg  became  in  a  few  years  the  European  lodestar  for  the 
study  of  mineralogy  and  geognosy. 

The  Professor  never  relaxed  his  reading  and  research;  his 
lectures  were  not  written,  and  they  were  fresh  every  year.  Kept 
in  touch  as  he  was  with  all  the  great  academies  and  universities 
by  the  floating  body  of  students  whom  his  teaching  attracted, 

^  Abraham  Gotilob  Werner  was  born  un  the  25111  September  1749 
(according  to  P'risch,  1750),  at  Wchrau  in  Saxony,  lie  belonged  to  a 
family  which  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  mtnlng  industry  lor  three 
hundred  years.  Ilis  father,  who  was  overseer  of  a  foundry  for  hammered 
iron  work,  lauglit  him  in  his  boyhood  to  recognise  nearly  all  the  known 
minerals,  and  alter  a  short  period  of  residence  at  a  school  in  Silesia,  Werner 
returned  to  take  part  in  the  same  foundry  as  his  father.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  viated  Freiberg  in  the  course  of  a  holiday  tour,  and  the  sight 
of  the  collections  and  mining  schools  there  roused  in  him  an  enthusiastic 
desire  to  take  up  the  study  of  minerals  and  mining  as  a  career.  lie  studied 
at  Freiberg  and  I.cip/.ig,  and  in  1774  jjublished  his  first  paper  on  **The 
External  Characteristic  Features  of  Fossils."  In  1775  Werner  was  ap- 
pointed Inspector  of  Collections  and  teacher  in  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Freiberg.  This  post  be  held  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  died  unmarried 
in 
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Werner  kiiLV.  the  best  of  the  new  work  that  was  being  done 
elsewhere.  1  Venn  all  parts  of  Europe  students  came,  and, 
when  they  rdurned  to  their  own  countries,  they  spread  Llic 
tcachin<i^  of  geognosy  and  itiiiicralogy  as  Werner  had  taught  it 
to  them.  It  was  the  spoken  word  of  Werner  ilial  carried.  Of 
written  words  no  man  of  genius  cuuld  ha\  c  been  more  chary. 
His  dishke  of  writinL,^  increased  as  he  i^rew  older,  till  he 
could  scarcely  briii^^  hiiiisclf  to  re{)ly  lu  ilic  most  important 
letters.  Cuvier  relates  that  the  letter  which  announced  to 
Werner  that  he  had  been  elected  a  ForciL^'!!  Member  of  the 
French  Academy  was  left  unopened  by  tiie  i'rofessor  and  was 
never  answered. 

W'hh  the  exception  of  a  number  of  mineralogical  papers,  and 
a  short  classification  and  description  of  the  difTerent  rock- 
formations,  Werner  published  only  a  single  work  on  the  origin 
of  dykes,  and  a  series  of  very  short  articles  on  basalt,  trap- 
rock,  and  the  origin  of  volcanoes.  He  never  published  his 
academical  courses  of  lectures ;  for  an  account  of  these  we 
have  to  turn  to  notes  published  by  his  students,  sometimes  in 
abridged  and  sometimes  in  extended  form,  Werner  had,  how- 
ever, more  than  once  to  disown  these  published  notes,  as  they 
failed  to  represent  the  true  sense  of  his  lectures. 

The  most  trustworthy  reports  of  Werner's  **  geognosy  "  arc 
probably  those  written  by  Franz  Ambros  Reuss  in  the  third 
part  of  his  text-book  (I^ipzig,  1 801-3);  lyAubisson  de 
Voisins  in  his  lyaiii  de  Ghgnosie  (%imsh\xxg  and  Paris,  1819); 
and  by  Jameson  in  Mltnunts  of  Geognosy  (Edinburgh,  1808). 
Werner  himself  published  only  one  lecture — '*  Introductory  to 
Geognosy  " — delivered  at  Dresden. 

Werner  defined  *' Geognosy"  as  the  "Science  which  inquires 
into  the  constitution  of  the  terrestrial  body,  the  disposition  of 
fossils  minerals,  cf.  p.  1 5)  in  the  different  rock  layers,  and 
the  correlation  of  the  minerals  one  to  another."  In  his 
lectures,  he  began  with  a  short  epitome  of  mathematical  and 
physical  geography,  and  with  a  discussion  of  the  natural 
agencies  which  alter  the  conformation  of  the  globe. 

Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  earth's  crust,  Werner 
described  all  the  varieties  of  rock  and  entered  in  detail  into 
tbdr  structure,  their  position,  their  chronological  succession, 
and  their  technical  value  as  rich  or  poor  metalliferous  layers. 
Certain  varieties  of  rock  (shale,  limestone,  trap-rock,  porphyry, 
coal,  talc,  and  gypsum)  were  thought  by  Werner  to  have  been 
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recurrent  groups  in  the  rock-succession,  and  he  treated  them 
as  **  suites "  or  series,  characteristic  of  each  successive  epoch 
in  the  earth's  history.  Largely  following  the  precedent  of 
Bergman,  who  had  distinguished  four  principal  rock-formations, 
Werner  erected  five  socalled  formation-suites  in  his  chrono- 
logical scheme  of  the  rocks  : — 

5.  Volcanic  racks^  sub-divided  into  true  volcanic  (lava, 
volcanic  scoriae  and  ashes,  pepperino,  tuff)  and  pseudo- 
volcanic  rocks  (burnt  clay,  jasper,  polish ing-stone,  slag). 
4.  The  transported  or  derivative  rocks  with  the  formations 
nagelflue,  sand,  clay,  pebbles,  calcareous  tufa,  bitu- 
minous wood,  soapstone,  aluminous  earth,  etc. 
3.  The  Flotz  rocks  with  the  formations  old  sandstone,  coal, 
old  Flotz  limestone,  the  ore-bearing  or  "Zechstein" 
rocks,  bituminous  lignite,  Muschelkaik,  freestone  and 
chalk,  basalt,  pitch-coal,  brown-coal,  etc. 
2.  The  transitional  rocks  with  the  formations  clay-slate, 
crystalline  schist,  greywacke,  transitional  greenstone^ 
gypsum  and  the  first  organic  remains. 
I.  The  primitive  rocks  with  the  formations  granite^  gneiss, 
mica  schist,  slate,  primitive  greenstone  and  limestone, 
quartzite,    hornblende  schist,  porphyry,  serpentine, 
chlorite  and  talc  schist,  primitive  gypsum,  etc.  No 
organic  fossil  remains. 
According  to  Wemei*,  the  primitive  rocks  originated  during 
the  first  chaotic  period  of  the  earth  before  the  existence  of 
organic  creatures,  by  chemical  crystallisation  of  rock-material 
from  an  aqueous  solution.  In  the  transitional  period,  the  slates 
and  shales  were  held  to  represent  chemical  precipitates;  the 
greywackes  to  have  been  mechanical  deposits.    During  the 
accumulatioii  of  the  FHitz  series,  periods  of  disturbance 
alternated  with  periods  of  quiet  deposition ;  the  waters 
frequently  receded  from  land  areas,  and  again  inundated  the 
young  continents.   These  varying  conditions  continued  during 
the  succeeding  epoch  of  active  transportation,  and  finally  gave 
place  to  an  epoch  of  violent  volcanic  outbreaks,  the  immediate 
cause  of  which  Werner  believed  to  be  the  ignition  of  deposits 
of  coal  in  the  earth's  crust. 

Werner's  practical  knowledge  of  mining  methods  served  him 
in  good  stead  when  he  came  lo  study  the  strike  and  dip  and 
relative  position  of  the  rocks  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
His  application  of  more  exact  methods  in  taking  field  observa* 
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tioiis,  and  his  introduction  of  a  numi^cr  of  new  and  precise 
terms  for  stratigraphical  purposes,  marked  an  advance  in  the 
study  of  the  earth's  crust  scarcely  less  irDportant  than  his 
masterly  classification  of  the  rocks  according  to  their  mineral 
constitution. 

Unfortunately,  Werner's  field  observations  were  h'mited  to  a 
small  district,  ti\e  Erz  mountains  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  And  his  chronological  scheme  of 
formations  was  founded  upon  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the 
rocks  wuhin  these  narrow  confines.  To  him  in  that  rich 
mininL^  district  the  minerals  seemed  all-important,  and  the 
occurrence  of  organic  remains  fell  into  insignificance.  Again, 
he  held  strong  convictions  that  the  ores  present  in  veins  and 
layers  had  separated  out  from  supersaturated  a(iueous  solutions 
of  the  mclals.  and  he  sought  to  explain  in  a  similar  way  the 
origin  of  the  ma^bive  granitic  and  schistose  kinds  of  rock. 
The  Wernerian  doctrine  was  all  the  more  attractive  as  it 
seemed  SO  simple.  Jt  taught  that  all  the  rocks  of  the  crust, 
like  the  earth's  body  itself,  had  taken  origin  from  a(iueous 
solutions,  either  as  chemical  or  as  mechanical  precipitates, 
while  volcanic  lavas  and  scoriae  re[)rese;jted  rock-material  that 
had  been  so  precipitated  but  had  subsequently  been  melted 
and  ejected. 

^^'ernLr  was  equally  narrow  in  Iiis  ideas  about  the  slrati- 
prnphical  relationships  of  the  rocks.  As  a  fundamental 
pfinci[)le  he  held  that  all  varieties  of  ruck  hud  been  deposited 
in  the  same  horizontal  or  tilted  positions  as  they  now  occupy. 
But  strata  inrliued  at  an  angle  of  more  than  30°  owed  their 
high  inclination  to  local  disturbances,  such  as  the  collapse  of 
crust  cavities,  landslips,  etc.  These  local  inthruws  and  slips 
exerted  little  influence  upon  the  connection  of  the  strata  as  a 
whole  ;  rather,  the  successive  deposits  enveloped  the  earth 
with  the  uniformity  of  the  integuments  of  an  union. 

Werner  gave  little  credence  to  the  opinions  of  Talias  and 
Sausbure  regarding  the  elevation  of  wide  continental  territories 
and  the  upheaval  of  mountain  ehains.  Like  \)c  Maillet  and 
JIuflbn,  he  ascribed  the  inequalities  of  surface  conforuiaUun 
e.\clu.sively  to  the  erosive  agency  of  more  especially  to 

the  strong  currents  created  during  the  retreat  of  sea-waiet  alter 
its  periodic  inundati(;ns  uf  the  land. 

Siiiiilaily,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  bnsalt^  he  came  into 
coullict  wita  liie  results  obtaiiied  by  the  leading  authurilies  on 
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volcanic  rocks  in  his  time — Desmarest,  Raspc,  Arduino,  and 
Faujas  de  Saint-Fond.  Werner  had  at  first  included  basalt 
amon^^  the  rocks  of  highest  antiquity ;  subsequently  he  re- 
moved it  to  the  Flotz  formation.  In  1788,  after  a  visit  to 
the  Scheibenberg,  a  basaltic  summit  in  the  Erz  mountains,  he 
wrote  a  special  paper  on  basalt,  from  which  the  following 
passage  is  extracted  : — 

"  The  basalt  rock  is  separated  by  several  beds  of  sandstone^ 
clay,  and  greywacke  from  the  basal  gneiss.  The  transition 
from  one  stratified  bed  to  the  next  in  upward  succession  is 
cjuitc  gradual.  Even  the  greywacke  merges  gradually  into  the 
clays  below  it  and  the  basalt  above.  Therefore  the  basaltic, 
clayey,  and  sandy  rocks  all  belong  lo  one  formation,  have 
ail  taken  origin  as  moist  dcj)osits,  precipitated  during  one 
particular  epoch  of  submergence  in  this  district. 

"All  bas.ilt  was  formed  as  an  acjueous  deposit  in  a  com- 
paratively recent  formation.  All  l>asalt  originally  belonged  to 
one  widely  extended  and  very  thick  layer,  which  has  since 
been  for  the  most  part  disturbed^  only  fragments  of  the  original 
layer  being  left." 

Voigt,  who  had  been  a  scholar  of  Werner,  opposed  this  sa- 
cnlled  "new  discovery,"  and  said  that  the  Scheibenberg  basalt 
was  of  volcanic  and  not  aqueous  origin,  that  it  represented 
an  old  lavi  wJ^.irh  had  flowed  over  a  sandy  sul)stratum.  A 
lengthy  controversy  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Werner 
wrote  his  paper  tracing  volcanic  activity  to  ihn  burning  of 
coal  in  the  earth's  crust.  He  argued  that  during  volcanic 
action  basaltic  deposits  might  be  converted  into  lava,  if  it  so 
ha[)pencd  that  the  coal-beds  were  subjacent  to  the  basaltic 
Im  ds  in  the  crust.  The  controversy  between  Nc[>tunists  and 
\'(.)lcanists  wncred  for  manv  vears  in  Gcrmanv,  and  much  labour 
and  time  were  lost  in  the  discussion  of  diiliculties  which  had 
already  been  solved  in  other  European  countries. 

The  A'ao  T/u  'n-  of  tin  Origin  of  Afittfrrtf  J'iifis  was 
Werner's  last  contribution  to  science.  His  theory  was  that 
surface-water  descends  through  crust-fissures;  vein  stuff  is 
precipitated  from  the  water,  a:ul  gradually  tills  up  the  fissures. 
Although  this  theory  is  no  longer  accepted  for  the  majority 
of  ore-deposits,  Werner  s  work  proved  of  the  higliest  vnhitz 
in  mineralogical  science,  s:;v  c  it  contained  a  large  store  of 
accurate  information  about  mineral  vein*;,  and  suggested  new 
methods  of  determining  the  relative  age  ot  vem-deposiis. 
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So  strong  was  the  personal  influence  of  Werner,  that  the 
Neptunian  doctrines  which  he  inculcated  continued  to  hold 
their  place  for  several  decades — until,  in  fact,  three  of  the 
greatest  of  his  scholars,  D'Aubisson  de  Voisins,  Leopold 
yon  fiuch,  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  stepped  into  the 
ranks  of  the  opponents  of  Neptunbm. 

Leopold  von  Buch  was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  geologists 
taught  by  Werner,  The  later  writings  of  Leopold  von  Buch, 
published  between  1820  and  1S60,  are  those  on  which  his 
fame  chiefly  rests;  but  from  the  year  1796  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  travel  and  research,  and  his  earlier  writings  con- 
tributed in  a  great  degree  to  establish  the  science  of  geology. 

Leopold  von  Buch  was  born  on  the  26th  April  1774,  at  the 
Castle  of  Stolpe  in  Pomerania,  the  son  of  a  nobleman  with 
considerable  property.  While  still  a  boy  he  displayed  a  passion- 
ate love  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  his  fondness  for  chemical 
and  physical  mineralogical  studies  led  him  to  select  the  Mining 
Academy  of  Freiberg  for  his  collegiate  course.  While  there, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  Freiesleben  were  among  his  fellow- 
students,  and  with  them  he  formed  close  ties  of  friendship. 
He  made  his  home  for  nearly  three  years  (1790*93)  with 
Professor  Werner,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  deepest  senti- 
ments of  reverence  and  friendship;  and  these  were  in  no 
way  altered  when,  in  after  years,  some  of  his  opinions  began 
to  divetge  from  the  teaching  of  Werner. 

Von  Buch  made  several  excursions  during  his  student  days 
into  the  Erz  mountains  and  Bohemia,  and  published  a  paper 
on  the  neighbourhood  of  Karlsbad.  From  1793  to  1796  he 
studied  in  Halle  and  Gottingen,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Harz,  Thuringia,  and  the  Fichtel  mountains.  In  1796  he 
accepted  office  in  the  Mining  Department  of  Silesia,  but 
resigned  in  1791,  in  order  to  d<  vote  his  entire  time  and  energy 
to  travel  and  research.  His  stay  in  Silesia  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  an  important  treatise  on  the  mineralogy  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Landeck,  and  an  attempt  at  a  geognostic 
description  of  Silesia.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1797  in  Salzburg, 
together  with  his  friend  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  in  the 
following  spring  set  out  on  his  first  journey  through  the  Alps 
to  Italy.  He  visited  the  Euganean  Isles  and  the  district  of 
Vicenza,  and  stayed  for  some  time  at  Rome,  making  frequent 
excursions  into  the  Albanian  mountains.  He  then  spent 
five  months  at  Naples,  and  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time 
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to  Vesuvius.  Although  during  these  travels  he  began  to 
entertain  serious  doubts  about  the  correctness  of  Werner's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  basalt,  he  could  not  convince  himself 
that  it  was  untenable. 

After  a  visit  to  Paris,  Von  Buch  returned  to  Berlin  in  1799, 
and  was  there  commissioned  to  investigate  the  occurrence  of 
mineral  contents  in  Canton  Neuchatel,  which  at  that  time  was 
under  Prussian  government.  NeuchStel,  from  which  ready 
access  was  afforded  into  the  Jura  mountains  and  into  the  Alps, 
now  became  his  headquarters.  Every  observation  was  care- 
fully entered  in  his  maps,  and  a  number  of  scientific  papers 
flowed  from  his  ready  and  graceful  pen. 

A  visit  to  Auvergne  in  1802,  and  a  study  of  the  basalt  and 
trachyte  in  that  area,  still  further  shattered  Von  Buch's  faith  in 
Neptunian  doctrines.  In  1805  he  was  again  at  Naples,  and  in 
the  company  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  Gay  Lussac  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  Vesuvius  in  active  eruption. 

Having  explored  the  most  interesting  parts  in  Southern 
Europe,  Von  Buch  then  travelled  for  two  years,  1806-8,  in 
Scandinavia  and  Lapland.  The  published  account  of  his 
travels.  Through  Nonvay  and  Lap/and^  established  his  fame 
as  a  gifted  writer  and  an  acute  observer.  Little  had  hitherto 
been  known  about  the  climatology  and  geology  of  these  high 
European  latitudes,  and  Von  Buch  contributed  data  of  far- 
reaching  significance.  For  example,  he  pointed  out  that 
although  the  rocks  in  these  regions  follow  the  same  general 
scheme  of  succession  as  Werner  had  drawn  up,  the  granite 
could  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  rock-formation, 
since  he  had  observed  it  near  Christiania  in  a  position  above 
the  Transitional  Limestone.  Again,  he  showed  on  mineral* 
ogical  evidence  that  many  of  the  erratic  blocks  scattered  over 
the  North  German  plains  must  have  come  from  Scandinavia. 

Von  Buch  also  examined  the  raised  beaches  and  terraces  of 
Scandinavia,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Swedish 
coast  was  slowly  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  this  he 
agreed  with  the  opinion  that  had  been  formed  by  Playfair  with 
regard  to  the  raised  beaches  of  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand, 
Linnaeus  and  Celsius  had  attributed  the  fluctuations  on  the 
Scandinavian  coasts  to  a  sinking  of  the  water-level  round  the 
shores. 

In  1809  Von  Buch  was  chiefly  engaged  in  mineralogical 
and  geological  researches  in  the  Alps.    Meanwhile,  great 
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interest  had  been  roused  throughout  Europe  by  the  results  of 
Von  Humboldt's  brilliant  volcanic  studies  in  Central  and 
South  America,  and  Von  Buch  determined  to  make  a  special 
study  of  some  volcanic  district. 

Accompanied  by  the  English  botanist,  Charles  Smith,  he 
visited  the  Canary  Isles,  and  in  1815  convinced  himself  that 
they  had  been  the  centre  of  intense  volcanic  activity.  In  his 
famous  monograph,  A  Physical  Descriptioti  of  the  Canary 
Islands^  published  in  1825,  he  enunciated  his  hypothesis  of 
upheaval  craters,  and  distinguished  between  "centres"  and 
"  bands"  of  volcanic  action.  In  1817  he  travelled  to  Scotland 
and  visited  Staffa  and  the  Giant's  Causeway.  When  he  again 
returned  to  the  Alps,  he  renounced  the  Wernerian  doctrines  of 
the  origin  of  basalt  and  other  volcanic  rocks,  and  ascribed  the 
upheaval  of  the  Alps  to  the  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks.  About 
this  time  he  went  to  Fassa  Valley  in  South  Tyrol,  and  there  he 
formed  a  curious  volcanic  theory  in  explanation  of  the  dolo* 
mitisation  of  the  rocks  in  that  district. 

In  1832  Von  Buch  edited  a  geological  map  of  Germany,  and 
this  magnificent  work  had  already  run  through  five  editions  in 
1 843.  The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  palaeontological  studies,  and  we  owe  to  this  period 
a  valuable  series  of  papers  on  Cephalopods,  Brachiopods, 
and  Cystoids;  also  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  Jurassic 
formation  in  Germany,  which  has  been  the  basis  for  all 
future  work  on  this  subject  Some  part  of  every  year, 
however,  was  spent  by  Von  Buch  in  travelling.  He  often 
went  to  the  Alps,  and  he  regularly  attended  the  Scientific 
Congresses.  Most  of  his  Alpine  journeys  were  accomplished 
on  foot.  Clad  in  short  breeches,  black  stockings,  and  buckled 
shoes,  the  pockets  of  his  black  coat  stuffed  with  note-books, 
maps,  and  geological  tools,  his  tall,  imposing  figure  was  bound 
to  command  attention.  His  travelling  luggage  was  limited  to 
a  fresh  shirt  and  a  pair  of  silk  stockings.  His  physical  en- 
durance was  only  surpassed  by  his  iron  determination,  which 
could  overcome  all  difficulties  and  discomforts.  Socially,  he 
was  everywhere  beloved;  his  aristocratic  bearing,  his  mastery 
of  foreign  languages,  his  wide  knowledge  of  science  and 
literature, — all  combined  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able companions.  His  independent  means  placed  him  in  a 
position  of  unusual  influence.  On  the  one  side  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  intimacy  of  his  scientific  colleagues^  and  on 
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the  other  he  moved  in  the  first  social  circle  in  r>cilii).  Moti 
still  live  who  can  bear  enthusiastic  personal  testimony  to  the 
noble  way  in  which  Von  lUich  exerted  this  inilurnce  for  th.- 
benefit  of  science.  After  a  short  ilincss,  he  died  la  Ucrlin  on 
the  4th  March,  iSq 2. 

I^o[)old  von  Ijiich  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  greatest 
geologist  of  his  time.  He  had  studied  in  every  domain  of 
geology;  he  was  familiar  witii  a  Lirge  part  of  Europe.  Wher- 
ever he  went,  he  willingly  and  freely  communicated  his  own 
knowledge  to  others,  and  ever  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  assist  l>y 
his  money  or  his  influence  any  one  in  whom  he  detected  a 
true  devotion  to  science.  At  the  same  time  he  had  httle 
jxilience  with  men  of  mediocre  aij.iity,  and  was  very  severe 
towards  importunity  of  any  kind.  His  ridicule  was  feared  as 
much  as  his  praise  was  valued.  He  was  an  acute  thuiker  and 
wundeiful  ol)server,  and  possessed  in  a  iiii^h  degree  llic  rare 
gift  of  clear  and  elegant  exposition. 

.'\  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  after  his 
death  at  Berlin  (1867-77). 

'  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the  friend  and  fellow-student  of 
Von  liuch,  although  less  illustrious  as  a  geologist,  had  a  more 
versatile  and  philosophical  turn  of  mind.  Like  Von  Buch, 
Humboldt  belonged  to  an  old  aristocratic  family.  He  was 
born  in  Berlin  in  1769,  stutlied  at  first  in  Gottingen,  afterwards 
in  1791-92  with  Werner  at  Freiberg.  On  the  completion  of 
his  studies  he  was  made  Director  of  Mines,  and  moved  from 
Bayreuth  and  Ansbach  to  Steben  in  the  Fichtel  mountains. 
Several  papers  written  by  him  during  this  period  on  **  The 
Magnetic  Properties  of  Serpentine  and  other  Rocks,"  attracted 
the  attention  of  mineralogists.  In  1793  he  visited  the  salt 
mines  in  the  Salzkammcrgut  and  Galicia,  but  in  1796  he 
resigned  his  Government  appointment,  to  follow  out  inde- 
pendent lines  of  research.  During  the  winter  of  1797-98,  when 
he  and  Von  Buch  lived  te)gethcr  in  Salzburg,  he  made  a  scries 
of  observations  on  meteorology  and  earth  magnetism,  and 
took  barometric  and  trigonometric  meas'irements  of  height. 

In  a  treatise  published  in  1799,  Von  Humboldt  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  tropical  climate  of  earlier  geological  periods  by 
a  combination  of  the  I^-iplace  theory  of  heat  with  Wemcrti 
views  regarding  the  precipitation  of  the  primitive  rock 
materials  from  aqueous  solutions.  And  although  his  treatise 
is  almost  foigotten  in  science,  it  contains  a  number  of  sug- 
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geslive  ideas  which  were  not  without  tlieir  intlucnce  in  directing 
subsequent  investigation  to  the  causes  of  great  climatolQgical 
variations. 

Hiinibuldt,  who  was  in  possession  of  large  private  nitans, 
now  bci^an  to  make  arrangements  for  a  few  \cars  of  travel  uii  a 
large  scale,  and  went  in  Mny  179^  to  Pans.  In  June  1799, 
accompanied  by  the  botanist  Aim^  Bonpland,  he  set  out  lor 
Central  and  South  America. 

The  expedition  was  undertaken  primarily  to  obtain  more 
knowledge  of  the  physical  geograpiiy  and  botany  of  tropical 
regions,  but  Humboldt  at  the  same  time  devoted  a  large  share 
of  attention  to  the  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  New  Contuient.  He  said  tint  one  of  the  chief 
motives  of  his  journey  was  to  test  a  hypoiliesis  which  he  had 
formed — that  the  older  strata  composing  mountain -systems 
had  a  parallel  strike.  It  had  struck  him  during  his  stay  in 
the  Fichtel  mountains  that  the  older  members  in  the  rock- 
succession  showed  always  a  N. E.-S.W.  strike;  and  he  found 
the  same  general  strike  in  tlie  Kii  mountains,  the  Salzburg 
Alps,  and  the  slate"  mountains  of  the  Rhine.  He  had 
therefore  concluded  that  all  the  older  rock-formations  of  the 
earth  strike  in  N. E.-S.W.  direction,  and  cross  the  meridians  at 
a  constant  angle  of  about  52*. 

His  observations  in  Columbia  and  in  the  coastal  raiiges  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  led  to  the  same  result,  and  from  this  agree- 
ment he  drew  the  general  principle  that  the  strike  of  the  older 
strata  was  quite  independent  of  the  geographical  trend  of 
mountain-systems,  and  was  regulated  by  a  force  which  took  its 
origin  in  the  original  laws  of  attraction  governing  terrestrial 
matter.  This  principle  has,  liowever,  proved  quite  untenable, 
and  is  at  the  present  day  completely  forgotten. 

Afi'T  a  siiort  stay  in  Teneriffe,  Humboldt  landed  at  Vene- 
zuela, and  in  November  1799  for  the  first  time  witnessed  an 
earthquake  at  Cumana.  He  made  a  detailed  study  of 
Venezuela,  then  spent  some  time  in  the  Orinoco  district,  and 
was  in  Cuba  from  December  1800  until  March  iSor.  After- 
wards he  proceeded  to  New  Granada,  Peru,  and  Ecuador, 
where  he  remained  until  1803,  then  worked  fur  a  year  in 
Central  America.  In  the  summer  of  1S04  he  returned  by 
Havana  and  North  America  to  Paris.  There  he  became  at 
once  absorbed  in  physical  and  chemical  studies,  conducted 
along  with  Biot,  Gay  Lussac,  and  Arago,  and  he  also  com- 
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menced  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  Travels  in  the 
Equinoctial  Rt^ions  on  the  Neiv  Continent  This  work  com- 
prises twenty '  volumes  ;  but  althou^^h  there  were  several 
collaborators,  the  work  was  never  quite  completed,  and.  the 
expenses  in  connection  witli  it  swallowed  up  the  remainder  of 
Von  Humboldt's  means.  In  the  spring  of  1805  he  visited 
Italy,  and  with  his  friends.  Gay  Lussac  and  Leopold  von 
Buch,  saw  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

Humboldt's  best  contributions  to  geology  were  his  investiga- 
tion of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  and  the  broad  generalisations 
which  he  drew  regarding  volcanic  action.  He  concluded 
his  description  of  American  volcanoes  with  a  review  of  all 
the  volcanic  phenomena  known  to  ha\'e  transpired  pn  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  tried  to  demonstrate,  from  a  large  number 
of  observations,  that  the  subterranean  centres  of  volcanic  action 
are  in  direct  communication  with  one  another.  He  placed 
great  importance  upon  the  connection  of  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Antilles, 
where  subterranean  disturbances  were  felt  almost  simultaneously 
over  a  district  several  thousand  square  rnilcs  in  extent.^  Hum- 
boldt's account  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  year  1759,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Jorulla  and  five  other  mountains,  and  covered  an 
area  of  four  square  miles  with  a  mass  of  lava,  sand,  and  slag 
five  hundred  feet  high,  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy contril)utions  in  the  whole  literature  of  volcanoes. 

Widespread  interest  in  scientific  >  ircles  was  also  attracted  by. 
Humboldt's  demonstration  of  an  eruptive  fissure  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  east  to  w^^  st  across  Central  America,  upon 
which  stand  the  volcanic  cones  of  i  uxtla,  Orizaba,  Puebla, 
Toluca,  Tancitaro,  and  Col i ma. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  Humboldt 
was  enabled  to  devote  his  energies  to  science.  During  nearly 
twenty  years*  residence  in  Paris  (1808-27)  published  the 
series  of  papers  which  form  the  groundwork  of  his  Views  of 
Nature^  and  also  a  special  geological  work  entitled  Geognostic 
Essay  on  the  Trend  if  the  Rochs  in  ihe  Two  Hemispheres  ( Paris, 
1822),  This  work  practically  marked  the  conclusion  of  Hum- 
boldt's literary  activity  in  geology.  Upon  his  return  to  his 
native  city  of  Berlin  in  1827,  Humboldt  embarked  upon  his 
gigantic  plan  of  producing  a  physical  description  of  the  world. 
I  wenty  years  passed  before  this  plan  was  realised  and  his 
famous  work,  The  Cosmos,  appeared.   While  the  work  was  in 
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progress  Humboldt  led  an  active  life  in  other  directions.  In 
1827-28  he  gave  lectures  on  geography  in  the  University  and 
the  Singing  Academy.  In  1829,  accompanied  by  Gustav  Rose 
and  Hhienberg,  he  travelled  through  Asiatic  Russia,  the  Ural 
mountains,  and  Siberia  to  the  Altai  mountains.  The  mineral- 
ogical  and  geological  results  of  this  journey  were  published  in  an 
independent  work  by  Humboldt,  and  in  several  papers  by  Rose. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  died  at  Berlin  on  the  6th  May 
1859,  m  his  ninetieth  year. 

Although  many  of  the  geological  ideas  of  the  great  German 
scientist  were  not  destined  to  endure,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  value  to  geographical  and  geological  science  of  the 
precedents  which  he  created,  and  the  wide  horizons  which  he 
disclosed. 

What  Buffon  and  Cuvier  accomplished  for  France  in  attract- 
ing the  ardent  desires  of  young  adherents  to  the  studies  of 
natural  science,  was  accomplished  for  Germany,  after  the  death 
of  \Verner,  by  the  powerful  personalities  of  Leopold  von  £uch 
and  Alexander  von  Humboldt 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Germany's  greatest  poet,  Wolf- 
gang von  Goethe,  was  one  of  those  who  came  under  the 
inspiring  influence  of  Werner.  Throughout  his  long  life 
Goethe  never  lost  his  interest  in  mineralogy  and  geognosy. 
He  wrote  several  papers  on  the  more  popular  topics  of 
geognosy,  and  carried  out  some  detailed  researches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Karlsbad,  Franzensbad,  and  the  Fichtel 
mountains.  While  he  never  could,  as  a  loyal  pupil  of  Werner, 
look  kindly  upon  the  principles  of  the  Plutonists,  his  critical 
raind  clearly  realised  that  the  theories  of  extreme  Neptunists 
were  untenable.  In  his  Geological  Problems  he  expressed  his 
disappointment  over  the  absurd  contradictions  betrayed  in  the 
opposing  theories,  but  arrived  at  no  personal. decision  in  favour 
of  either  party.  Goethe's  geological  writings  were  without 
significance  in  the  progress  of  the  science. 

Huttotiy  Flay/air,  and  Hall, — At  a  time  when  Werner  was 
in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  during  those  seventies  and  eighties 
of  the  eighteenth  century  when  young  geologists  were  flocking 
to  hear  the  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet  of  geognosy  in 
Freiberg,  a  private  gentleman,  living  quietly  in  Edinburgh,  was 
deliberating  and  writing  a  work  on  the  earth's  surface  that  will 
live  for  ever  in  the  annals  of  geology  as  one  of  its  noblest  classics. 
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James  Hutton,  the  author  of  the  famous  Thiorj'  of  thi  Earthy 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  and  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on 
3rd  June  1726.  He  received  an  excellent  education  at  the 
High  School  and  University  of  his  native  city.  His  strong 
bent  for  chemical  science  induced  him  to  select  medicine  as  a 
profession.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Leydcn,  and 
took  his  degree  at  Leyden  in  1749,  but  on  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  did  not  follow  out  his  profession.  Having  in- 
herited an  estate  in  Berwickshire  from  his  father,  he  went  to 
reside  there,  and  interested  himself  in  agriculture  and  in 
chemical  and  geological  pursuits.  The  success  of  an  industrial 
undertaking  in  which  he  had  a  share  afforded  him  ample 
means,  and  in  1768  he  retired  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  lived 
with  his  three  sisters.  He  actively  engaged  in  scientidc  inquiry, 
and  enjoyed  the  cultured  social  intercourse  open  to  him  in 
Edinburgh.  The  literary  fruits  of  his  life  in  the  country 
include  several  papers  on  meteorology  and  agriculture,  and  a 
large  philosophical  work. 

From  his  early  days  he  had  always  taken  a  delight  in  study- 
ing the  surface  forms  and  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  had 
lost  no  opportunity  of  extending  his  geological  knowledge 
during  frequent  journeys  in  Scotland,  England,  in  Northern 
France,  and  the  Netherlands.  On  his  tours  into  the  neigh- 
bourhoiod  of  Edinburgh  he  was  often  accompanied  by  his 
friends,  who  realised  the  originality  of  many  of  Hutton's  views 
on  geological  subjects,  and  begged  him  to  put  them  into 
writing.  At  last  Hutton  set  himself  to  the  work  of  shaping 
his  ideas  into  a  coherent,  comprehensive  form,  and  in  1785 
read  his  paper  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  Three  years  later  it  was  published  in 
the  Transaciions, 

The  publication  of  the  work  attracted  litde  favourable  notice. 
This  may  have  been  due  partly  to  the  titles  which  was  the 
same  as  that  of  so  many  valueless  publications,  and  partly  to 
the  involved,  unattractive  style  of  writing ;  in  larger  measure, 
however,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  learning  of  the  schools 
had  no  part  in  Hutton's  work.  Hutton's  thoughts  had  been 
borne  in  upon  him  direct  from  nature;  for  the  best  part  of  his 
life  he  had  conned  them,  tossed  them  in  his  mind,  tested  them, 
and  sought  repeated  confirmation  in  nature  before  he  had  even 
begun  to  fix  them  in  written  words,  or  cared  to  think  of  any* 
thing  but  his  own  enjoyment  of  them. 
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Hutton*s  work  was  projerted  upon  a  plane  half  a  century 
beyond  tiie  recognised  geulogy  of  liis  own  time.  Mutton's 
audience  of  geologists  had  to  grow  up  under  otiier  influences 
than  polemical  discussions  between  Neptunists  and  Plutonists, 
and  had  to  learn  from  Hutton  himself  how  to  tap  the  fountain 
of  science  at  its  living  sonrre. 

In  1793  a  Dublin  mineralogist,  Kirwan,  attacked  IIutton*s 
work  in  ignoble  terms,  and  the  great  Scotsman,  now  advanced 
in  years,  resolutely  determined  to  revise  his  work  and  do  his 
best  by  it.  Valuable  additions  were  made,  and  the  subject- 
matter  brought  under  more  skilful  treatment.  In  1795  the 
revised  work  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  in  independent  form  and 
in  two  volumes.  It  was  his  last  effort.  Hutton  died  in  1797 
from  an  inter?ml  disease  which  had  overshadowed  the  closing 
years  of  his  life. 

The  original  treatise  of  Hutton  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  first  two  parts  discuss  the  origin  of  rocks.  The  earth 
is  described  as  a  firm  body,  enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  water 
and  atmosphere,  and  which  has  been  exposed  during  im- 
measurable periods  of  time  to  constant  change  in  its  surRico 
conformation.  The  events  of  past  geologic  ages  can  be  most 
satisfactorily  predicted  from  a  careful  examination  of  i)resent 
conditions  and  processes.  The  earth's  crust,  as  far  as  it  is 
open  to  our  investigation,  is  largely  composed  of  sandstones, 
clays,  pebble  deposits,  and  limestones  that  have  accumulated 
on  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The  limestones  represent  the 
aggregated  shells  and  remains  of  marine  organisms,  while  the 
other  deposits  represent  fragmental  material  transported  from 
the  continents.  In  addition  to  these  sedimentary  deposits  ot 
secondary  origin  there  are  prbuary  rocks,  such  as  granite  and 
porphyr)',  which,  as  a  rule,  underlie  the  aqueous  deposits. 

In  earlier  periods  the  earth  presented  the  aspect  of  an 
immense  ocean,  surmounted  here  and  there  by  islands  and 
continents  of  primary  rock.  There  must  have  been  some 
powerful  agency  that  converted  the  loose  deposits  into  solid 
rock,  and  elevated  the  consolidated  sediments  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  form  new  islands  and  continents. 

According  to  Hutton,  this  agency  could  only  have  been 
heat;  it  could  not  have  been  water,  since  the  cement 
material  (quartz,  felspar,  fluorine,  etc.)  of  many  sedimentary 
rocks  is  not  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  could  scarcely  have 
been  provided  by  water.   On  the  other  h|ind,  most  solid  rocks 
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are  intermingled  with  siliceous,  bituminous,  or  other  material 
which  may  be  melted  under  the  influence  of  heat  This 
suggested  to  Hutton  his  theory  that  at  a  certain  depth  the 
sedimentary  deposits  are  melted  by  the  heat  to  which  diey  are 
subjected,  but  that  the  tremendous  weight  of  the  super* 
incumbent  water  causes  the  mineral  dements  to  consolidate 
once  more  into  coherent  rock-masses.  He  applied  this  theory 
of  the  melting  and  subsequent  consolidation  of  rock-material 
,  universally,  to  all  pelagic  and  terrestrial  sediments 
1  In  the  third  part  it  is  shown  that  the  present  land-areas  of 
^  the  globe  are  composed  of  rock-strata  which  have  consolidated 
during  past  ages  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  These  are  said  to 
have  been  pushed  upward  by  the  expansive  force  of  heat, 
while  the  strata  have  been  bent  and  tilted  during  the 
upheaval  Hutton  next  describes  the  occurrence  of  crust* 
fissures  both  during  the  consolidation  of  the  rock  and  during 
the  elevation  of  large  areas,  and  the  subsequent  inrush  of 
molten  rock  or  mineral  ores  into  the  fissures.  He  regards 
volcanoes  as  safety*valves  during  upheaval,  which  by  affording 
exit  at  the  surface  for  the  molten  rock-magma  and  superheated 
vapours  prevent  the  expansive  forces  from  raising  the  con- 
tinents too  far. 

The  evidences  of  volcanic  eruption  in  the  older  geological 
epochs  are  next  discussed  Hutton  expresses  the  opinion 
that  during  the  earlier  eruptions  the  molten  rock-material 
spread  out  between  the  accumulated  sediments  or  filled  cnist- 
fissures,  but  did  not  actually  escape  at  the  surface;  con- 
sequently, that  the  older  rock-magmas  had  solidified  at  great 
depths  in  the  crust  and  under  enormous  pressure  of 
superincumbent  rocks.    He  calls  the  older  eruptive  rocks 

suhierraneous  lavfu^  and  includes  amongst  them  porphyry 
and  the  whinstones  (eq.  trap  rock,  greenstone^  basalt,  wacke, 
amygdaloidal  rocks) ;  granite  was  also  added  in  a  later  treatise. 
Hutton  points  out  that  the  subterraneous  lavas  have  a 
crystalline  structure,  whereas  those  that  solidify  at  the 
surface  have  a  slaggy  or  vesicular  structure. 

In  the  fourth  part,  Hutton  concentrates  attention  on  the 
pre-existence  of  older  continents  and  islands  from  which  the 
materials  composing  more  recent  land  areas  must  have  becm 
derived.  He  likewise  discusses  the  evidences  of  pre-existing 
pelagic,  littoral,  and  terrestrial  faunas  from  which  existing 
faunas  must  have  sprung.    But,  he  continues,  the  existence  of 
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ancient  faunas  assumes  an  abundant  vegetation,  and  direct 
evidence  of  extinct  floras  is  presented  in  the  coal  and 
bituminous  deposits  of  the  Carboniferous  and  other  epochs. 
Other  evidence  is  afforded  in  the  silicified  trunks  of  trees  that 
occasionally  are  found  in  marine  deposits,  and  have  clearly 
been  swept  into  the  sea  from  adjacent  lands. 

Hutton  then  sets  forth,  in  passages  that  have  become  classic 
in  geological  science,  the  slow  processes  of  the  subaerial  denuda- 
tion of  Und^urfaces*  He  describes  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
weathering,  of  chemical  decomposition  of  the  rocks,  of  their 
demolition  by  various  causes,  and  the  constant  attrition  of  the 
soil  by  the  chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  water.  He 
elucidates  with  convincing  clearness  the  destructive  physical, 
chemical,  and  mechanical  agencies  that  effect  the  dissolution 
of  rocks,  the  work  of  running  water  in  transporting  the  worn 
material  from  the  land  to  the  ocean,  the  steady  subsidence  of 
coarser  and  finer  detritus  that  goes  on  in  seas  and  oceans,  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  the  slow  accumulation  of  the  deposits  to  form 
rock-strata.  Hutton  impresses  upon  his  readers  the  vastness 
of  the  geological  aeons  necessary  for  the  completion  of  any 
such  cycle  of  destruction  and  construction.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  calls  attention  to  the  comparative  insignificance  of  any 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  surface  conformation  of 
the  globe  within  historic  tme»  f 

Hutton  was  thus  the  great  founder  of  physical  and  dynamical  / 
geology;  he  for  the  first  time  established  the  essential  correla> ; 
tion  in  the  processes  of  denudation  and  deposition;  he  showed 
how«  in  proportion  as  an  old  continent  is  worn  away,  the 
materials  for  a  new  continent  are  being  provided,  how  the  . 
deposits  rise  anew  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  another  land  . 
replaces  the  old  in  the  eternal  economy  of  nature.   The  out-  \ 
come  of  Hutton*s  argument  is  expressed  in  his  words  '*  that  we  \ 
find  no  vestige  of  a  beginning, — no  prospect  of  an  end."  ' 

When  we  compare  Hutton's  theory  of  the  earth's  structure  \ 
with  that  of  Werner  and  other  contemporary  or  older  writers, 
tl»e  great  feature  which  distinguishes  it  and  marks  its  superiority 
is  the  strict  inductive  method  applied  throughout  Every 
conclusion  is  based  upon  obseryed.data  that  are  carefully 
enumerated,  no  supernatural  or  unknown  forces  are  resorted  to, 
and  the  events  and  changes  of  past  epochs  are  explained  from 
analogy  with  the  phenomena  of  the  present  age. 

The  undeveloped  state  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  time 
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of  Hutton  certainly  gave  rise  to  several  errors  in  connection 
with  tlie  origin  of  minerals  and  rocks.  No  geologist  now 
would  agree  with  the  principle  that  heat  has  hardened  and 
partialljr  melted  all  sedimentary  rocks,  and  just  as  little  would 
he  ascribe  to  heat  the  origin  of  flint,  agate,  silicified  wood,  etc. 
On  the  other  band,  the  recognised  liypothests  of  regional 
metamorphism  of  the  crystalline  schists  is  an  extension  of 
Mutton's  conception  of  the  action  of  heat  and  pressure  upon 
rocks. 

Hutton  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  connection  of 
eruptive  veins  and  dykes  with  deeper-seated  eruptive  masses  of 
granite,  and  the  first  to  point  out  the  differences  of  structure 
between  superficial  lavas  and  molten  rock  solidified  under  great 
pressure.  In  assuming  that  granite  represents  rock  consoli- 
dated  from  a  molten  magma,  Hutton  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Plutonism  as  opposed  to  those  of  Neptunism. 

Again,  no  one  before  Hutton  had  demonstrated  so  effectively 
and  conclusively  that  geology  had  to  reckon  with  immeasurably 
long  epochs,  and  that  natural  forces  which  may  appear  small 
can,  if  they  act  during  long  periods  of  time,  produce  effects 
just  as  great  as  those  that  result  from  sudden  catastrophes  of 
short  duration. 

Hutton's  explanation  of  the  uprising  of  continents,  owing  to 
the  expansive  force  of  the  subterranean  heat,  was  not  altogether 
new,  nor  was  it  satisfactory.  Neither  had  Hutton  any  dear 
conception  of  the  significance  of  fossils  as  affording  evidence 
of  a  graduiJ  evolution  in  creation.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages! Hutton's  Thtory  of  the  Earth  is  one  of  the  master- 
pieces in  the  history  of  geology.  Many  of  his  ideas  have  been 
adopted  and  extended  by  later  geologists,  more  particularly  by 
Charles  Lyell,  and  form  the  very  groundwork  of  modem 
geology.  Hutton's  genius  first  gave  to  geology  the  conception 
of  calm,  inexorable  nature  working  little  by  little — by  the  rain* 
drop,  by  the  stream,  by  insidious  decay,  by  slow  waste,  by  the 
life  and  death  of  all  organised  creatures, — and  eventually 
accomplishing  surface  transformations  on  a  scale  more  gigantic 
than  was  ever  imagined  in  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  or 
the  learning  of  the  Schools.  |  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Huttonian  principle  of  the  value  of  small  increments 
of  change  has  had  a  beneficial,  suggestive,  and  far-reaching 
influence  not  only  on  geology  but  on  all  the  natural  scieiioe& 
The  generation  after  Hutton  applied  it  to  palaeontology,  and 
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t  i>  paved  the  way  for  Darwin's  still  broader,  biological  con- 
ccpiions  upon  the  same  basis.  / 

Hutton's  scientific  spirit  and  genial  personality  won  for  him 
many  friends  and  adherents    iniongst  the  members  of  the 

I'.dniburgh  academy.  The  moot  distinguished  of  these  were 
Sir  James  Hall  and  the  mathematician  John  Plavfair. 
Hall  (I  762-1831)  contested  the  validity  of  the  opinion  liclil  Uy 
some  of  Hutton's  opponents,  that  the  melting  of  crystalline 
ruv  ks  would  only  )  ield  amorphous  glassy  masses.  Hall 
followed  experimeiUal  liicihods;  he  selected  different  varieties 
of  ancient  ba<;alt  and  lavas  from  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  reduced 
them  to  a  uiuiicii  state,  and  allowed  theiu  to  cool.  At  first  he 
arrived  only  at  negative  results,  as  vitreous  masses  were  pro- 
duced; bui  he  then  retarded  the  process  of  cooling,  and 
acLually  succeeded  in  obtaining  solid,  crystalline  ruck  material 
{yichoIson'$  Journal^  No.  38,  1800).  By  regulatinsj  the  tem- 
perature and  the  time  allowed  for  the  cooling  and  consolidation, 
Hall  could  produce  rocks  varying  from  finely  to  coarsely 
crystalline  structure.  And  he  therefore  proved  that  under 
i  c  rtain  conditions  cr\stalline  rock  could,  as  Hutton  had  said, 
be  produc  ed  by  the  t  ooling  of  molten  rock-magma.  Hall  then 
put  to  the  test  Hutton's  further  hypothesis,  that  limestone  also 
was  melted  and  re-crystallised  in  nature.  To  this  hypothesis 
the  objection  had  been  made  that  tiie  carbonic  arid  gas  must 
esca I Kj  if  limestone  were  brought  to  a  glowing  heat,  and  the 
material  would  be  converted  into  quicklime.  This  was  Hall's 
first  experience;  then  he  devised  another  experinieiit.  He 
introduced  chalk  or  powdered  limestone  into  porcelain  tubes 
or  barrels,  sealed  them,  and  brought  them  to  a  very  high 
temperature.  '^I'he  carbon  dioxide  gas  could  not  escape  under 
thc*se  cori(li[io!is.  The  calcareous  material  was  thus  subjected 
to  tlie  enorniuus  pressure  of  the  imprisoned  air,  and  carbonic 
acid  was  converted  under  this  pressure  into  a  gratuilar  substance 
resembling  marble.  Hall  caU  ulatd  from  a  series  of  successful 
experiments  that  a  pressure  e(|uiva]c:ni  to  fifty-two  atmospheres, 
or  to  a  depth  of  sea  water  r,7oo  feet  below  sea  level,  was  neces- 
sary for  the  {production  of  solid  limestone,  3000  feet  of  depth  for 
liiat  of  maiblc,  and  5,700  feet  (jf  depth  in  order  to  reduce 
carbonate  of  lime  to  a  molten  state. 

Thei>e  results  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  other  experi- 
mentalists. Thus  Werner's  theory  that  crystalline  rock  repre- 
sented in  all  eabcs  a  precipitate  from  water  was  shown  to  be 
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inadequate,  and  it  was  incontestably  proved  that  crystalline 
rock  might  originate  from  molten  rock  when  slowly  cooled 
under  pressure. 

Hall  also  conducted  experiments  on  the  bending  and  folding 
of  rucks.  He  spread  out  alternate  horizontal  layers  of  cloth 
and  clay,  placed  a  weight  upon  them,  and  subjected  them  to 
strong  lateral  pressure.  These  and  similar  experiments  have 
been  often  repeated  within  recent  years,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  in  this  way  phenomena  of  deformation  can  be  artificially 
produced  which  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  phenomena 
of  ruck-ddformation  under  natural  conditions. 

Hall,  in  his  desire  to  vindicate  Hulton's  theory,  became 
himself  one  of  the  great  founders  of  experimental  geology. 
At  the  same  time,  John  Play  fair,  ^  whose  interest  in  geology 
had  been  roused  by  Hutton's  companionship,  became  the 
enthusiastic  exponent  of  Hutton's  theory. 

It  was  Play  fair's  literary  bkill  tliat  opened  the  eyes  of  scien- 
tific men  to  the  heritage  Hutton  had  left  for  them.  He  did 
for  Hutton's  teaching  what  fifty  years  after  was  done  for 
Darwin's  doctrines  by  the  gifted  Huxley.  The  brilliant  ex- 
ponent and  successful  combatant,  no  less  than  the  deep 
student  and  enlightened  thinker,  is  required  to  establish  a  new 
system  of  thought,  for  such  a  system  is  always  bound  lu  be  in  a 
measure  reactionary  to  older  doctrines  that  have  received  the 
stamp  of  usage  and  authority. 

Playfair's  Illusttalioti  of  ihe  Huttonian  Theory  (1802)  is  a 
lucid  exposition  of  that  theory  in  the  form  of  twenty-six  ample 
discussive  notes.  Playfair's  work  differs  in  no  essential  point 
from  the  views  held  by  his  master  and  friend,  but  many 
subjects  which  receive  a  subordinate  treatment  in  the  Theory 
of  ihe  Earth  are  brought  into  prominence  by  Playfair,  and 
placed  for  the  first  time  on  a  firm  scientific  basis. 

Among  the  subjects  fully  discussed  are  the  uprise  and 
bending  of  strata,  the  origin  of  crystalline  rocks  at  low 

^  John  PIftyfair,  born  1748,  in  Bervie,  Forfarshire,  son  of  a  minister, 

showed  in  his  early  ye.irs  a  remarkaM  r  nius  for  mathematics.  He 
studied  in  Alerdcen  ami  Edinbnrqh,  in  1773  became  minister  in  Bervie, 
in  17S5  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univeisily  of  Edinburgh,  and 
twenty  years  after  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  same  University.  Led 
by  Hutton  into  the  study  of  geology,  he  devoted  his  holidays  to  geological 
tours  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  1815  and  1816  made 
lont^er  tours  to  Auvergne,  Switzerland, .  and  Italy;  he  died  in  1819  in 
Edinburgh. 
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horizons  of  the  crust  and  under  very  great  pressure,  and  the 
occurrence  of  granite  as  dykes  in  various  Britisb  localities. 
His  treatment  of  valley  and  lake  erosion  is  extremely  able. 
And  Playfair  was  the  first  geologist  who  realised  that  ihe  hin^e 
erratic  blocks  uiigJii  have  beeji  carried  io  their  present  position  by 
former  glaciers.  His  insight  in  this  respect  would  alone  have 
won  for  him  a  lasting  fame,  for  the  erratics  on  Alpine  slopes 
and  plains  had  long  been  observed  by  geologists  and  an 
explanation  vainly  sought.  Playfair  also  studied  the  raised 
beaches  on  the  coast-line  of  i5Cotland,  and  rightly  concluded 
that  they  afforded  evidence  of  an  actual  uprise  of  the  land,  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  Linnaeus  and  Celsius,  who  had 
explained  a  similar  series  of  phenomena  in  Sweden  as  a  result 
of  the  retreat  of  the  ocean.  Playfair  gave  the  first  coni[)lLte 
account  of  the  evidences  of  oscillations  of  level  in  European 
lands. 

Playfaifs  style  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  precision,  and 
his  arguments  are  always  thoroughly  logical,  and  in  agreement 
with  physical  laws.  His  Huttonian  Theory  was  translated  into 
French  by  C.  A.  Basset  in  1815. 

Theories  of  the  Earth's  Origin  proposed  l>y  Dc  Lin%  De  la 
Aletfierie^  Breislak,  Kant^  Laplace,  and  others. — Although 
Hutton  had  enunciated  his  theory  of  the  eartli  without 
introducing  any  personal  element,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  a  doctrine  which  undermined  the  whole  foundation  of 
Werner's  Neptunian  teaching,  was  bound  to  meet  with  adverse 
criticism.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  attacks 
made  by  Kirwan,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  Dublin  {Geo- 
iogical  Essays,  1799).  His  arguments  are  based  upon 
chemical  and  physical  objections  to  Hutton's  theory,  and 
culminate  in  a  bitter  denunciation  of  a  theory  inimical  to 
religion,  and  at  variance  with  the  Mosaic  account,  inasmuch 
as  it  demanded  immeasurable  epochs  in  place  of  the  Biblical 
chronology,  and  even  denied  the  universal  deluge,  to  which 
Kirwan  mainly  ascribed  the  j)resent  conhguration  of  the  earth. 

Another  antagonist  of  Hutton's  theory  was  the  versatile 
Jean  Andre  de  Luc,  a  Genevese  by  birth,  who  came  into 
public  notice  during  the  political  struggles  in  Geneva  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  afterwards  attained  to  a 
favoured  position  in  the  court  of  Queen  Charlotte  of  England. 
De  Luc  wrote  on  all  manner  of  scientific  subjects,  and  his 
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frreat  desire  was  to  bring  the  lacts  of  science  into  complete 
and  unquestionable  harmony  with  the  words  of  Holy  VV^rit. 

A  special  interest  is  attached  to  De  Luc's  Lt'ttcrs  on  some 
parts  of  SiViizcrliinJ,  which  were  originally  addressed  to 
Queen  Cliarlotte,  and  were  afterwards  published  in  1778.  In 
the  preface  to  these  letters  he  proposes  the  term  (Jtoiogy  as 
the  most  suitable  for  a  scientific  study  purporting  to  deal  with 
the  history  of  the  earth.  The  preface  is  written  in  bombastic 
style,  announcinp;  that  a  new  outline  of  cosniolopfv  and  erology 
Would  be  enuncuitcd  by  the  writer.  The  Letiits  tlieui reives 
contain  little  that  could  be  supposed  to  bear  out  the  high 
promises  of  the  preface,  but  a  year  later  De  Iaic's  theory 
appeared  in  a  work  of  five  volumes,  entitled  P/nsicai  and 
Moral  Letters  on  the  History  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  The 
moral  discoui.^es  are  conij>iiscd  in  the  lust  part  ol  ihc  work. 
Then  the  scientific  letters  begin  with  a  resume  of  the  theories 
of  the  earth's  origin  constructed  by  Hurnet,  Whiston,  Wood- 
ward, Leibnitz,  Scheuch/.er,  and  others,  all  of  which  are  found 
erroneous  and  set  aside  by  De  Taic.  He  then  describes  his 
travels  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  records  any  geological 
observations  he  had  made. 

He  states  his  reasons  for  disbelieving  in  the  enr>rmous 
erosive  activity  which  conlemj^oraneous  writers  ascril>ed  tv» 
water.  And  he  strongly  expresses  himself  in  favour  of  the 
eruptive  origin  of  basalt,  as  against  the  ideas  held  by  ^\'erncr's 
school.  The  fifth  volume  is  that  in  which  De  Luc  unfolils  his 
own  theory.  He  distinguishes  primordial  mountains — eoni- 
posed  of  rocks  of  unknown  origin,  such  ns  granite,  schist, 
serpentine,  quart/ite  —  from  secondary  mountains^  composed  of 
stratified  deposits  coniaming  lu^^sils,  and  clearly  of  aqueous 
oripin.  As  there  are  terrestrial  plants  and  afnm  ils  among  the 
fossils  of  the  "secondary  mountains,"  De  Luc  su[)|)oses  that, 
although  the  ocean  must  have  originally  covered  the  earth's 
surface,  tlieie  must  have  been  land  areas  at  the  tune  when  the 
strata  of  the  "secondary  mouniains"  were  deposited.  The 
floor  of  this  restricted  ocean  was,  he  said,  formed  by  the 
**  primordial  mountains,"  but  in  the  heart  of  these  mountains 
there  were  rnvitit  s  of  irn  ii'ilnr  ship;  disposed  tier  upon  tier 
above  one  another,  so  that  the  (11  m  rock  merely  formed  ^ 
scaffolding.  Owing  to  subterranean  fire  or  any  other  disturSin^: 
cause,  it  sometimes  liapi>ened  that  the  rock  pillars  m  these 
hollow  areas  ^ave  way,  and  crust  inthrows  ensued  The 
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increasing  weight  of  the  deposits,  which  were  accumulating  on 
the  ocean-floor,  as  well  as  the  pressure  caused  by  the  repeated 
crust-inthrows,  at  last  caused  the  collapse  of  the  lower  tiers. 
The  sea-water  rushed  in  to  fill  the  depressed  areas,  and  the 
level  of  the  ocean  sank.  'J  his  was  called  the  first  revolution 
in  De  Luc's  sequence  uf  creative  events.  As  the  ocean  sank, 
the  present  continents  and  islands  made  their  appearance ; 
plant  seeds  from  the  old  continents  were  washed  on  the 
strands  of  the  emerging  lands,  and  soon  a  rich  vegetation 
appeared.  The  fauna  of  the  primitive  ocean  and  lands  in 
some  cases  left  descendants  to  people  the  new  oceans  and 
lands,  in  other  cases  became  extinct. 

The  bones  of  the  larqc  tropical  mammalia  found  in  the 
superficial  strata  of  northern  areas  in  the  present  continents 
were  believed  by  De  Luc  to  be  the  transported  remains  of 
extinct  forms  that  had  inhabited  the  older  continents.  Ac- 
cording lo  De  Luc,  all  known  facts  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  new  continetUs,  and  generally  the  present  configuration  of 
the  earth,  caaie  uUo  existence  not  more  than  4000  years 
ago. 

Four  letters  protesting  against  both  Hutton  and  Playlair  were 
reprinted  in  a  diffuse  work  by  Dc  Luc,  entitled  Elementary 
Ireatise  of  Geology,  A  large  number  of  papers  were  con- 
tributed to  journals  by  De  Luc ;  but  although  he  was  a  man 
who  was  held  in  high  respect  and  favour  during  his  lifetime, 
his  papers  have  no  permanent  place  in  literature,  and  his 
attacks  on  the  great  Scottish  geologists  were  absolutely  without 
effect. 

Like  De  Luc,  the  Parisian  mineralogist  and  physician,  De 
la  M^therie,  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  among  his  con- 
temporaries. His  chief  work,  published  at  Paris  in  1791,  bore 
again  the  title  Thiorie  de  la  Terre.  De  la  M^therie's  work  was 
founded  for  the  most  part  on  Werner's  teaching.  Many  of 
the  erroneous  notions  in  De  Maillet's  Teliiamed  were  revived 
and  new  speculations  attempted,  but  without  any  basis  of 
observation.  According  to  De  la  M^therie,  all  mountains, 
valleys,  and  plains  took  origin  from  the  precipitation  of 
crystals  in  a  primeval  ocean  which  covered  the  whole  earth, 
and  was  of  enormous  depth.  During  the  accumulation  of 
rock-precipitates  certain  large  subterranean  cavities  filled  with 
air  or  vapour  remained  free  from  solid  deposits.  As  the  total 
volume  of  water  diminished,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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sea  withdrew  into  these  crust-cavities,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  areas  of  denser  precipitation  became  land.  Volcanic 
eruptions  invariably  originated  in  these  pi miitive  air  and  vapour 
chambers  in  the  earth's  crust,  which  were  moreover  frequently 
connected  witli  one  another  by  crust-fissures. 

It  is  unnecessary  lo  enter  into  the  further  details  of  De 
la  M^therie's  Tlieory,  Two  years  after  its  publication, 
Bertrand,  another  French  geologist,  wrote  New  Principles  of 
Geolog)\  a  work  contesting  De  la  Metherie's  conceptions,  but 
not  in  itself  contributing  any  new  facts  of  value  to  science. 
Ballenstedt,  a  German  pastor,  was  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  Vie  Urwelt  (or  the  Primeval  World\  which  was 
widely  read  in  scientific  and  literary  circles.  It  endeavoured 
to  expound  the  Biblical  stories  in  a  sensible  way,"  and  went 
so  far  as  to  affirm  that  all  human  races  had  not  descended 
from  the  one  pair  in  Paradise,  but  that  there  had  been 
originally  several  well-defined  human  species. 

Scipio  Breislak  (1748-1826),  an  Italian,  deserves  to  be 
remembered  for  his  determined  opposition  to  the  Neptunian 
doctrines.  In  his  Text-book  of  Geology  he  tries  to  demon- 
strate tiiat  the  earth  was  originally  in  a  fluid  state,  but  that  the 
volume  of  water  now  [)resent  on  the  gloljc  would  be  absolutely 
insufficient  to  dissolve  the  solid  material  of  the  crust. 

I''urtlicr,  the  jv;csence  in  earlier  epochs  of  a  much  greater 
volume  ol  water  was  a  mere  hypoLhusis,  so  also  was  the  con- 
ception of  internal  crust-cavities  into  which  large  quantities  of 
water  might  have  withdrawn  after  the  separation  of  the  rock- 
precipitates.  Again,  there  was  no  positive  evidence  that  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  had  sunk.  The  cases  of  apparent  retreat 
of  the  sea  from  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia,  or  in  the  Gulf  of 
Naples,  might  be  just  as  well  explained  by  oscillatory  move- 
ments of  the  earth's  crust  as  by  the  supposed  general  lowering 
of  the  sea-level.  After  Breislak  had  demonstrated  the  im- 
possibility of  a  fluid  state  of  the  earth  with  water  as  the 
solvent,  he  tried  to  prove  that  the  primitive  fluidity  of  earth 
substances  had  been  due  to  their  intimate  admixture  and 
combination  with  heat-particles.  Breislak  imagines  the  earth 
in  its  first  periods  of  formation  as  a  confused  cosmic  mass 
soaked  in  heated  matter,  and  therefore  more  or  less  molten. 
Two  modes  of  heat  are  distinguished  Breislak,  free  heat, 
which  calls  forth  the  sensation  of  heat,  and  combined  heat, 
which  is  not  perceptible  to  the  senses,  but  whose  combination 
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irith  other  forms  of  matter  effects  important  changes.  Upoa 
this  physical  basis,  Breislak  supposes  that,  as  the  heat -particles 
entered  into  combination  with  other  particles  of  matter  for 
which  they  had  affinity,  the  total  amount  of  free  heat 
diminished,  and  the  temperature  of  the  earth  perceptibly 
cooled.  Gaseous  material  gathered  internally  and  still  more 
at  the  surface,  where  it  was  condensed  as  a  primitive  ocean. 
The  internal  gases  in  combination  with  heat  produced  elastic 
vapours.  These  tried  to  fotce  their  way  to  the  surface, 
cncking  and  breaking  the  solid  crust  that  had  begun  to 
form. 

Breislak  then  discusses  the  origin  of  the  various  kinds  of 
crystalline  rock  found  in  the  crust  He  disagrees  with 
Hutton's  e3q>1anation  of  gneiss  and  crystalline  schist  as 
altered  sedimentary  rock,  and  includes  them  together  with 
granite^  potphyry,  and  other  igneous  rocks^  as  products  of  the 
cooling  of  matter  from  the  primitive  molten  state.  Bretslak's 
ideas  about  rock-structure  soon  fell  into  oblivion,  but  his  able 
criticism  of  the  Neptunian  do^as  was  largely  instrumental  in 
eradicating  them  from  the  teaching  of  the  universities  and 
colleges.  There  would  be  little  profit  in  recording  further 
the  many  contradictory  theories  of  the  earth  that  appeared 
between  the  publication  of  Bufibn's  Thhrie  de  la  Terre  in 
1749  and  of  Breislak's  Iniroduzwne  atta  Geoiogia  in  181 1. 
What  seems  very  remarkable  is  that  in  none  of  these  can  we 
trace  the  influence  of  the  cosmogony  and  geogeny  made  known 
in  1755  by  the  great  philosopher,  Immanuel  Kant,  in  his 
NaiurguchiikU  des  Himmels.  Neither  do  geologists  seem 
to  have  benefited  by  the  kindred  work  of  the  French  mathe- 
matician, Laplace,  ExpmHon  du  Sys^me  du  Monde^  published 
in  1796. 

Kant's  little  book  appeared  anonymously,  immediately  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  It  received  no  atten- 
ticm,  was  forgotten,  and  ninety  years  elapsed  before  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  unearthed  it  from  neglect.  Kant  originated 
the  conoqition  that  the  ordered  cosmtcal  universe  might  have 
been  produced  merely  by  the  agency  of  mechanical  forces 
acting  upon  a  vaporous  chaotic  mass.  Kant  supposed  that  all 
the  matter  composing  the  spherical  bodies  of  our  solar  system, 
the  planets  and  the  comets,  was  in  the  beginning  broken  up 
into  its  elementary  constituents  and  distributed  throughout 
space.    All  the  particles  of  matter  could  attract  and  repel  one 
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another ;  the  ^uilibnum  of  matter  was  in  a  highly  fickle  and 
unstable  condition.  The  denser  particles  of  matter  tended,  by 
reason  of  their  attractive  force,  to  unite  into  a  central  body. 
At  the  impact  the  particles  were  diverted  by  the  disturbing 
action  of  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces;  there  arose 
numerous  whirls  of  movement  crossing  one  another.  The 
particles  in  these  whirls  or  vortices  originally  moved  in  all 
directions,  and  were  constantly  coming  into  conflict  with  one 
another,  but  finally  the  movements  became  uniform  in  direc- 
tion, and  the  particles  revolved  almost  in  one  heavenly  plane, 
and  without  mutual  disturbance  in  concentric  circles  round  the 
sun.  Within  each  individual  ring  the  attraction  of  the  particles 
again  came  into  play,  aggregates  of  the  denser  particles  attracted 
the  lighter  particles  in  the  same  ring  until  a  planetary  body 
formed,  revolving  round  the  sun  along  its  particular  path.  In 
this  way  the  whole  planetary  system,  including  moons  and 
comets,  was  thought  by  Kant  to  have  taken  origin  in  order 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  path  of  revolution  from  the 
sun ;  first,  the  planets  next  the  sun,  then  those  more  remote 
from  the  sun. 

While  Kant's  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe  explains  the 
origin  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  solar  system  upon  the  same 
fundamental  principle,  it  yields  no  exact  information  regarding 
the  constitution  and  the  temperature  of  the  sun  and  the  planets. 
The  nebular  theory  of  Laplace,  which  was  founded  quite  inde- 
pendently of  Kant,  goes  further  in  this  respect,  and  has  therefore 
come  into  closer  relationship  with  geology. 

Laplace  shows  that  all  the  planets  in  the  solar  system  move 
round  the  sun  from  west  to  east  in  almost  the  same  plane,  that 
all  moons  move  in  similar  direction  round  their  planets,  and 
that  the  sun  rotates,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  the  same  direction 
round  its  own  axis.  In  the  opinion  of  the  great  mathematician, 
a  phenomenon  so  remarkable  cannot  be  mere  chance,  but 
indicates  some  general  cause  or  combination  of  causes  that 
has  determined  all  those  movements.  Clearly,  there  was  a 
time  when  the  planetary  spaces  now  empty  were  uniformly 
filled  with  matter  at  a  high  temperature,  representing  the  sub- 
stances of  the  planets  and  moons  in  the  finest  state  of 
rarefaction,  and  having  a  rotating  movement  from  west  to 
east.  A  central  body,  the  sun,  massed  itself  in  the  midst  of 
this  vaporous  material 

The  finely  divided  mass  behaved  like  a  gigantic  atmosphere, 
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in  which  equilibrium  was  sustained  by  centrifugal  force  and 

gravity.  As  the  glowing  mass  became  denser  tlie  centri- 
fugal force  increased,  and  peripheral  rings  of  vapour  similar  to 
those  of  Saturn  separated  from  the  main  body.  The  detached 
rings  continued  to  move  with  the  same  rate  and  direction  of 
motion  as  before.  Not  being  of  uniform  density,  they  became 
rent,  the  different  masses  formed  themselves  into  rotating 
spheres,  the  larger  bodies  absorbed  a  part  of  the  smaller,  and 
thus  the  planets  and  their  satellites  took  origin. 

The  condensation  of  the  vaporous  material  during  the 
process  of  aggregation  of  the  particles  into  spheroids  set  free 
a  large  amount  of  heat  and  the  newly-formed  bodies  were 
raised  to  a  very  high  temperature;  they  became  radiant 
masses,  radiating  light  and  heat  into  surrounding  space. 
Owing  to  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  the  surface  cooled  and 
shrivelled,  and  finally  a  superficial  crust  formed,  at  first 
glowing,  afterwards  darkening  down  to  its  present  state. 

According  to  Laplace,  the  zodiacal  light  represents  certain 
volatile  unconsolidated  parts  of  the  solar  atmosphere  that  still 
surround  the  sun  ;  while  the  comets  are  regarded  by  l^place 
as  foreign  to  the  solar  atmosphere,  belonging  probably  to  the 
infinite  space  beyond. 

The  nebular  theory  of  Kant  and  Lai)]aco  was  in  far  l)Ctter 
agreeoKMit  with  the  laws  of  mechanics  and  the  observations  of 
astronomy  than  any  previous  cosmogonetic  hypothesis.  It 
also  helped  greatly  to  elucidate  the  earliest  beginnings  ot  the 
earth,  and  was  welronied  by  geologists.  Clearly  it  brought 
confirmation  to  Volcanistic  doctrines,  and  militated  against 
the  Neptunian  teaching  that  the  primitive  crystalline  rocks 
wire  of  aqueous  origin. 

Local  Geognostic  Descripiio7is  and  Straiigraphy. — A.  Ger- 
many. — The  revolutionary  tendency  of  the  empirical  methods 
taught  by  Werner  in  his  system  of  geognosy  is  displayed  in  the 
numerous  local  monographs  that  began  to  appear  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  Both  in  mineralogy  and  in  stratigraphy,  the  chief 
contingent  of  new  work  came  from  the  Wcrnerian  school. 

Georg  I^sius  752-1833),  who  for  a  long  time  held  the 
post  of  Director  of  the  Survey  Department  in  Oldenburg,  was 
no  W'ernerian,  but  he  contributed  a  work  on  the  Harz  district 
that  ranks  among  the  be.st  and  most  careful  local  descriptions 
of  his  tuiie.    While  Lasius  was  an  ofticer  in  the  Hanoverian 
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Engineer  Corps,  the  duty  of  preparins;  the  topographical  map 
of  tlic  Harz  was  (jntrus'rd  to  him.  1  rom  ihi^  beginning, 
I^isiu>  became  interested  in  the  structural  relations,  and 
prepared  a  work  which  was  pubhshed  in  two  vuiuntes, 
OOservaiions  on  the  Harz  Mountains^  tuirethet  with  a  petro- 
graphical  ma[)  and  a  section  (Hanowr,  ijSij  ). 

In  the  fir^t  vu'.ume.  I^sius  describes  the  primitive  rocks'* 
{Ur-gcbir^t)  and  the  "vein-series"  {Gang-i::ebir^€)^  ^x\^  places 
these  groups  in  contradistinction  to  the  '*  I  lotz  formations  "  or 
younger  stratified  dcp)osits.  The  "vein-series"  comprises 
marine  limestones  with  corals,  orthoceratites,  bivalves,  and 
gastropods ;  sbtes,  grc>  wackes,  and  sandstones ;  trap-rock, 
porphyry,  and  serpentine.  The  distribution  of  the  various 
kinds  of  rock  is  entered  with  great  accuracy  upon  a  coloured 
petrographical  map,  and  the  term  greywacke  is  used  for  the 
first  time  in  the  literature  for  a  sandstone  made  up  of  finely 
fragmental  granite  debris, 

Lasius  follows  Lehmann  for  the  most  part  in  his  sub-divi- 
sions of  the  Flotz  deposits ;  he  shows,  however,  that  a  part  of 
the  [K)rphyry  occurs  in  association  with  the  Red  Sandstones  of 
Permian  age,  and  must  therefore  be  younger  than  the  main 
body  of  the  vein  series. 

I'he  second  volume  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  ores  and  minerals  in  the  Harz  mountains,  and  contains 
many  new  and  valuable  observations. 

The  Thuringian  Forest  was  made  the  subject  of  several 
excellent  geological  works  by  an  eminent  scholar  of  Werner, 
Johann  Karl  Wilhelm  Voigt  ( 1 7  5  2-1 8s  i ).  Trained  for  the  law, 
Voigt  gave  up  this  profession,  became  an  ardent  geologist, 
and  held  the  post  of  Councillor  of  Mines  at  Ilmenau  in 
Thuringia. 

Voigt's  work,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Mineral&giial Journey 
ihraugh  the  Duchy  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach^  was  publishexl 
between  1781  and  1785.  Like  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
Voigt  wrote  this  work  in  the  form  of  letters.  It  contained 
what  was  at  the  time  rather  exceptional,  a  series  of  geological 
sections.  Another  work,  which  was  undertaken  by  Voigt  at 
the  desire  of  Bishop  Henry,  gives  a  roinera logical  description 
of  the  district  around  the  monastery  of  Fuld.  The  basalt  and 
phonolite  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  are  accurately  entered 
in  a  coloured  geological  map,  and  the  text  is  remarkable  for 
Voigt's  tacit  renunciation  of  Werner's  views  about  the  origin 
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uf  these  rocks,  and  his  clear  exposition  oi  their  volcanic 
nature. 

After  the  publication  in  1788  of  Werner's  wurk  on  the 
occurrence  of  basalt  at  the  Scheibenberg  Hill,  the  difference 
of  opinion  l)c't\veen  these  tvvo  geologists  began  to  assume  a 
more  personal  asj)ect,  and  unfortunately  ended  in  a  rupture 
of  their  friendship. 

X'oigt  published  several  important  papers  on  the  geology  of 
Thuringia  in  later  years,  chiefly  in  raineralogical  journals,  and 
he  was  also  the  author  of  the  first  practical  Text-book  of 
Geoi^nosy  (Weimar,  1792).  In  the  description  of  the  rocks 
and  the  order  of  rock-formations  in  the  crust,  Voigt  follows 
NVerner's  teach  in?,  but  he  has  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the 
causes  of  volcanic  phenomena  and  the  origin  of  volcanic 
rocks. 

His  last  large  work  was  entitled  Aticmpt  at  a  Jlislory  of 
Coal^  Bro7vn  Coal  and  Turf  (Weimar,  1S02  5),  This  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  thi-  geological  data,  praeiical  advice  on  the 
determination  of  workable  coal-seams,  and  the  industrial  uses 
of  the  various  kmds  of  combustible  deposits. 

A  detailed  account  of  several  localities  in  the  Tluir- 
ingian  Forest  was  also  given  by  Johann  Ludvvig  Heim,  a 
Privy  C  ouncillor  in  the  Duchy  of  Meiningen.  Heim  (1741- 
1S19)  was  tutor  to  the  Princes  of  Meiningen,  and  during 
occasional  journeys  he  iiuidc  a  large  mineralogical  collection, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  papers  compiled  iiUo  one  larger  work, 
Geo/ogical  Dcscripiiotis  of  ike  Tkuringian  Forest  (Meiningen, 
1 796- 1 81 2).  I'hese  are  distinguished  by  the  independence 
of  his  views,  acute  powers  of  observation,  and  his  clear 
descriptions ;  but  there  is  no  geological  map,  and  tlie 
stratigra[>hi<:al  detaiL->  are  only  illustrated  by  rough  sketches. 
Hence  the  work,  careful  though  it  was,  never  received  much 
recognition,  and  was  much  less  instructive  in  character  than 
that  of  X'oigt. 

Heim  referred  the  origin  of  ihc  primitive  rocks  to  chemical 
crystal! isati(m  from  an  indefinite  mixture  or  "fluidum," 
[)o.ssibiy  gaseous  in  constitution.  He  allowed  that  the  slates 
and  grey wackes  ("transitional  rocks  "  of  Werner)  might  have 
been  precipitated  from  a  watery  fluid,  but  he  thought  it 
impossible  to  trace  any  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  various 
pn  cipitates.  His  idea  was  that  all  these  rocks  are  arranged 
in  the  crust  as  spherical  or  elliptical  masses  whose  kernel  is 
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composed  of  granite,  and  whose  outer  layers  comprise 
porphyry  and  the  primitive  rocks.  This  crude  conception  of 
Helm's  has  certain  points  of  analogy  with  the  much  later 
theory  of  "central  massives"  promuigated  by  mountain 
geologists. 

Heim  sub-divided  the  sedimentary  or  stratified  deposits  in 
four  main  groups  as  follows  : — • 

4.  Newer  Hmestone,  including  Muschelkalk  and  Jurassic 

limestones. 

5.  "liunter"  or  variegated  sandstone  (including  the  sand- 

stone of  Fiichsrl) 
2.  Older  limestone  or  Upper  Dyas  ("Zechstein"  of  Leh- 
mann). 

I.  Ked  Underlyer  or  Lower  Dyas  ("Rothe  Todtliegende " 

of  Lehmnnn). 

He  also  made  a  special  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  distribu- 
tion of  basalt,  and  wrote  strongly  in  favour  of  its  eruptive 
origin.  He  regarded  it  as  younger  than  all  four  sub  divisions 
of  the  sedimentary  deposits,  and  supposed  that  its  eruption 
had  been  acconi}):itiied  by  violent  crust  movements,  during 
which  the  rocks  were  bent  and  fractured  and  the  mountain- 
systems  were  upheaved. 

Ihe  subjects  of  denudation  and  erosion  also  attracted 
Heim's  attention,  and  he  gave  a  full  descri|ition  of  the  erosion 
of  valleys  by  the  agency  of  running  water,  enumerating  many 
good  examples  in  confirmation  of  his  ideas  ("On  the  Informa- 
tion of  Valleys,"  Voi^fs  Magazine^  1791). 

One  of  the  most  loyal  and  gifted  of  Werner's  scholars  was 
Johann  Karl  Freiesleben  (i 774-1846).  He  was  born  and 
educated  at  Freiberg,  and  enjoyed  the  intimate  companion- 
ship of  his  master  and  patron.  While  attending  Werner*s 
classes  he  formed  the  friendship  of  Von  Humboldt,  Von 
Buch,  and  Von  Schlotheim;  he  afterwards  travelled  with  Buch 
in  Saxony,  with  Schlotheim  in  Thunngia,  and  with  Hum- 
boldt in  the  Bohemian  mountains,  the  Alps,  and  the  Swiss 
Jura  mountains. 

His  first  large  work,  Description  of  the  Harz  .\fountains 
(2  vols.,  1799),  contains  chiefly  mineralogical  and  technical 
information,  and  a  later  work,  Contribuliofis  to  iJic  Mineral- 
ogical Kfioivledge  of  Saxony ,  published  in  1817,  is  of  the  same 
nature. 

As  a  geologist,  Freiesleben  accomplished  memorable  work 
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in  Kis  study  of  the  sedimentary  series  on  the  northerti  slopes 
of  the  Thuringian  Forest.  His  comprehensive  work,  GeognosHc 
Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Copper  Slate  Series^  with 
speciai  referents  to  a  part  of  Mamfeld  and  Thuringia  (Freiberg, 
1807-15,  In.  4  vols.,  and  with  coloured  geognostic  map),  still 
tanks  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  local  monographs  on  the 
geology  of  North  Germany.  It  depicts  the  diflerent  deposits 
according  to  their  inineralogical  character,  their  stratigraphical 
succession,  their  cartographical  distribution,  and  the  occurrences 
of  fossils  and  minerals,  in  a  manner  so  exhaustive,  that  later 
authors  have  been  able  to  add  little  to  his  results. 

Freiesleben  included  under  the  term  copper  slate  or  orc- 
Ix^ring  series  the  strata  from  the  **  Red  Underlyer "  to  the 
**  Muschelkalk  "  inclusive ;  in  other  words,  all  the  sub-divisions 
now  placed  in  the  Dyassic  and  Triassic  geological  systems 
were  treated  by  him  as  belonging  to  one  great  formation. 

While  the  Thuringian  Forest  and  the  Harz  mountains 
received  by  far  the  largest  sbare  of  attention  from  the  early 
geologists,  certain  other  parts  of  North  Germany  also  found 
their  way  into  geological  literature  The  neighbourhood  of 
Hildesheim  was  made  the  subject  of  research  papers  by 
J.  H.  S.  Langer  in  1789,  and  again  by  J  A.  Cramer  in  1792. 
A  pa[w  entitled  "Physical  and  Mineralogical  Observations 
on  the  Mountains  of  Silesia/'  by  A.  Gerhard,  appeared  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1771 ;  and  in  1795 
the  mineralogist,  D.  L.  G.  Karsten,  published  a  geognostic 
account  of  a  journey  in  Silesia.  Still  more  widely  read  were 
lipoid  von  Buch's  writings  on  Silesian  districts.  His  Attempt 
at  a  Geognostic  Dtimptien  of  ^t/esia,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Professor  Werner,  is  accompanied  by  a  coloured  general  map. 
This  paper,  hke  Von  Buch's  earlier  paper  on  the  district  of 
Landc^ck,  is  more  concerned  with  petrographical  than  with 
geological  details,  yet  it  aflbrds  a  good  general  survey  of  the 
geological  structure  of  a  territory  previously  little  investi- 
gated. 

An  individual  charm  is  lent  to  this  and  to  all  the  subsequent 
works  of  Leopold  von  Buch  by  his  skilful  delineation  of  the 
relations  between  the  geological  structure  and  the  superficial 
aspiects  of  a  country.  A  landscape  appealed  to  his  artistic 
sense  as  well  as  to  his  scientific  interest,  and  his  mastery  of 
language  enabled  him  to  transfer  his  impressions  pi(  iures(|uely 
in  writing.    Mineralogical  descriptions  were  fully  given j  but 
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from  the  dry  details  bis  mind  would  sweep  with  easy  relief 
to  the  consideration  of  the  broader  truths  of  the  science. 

The  following  passage  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  Von 
Buch's  style  of  writing.  It  describes  his  idea  of  the  origin  of 
the  Carboniferous  series  of  rocks: — "First  the  conglomeiate 
fallSt  a  mixture  of  great  stones  that  could  not  be  carried  far 
from  their  parent  mass,  even  by  an  angry  flood;  and  they 
tear  away  with  themselves  the  mantle  of  vegetation  which 
had  formerly  reposed  in  security  upon  their  surface*  Woods 
are  overthrown,  buried  beneath  the  irresistible  rush  of  jagged 
and  broken  rock,  again  and  again  the  floods  rise  and  pour 
over  the  land,  renewing  this  drama  of  destruction.  Countless 
fragments  are  rolled  from  the  heights  into  the  narrow  moun- 
tain basins  and  valleys ;  there  in  the  hollow  they  are  dashed 
against  one  another,  gyrated  and  rounded  into  pebble  form. 
After  the  surface  has  been  denuded  of  its  vegetation  and 
the  force  of  the  flood  diminishes,  the  finer,  lighter  grains 
begin  to  subside  and  the  newer  fine-grained  sandstone  accu* 
mulates." 

Von  Buch  was  particularly  interested  in  the  conglomerates, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  lithological  features  he  traced  the 
pebbles  and  larger  fragments  included  in  the  conglomerates 
very  carefully  to  their  place  of  origin.  He  demonstrated 
that  the  pebbles  are  smaller  the  more  remote  they  are 
from  the  rock  from  which  they  have  been  broken,  and  by  com- 
parative studies  he  tried  to  determine  the  direction  that  had 
been  followed  by  the  transporting  floods. 

From  a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  Leopold  von  Buch's 
geological  researches  were  less  successful  than  those  of  Voigt 
or  Freiesleben,  which  marked  a  distinct  note  of  advance  in 
stratigraphical  inquiry.  The  geological  data  given  by  Von 
Buch  in  his  Silesian  papers  are  sketchy  in  comparison,  and 
there  is  no  serious  eflbrt  to  draw  up  a  definite  succession  of 
the  rock  deposits  upon  either  stratigraphical  or  palseontological 
grounds. 

During  his  Norwegian  journey,  lipoid  von  Buch  had 
drawn  attention  to  the  position  of  granite  ah(m  the  "  transi- 
tional" limestone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Christiania. 
Soon  after,  in  1811,  a  work  on  the  Syenite  Formation  in 
the  Erz  Mountains^  written  by  Raumer  and  Engelhardt, 
aroused  great  interest.  These  authors  stated  that  the 
granite  and  syenite  on  the  north-east  edge  of  the  Erz 
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inuuntnins  were  injt,  as  Werner  had  supposed,  the  oldest 
rocks,  since  they  rested  locally  upon  the  gneiss  and  schist 
series,  and  even  upon  the  strata  uf  the  "transitional" 
series.  Similar  observations  had  been  made  by  these  authors 
in  the  Har/  mountains,  and  corroborative  reports  began  to 
appear  in  other  countries  disproving  the  commonly  accepted 
dogma  that  all  occurrences  of  granite  must  of  necessity  be  of 
the  highest  anticjuity. 

In  comparison  with  Middle  ajid  North  Germany,  geognostic 
research  was  very  backward  in  South  and  West  Germany,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  these  areas  are  particularly  rich  in 
fossils,  and  have  in  later  times  very  materially  assisted  in  de- 
veloping our  knowledge  of  past  epochs. 

The  first  to  examine  the  rocks  of  the  Old  Bavarian  pro- 
vinces was  iMathias  von  Flurl  (i 756-1823).  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  Flurl  was  elected  Professor  of  Physics  and  Natural 
History  in  the  Industrial  Academy  at  Munich;  afterwards  he 
studied  for  a  time  under  Werner.  On  his  return  to  F^avaria, 
he  was  advanced  from  one  [)osition  to  another,  and  from 
the  year  1800  occupied  the  post  of  Director  of  Mines.  His 
chief  work,  A  Description  0/  the  Mountains  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Upper  Pjalz,  was  written  in  the  form  of  letters.  Pre  emi- 
nence was  given  to  matters  concerning  mines  and  metallurgy;  at 
the  same  time,  he  related  in  simple  narrative  style  what  he  had 
seen  of  any  j^eological  interest  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  men- 
ii  (1  tile  localitie.^  where  fossils  occur,  and  noted  the  surface 
dL^inljulion  of  different  kinds  of  rock.  But  Flurl  avoided  all 
reference  to  debatable  points,  such  as  the  order  of  the  succession 
of  rocks,  the  relative  age  of  fossils,  or  the  mode  ul  origin  of 
the  rocks.  The  work  was  accompanied  by  a  small  general  map 
of  Piavarin,  wherein  a  few  of  the  leading  varieties  of  rock  were 
distinguished^ — granite,  gneiss,  schist,  Umestone,  sandstone, 
nagelflue,  and  alluvium. 

Flurl  was  thus  the  pioneer  of  geology  in  Old  Pavaria,  and 
his  wufk  has  a  permanent  value  on  account  of  its  reliable  and 
varied  information.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  he  placed 
on  the  same  scientific  platform  as  the  more  special  contribu- 
tions to  geology  made  by  his  contemporaries  in  Northern 
C>ermany. 

B.  Austria- fli/ni^arv  and  iJte  A/ps.-  A  foundation  had  been 
constructed  for  tlie  geological  invcsligulion  of  Austria  I  lungary 
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by  Berber's  important  scries  of  works, — his  Treaiise  on  f/u 
Mountains  of  Hungary^  his  Account  of  Trai'tlSy  and  his  Con- 
tributions to  the  Miner  aiogy  of  Bohemia  (Berhn,  1 7  74).  Twenty 
years  later,  another  descriptive  work  on  the  minerals  of  Doliemia 
was  contributed  by  Franz  Anihros  Keuss,  a  mineralogist  and 
physician  resident  in  Bilin.  The  same  author  wrote  a  Text- 
book of  Mineralo^  that  had  a  wide  circulation.  A  pupil  of 
Werner  s,  Reuss  treated  the  basalts  of  North  Bohemia  as  rocks 
of  aqueous  origin. 

The  most  gifted  of  the  early  strali^raphcrs  was  Johanii  Khren* 
rcich  vun  Fichtcl  (1732-95),  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  whose 
researches  in  Transylvania  were  published  in  1780;  a  later 
work  on  the  Carpathian  mountains  appeared  in  1791.  Tl^e 
first  volume  of  l  i(  htel's  J//>/m/A'.i,T  of  Transylvivmi  cunr.iitis 
much  valuable  information  about  Ix  al  occurrences  of  Ternary 
fossils  in  the  low  range  of  hills  in  front  of  the  TransjlvaiHan 
Alps.  In  the  second  volume,  Fichtcl  describes  the  massive 
accumulations  of  rock-salt  in  Transylvanin,  and  gives  an 
exhaustive  teehnical  account  of  the  wliole  mmmg  industry  111 
Transylvania,  the  Carpathians,  and  (iaiicia.  A  topographical 
map  shows  the  distribution  of  rock-salt  in  these  areas. 

Local  strati^raphical  relations  are  now  and  then  elucidated, 
and  the  origin  of  the  different  kinds  of  rork  is  discu^>  ffl.  T'ichlel 
declaring  hnnself  to  be  a  thorough  Vulcanist.  Aujongsl  rocks 
of  igneous  origin  Fichtel  includes  the  granite  c  omposing  the 
highest  mountains,  and  the  gneiss,  schist,  hniestone,  and 
metalliferous  rock  (rhvolile,  dacite,  trachyte)  composing  the 
mountains  of  intermediate  height;  the  rocks  composing  the 
lower  ranges  in  front  of  tlie  middle  and  main  chain  are,  he  says, 
of  j)elagi(  origin,  and  include  sand,  clay,  arid  |>ebble  de[)Osits. 
According  to  I  ichtel,  roek  salt  originated  by  the  evaporation 
of  a  fluid  mixture  of  salt  aiid  rock-oil,  which  had  saj)ped  into 
liugc  <  ru-.l  (  avilies  after  the  c  (joling  and  consolidation  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Sueh  ravities.  with  tlieir  saline  intercalations, 
foru),  he  sa)s,  the  heart  of  the  Carpatliian  mountains. 

1* iehtel's  Inter  wfirk  is  devoted  chielly  to  a  careful  erumKra- 
tion  and  desciiption  of  tin-  eruptive  ro<;ks  in  the  Car[)athians. 
He  distinguishes  voUanic  otttbtdik^,  with  which  superficial  lava 
fl  w.s  are  a.«>M*eiated,  from  volcanii  11  f'hini  aiSy  in  the  «  ourse  of 
w  hie  h  wide  rof^ions  are  auecied,  and  masses  of  igneous  material 
are  intruded  in  the  crust. 

it  can  be  easily  understood  tliat  Fichtcl's  work  met  m\X\  an 
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incredulous  receptiun  by  Werner  and  his  adlu  rcnts.  One  of 
those,  Jens  Esmarch,  afterwards  Professor  of  (leology  in  ihe 
University  of  Christiania,  travelled  thruugh  the  districts  which 
Fichtel  had  described.  In  all  the  localities  where  l  ichtel  had 
found  evidence  of  the  igneous  as  opposed  to  the  aqueous  origin 
of  the  primitive  rocks,  Esmarch  could  see  only  a  confirmation 
of  Werner's  teaching  {Short  Description  of  a  Journey  through 
Hunf^ary^  Transylvania^  and  the  Banat  Mountains,  Freiberg, 
1797). 

The  writings  of  the  energetic  but  somewhat  eccentric 
traveller  Racquet  ^  in  many  respects  supplemented  the  works 
of  Fichtel. 

Racquet's  records  of  his  journeys  in  the  Carpathian  and 
Transylvanian  mountains  were^  however^  written  towards  the 
.close  of  his  active  life.  Ris  fame  is  based  upon  another  work, 
the  Oryciographia  CarniolUa^  a  study  of  the  surface  conforma- 
tion of  Ca^niola,  Istria,  and  neighbouring  districts  (4  vols.» 
Leipzig,  1778  89).  This  monograph,  which  was  modelled 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Swiss  geologists,  Scheuchzer  and  De 
Saussure,  represented  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  residence  in 
Carniola,  and  disclosed  for  the  first  time  something  of  the 
mineralogical  and  physical  structure  of  the  more  remote 
southern  ranges  of  the  Alps.  A  geographical  map  was 
published  along  with  the  work. 

The  scenic  character  and  physical  relations  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  customs  and  character  of  the  population,  are 
excellently  depicted.  But  in  the  geological  portion  the  author 
unfortunately  confined  himself  to  a  barren  description  of  the 
individual  occurrences  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils^  without 
attempting  to  give  a  general  conception  of  the  structure. 
During  the  years  1781-86,  Racquet  extended  his  knowledge  of 
Ihe  Alps  by  travelling  through  the  Dinaric,  Julie,  Rhsetic,  and 
Noric  Alps.  Re  then  published  a  work  of  a  more  mineral- 
ogical and  geological  character  upon  these  districts,  but  he  did 
not  succeed  in  arriving  at  any  real  appreciation  of  the  broad 
features  of  Alpine  structure. 

This  was  a  task  even  beyond  the  greater  powers  of  Leopold 

^  Balthazar  Hr!cc[uct  ( 1 739- l8l  5)  had  a  varied  career,  "norn  in  'Rrillany, 
lie  became  a  surgeon  ;  in  that  cajiaeity  he  attached  himself  to  the  Au.slriaii 
Anny  throughout  the  Seven  Years'  War.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  taught 
Surgery  at  the  Lyceum  of  Z^ibach,  and  in  1788  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Natural  History  and  Surgery  in  ihe  University  of  Lemberi^. 
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von  Buch  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt  During  the  winter 
spent  by  the  two  friends  in  Salzburg,  they  made  numerous  tours 
into  the  SaUkammergut  and  Gosau  Valley.  Von  Buch's 
account  of  the  geognosttc  and  physical  relations  in  that  locality 
is  very  pleasant  rtadin^^;  but,  biassed  as  he  was  by  Werner's 
theories,  Von  Buch  tried  to  explain  the  disturbances  of  the 
strata  by  local  collapse,  and  by  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  the  rocks.  The  beautiful iConigsee  "  near  Berchtes- 
gaden,  and  the  Lake  of  Hallstadt,  were  both  regarded  as 
local  basins  of  inthrow,  and  the  deep  Alpine  valleys  were 
attributed  to  river  erosion.  The  whole  massive  development 
of  limestone  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Sal/.kammergut  was 
taken  to  be  the  equivalent  in  age  of  the  Thuringian  **Zcch- 
steiii"  (Upper  Dyas).  The  occurrence  of  fossils  at  Hallstadt 
and  Gosau,  and  other  now  famous  localities,  was  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Von  Buch,  but  the  fossils  themselves  were 
not  used  in  any  way  to  help  to  determine  the  age  of  the 
rocks. 

In  a  separate  publication  Von  Buch  drew  a  comparison 
between  the  geological  succession  observed  by  himself  across 
the  Brenner  Pass,  and  that  which  had  been  described  by  Dc 
Saussure  for  the  Mount  Cenis  Pass.  Although  the  idea  was 
good,  the  rocks  and  the  stratigraphy  in  these  two  distant 
Passes  have  too  little  in  common  to  disclose  any  broad 
])rinciples  of  Alpine  structure,  and  the  results  obtained  by  Von 
Buch  in  this  respect  were  confused  and  unsatisfactory. 

Some  general  facts  were,  however,  brought  into  promi- 
nence. In  this  work  Von  Buch  demonstrated  the  absence  of 
porphyry  at  Mount  Cenis,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  Northern 
Alps,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  enormous  development  of  this 
rock  south  of  the  Brenner  Pass;  he  compared  the  northern 
and  southern  zones  of  the  Alps  with  one  another  geologically; 
showed  the  relationship  of  the  Jura  mountains,  to  the  Alps  and 
he  drew  attention  to  the  lithological  difft  rences  in  the  rocks, 
and  their  influence  on  the  scenic  features.  In  later  years  Von 
Buch  wrote  a  few  short  papers  on  the  Ilinterrhein  district 
(1809)  and  on  the  15crnina  ^iassive  (1814). 

One  of  the  most  richly  endowed  of  Alpine  students  was  the 
Ziirich  geologist,  Hans  Conrad  Escher  ( 1 767-1823).  In  1796 
Kschcr  published  a  geological  survey  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and 
afterwards  a  scries  of  m  nlogical  sections  from  Zurich  lo  tlie 
St.  Gothard  Pass.     He  also  contributed  several  smaller 
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pnpcrs  to  Lconiiard  s  Taschenbuch  fur  Afinera/ogic  uiid  uUiur 
journals. 

Eschcr's  modest  personality  is  endeared  in  the  ininds  of  all 
Alpine  geologists.  His  (}uiet,  i)ersiblcnt  spirit  of  inquiry 
enabled  him  to  amass  innumerable  obserx ;aions,  which  not 
only  afforded  a  reliable  irariiLWoik  for  tlic  luture,  but  also 
contained  the  kernel  of  some  of  tlic  giatKkst  mental  conce[)- 
tions  of  geological  phenomena  that  iiavc  been  attained  during 
the  progress  of  Swiss  geology. 

While  Escher's  work  is  so  empirical  and  technical  in  its 
tendency  as  to  have  retained  its  freshness  for  the  specialist,  his 
contemporary,  J.  G.  Ebel,^  has  left  a  work  whose  chief 
interest  now  is  for  the  historian,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was  a 
great  achievement  at  the  time.  Ebel  was  the  first  to  bring  any 
comprehensive  account  of  Alpine  geology  to  a  relatively 
successful  fulfilment  The  previous  literature  of  Swiss  geology, 
from  which  Ebel  drew  his  facts,  embraced  the  works  of 
Sdieuchzer  and  De  Saussure,  the  series  of  accurate  geological 
sections  prepared  by  the  engineer  of  the  Ltnth  Canals  Hans 
Conrad  Escher,  and  the  papers  of  the  younger  Escher,  which 
were  then  appearing  in  current  magazines.  De  Luc  and  De 
Saussure  had  contributed  a  few  observations  on  the  south- 
west portion  of  the  Swiss  Jura  mountains,  and  Count  Razu- 
mowsky  had  published  his  large  work,  Natural  History  of  the 
Jorat  and  its  Surroundings^  in  the  second  volume  of  which 
important  suggestions  had  been  given  regarding  the  structure 
of  the  Jura  mountains.  Ebel  was  also  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  geological  literature  of  the  German,  Austrian,  French,  and 
Italian  Alps;  in  many  cases  he  relied  upon  his  own  obser- 
vations. 

Ebel's  description  of  the  Alps  was  characterised  by  the 

*  John  Gotlfricd  Kbcl,  born  1764  in  Zullichau.  Silesia,  studied  medicine, 
then  travelled  three  years  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1793  settled  as  a  physician 
at  Frankfort'on-Main.  A  translatioa  of  the  writings  of  Sicy^  brought  him 
under  political  suspicion,  and  he  was  forced  lo  leave  Germany.  lie  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  prnclise  medicine,  but  sjfcnt  a  larc^e  portion 
of  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  [philosophy.  In  1810  he  selected  Ztirich 
for  a  residence,  and  died  there  in  1830.  During  his  early  years  in  Franiv- 
fort  he  published  a  **  Guide,"  How  to  Travel  in  SwUzerland  in  the  most 
PUasatH  and  Practical  Way  (4  parts,  1 793),  a  work  which  has  served  as  the 
pattern  of  our  present  g;uide-books  for  travellers.  His  next  work  was 
Description  of  the  Mou)i!aiii-peoples  of  S^viizerlaiid^  1798-1802.  His  chief 
geological  work,  On  the  Siruciure  of  the  Earth  in  the  Alpine  Mountain' 
^stem,  was  published  at  Zilrich  in  i8o9. 
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clearness  with  which  he  distinguished  the  leading  members  of 
the  moantain-systeni.  He  established  the  fundamental  dis* 
tinction  of  a  central  chain  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
primitive  rocks,  and  two  lateral  zones  on  the  north  and  on  the 
south  of  the  central  chain,  composed  chiefly  of  limestone^ 
sandstone,  shale,  and  nagelflue.  These  leading  zones  were 
accurately  described  with  respect  to  their  geographical  distri- 
bution and  the  various  kinds  of  rock  present  in  thenu  The  re- 
semblances and  differences  between  the  northern  and  southern 
zones  were  pointed  out,  and  the  leading  stratigraphical  features 
were  shown  in  a  number  of  geological  sections.  The  text  was 
further  illustrated  by  a  geneial  geological  map  of  the  Alps  and 
several  panoramic  sketches.  A  geological  map  (on  small 
scale)  of  the  mountain-systems  of  Europe  was  added  for 
purposes  of  comparison* 

In  describing  the  Jura  mountains^  Ebel  defined  their  geo* 
graphical  limits  in  accordance  with  their  geological  structure 
He  pointed  out  for  the  first  time  that  the  Swabian  and 
Franconian  Alb  formed  geologically  an  integral  part  of  the 
Swiss  Jura  chain*  He  also  drew  special  attention  to  the 
arched  forms  of  structure  as  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
Jura  mountains,  but  failed  to  find  any  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  curvature  of  rock-strata* 

The  main  features  of  the  conformation  were  thus  rightly 
laid  down,  but  the  detailed  stratigraphy  was  less  ably  bandied. 
Ebel  started  from  the  assumption  that  the  whole  outer  crust 
of  the  earth  is  everywhere  composed'  of  the  primitive  rocks^ 
granite,  gneiss,  and  crystalline  schist,  and  that  these  rocks  have 
been  in  certain  localities  covered  by  pelagic  or  terrigenous 
deposits*  He  regarded  the  highly-tilted  position  of  the  rocks 
in  the  central  chain  as  essentially  characteristic  of  the  primitii'c 
series,  and  accepted  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  doctrine  that 
the  primitive  rocks  everywhere  strike  in  the  same  direction, 
from  south-west  to  north-east 

In  his  treatment  of  the  stratigraphical  succession  in  the 
lateral  Alpine  zones  Ebel  attaclu  d  little  weight  to  the  or  !  :  of 
rock-formations  enunciated  by  Werner,  and  considered  it  far 
more  important  to  note  the  sequence  of  the  fossil  contents. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  strata  reposing  upon  the  primitive 
group  contain  a  few  pelagic  fossils;  in  younger  strata  the 
remains  of  marine  faunas  are  much  more  numerous  and  varied; 
in  still  younger  terrigenous  deposits  there  are  fossil  fishes  and 
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plants;  then  amphibians  appear,  and  finally,  whole  skeletons 
of  terrestrial  mammals  and  birds  are  imbedded  in  the  sands 
and  clays.  "  Accordingly  fragmentary  historical  testimony  of 
the  beginnings  and  further  stages  of  living  organisms  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  has  been  indelibly  preserved  in  the  suc- 
cessive strata.  It  must  be  left  to  posterity,  by  means  of 
the  united  observations  and  efforts  of  many  enquirers,  to 
solve  the  secrets  of  the  earth's  structure  and  read  aright  the 
sequence  of  organic  remains  interred  in  the  crust "  (vol  ii., 
p.  412). 

The  periodicity  in  the  rcmrrcncc  nf  rortain  physical  con- 
ditions and  the  repetition  of  similar  (!<  {^osits  were  favourite 
themes  with  Ebel.  He  showed  that  the  same  varieties  of  rock 
occur  repeatedly  in  the  lateral  zones  of  the  Alps,  and  clearly 
represent  deposits  gathered  during  different  geological  epochs. 
Then  he  cited  evidences,  both  from  the  central  and  lateral 
Al[)iiie  zones,  of  recurrent  paroxysms  of  the  crust;  these,  in  his 
opinion,  had  been  caused  by  the  sudden  transgression  of  the 
ocean  over  terrestrial  areas  and  the  consequent  devastation  of 
the  land,  erosion  of  valleys,  and  accumulation  of  fine  and 
coarse  mechanical  deposit  =^  at  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

According  to  Ebel,  the  last  and  most  violent  inundations 
had  advanced  in  a  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and 
had  transported  the  huge  erratic  blocks  and  the  material  of  the 
nagelflue  and  other  pebble  deposits  to  the  northern  band  of 
the  Alps,  nnd  even  as  far  as  liie  North  German  plain. 

This  same  idea  of  periodicity  led  Ebel  further  astray  when 
he  ventured  into  philosophical  speculations.  He  compared 
the  body  of  the  earth  with  a  voltaic  pile  in  spherical  form,  in 
which  a  living  element  analogous  with  the  electrical  current 
not  only  called  forth  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms,  but  also 
regulated  the  origin  and  arrangement  of  the  minerals  and 
rocks. 

Such  theoretical  speculations  were  alwav^  kept  apart  from 
the  descriptive  portion  of  Ebel's  work,  and  scarcely  affected 
it,  although  they  produced  so  uiifavourahle  an  impression 
that  they  caused  his  work  to  be  undervalued  by  his  con- 
temporaries. At  the  same  time,  Ebel's  work  undoal)tcdly 
marks  the  high  level  of  geological  research  as  it  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Alpine  literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Unfortunately,  Ebel  had  no  deep  insight  into  stratigraphical 
details,  and  he  lacked  the  genius  to  follow  up  the  indications 
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which  De  Saiissure  and  Escher  von  der  Linth  had  given  of  the 
grand  crust  movements  that  had  inverted  rock -strata  and 
developtil  the  fan-structure  of  the  niountain-niassives  of  the 
central  chain.  The  bolder  thoughts  of  these  men  escaped 
him. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  works  on  Alpine  geology  by 
Von  Buch  and  Ebel,  a  number  of  smaller  treatises  on  Alpine 
localities  were  contributed  to  mineralogical  journals.  Amongst 
these  were  papers  by  Italian  geologists  directing  attention  to 
the  interesting  geological  phenomena  in  the  Fassa  Valley  and 
Predazzo  in  South  Tyrol ;  a  description  by  Molis  of  the  Villach 
Alps  ;  works  by  Charpentier  and  others  on  the  Wallis  Alps;  and 
by  several  French  geologists  on  the  Maritime  Alps  and  several 
parts  of  the  Dauphind. 

C.  Italy. — The  interest  of  Italian  geologists  was  early 
attracted  to  the  richly  fossiliferous  Tertiary  strata.  Arduino's 
epoch-making  works  on  the  stratigraphical  succession  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Verona  have  been  mentioned  above  (p.  37). 
The  travelled  Alberto  Fortis  (1741-1803),  an  Augustine  monk, 
was  an  acute  observer  and  a  proh'fic  writer  on  geological 
subjects.  His  works  arc  for  the  most  part  descriptive  of  the 
Tertiary  dej)osits  and  volcanic  rocks  in  the  Vicentine  Alps ; 
Monte  Boka,  a  locality  long  famous  for  its  fossils,  was 
thoroughly  searched  by  Fortis,  and  he  discovered  several  new 
localities  of  well-preserved  fossils  (Brendola,  San  Vito,  Gran- 
cona). 

Fortis  compared  the  fossil  fishes  of  Monte  Bolca  with  exist- 
ing species  in  the  southern  seas,  and  concluded  that  six  or 
seven  species  were  idi  niical.  This  opinion  was  shared  by 
Volta,  in  whose  splendid  monograph  of  the  Monte  Bolca 
fishes  (1788)  the  number  of  fossil  forms  identical  with  living 
species  is  increased  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  Possibly  the 
best  contribution  made  to  science  by  F'ortis  was  his  work 
on  the  geological  structure  of  Dalmatia,  and  his  account  of 
the  occurrence  of  nummulites  at  Bencovac  and  Sebenico,  of 
bone  breccias  at  Cherso,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  basalt  and  tuffs,  Fortis  was  an 
extreme  Volcanist ;  he  even  believed  that  the  volcanic  energy 
of  the  Vicentine  area  had  raised  the  temperature  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea  to  such  a  degree  that  tropical  molluscs  and  fishes 
could  then  exist  in  it 
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The  Tertiary  fossils  of  Italy  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
inaslerpiece  in  paLxontological  literature,  lirocrhi's'^  famous 
monograph,  Conchyliologia  fossile  sidHipenuina  (Milan,  1814), 
This  work  cf)m|)rises  two  (juarto  volumes,  and  is  liandsomcly 
illustrated  wilIi  sixteen  plates.  It  l)cgins  with  a  historical 
review  of  the  development  of  paheonlology  in  Italy,  depicts 
in  an  introductory  chapter  the  structure  of  the  Apennines  and 
the  adjoining  plains,  and  distinguishes  the  Secondary  rocks 
which  compose  the  true  mountain-chain  from  the  Tcrtiuy 
deposits  on  the  lower  slopes  and  plains.  The  main  pan  of 
the  work  is  occupied  by  the  specific  descriptions  of  Tertiary 
mollusca  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  special  locality,  the 
number  of  specimens,  and  the  particular  distribution  in  sandy 
or  clayey,  pelagic,  or  littoral  deposits  is  accurately  recorded 
for  each  species  \  both  the  descriptions  and  illustrations  are 
perfect.  A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  occurrence  of 
land  maiiinials,  whales,  and  fishes. 

Brocchi  recognises  the  great  similarity  of  the  Tertiary  species 
of  mollusca  with  species  still  living  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Adriatic  seas,  and  likewise  the  diilerence  between  the  Italian 
fossil  species  and  the  species  of  the  Paris  basin,  which  had 
been  described  by  Lamarck  and  Brongniart.  He  erroneously 
attributed  tlie  dissimilarity  of  the  Italian  and  French  species, 
not  to  any  difference  in  the  geologic  age,  but  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  areas  of  occurrence.  At  the  same  time  Brocchi 
fully  realised  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  fossil 
faunas  in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  rocks  of  his  native 
land.  The  numerous  occurrence  of  Belemnites,  Ammonites, 
Terebratulas,  and  other  generic  types  in  the  Secondary  rocks, 
and  their  complete  absence  from  the  Tertiary  faunas  is  ex- 
plained on  the  basis  of  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  more 
ancient  types  during  the  vast  periods  of  time  that  elapsed 
while  successive  strata  accumulated. 

Brocchi's  ideas  about  the  mode  of  extinction  and  period  of 
existence  of  fossil  genera  and  species  are  of  especial  interest 

'  Giovnnni  Battista  Brocclii  (born  at  Bassano  in  1772)  sliuiiod  juris- 
prudence and  theology  in  Padua,  was  made  Professor  oi  Natural  History 
in  Brescia,  and  afterwards  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
He  travelled  through  almost  the  whole  uf  Italy,  and  published  a  large 
number  of  mineralogical,  j^coln^irnl,  niul  palseontological  papers;  in  1823 
he  travelled  in  the  East,  visiicd  Lebanon  and  Egypt,  and  went  as  an 
engineer  to  the  Soudan,  where  he  died  in  1826  at  Khartoum,  a  victim  to 
the  unhealthy  climate. 
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He  opposes  the  Catastrophal  Theory,  which  taught  that  froni 
time  to  time  destructive  catastrophes  had  occurred  in  past 
ages,  and  had  annihilated  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of 
existing  forms ;  and  he  lays  down  principles  of  the  evolution 
of  one  from  another  along  continuous  lines  of  descent,  but 
in  accordance  with  definite  natural  laws  of  growth  and  decay. 
He  argues  that  just  as  a  definite  Ipan  of  life  Is  meted  out  to 
each  individual,  and  the  time  may  be  longer  or  shorter  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  organisation,  in  the  same  way  each  species 
and  each  genus  possesses  a  definite  energy  of  existence^  and 
when  that  has  been  exhausted,  death  ensues  from  natural 
causes  of  decay. 

While  It  is  as  a  palaeontologist  that  Brocchi's  name  will  be 
remembered,  his  first  contribution  was  a  mineralogical  and 
chemical  treatise  on  the  iron-works  of  Metla,  in  Val  Trompia; 
he  then  studied  the  porphyrites  and  basalts  of  the  Fassa  valley, 
and,  in  agreement  with  Wernerian  doctrines,  referred  them  to 
an  aqueous  origin.  Later  in  life,  after  the  publication  of  his 
monograph,  he  returned  to  the  study  of  volcanic  rocks,  with 
the  result  that  he  became  a  Volcanist 

The  volcanoes  of  South  Italy  had  always  proved  an  attractive 
study  in  scientific  circles,  and  yet  it  was  remarkable  how  few 
of  the  scientific  works  regarding  them  had  been  contributed 
by  those  resident  in  the  immediate  neightK>urhood. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  work  on  Vesuvius  and  Etna  (p.  45) 
had  prepared  an  excellent  foundation  for  further  research,  and 
a  worthy  continuation  was  provided  by  the  Frenchman,  Dolo- 
mieu,^  in  his  descriptions  of  the  Lipari  and  Pontine  Isles,  and 
his  detailed  mineralogical  researches  on  the  rocks  of  these 
islands  and  of  Etna. 

Dolomieu  departed  from  the  usual  method  of  research  that 

'  Guy  S.  Tancrttlc  dc  Dolomieii,  hnrn  1750  at  Dolimiiea,  in  Ihe 
Dauphin^,  was  an  officer  in  the  army ;  he  travelled  for  several  years  in 

Sicily,  Soutli  and  Central  Italy,  the  Pyrenec;  nn<l  Alps;  in  1706  he  \«rA4 
fit  <  ted  a  i*rofcssor  in  the  Tari^^  School  of  Mine,  nml  acc<mij>an8r<!  ihe 
I  rt  nch  Expedition  lo  Egypt.  While  on  ihe  rciurn  journey  he  was  lakcn 
into  custody,  for  political  reasons,  in  Naples,  and  was  imprisoneil  fer  two 
yearSi  After  he  regained  his  Hlwrty  he  became,  in  i8oo,  ProliKsor  of 
Minerakigy  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  Paiis,  but  <]Ic  l  in  :hr 
following:  year  in  Paris.  His  most  importnnt  works  ate:  iiavth  tu 
////•  I  Apart  Is/t-s  (Paris,  1 78?);  On  the  Knrlh-  Tremors  in  Calabria  (K^n^«*i 
1784);  On  the  Ixpontine  lud^  and  a  CaiaUt^^ue  of  tki  Fndmiit  ^  £tm9 
(I'aris,  tyiiS). 
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had  been  adopted  by  his  predecessors.  Instead  of  confining 
himself  to  a  description  of  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  volcanic 
mountains  and  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  eruption,  Dolo- 
mteo  stadied  the  lavasi  loose  ejecta,  sublimationsi  etc.,  and 
compared  these  volcanic  products  with  other  rocks.  He  thus 
arrived  at  the  result  that  all  transitional  stages  exist  between 
the  coarsely  crystalline  lavas  and  the  glassy  rocks  (obsidian^ 
pitchstone),  the  latter  being  merely  particular  structural  varieties 
of  the  crystalline  lavas. 

In  order  to  explain  the  possibility  of  so  many  grades  of 
atnicture,  Dolomieu  supposed  that  volcanic  heat,  unlike  an) 
kind  of  artificial  heat  that  could  be  produced  in  the  laboratory, 
did  not  reduce  the  original  rock-material  to  a  completely  melteid 
mass,  but  merely  to  a  viscous  state,  in  which  the  individual 
mineaai  constituents  could  move  relatively  to  one  another 
while  still  retaining  their  characteristic  form. 

He  further  supposed  the  lavas  contained  a  combustible  sub- 
stance (perhaps  sulphur),  which  held  the  rock  in  this  viscous 
state  until  it  was  completely  consumed;  and  that  this  com- 
tMisttble  substance,  by  its  expansive  forces  produced  the 
scoriaceous,  slaggy,  and  irregular  surfaces  of  lava  streams, 
and  caused  the  upward  pressure  of  molten  magma  to  the 
orifice  of  escape. 

Dolomieu  confirmed  the  igneous  origin  of  basalt  rock,  re- 
garding it  as  a  variety  of  lava  for  the  most  part  associated  with 
submarine  eruptions.  He  compared  the  alternating  lava  streams 
and  sedimentary  strata  at  Etna  with  the  stratigraphical  relations 
of  the  so-called  trap-rocks  in  the  Vicentine  district,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  latter  gave  evidence  of  volcanic  activity. 

The  name  of  Dolomieu  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the 

Dolomites,''  given  to  the  beautiful  district  in  South  Tyrol 
south  of  the  Puster  Valley.  Dolomieu  called  attention  in  179 1 
to  the  unusual  mineralogical  character  of  the  Alpine  lime- 
stone" in  that  district  His  chemical  investigations  proved  the 
rock  to  contain,  in  addition  to  lime  carbonate,  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  magnesium  carbonate ;  so  that  the  rock  could  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  a  true  limestone.  Afterwards,  any  highly 
magnesic  limestone  came  to  be  called    Dolomite"  rock. 

In  1797  Dolomieu  confirmed  the  statement  of  Giraud 
Soulavie,  that  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  and  Vivarais  are 
intruded  into  the  granite,  and  partially  rest  upon  it.  Thus 
Dolomieu  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  mineralogical  com- 
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position  of  rocks  on  many  definite  points,  and  his  researches 
at  once  gained  recognition.  Italian  geologists  applied  them- 
selves with  fresh  zeal  to  the  study  of  their  volcanic  rocks, 
working  inore  by  the  practical  methods  of  Doiomieu.  Soon 
they  discovered  the  weaknesses  in  Dolomieu's  writings,  where 
that  keen  observer  had  ventured  to  speculate  on  the  causes 
which  might  determine  the  particular  setting  and  orientation 
of  mineral  material  characteristic  of  the  transitional  varieties  of 
igneous  rocks. 

The  learned  Lazzaro  Spallanzani  (1729-99),  Professor  of 
Naiuial  History  in  Pavia,  was  the  first  who  applied  experi- 
mental methods  to  the  elucidation  of  volcanic  rock-structure. 
He  set  up  series  of  experiments  in  his  laboratory  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  gaseous  vapour  would  escape  when  lava  was 
meltcLl,  :irid  \vhat  was  the  chemical  nature  of  such  vapours. 
The  result  showed  that  little  gas  escaped,  but  tl^c  powdered 
lava  paiiially  sublimated,  and  was  partially  converted  into  a 
vesicular  rock  mass. 

Spallanzani  thuu  tested  Dolomieu's  idea  that  tlic  cryslaUine 
structure  of  volcanic  locks  was  produced  under  the  intluence  ol 
a  moderate  device  of  volcanic  heat  acting  during  a  long  period. 
Different  kinds  of  lava  were  exposed  to  definite  tempera- 
tures for  forty-five  days,  some  even  for  ninety  days.  The 
result  of  Spallanzani's  experiment  appeared  negative,  since  a 
moderate  heat  acting  for  a  long  time  produced  precisely  the 
same  effects  as  a  more  intense  heat  acting  for  a  shorter  period. 

Spallanzani  also  investigated  whether,  in  accordance  with 
the  hypothesis  of  Doiomieu,  the  presence  of  sulphur  would 
hasten  the  fluidity  of  the  lava,  and  whether  the  melted  material 
m  this  case  would  solidify  as  a  crystalline,  rough-grained,  or 
vitreous  rock.  The  result  was  again  negative.  The  powdered 
specimens  of  lava  mixed  with  sulphur  demanded  the  same  time 
to  become  fluid  as  the  specimens  with  which  no  sulphur  bad 
been  mixed,  and  on  solidifying  produced  the  same  glassy  rock. 
Spallanzani  therefore  opposed  Dolomieu's  theory,  that  a  com- 
bustible substance  was  present  in  flowing  lava,  pointing  out 
(i)  that  no  flames  had  ever  been  seen  on  the  surfaces  of  lava 
streams ;  (2)  that  all  lavas  were  easily  brought  back  to  a  fluid 
condition ;  whereas  if  Doiomieu  were  right  in  supposing  they 
became  solid  after  all  the  combustible  material  had  been  con- 
sumed, then  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  it  should  be  much 
more  difficult  to  melt  the  lavas. 
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Spailanzani's  experimental  researches  were  published  in 
several  volumes  in  the  same  series  as  the  more  popular  descrip* 
tive  account  of  his  travels  (Travels  in  Siciiy  and  some  parts 
of  the  Apennines^  6  vols.,  Pa  via,  1792-97).  His  descriptions 
and  observations  of  volcanic  regions  surpass  in  scientific 
accuracy  and  completeness  all  previous  contributions  of  the 
kind,  and  have  secured  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature 
of  scientific  travel.  Although  Spallanzani's  numerous  experi- 
ments invariably  produced  vitreous  rock-varieties,  Hall  suc- 
ceeded shortly  after  in  demonstrating  that  crystalline  structure 
could  be  produced  experimentally  by  the  slow  cooling  of  melted 
rock. 

In  iSoi,  Scipio  Breislak  (p.  78)  published  a  descriptive  and 
geological  work  on  the  Phlegrsean  fields,  the  extinct  volcanoes 
near  Rocca  Monfino,  on  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius,  the  fiaise^ 
Procida,  and  Ischia.  This  work  comprises  several  maps,  and 
is  in  many  respects  supplementary  to  Spallanzani's  Travels, 
Breislak  also  contributed  the  first  researches  on  the  geology 
and  stratigraphy  of  Rome,  and  of  that  part  of  the  Apennines 
which  surrounds  the  volcanic  area  of  the  Italian  mainland. 

Leopold  von  Buch  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  geology 
of  Rome.  His  study  of  the  basalt  of  Capo  di  Bove  and  the 
Alban  mountains  aroused  in  his  mind  the  first  doubts  of  the 
correctness  of  Werner's  Neptunian  doctrine.  The  best  feature 
in  Von  Buch*s  summary  of  the  geology  of  Rome  is  his  lucid 
exposition  of  the  travertine  and  tuff  deposits.  He  demonstrates 
that  these  are  true  aqueous  sediments,  although  he  recognises 
the  volcanic  origin  of  many  of  the  contained  miru  ral  fragments. 

In  a  paper  "On  the  Formation  of  Leucite,"  Von  Buch  tried 
to  prove  that  the  crystals  of  leucite  in  the  lava  had  separated 
out  while  the  material  was  still  in  a  fluid  state.  In  his  estima- 
tion the  leucite  crystals  were  original  volcanic  products;  he 
discredited  the  hypothesis  that  they  had  been  originally 
components  of  an  aqueous  sediment  which  had  been 
partially  melted  in  subterranean  volcanic  cisterns  and  poured 
forth  as  lavas.  The  anti-Neptunian  attitude  assumed  by 
Von  Buch  in  this  paper  was  turned  to  good  account  at  the 
time  by  the  Volcanists.  But  Von  Buch  still  held  a  somewhat 
contradictory  position  regarding  basalt. 

After  he  had  visited  Vesuvius  and  the  Euganean  Isles,  in 
1799,  he  wrote  to  Pictet  that  little  difference  could  be 
distinguished  between  the  lava  flow  from  Torre  del  Greco 
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and  basalt  rock ;  but  as  Hall's  o\[>LrimLtUs  had  shown  ihat 
basalt  when  melted  could  again  sohdity  in  cryslallino  form,  lie 
supposed  tliat  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  re[)rL:scnlcd  a  prc-exii>tin}^ 
basalt  of  afjuoous  origin  which  had  been  mehed  in  the 
earth's  crust  and  ejected  as  lava.  In  other  cases,  fur  example 
at  Solfatara,  the  lava  might  not  be  basaltic  in  character,  and 
might  have  some  other  origin.  In  the  same  letter  he  gave  a 
desrri[)iion  of  the  definite  sequence  in  the  eruptive  phenomena 
of  W-^uvius.  The  eruptions,  he  said,  begin  with  earthquakes, 
radial  lissuresi  form  on  the  slopes  of  the  niuuiitains,  and  lava 
wells  out ;  then  the  pent  up  steam  and  vapours  burst  forth 
froiii  the  central  vent  with  explosive  force  and  noise»  throwinj^ 
itito  the  air  enormous  masses  of  ashes  and  fragmentary  scoria: 
amidst  dust  and  smoke.  After  the  eraser  i>  cm[)tied,  (juiet  is 
regained,  the  exhalations  of  injurious  gases  maiking  the  final 
stages  of  a  spent  volcanic  outburst. 

While  our  scientific  knowledge  of  volcanoes  was  derived  in 
great  measure  from  Italy,  that  country  also  w:is  the  scene  of  the 
series  of  eartlKjuake  shocks  which  convulsed  Calabria  in  1783. 
Great  importance  is  attributed  to  the  Cal;!Kri;in  earthriuake 
in  scientific  literaiuie,  from  the  circunistatK  e  that  many  of 
the  observers  present  in  Calabria  during  the  disturbance,  or 
immediately  afi^r  it,  were  experienced  men  of  seicnce,  iuk* 
their  vivid  descriptions  and  accurate  observations  and  drawin;^^ 
afforded  the  first  circumstantial  scientific  account  of  cartlujuakc 
phenomena. 

I).  J')  a/Ui\  /k/xium^  Holland,  and  the  Iberian  Peninsuia.  — 
During  the  eighteenth  ceiuury  France  had  fallen  behind 
Oreat  Britain,  (icrmany,  and  Italy  in  the  purl  in  of  geology 
and  paheontology,  but  the  influence  of  Hufiun  revived  a 
warmer  interest  in  these  .studies.  Scarcely  .iny  oilier  country 
in  Kurope  offers  sueii  a  fine  field  for  geological  studies  as 
I  ran(\'.  Apart  from  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Brittany,  arid  the 
Ardennes,  tlie  stratigraphy  of  French  districts  is  com[iarativcly 
simple,  and  the  strata  abound  wii!i  a  wealth  of  well-prcserved 
fossil  remains.  In  addiUuii,  there  is  the  wonderful  Auvrrgne 
district,  with  its  groups  of  extinct  volcanoes,  discovered  by 
Gucttard  in  1 75 j. 

Desmarest  was  the  I  Vench  geologist  whose  genius  disclosed 
the  full  significance  of  these  extinct  volcanoes  and  made 
Auvergne  famous.    In  1763  he  observed  on  the  plateau  of 
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Prudelle,  near  Clermont,  basaltic  pillars  in  close  relationship 
with  a  lava  flow,  and  he  spent  many  years  in  collecting  facts 
to  prove  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  basalt.  The  work  which 
he  published  in  the  Mr  moires  de  r  Academic  royak  dcs  Sdefues 
(1774-75)  established  the  igneous  origin  of  basalt  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt. 

Desmarest  was  himself  so  entirely  convinced  of  the  result 
of  his  conclusions  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  strife  between 
Neptunists  and  Volcanists,  but  when  questioned  by  any  hesi- 
tating adherents  of  either  party  he  used  to  reply  laconically, 
**  Go  and  see." 

It  was  remarkable  how  completely  Werner  and  his  srliuol 
ignored  the  incontestable  results  of  Desmarest.  And  the 
later  work  by  Desmarest,  "On  the  Determination  of  different 
Epochs  of  Volcanic  Activity  in  Auvergne,"  was  also  neglected 
ill  Germany  (Mem.  de  I' Inst.  Sr.,  Math,  et  Phys.,  1806).  His 
own  countrymen,  however,  fully  realised  the  value  of  Desmarest's 
achievements.  Following  the  same  lines  as  Desmarest,  Faujas 
de  Saint-Fond  and  Abbe  vSoulavie  made  known  the  volcanoes 
of  Vivarais  and  Velay  with  their  magnificent  basaltic  pillars  and 
lava  streams;  so  that  when  D'Aubisson,  a  student  of  Werner's, 
returning  to  Paris  from  Freiberg,  tried  to  spread  Neptunian 
doctrines,  he  had  no  success,  and  a  visit  to  Auvergne  con- 
verted D'Aubisson  himself  to  Volcanistic  beliefs. 

The  intellectual  politician  and  scientific  investigator,  Count 
Keynaud  de  Montlosier,  published  in  1789  an  Essay  on  the 
Volcanoes  of  Auver^ne^  in  which  he  promulgated  a  new  theory 
about  volcanoes.  Like  Desmarest,  Montlosier  recognised  that 
there  were  in  Auvergne  volcanoes  of  different  ages.  The 
younger  have  preserved  their  typical  conical  form  and  their 
craters  uninjured.  The  older  are  for  the  most  part  siiuated 
at  higher  levels,  and  these  characteristic  features  are  absent ; 
they  are  connected  ridges  or  isolated  mountains  composed  of 
pillared  basalt,  or  trachytic  rocks,  frequently  reposing  on 
granite.  Whereas  it  is  clear  that  the  younger  craters  and 
cones  of  loose  ejected  material  and  lava  are  of  true  volcanic 
character,  Montlosier  claimed  for  the  older  and  iclalively 
higher  groups  of  igneous  rocks  that  they  represented  a  single 
upheaval  of  an  extensive  viscous  mass  of  rock-malcrial  that 
had  tiicn  cooled  in  tlie  elevated  position. 

The  Pyrenees  also  attracicd  llic  attention  of  French  geolo- 
gists towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Abb^ 
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Talassou  wrote  the  first  full  scientific  description  of  the  geolo- 
gical structure  of  ihc  Pyrenees.  He  worked  nearly  forty 
years  in  this  district,  and  in  1782  published  his  Essay  on  the 
Mi7icralo<^y  of  iJie  Fyrenees  Motfnfains.  The  work  comprises 
eight  mineraloc;ical  maps  on  a  large  scale,  and  twelve  plates 
with  panoramic  views.  After  the  precedent  of  (niettard,  Palas- 
sou  used  special  symbols  to  distinLniish  the  different  rocks 
and  minerals  on  the  maps;  and  louk  careful  observations 
of  the  strike  and  dip.  Palassou  concluded  that  the  whole 
mountain-chain  is  made  up  of  limestone,  shales,  clay,  and 
granite,  with  a  general  strike  in  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  direc- 
tion, and  he  gave  a  number  of  transverse  sections  displaying 
a  simple  and  unirorm  structure  throughout  the  chain. 

Palassou's  work  was  based  upon  principles  which  were 
already  somewhat  antiquated  when  the  work  appeared.  He 
believed  that  the  sedimentary  rocks  had  been  deposited  in  the 
various  inclined  and  horizontal  positions  in  which  he  found 
them.  Limestones  and  fossiliferous  shapes  of  all  ages  were 
termed  Secondary  formations ;  no  attempt  was  made  by 
Palassou  to  determine  systematic  sub-divisions  according 
to  the  rock  varieties,  the  fossils,  or  any  other  individual 
feature,  and  he  discarded  the  transitional"  series  of  forma- 
tions between  the  pnmUive  gianiiic  rocks  and  the  Secondary 
formation. 

Among  the  varieties  of  rock  a  dialjasic  rock  containing 
uralite  was  desciibed  lor  the  fubL  liiae  uiider  the  name  of 
Ophife. 

An  engineer,  Picot  de  Lapeirouse,  puhlished  a  finely  illus- 
trated work  on  the  Kudistes  or  Hippuiiiidce,  a  fossil  Lamelli- 
bianch  family  represented  in  great  numbers  of  individuals  in 
the  Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  remarkable 
genus  had  been  discovered  by  Ahh€  Sauvage  in  the  Cevennes 
mountains  forty  years  previously.  Unfortunately  lapeirouse, 
beautiful  as  his  illustrations  are,  entirely  misjudged  the  place 
of  these  fossils  in  the  animal  world,  and  called  his  work  A 
Description  of  several  nm  kinds  of  OrthoceratiUs  Ostradtts 
(£rlangen,  17S1). 

Ramond  de  Carbonni^res  contributed  several  geological  and 
palaeontological  works  on  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  an  enthusi* 
astic  mountaineer  and  made  a  special  examination  of  Mont 
PerdUy  which  was  then  thought  to  be  the  highest  summit  of 
the  chain.    He  proved  that  this  summit  was  not  composed  of 
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granite  as  liad  been  supposed,  but  of  Secondary  "  limestone 
containing  numerous  marine  fossils.  Ramond  also  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  presence  of  horiz  ntal  and  inclined  strata,  and  to 
the  fan-shaped  form  in  which  the  inclined  strata  were  often 
arranged. 

Johann  von  Charpentier  (1786-1S55),  the  son  of  Wilhelm 
von  Charpentier  (p^  38),  travelled  as  a  young  man  for 
four  seasons  in  the  Pyrenees  (1808-12).  The  geoiogical 
work  which  he  published  in  1823  was  for  a  long  time  the 
standard  work  upon  these  mountains.  The  younger  Charpen* 
tier  agreed  with  Falassou  and  Ramond  regarding  the  parallel 
trend  of  the  strata  along  a  definite  strike,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  sedimentary  strata  slope  away  from  the  granite  core  of 
the  chain.  He  established  for  the  first  time  that  there  was 
a  transverse  fault  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  chain 
between  Montrejeau  and  Perpignan,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
chain  having  bc^n  displaced  to  the  north  relatively  to  the 
western  portion. 

As  a  student  and  follower  of  Werner,  Charpentier,  like 
Palassou,  supposed  that  the  aqueous  deposits  had  consoli- 
dated in  their  inclined  position,  and  gave  no  credence  to  ideas 
of  subsequent  uplift  and  disturbance.  He  distinguished  eight 
formations^  in  ascending  order — granite,  mica  schist,  primitive 
limestone,  transitional  limestone,  red  sandstone,  Alpine  lime* 
stone^  and  Jura  limestone,  ophite  and  terrigenous  deposits 
(Tertiary  and  Diluvium).  Charpentier  gave  little  attention  to 
the  fossils,  therefore  not  infrequently  made  blunders  with 
respect  to  the  age  of  the  stratigraphical  deposits.  For  ex- 
ample, Charpentier*s  "primitive"  limestone  corresponds  to 
Silurian  and  Devonian  formations;  his  ''transitional''  lime- 
stone, containing  belemnites  and  ammonites,  corresponds  to 
the  Jurassic  formation;  his  "Alpine"  limestone  to  Cretaceous 
and  Lower  Tertiary  rock&  In  spite  of  these  shortcomings, 
Charpentier's  work  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  time. 

Occasional  observations  had  been  made  on  the  "Paris 
Basin  of  Deposits"  by  Guettard,  Desmarest,  and  others; 
Lamanon  gave  special  attention  to  the  beds  of  gypsum  near 
Paris,  and  rightly  regarded  them  as  the  deposits  of  a  fresh- 
water lake.  De  la  M^therie  had  attributed  them  to  volcanic 
origin.  Lamanon,  however,  found  fossil  specimens  of  a  fresh- 
water mollusc  in  the  interslratified  marls,  and  in  the  pypsum 
bones  of  terrestrial  mammals  different  from  those  of  living 
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The  gresLt  chemist 
sect:ocs  tbrois^  the  Paris  basm,  aod  poiiited  ont  die  alteraa* 

don  of  Uttorai  and  pehiizic  deposits  Tae  stratigraphical 
successioa  established  by  Lavotsaer  was  added  to  by  Coupes 
detailed  nairiTnarfoo  of  exposures  in  the  Ykinxtj  of  Parii. 

The  greatest  work  oa  the  "  Paris  Basin  appcu^  in  iSo8» 
in  the  Jimrmal da  Mings  and  A  nnaii' du  Mus^u m.  The  aut hors 
were  Bcongniart^  Professor  of  \[ineralogy  in  the  Natuial 
History  Maseum  in  P^s.  and  Cavier,  the  CuDOtis  zoo- 
logist and  poiaeootologist*  They  dr>j\r  up  a  systemaiic  table 
of  the  soccesioo  of  stradgrapnical  h<3rL:on$  m  accordance 
primarilv  with  the  sequence  of  the  deposits  in  the  gioiiDd» 
and  with  the  particular  fossils  characterisin-z  each  group  of 
deposits  :  the  varieties  of  rock*  and  the  thicknesses  and  dis- 
tribotioo  of  difieient  deposits  were  also  fully  considered.  The 
followtng  are  the  formatioos^  in  ascen  i  i.:  orJ  r  from  the 
Cretaceoos  locV^.  is  thej  were  recognised  in  the  6fst  work  by 
Bronrniart  and  Cuvier :  - 
9.  lioesa  clay  and  pebble  deposits^  containing  bones  of  laige 
al  man-.m.ils. 

6  Unf5>s>:Iiferoiis  millstone  quarts  and  fresh- 
water limestone  of  Heauce  (Orleans^  000- 
taintng  species  of  Planorbist  Cyxlostomat 
Heli]^  and  terrestriai  piant-temains. 

7  Sandstone,  without  moUoscan  remains  (Fon- 
Now  rank  J         tainebleau  sandstone). 

as       /  6»  Stlkeous  limestone,  a  fades  of  deposits  5 
Oligocene  \         and  7  present  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
depocitl.    J  basin. 

5.  Sands  and  sandstone  with  molluscan  re- 
mains (Fontainebleaa  sandstone). 
4«  Gyp'^uni  and  fresh-water  marlSt  etc,  with 
Planorbis,  Linnaeus  etc,  passing  upward 
into  marine  oyster  beds. 

f  3  ^^"^s  and  coarse  limestone  series  of  Paris, 

J^^^f     )  2.  Pla-stic  clay  without  fossils, 
deposits.    V  ^ 

I.  Cretaceous  roclcs  ;  fifty  fossil  species  were  enumerated  in 

the  chalk  deposits. 
A  second  and  larger  work  was  issued  by  the  same  authors 
in  1811,  with  a  special  part  devoted  to  geological  description^^ 
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maps,  and  sections.  The  straiigrapiiical  succession  was 
slightly  changed;  eleven  sub  divisions  were  recognised  instead 
of  nine,  the  millstone  quartz  in  No.  8,  and  the  nivirine  oyster 
beds  in  No  4,  being  erected  inio  independent  siil)-(l:\ i.ions. 

Upon  the  basis  of  their  measuremcnti,  oi  the  tinckness  of 
individual  deposits,  Brongniart  and  Cuvier  were  aljle  to  arrive 
at  definite  conclusions  regarding  the  configuration  of  the  chalk 
surface  before  the  deposition  of  the  plastic  clay.  They  demon- 
strated that  the  clay  had  been  deposited  upon  an  irregular 
surface  of  pre-Tertiary  hills  and  valleys,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  base  of  deposit,  neither  the  clay  nor  the 
succeeding  coarse  limestone  series  extended  over  the  whole 
area  as  connected  layers.  After  the  deposition  of  the  coarse 
limestone,  the  sea  withdrew,  and  the  Paris  area  then  became 
a  fresh-water  basin  in  which  calcareous,  gypsiferous,  argil- 
laceous and  marly  sediments  successively  accumulated.  The 
gypsiferous  strata  were  thickest  in  the  middle  of  the  basin,  but 
neither  they  nor  the  fresh>water  sediments  were  smooth  layers. 
It  was  only  when  the  sea  once  more  had  ingress  and  brought 
into  the  basin  immense  quantities  of  sand  that  an  even  surface 
of  deposit  was  attained.  Again  the  sea  retreated,  and  the  area 
became  one  of  marshes  and  lakes  in  which  the  younger  cal- 
careous and  siliceous  deposits  gathered;  as  the  area  continued 
to  emerge  the  surface  was  eroded,  and  valley  depressions  and 
uplands  took  shape  which  were  quite  independent  of  the  pre- 
Tertiary  configumtion. 

The  importance  of  this  work  for  geology  will  be  realised 
when  it  is  remembered  that  with  the  exception  of  formations 
I  and  9,  all  other  formations  in  Brongniart  and  Cuvier's  Table 
were  unknown  in  Werner^s  system  of  the  rock-succession 
(p.  58).  Afterwards  it  was  demonstrated  that  many  of  the 
fossils  of  the  Paris  basin  agreed  with  the  fossils  in  the  deposits 
near  Verona  which  Arduino  had  termed  Tertiary  deposits.  And 
the  series  was  then  incorporated  in  the  chronological  succession 
of  the  rocks  as  the  Tertiary  formations. 

This  was  also  the  first  French  work  which  adopted  the 
method  introduced  by  William  Smith  in  England  ten  years 
previously,  of  determining  the  respective  ages  of  the  rocks  by 
means  of  the  fossils  contained  in  them.  And  in  this  sense  the 
work  had  a  revolutionary  effect  on  French  geology. 

In  a  later  publication  Brongniart  extended  his  observations 
to  the  fresh-water  deposits  of  other  neighbourhoods — Orleans, 
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IvC  Mans,  Aurillac,  and  Limagne.  Brard  covered  a  wider  held 
of  research,  and  added  still  further  to  the  investigation  of  the 
fresh  water  deposits  and  their  fossils  (Anfiales  du  jMuseum^ 
1809,  1810). 

The  zoologist,  De  Ferussac,  made  ;i  special  research  of  the 
molluscan  species  in  the  fresh-water  limestone  near  Mainz,  in 
Qucrcy,  and  in  S|xiiii.  liis  pubacations  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Institute  (1S12  and  181 3)  proved  that  of  about  eighty  five 
bpecies  nearly  all  had  become  extinct;  a  few,  however,  could 
be  identified  w  ith  species  still  living  in  distant  neighbourhoods 
or  indigenous  to  Central  Europe.  Ferussac  confirmed  Brong- 
niart  in  his  opinion  tliat  the  molluscan  species  could  be  used 
to  determ  ine  the  age  ot  iresh water  deposits. 

So  much  interest  had  been  arou.sed  in  these  Oligocene 
deposits  that  Omalius  d'Halloy,^  the  Belgian  geologist,  made 
an  examination  of  the  series  in  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  in  parts 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  in  all  cases  proved  conclusively 
that  the  fossil  remains  had  been  imbedded  in  the  deposits  of 
fresh-water  marshes,  and  were  not  remains  which  had  been 
accidentally  swept  into  marine  deposits. 

The  Belgian  geologist  supplemented  the  observations  of 
Cuvier  and  Brongniart  with  great  success.  With  unceasing 
diligence,  he  conducted  geological  tours  on  foot  during  ten 
years^  and  as  a  result  be  was  enabled  to  produce  a  geological 
map  of  France  and  the  adjoining  territories  of  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  The  map  gave  a  faithful  represent 
tation  of  the  distribution  of  the  leading  geological  formations. 
It  was  first  published  in  1822,  on  the  scale  of  i :  4,000,000, 
and  was  in  later  years  improved  and  incorporated  in  D'Halloy's 
Text-book  of  Geology, 

Early  in  his  career,  D'Halloy  had  regarded  the  position  of 
the  strata,  their  horizontal,  slightly  or  highly  inclined,  or 
vertical  position,  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  age 
of  the  strata.  He  thought  the  horizontal  strata  corresponded 
to  W«mer*s  "Flotz  formations,"  and  all  inclined  strata  to 

'  Jean  Baptiste  JuHen  d'Omalius  d'Halloy,  Ijom  17S3  in  L%e,  the  only 

son  of  a  rich  aristocratic  family,  came  under  the  influence  of  Brongniart, 
iawT'^*!,  J!"-'^^'         Lamarck  in  Paris;  he  devoted  himself  from  180410 
J  \u   ^  ^  }1        pursuit  of  geological  researches  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  neighbouring  districts;  in  1815  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 

r  es^rm^f.^^T'S^^^^^^^^     ^  ^^"•"i^'^  Belgian  Senate,  and 

1  rej,iUent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Brussels;  died  1875. 
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Werner's  "Transitional  formations."  But  his  subsequent  visit  to 
the  Alps  and  Jura  mountains  caused  him  to  modify  these  views. 

He  accomplished  new  and  important  work  of  investigation 
in  the  Carboniferous  districts  of  Belgium  and  the  Rhine  Pro- 
vinces. He  showed  the  extensive  development  of  the  hi^^hly- 
tilted  slate  formation  in  the  Ardennes,  the  Eifel  and  Hunsruck, 
and  pointed  out  that  in  the  Rhine  Province  and  in  the  Pala- 
tinate (Pfalz)  this  formation  had  been  penetrated  by  volcanic 
rocks*  The  productive  horizons  were  chiefly  developed  in  the 
northern  French  provinces,  Artois  and  Boulonnais,  while  the 
fossilifcruus  strata  beneath  the  coal- bearing  series  were  best 
developed  in  the  Hennc^au.  Thus  Omalius  d'Halloy  laid  the 
foundation  of  geological  knowledge  over  wide  areas.  His 
more  detailed  works  are  those  which  deal  with  the  Tertiary 
deposits,  of  the  1-aiis  basin.  He  united  horizons  5  and  7  in 
the  classifieation  system  of  Bro:iL;ni;irt  and  Cuvicr,  and  traced 
ihc  topographieal  distribution  of  eacli  huii/on. 

The  hill  of  Petersberg,  near  Maestricht,  was  iikk'c  liie  subject 
of  a  local  monograph  of  high  excellence  by  1  aujas  de  Saint- 
Fond.  The  chalk  series  of  this  district  has  since  been  recog- 
nised as  the  uppermost  horizon  ("  Danian  Stage")  of  the 
Cretaceous  formation,  a  stage  absent  in  the  British  develop- 
ment, but  of  very  great  interest  from  the  intermediate 
Cretaceous-Eocene  character  of  the  fauna. 

The  monograph  of  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond  begins  with  a 
description  of  the  hill  and  the  deposits,  more  especially  the 
^tem  of  caverns  and  tunnels  that  had  been  excavated  in  the 
rock*  In  the  palseontological  portion,  the  first  specimen 
described  is  the  huge  reptilian  skull>  Mosasaurus  Cam^eri^ 
that  had  been  found  in  these  deposits  in  1770.  The  specimen 
originally  belonged  to  a  physician  of  the  name  of  Hoffmann, 
but,  as  the  result  of  a  lawsuit,  it  came  into  the  custody  of  the 
Canon  Godin,  and  finally,  after  the  siege  of  Maestricht  by  the 
French  in  1795,  it  was  demanded  as  booty  of  war  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Paris  Museum.  The  famous  anatomist,  Peter 
Camper,  had  estamined  the  jaw  of  a  similar  fossil  animal  and 
identified  it  as  the  remains  of  a  Cetacean,  nearly  allied  to  the 
genus  Physeter,  whereas  Faujas  tried  to  demonstrate  that  it  ' 
represented  a  fossil  crocodile.  Both  indications  were  proved 
erroneous  by  Cuvier,  who  identified  the  remains  as  those  of  a 
marine  serpent-like  reptile,  and  placed  the  genus  Mosasaurus 
among  the  lizards,  in  near  relationship  to  the  genus  Varanus. 
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Other  remains  from  the  Maestricht  chalk  that  had  been 
erroneously  classified  by  Faiijas  and  his  predecessors  were 
some  large  marine  chelonians,  which  Cuvier  again  was  the 
first  to  identify  correctly. 

Faujas'  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  Invertebrate  groups 
'  were  particularly  good.  Only  the  want  of  an  adequate 
scientific  ternnnology,  distinguislnng  the  original  specimens 
according  to  genus  and  species,  has  prevented  the  monograph 
from  taking  a  permanent  place  \n  tlie  works  of  posterity,  as  it 
must  otherwise  have  done.  Faujas  himselt  seems  to  have  had 
no  further  aim  in  view  than  to  show  how  important  the 
accurate  description  of  the  fossils  of  one  limited  locality  might 
be  for  palaeontology  and  geology,  inasmuch  as  these  descripn 
tions  could  be  used  as  a  definite  basis  of  comparison  with  the 
fossil  remains  in  other  localities. 

There  is  little  to  relate  about  the  geology  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  at  this  period.  After  the  brilliant  successes 
achieved  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  mariners  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  the  sciences  became  neglected, 
more  especially  the  natural  sciences.  The  first  work  devoted 
to  Spanish  fossils  in  the  Spanish  language  was  written  by 
a  Franciscan  father,  Jose  Torrubia  ( TAe  Natural  History  of 
Spatfty  1754).  The  author  had  travelled  in  America  and  the 
Philippines,  and  had  collected  fossils  and  minerals  from 
various  lands.  He  drew  up  a  complete  list  of  all  localities 
where  fossils  had  been  found,  and  gave  illustrations  of  the 
Spanish  fossils  on  fourteen  large  plates.  Minor  works  were 
published  on  local  physical  and  geographical  relations  by 
Bowles,  an  Englishman  resident  in  Spain,  and  by  the  Spanish 
botanist,  CavanilleS|  on  the  occurrence  of  fossils  in  the  province 
of  Valencia. 


i  £.  Great  Britain. — Researches  into  the  constitution  and 
history  of  the  earth  were  always  held  in  high  regard  in  Great 
Britain.  The  natural  wealth  of  the  country  in  coals  and  useful 
minerals,  the  early  development  of  mining  and  smelting,  the 
frequent  discovery  of  well-preserved  fossils,  had  all  contributed 
to  awaken  widespread  interest  in  a  knowledge  of  rocks.  Many 
who  had  less  sympathy  for  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  subject 
found  themselves  attracted  by  the  literature  that  was  called 
forth  in  the  effort  to  bring  each  new  geological  fact  as  it  came 
to  light  into  harmony  with  the  tenets  of  Biblical  inspiration. 
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Thus,  in  addition  to  strictly  empirical  writings,  there  grew  up 
an  independent  speculative  literature  in  which  the  names  of 
Whiston,  Burnet,  and  Woodward  are  prominent. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  1789,  John 
Williams,  director  of  mines,  published  a  Natural  History  of 
ihe  Minerai  Kingdofu^  with  a  description  of  the  coal-beds  and 
their  occurrence  \\\  Great  Britain,  which  was  remarkably  com- 
plete. Williams  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Huttoni  whom  he 
blamed  for  disbelief  in  the  Deity. 

The  hazy  suggestions  of  Robert  Hooke  and  others,  that 
fossils  might  perhaps  be  of  use  in  identifying  the  chronological 
order  of  the  rocks,  had  remained  unheeded  for  moie  than 
a  century.  The  greatest  stratigraphers  on  the  Continent, 
Lehmann,  Fiichsel,  Arduino,  had  directed  their  attention  far 
more  to  the  constitution  of  the  rocks  than  to  any  l)enefit  that 
might  be  derived  from  a  study  of  fossils.  Oiraud  Soulavie 
and  Buffon  had  conceived  some  idea  of  the  floras,  but  had  not 
ascertained  any  sure  method  of  applying  such  variations  to 
problems  of  historical  geology  and  stratigraphy. 

William  Smith,'  an  English  engineer,  was  the  first  to 
recognise  the  importance  of  fossils  in  their  full  significance  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  relative  age  of  strata.  Ik)rn  in  a 
county  that  was  unusually  rich  in  fossil  remains,  he  had  in  his 
boyhood  abundant  opportunity  of  observing  and  collecting. 
As  assistant  to  a  land-surveyor  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  counties  of  Oxfordshire  and  Hampshire,  and  with  the 
surroundings  of  Salisbury  and  Bath. 

*  William  Smith,  born  on  the  23rd  March  1769,  at  Cfuirchill  in  Oxford- 
shire, son  of  a  farmer,  leceived  a  scanty  elementary  education  at  the  village 
school ;  managed,  however,  to  train  himself  to  some  extent  in  geometrical 
studies,  and  entered  at  the  age  of  eighteen  as  an  assistant  in  a  land- 
surveyor's  office.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  engineer  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  in  Somersetshire,  and  practised  indei)cn(lently  as  land- 
surveyor  and  civil  engineer.  He  lived  in  London  from  iSoi  to  1819;  in 
1S28  he  became  factor  for  the  estates  of  Sir  John  Johnstone.  After  the 
Geol<^cal  Society  was  founded,  William  Smith  was  in  183 1  the  Brst 
recipient  of  the  Wollaston  medal;  in  1835  the  University  of  Dublin  made 
him  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  ;  and  in  1838  he  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  for  the  building  material  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  in  poor  circumstances ;  a  small  pension 
was  granted  to  him  by  the  Government,  and  he  died  unmarried  at 
Northampton  in  1839.  (Biography  of  William  Smith  in  Sedgwick's 
Tresidential  Address,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc,  London^  183X,  p.  279;  John  Phillips, 
Memoirs  of  William  Smithy  1844.) 
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In  1 79 1  he  observed  the  agreement  of  the  red  mail  and  the 
Lias  near  Bath  with  the  corresf)ondins;  strata  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  also  their  uncuiUorniable  position  upon  the 
Carboniferous  lonnaiion.  For  twenty  five  years  William 
Smith  conlinucd  his  invesliL^alions  in  all  ymts  of  Enp^land ; 
he  entered  his  ol  scrN  aiions  in  coloured  geological  ma[)s,  and 
compiled  them  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  tables  or  as 
explanatory  notes  to  his  maps.  He  also  carried  out  a  scheme 
of  arranging  a  collection  of  fossils  according  to  the  succession 
of  strata  ;  his  own  collection  was  acquired  by  tlic  IWitish 
Museum,  and  is  sLiU  exhibited  there.  After  his  lung  period 
of  field  observations,  William  Smith  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  and  the  same  succession  of  strata  stretched  through 
England  from  the  south  coast  to  the  cast,  that  each  individual 
horizon  could  be  recognised  by  its  particular  fossils,  that 
certain  forms  reappear  in  the  same  beds  in  the  different  localities, 
and  that  each  fossil  species  belongs  to  a  definite  horizon  of 
rock. 

Like  his  famous  contemporary  Werner,  William  Smith  also 
had  a  disinclination  for  writing;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
always  willing  to  communicate  the  results  of  his  investigations 
orally.  It  is  told  of  him  how  in  the  year  1799  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  B.  Richardson,  in  Farley,  who  owned 
a  large  collection  of  fossils  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath. 
To  Richardson's  astonishment,  Smith  knew  better  than  the 
owner  himself  where  the  individual  species  had  been  found 
and  in  which  particular  horizon  of  rock. 

Then  a  dinner  was  arranged,  at  which  William  Smith  met 
another  enthusiastic  fossil  collector,  Rev.  W.  Townsend,  and 
William  Smith  consented  to  dictate  a  table  of  the  British  strata 
from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Cretaceous  formation.  The 
table  of  strata  was  rapidly  copied  and  distributed  among 
geologists.  The  original  manuscript,  written  by  Richardson 
and  dictated  by  Smith,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Geological 
Society  in  London.  In  this  first  table  of  Smith's  the  successive 
strata  were  indicated  by  numbers. 

But  Smith  was  not  content  with  the  determination  of  a 
chronological  succession  of  strata;  he  traced  their  surface 
outcrops,  and  thus  built  up  the  material  for  his  maps  and 
'  sections.  He  laid  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  a 
series  of  memoranda  and  geological  maps  which  were 
published    between    1794   and    1821    in    the  form  of 
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excellently  printed  detail-maps  of  fiftorn  counties.  These 
maps  were  on  such  a  larc^e  scale,  and  so  full  of  details,  that 
they  had  a  limited  circulation.  Smith  therefore  conceived  a 
plan  to  publish  a  geological  map  of  Engiand  and  Wales  on  a 
small  scale,  that  should  show  accurately  the  course  of  the 
surface  outcrop  of  each  stratigraphicai  horizon,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  geological  sections  to  the  true  scale  of  the 
map.  The  preliminary  sketch  of  this  plan  was  drawn  up  in 
1 80 1,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Archives  of  the  Geological 
Society  ;  but  it  was  1S12  before  Smith  found  a  publisher  to 
undertake  the  map.  In  181 5,  the  famous  map  of  England 
and  Wales  appeared,  consisting  of  fifteen  sheets  in  the  scale 
of  I  inch  to  5  mile&  The  complete  map  is  8  ft  9  In.  high 
and  6  ft.  2  in.  broad.  The  individual  strata  are  indicated 
by  different  colours,  and  sometimes  the  basis  of  a  stratum  is 
marked  by  a  darker  line  of  the  ground  colour. 

Smith's  map  is  the  first  attempt  to  represent  on  a  large 
scale  the  geological  relations  of  any  extensive  tract  of  ground 
in  Europe.  It  was  a  magnificent  achievement,  and  was  the 
model  nf  all  subsequent  geological  maps.  For  English 
geology,  the  publication  of  the  map  was  the  starting-point  of 
a  new  regime.  Smith  gave  an  explanatory  text  of  fifty 
pages,  in  which  he  introduced  a  stratigraphicai  terminology 
adopted  from  the  local  names  in  practical  use  (Lias,  Forest- 
Marble,  Cornbrash,  Coralrag,  Portland  Rock,  London  Clay, 
etc.),  and  these  names  of  horizons  have  for  the  most  part  been 
retained  in  geolojiy  to  the  present  day. 

Between  1816  and  1819,  Smith  began  a  work  entitled 
Strata  identified  by  Organised  Fossils^  containing  prints  of  the 
most  characteristic  specimens  in  each  stratutn.  Four  volumes 
appenrrd  containing  the  descri[)tiun  of  sixteen  strata  and 
their  characteristic  fossils,  from  the  horizon  of  Fuller  s  I'^arth 
to  London  Clay,  but  the  work  was  never  completed.  In  1S17 
he  prepared  an  ideal  geological  section  across  luigland  from 
London  to  Snowdon,  and  the  section  was  afterwards-  intro- 
duced into  most  text-books.  A  contemporaneous  account  of 
Smith's  results  and  his  terminology  was  published  in  1818  in 
a  small  book  written  by  William  Phillips. 

William  Sunih  was  a  self-taught  genius  of  rare  originality 
and  with  exceptionally  keen  powers  of  observation.  Without 
much  ifUellectual  cultivation,  without  any  introductory 
teaching,  without  any  means  at  his  disposal,  and  at  first  even 
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without  the  encouragement  and  syaipaihy  of  colleagues  in  the 
study  which  he  loved,  his  own  unflinching  determination, 
noble  enthusiasm,  and  remarkable  insight  enabled  him  to 
elucidate  the  structure  of  his  native  land  with  such  clearness 
and  accuracy  that  no  important  alteration  has  had  to  be  made 
in  his  work.  Smith  confined  himself  to  the  empirical 
investigation  of  his  country,  and  was  never  tempted  into 
general  speculations  about  the  history  of  formation  of  the 
earth.  His  greatness  is  based  upon  this  wise  restraint  and 
the  steady  adherence  to  his  definite  purpose;  to  these 
(jualities,  tlic  niudcst,  self-sacrihcing,  and  opcn-heai  Led  student 
of  nature  owes  his  well-deserved  reputation  as  the  "Father  of 
Englisli  (Jeology." 
r  Soon  after  their  publication,  Smith's  researches  were 
productive  of  results  which  he  could  never  have  anticipated. 
It  was  found  that  the  strata  described  by  him  from  the  Lias 
to  the  Pur  beck  horizons  liUed  the  great  gap  between  the 
Muschelkalk  and  the  Cretaceous  formations  in  Werner's 
system.  European  geology  was  thus  enriched  by  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  an  important  series  of  fossiliferous  geological 
horizons,  and  the  equivalents  of  the  English  Lias,  Cornbrash, 
Portland  and  Purbeck  series  were  sought  for  and  discovered 
in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

George  Greenough,^  the  founder  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  published  a  geological  map  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1819,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  W.  Smith's.  The 
topographical  groundwork  and  technical  workmanship  of 

*  George  Bellas  Greenougb,  born  177S,  at  first  studied  law  at  Cambridge 
and  Gottingen,  bat  under  Bhimenbach's  guidance  turned  to  natural  science, 

and  afterwards  studied  mineralogy  and  geognosy  with  Werner  in  Freiberg ; 
travelled  in  Germany  and  Italy;  became  a  Member  of  I'arliament  in  1807, 
and  in  the  same  year,  on  November  I3ili,  founded  the  Geolot^ical  Society 
of  London;  died  1855  in  Naples.  The  Geological  Society  has  exer- 
cised a  strong  and  favourable  influence  u|»on  the  development  of  geology 
in  England.  The  aim  in  founding  the  Society  was  to  unite  all  the  English 
geologists,  and  to  keep  alive  and  encourage  the  inters  t  in  geology  1  y  the 
regular  publication  of  memoirs,  TransaitionSy  and  shorter  reports  of  the 
communications  made  at  the  meetings.  The  first  of  six  volumes  of  Trans- 
or/iiMf  J  appeared  in  1811.  Much  later,  in  1845,  the  Transactions,  published 
in  quarto  form,  were  replaced  by  the  Quarterly  Journal^  fifty-two  volumes 
of  which  have  now  been  published,  and  have  upheld  the  hi^jh  quality 
of  the  Society's  pub] iiwt ions.  Mr.  Grecnongh,  the  first  President  of  the 
Society,  helped  very  considerably  to  supply  the  means  for  endowment  of 
the  Geological  Society. 


G.  WERNER. 
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Grcenough's  map  were  particularly  good  ;  the  p^eological 
colouring  embrviced  Smith's  results,  and  was  partially  founded 
upon  his  own  observations.  The  original  edition  appeared  in 
six  sheets;  in  1826  a  reduced  map  was  published  and  at  once 
obtained  a  wide  circulation.  New  and  improved  editions  of 
Greenough's  map  continue  to  a[)pear  at  the  present  day,  and 
for  a  long  tmie  this  map  was  the  best  that  existed. 

Smith's  example  gave  a  new  impulse  to  geological  work. 
John  MacCulloch,'  a  physician  in  private  practice,  gave  up  his 
practice  and  devoted  hmiscU  between  181 1  and  1821  to  the 
geological  investigation  of  Scotland.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
important  labours  were  published  in  18 19  in  his  Df^scription 
of  the  W.  /  of  Scat! and.  In  1826  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance  to  prepare  a  geological  map  of  that 
country.  This  large  undertaking  was  completed  in  1S34. 
There  were,  however,  no  detailed  topographical  maps  of 
Scotland  available  at  that  time,  and  MacCulloch  had  to  enter 
the  geological  colours  on  the  meagre  topographical  basis  of 
tfie  Arrowsmith  map.  MarCulloch's  map  was  published 
posthumously  in  1840.  It  frequently  passed  under  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  topographical  map,  and  recx'ived  on  its 
appearance  little  attention  even  from  geologihis.  Nevertheless, 
MacCulloch  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  British  mineralogy  and 
geology. 

The  country  which  he  invcsti^^ated  was  bristling  with  com- 
plexities and  difficulty  of  every  kmd,  but  a  wide  mineralogical 
knowh'dge  and  experience  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  he 
built  u[)  a  thorough  groundwork  for  the  general  features  in  the 
distribution  of  tlie  rock- varieties  in  Scotland.  Alilj  nigh  a 
little  unwillingly  at  first,  owing  to  MacCulloch*s  personal 
p^'culiarilies  and  unpopularity,  his  memoirs  have  long  been 
recognised  as  classical  works  in  the  history  of  British  geology. 
They  are  characterised  by  accurate  mineralogical  determination 

*  John  NLntCullcch,  born  1773  in  the  inland  of  Guernsey,  of  Scotch 
docenlt  w«s  educftted  in  Cornwall,  and  studied  medicine  in  Edinburf^h. 
lie  became  iO  enamoured  of  roiDernlogical  studies  that  in  181 1  he  gave  up 

hb  practice,  antl  in  the  snme  year  he  communicated  to  the  Geological 
Society  several  papers  on  the  slruclure  of  the  Channel  Islcsand  Heligoland. 
In  1814  iie  wa^k  apix^inted  a  geologist  on  the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  lie 
bekmsed  to  00  particular  school;  he  frequently  fell  into  scientific  disputes 
with  his  ccmlemporaries,  and  was  very  unpopular  on  account  of  his  per- 
emptory way  and  jealous  temperament*  He  died  in  1835,  through  a 
carriage  accident  in  Cornwall. 
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of  the  rocks,  and  by  their  extraordinary  number' of  careful 
observations. 

Farey  published  a  General  View  of  the  Agriadture  and 
Minerals  of  Derbyshire  in  1815,  with  geological  sections  and 
maps.  Thomas  Webster  and  Professor  William  Buckland^ 
studied  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  younger  sedi- 
mentary rocks  of  England.  Buckland  described  in  detail 
the  pebl)]e  and  sand  deposits  above  the  Tertiary  formations 
and  below  the  very  youngest  fluviatile,  lacustrine,  or  marine 
deposits.  He  identified  the  widely-distributed  pebble-beds 
with  the  epoch  of  the  universal  Deluge,  and  called  them 
Diluvial  de/rifus;  the  youngest  deposits  he  termed  Fost- 
diluvial  (alluvial)  detritus.  He  also  made  a  large  collection  of 
fossils  from  the  Liassic  and  Oolite  series  in  the  Midlands,  and 
followed  William  Smith's  initiative  in  working  out  successive 
horizons  upon  palaeontological  evidence.  Buckland's  system 
of  the  Secondary  formations,  more  especially  of  the  Jurassic 
formation,  has  remained  a  model  of  clearly-defined  pala&onto* 
logical  horizons  of  strata. 

The  magnificently-formed  basaltic  pillars  of  Staffa,  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  County  Antrim  early  attracted  notice. 
V^nrx^iWi^  Book  of  Travel  (^774)  gave  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations of  these,  without  attempting  any  explanation  of  their 
origin.  John  Whitehurst  ([786),  the  Rev.  W^ilHam  Hamilton 
(1790),  and  Abraham  Miiis  (1790)  advanced  the  idea  of  a 
volcanic  origin,  and  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,  after  a  journey  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  supported  this  explanation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kirwan  (1799)  and  the  Rev.  William 
Richardson  (180S)  reported  the  discovery  of  fossils  in  the 
basalt  of  Ballycalla,  near  Portrush,  and  consequently  advocated 
the  aqueous  origin  of  basalt,  trap,  granite,  etc.;  but  Play  fair 
proved  that  the  supposed  fossiliferous  basalt  of  Portrush  was 
only  metamorphosed  Lias. 

Contributions  to  the  geology  of  Ireland  were  made  by 
Conybeare  and  Buckland  (18 13),  Vaughan  Sampson  (1814), 

"  William  Buckland  was  born  1 784,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Buckland,  at  Axminster,  in  Devonshire  ;  studied  theology  in  Oxford,  and 
was  a  Fellow  of  Christ's  College  there.  In  1813  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Mineralogy,  and  in  1S19  was  made  in  addition  the  first  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  Oxford  ;  in  1845  he  became  Dean  of  Westminster. 
He  died  1856,  held  in  the  highest  respect  and  est  con  by  all  English 
geologists.  [The  Life  and  Corrc^poiidciwe  of  William  Buckland^  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon}  London,  1^94.) 

;  '  *  1  ,/  * 
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and  Dr.  J.  T.  Berger,  of  German  birth,  who  had  been  trained 
in  Werner's  school.  Berger's  description  of  the  geology  of 
N.£.  Ireland,  published  in  i8x6,  with  a  preface  by  Conyb^re, 
has  proved  fundamental  in  the  geological  literature  of  that 
country,  while  the  geological  maps  of  Ireland,  published  by 
Richard  Griffith  in  1834  and  1838,  afforded  a  complete  general 
survey  of  the  stratigraphy. 

In  Scotland,  Robert  Jameson  (17 74-1 854),  an  enthusiastic 
pupil  of  Werner,  tried  to  establish  Neptunian  doctrines.  He 
founded  a  Wemerian  Natural  History  Society  in  Edinburgh, 
wrote  a  Texf^ook  of  Geognosy  upon  Werner's  principles, 
and  was  for  fifty  years  Professor  of  Geology  in  Edinburgh 
University.  He  and  his  students  made  many  valuable 
researches  in  Scottish  mineralogy,  petrography,  and  geognosy, 
but  their  biassed  Wernerian  view  of  the  rock-formations 
prevented  them  from  attaining  any  real  insight  into  the 
complex  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  sedimentary  deposits 
in  Scotland. 

Hutton  strongly  opposed  the  Neptunian  teaching  of 
Jameson,  which  was  contrary  to  all  his  experience  in  Scotland. 
On  one  occasion  in  1783,  when  Hutton  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
Duke  of  Athole,  he  happened  to  observe  red  granite  dykes 
near  Glen  Tilt,  in  the  Grampians,  penetrating  black  mica 
schist  and  limestone.  He  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  sight  that 
his  companions  could  not  understand  what  was  the  matter, 
and  thought  Hutton  must  have  discovered  a  gold-mine  in  the 
rocks  I  Afterwards  at  Cat's  Ne'ck,  Hutton  saw  dykes  of  trap* 
rock  intruded  in  all  possible  directions  through  sandstone. 
These  observations  formed  the  basis  of  his  paper  **0n 
Granite,"  wherein  he  proves  that  granite  is  frequently  younger 
than  sedimentary  aqueous  deposits.  John  MacCulloch 
brought  subsequent  confirmation  of  Hutton's  views  by 
showing  that  intrusive  dykes  of  basalt,  porphyry,  granite,  and 
other  varieties  of  igneous  rock,  abound  in  the  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  stratified  deposits  have  been  altered  at 
zones  of  contact 

F.  Scandinavia  and  Russia. — The  first  Scandinavian  scholar 
who  interested  himself  in  the  history  of  the  earth  was  Urban 
Hiarne(i64i-i734).  His  work,  published  in  1694,  draws  its  con- 
ceptions of  the  earth's  interior  chiefly  from  Athanasius  Kircher. 
While  he  recognised  fossils  as  the  remains  of  organisms,  he 
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supposed  these  organisms  liad  come  into  existence  after  the 
Deluge.  To  the  epoch  of  the  Deluge  he  also  attributed 
gigantic  disturbances  of  the  earth's  surface  that  had  uplifted 
great  portions  of  Scandinavia  and  thrown  other  areas  into  the 
interior  of  ihe  earth.  He  thought  that  frequent  recurrences 
of  disturbance  had  taken  place^  elevating  and  destroying 
mountain-systems  and  continents. 

Hiarne's  work  was  written  in  his  own  language,  and  was  little 
read  outside  Sweden.  The  scientific  writings  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  the  religious  enthusiast,  were  more  widely  read. 
Swedenborg  (1688-1772),  who  held  for  a  long  time  the  post  of 
Assessor  of  Mines  in  Sweden, -took  a  great  interest  in  fossils, 
and  in  his  Observations  of  Natural  Things  (1722)  he 
mentions  and  describes  a  large  number  of  Swedish  fossils. 
He  thought  the  fossils  found  in  high  tablelands  and  mountains 
had  been  left  there  by  the  flood ;  he  regarded  the  trap-rocks 
(Swed.  trappcty  a  stair,  from  the  characteristic  weathering)  as 
aqueous  sediments,  and  referred  volcanic  phenomena  to  the 
presence  of  molten  reservoirs  within  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth. 

A  work  devoted  to  palaeontological  details  was  published  in 
1727  by  Magnas  von  Bromell;  his  Lithographia  Suecana 
treats  of  trilobites,  corals,  and  gastropods  from  Gothland^  and 
of  graptolites  and  plant-remains  in  calcareous  tuff.  Another 
author,  Kilian  Stobzeus,  described  the  first  known  Ammonites 
and  the  so-called  Brattenburg  pennies  "  from  the  Cretaceous 
deposits  of  Schonen.  The  year  1743  was  signalised  by  the 
publication  of  the  famous  observations  made  by  Anders 
Celsius  on  the  sinking  of  the  sea-level  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Celsius  reckoned  the  lowering  of  the  sea4evel  at  450  ft.  in 
10,000  years. 

Carl  von  TJnn^  (1707-78)  published  in  1756  his  account 

of  a  geological  tour  that  he  made  as  early  as  1741  with  six 
students  to  Oeland  and  Gothland.  At  West  Gothland  Linnaeus 
had  investigated  very  carefully  the  horizontal  strata  of  the 
"transitional  formations"  (now  identified  as  Silurian  and 
Cambrian),  succeeded  by  a  series  of  trap-rocks  well  exposed  at 
the  Kinnt'kuUe  hill.  A  typical  section  through  the  Kinne- 
kulle  hil!  was  drawn  up  by  Johan  Svensson  Lidliolni,  under  the 
guidance  of  Linnaeus,  and  it  was  takm  as  a  standard  for 
the  stratigraphical  relations  throughout  Sweden.  Linnceus 
assigned  the  trap  or  igneous  scries  to  aqueous  origin.  In 
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1749  he  examined  tlie  Cretaceous  rocks  in  Schonen,  and  in 
the  last  edition  (1768)  of  his  Sysfcma  Nafunc  he  ^ave  a 
complete  Hst  of  the  fossils  known  to  him,  and  arranged  them 
according  to  their  occurrence  in  his  system  of  the  rock 
succession.  He  arrived  also  at  remarkably  clear  conceptions 
about  the  accumulation  of  different  kmds  of  sedimentary 
deposit  u])on  the  floor  of  the  ocean. 

While  Linutxus  was  a  true  empirical  observer,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  constructive  geology  in  Sweden,  a 
contemporary  of  his,  Tobern  Bergman  (1735-84),  inculcated 
theories  regarding  mineral  structure  and  the  con>litution  of 
the  earth's  crust  which  were  largely  adi>pted  by  Werner,  and 
were  thus  destined  to  wield  a  European  influence.  His 
JP/iy steal  Descriptioft  of  the  Globe  (1769)  was  translated  into 
German,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  Wernerian  doctrine 
that  the  earth's  crust  was  composed  of  successive  strata  uf 
different  thicknesses  and  constitution,  but  uniformly  envelop- 
ing the  spherical  earth ;  further,  that  these  have  arisen  as 
chemical  precipitates,  and  not  simultaneously,  but  gradually 
during  protracted  epochs  of  time.  In  addiiiun  there  were 
deposits  accumulated  by  mechanical  means  and  volcanic 
rocks.    He  classified  the  rock  s;nccession  in  four  sub-divisions? 

(1)  Primitive  rocks,  co!i  1  [h i^inc^  the  chemical  precipitates; 

(2)  the  Flotz  scries,  coni|)ri.siiiL^  sediments  of  mechanical 
origin;  (3)  transported  rocks  ;  (4)  volcanic 

Daniel  Tilas  (i  712-72)  made  a  special  study  of  the  erratic 
blocks  and  superficial  pebble -beds  of  Sweden.  He  wrote 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  petrography,  and  to  his  warm 
advocacy  Sweden  doubtless  owes  the  preparation  of  its  earliest 
geological  maps :  the  map  of  West  Gothland  by  Hisinger  in 
1797,  and  the  maps  of  Nerike,  Schonen,  West  and  East 
Gothland  by  Gustaf  Hermelin,  published  between  1797 
and  1807.  Both  these  authors  contributed  an  explanatory 
text  to  their  maps,  and  thus  laid  the  basis  of  stratigraphy  in 
Sweden,  Hisinger  (i  766-1825)  wrote  a  general  description  of 
the  mtneralogical  relations  of  Sweden;  and  the  second  edition, 
soon  after  its  appearance  in  1808,  was  twice  translated  into 
German.  This  work  contains  a  historical  review  of  all  the 
facts  known  about  Swedish  rocks  up  to  that  date,  and  applies 
Werner's  systematic  arrangement. 

The  oldest  information  about  the  geography,  minerals,  and 
rocks  of  Norway  is  to  be  found  in  Ench  Pontoppidan's  Natural 
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History  of  Norway^  1 753.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Werner's  scholar^  Jens  Esmarch,  conducted  mineral- 
ogtcal  investigations  in  Norway.  J.  L.  Hausmann  travelled 
through  Scandinavia  in  1806  and  1807.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
investigate  the  mining  districts  of  Sweden  and  Southern  Nor- 
way, and  his  account  of  the  journey,  which  was  published 
several  years  later,  contains  a  large  number  of  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  minerals  and  ores  of  these  districts.  It  also 
embraces  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  near 
Andrarum,  the  famous  section  at  KinnekuUe^  and  other  features 
of  geological  interest  Hausmann  was  the  first  scientific 
observer  who  noted  the  position  of  the  granite  abam  the 
"  transitional limestone  formation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Christiania,  and  the  first  who  described  the  zircon  syenite  of 
the  Langensund  (cf.  p.  86). 

But  Leopold  von  Buch's  J<mm^  to  Nonvay  and  Lapland 
(Berlin,  18 10)  was  the  work  which  first  gave  European  geolo- 
gists an  irisight  into  the  general  geologic^  structure  of  Norway. 
The  novelty  of  many  of  the  districts  traversed,  and  the  author's 
genius  for  the  narration  of  scientific  observations,  combined  to 
secure  immediate  popularity  for  this  work. 

On  the  journey  to  Scandinavia,  Leopold  von  Buch  passed 
through  Medclenburg,  Hamburg,  Holstein,  and  Copenhagen. 
He  gave  full  notes  about  the  erratic  blocks,  and  the  white 
chalk  of  Moen  and  Stevensklint  The  journey  to  Christiania 
was  carried  out  by  land,  the  route  leading  across  the  Swedish 
seaboard  and  the  coast  of  the  Christiania  Fjord.  Von  Buch 
confirmed  Hausmann's  observation  that  not  granite  but  gneiss 
was  the  predominating  rock  in  this  district.  He  was  also 
greatly  struck  by  the  relations  between  the  transitional  rock- 
formations  and  the  granite-grained  rocks.  He  described  the 
various  kinds  of  rock,  and  showed  that  the  porphyry  penetrated 
the  transitional "  formations  as  dykes  and  veins,  and  that  be- 
tween Dram  men  and  Christiania  a  large  mass  of  granite  rested 
upon  fossiliferous  transitional  limestone."  This  occurrence 
was  at  once  admitted  by  Buch  to  be  incontestable  evidence 
that  granite  was  not,  as  Werner  had  taught,  in  all  cases  part  of 
the  oldest  rock-formation,  although  he  still  clung  to  the  idea  of 
the  aqueous  origin  of  the  porphyritic  and  granitic  series.  In 
1808,  Leopold  von  Buch  travelled  through  the  northern  terri- 
tories of  Norway  and  Lapland.  He  took  geological  observations 
at  the  Dovre  Feld  Mountain  in  Drontheim,  at  Lake  Mjosen, 
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and  !n  Gulbrand  Valley;  and  wherever  he  travelled  he  gave 
aueruion  to  the  climatic  conditions,  and  to  the  habits  and 
culiivation  of  the  people.  Near  the  town  of  Drontheim, 
Buch  saw  a  coirse  grained  diallage  rock,  which  he  afterwards 
recognised  again  in  the  Alps  of  Valais,  in  Tuscany,  the  Riviera, 
and  other  places;  he  described  it  under  the  name  of  "gabbro." 
He  observed  the  diallage  rock  togeth  r  with  slate  at  the  North 
Cnpe.  His  nunierous  observations  on  upraised  beach  deposits 
round  the  northern  coast-line  of  Norway  led  him  to  conclude 
that  the  uprise  in  Sweden  had  been  greater  tlian  in  Norway, 
and  had  been  altogether  greater  in  the  north  than  in  the  south 
of  the  peninsula. 

In  Russia,  the  numerous  remains  of  land  mammals, 
especially  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros,  had  long  attracted 
attention.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  Johan  Georg  (imelin's 
expedition  to  Siberia  was  to  look  for  complete  remains  of  these 
anmials  and  bring  tliem  to  St.  Petersburg  ( Reise  duri/i  Sibcrien^ 
1752).  Pallas  was,  however,  the  scientist  who  most  success- 
fully carried  out  this  pur{)()se,  and  his  works  were  the  means  of 
opening  up  to  science  the  geological  structure  of  the  vast 
Russian  empire.  The  collective  works  of  Georgi  and  Razu- 
niuwsky,  as  well  as  the  first  geological  niaj)  of  Russia  by 
Strangways,  are  largely  based  upon  the  rcsc  ar(  hrs  of  Pallas, 
and  partially  upon  the  independent  investigations  of  these 
geologists. 

G.  America,  Asia,  Auslraiia,  y///7('(?.  Although  no  country 
outside  Europe  bore  any  appreciable  part  in  the  construction  of 
the  early  framework  of  the  science,  it  was  a  matter  of  keen 
interest  to  geologists  to  compare  the  structures  ascertained  in 
Europe  with  those  in  other  regions  of  the  globe.  All  observa- 
tions of  the  mineral  constituents  and  structural  forms  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  were  much  valued  at  home,  and  in  many  cases 
Were  employed  as  corroborative  evidence  in  favour  of  one  theory 
or  another.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  but 
little  was  known  in  Europe  of  the  geology  of  foreign  parts,  yet 
what  was  known  sufficed  to  show  that  the  results  obtained  in 
Europe  were  in  harmony  with  5'<'ological  phenomena  elsewhere, 
and  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  sure  scientific  basis  for 
future  progress. 

The  errors,  the  false  hypotheses,  and  bitter  disputes  which 
liad  retarded  the  growth  of  the  science  during  many  centuries 
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in  Europe,  were  spared  in  the  case  of  the  other  continents. 
In  them  the  knowledge  so  hardly  won  in  Europe  could  at 
once  be  adopted,  and  the  help  of  experienced  European 
observers  could  he  secured  in  carrying  out  pionoer  research 
elsewhere  Thus  geological  data  furnished  within  a  few  years 
in  foreign  lands  could  often  bear  comparison  with  the  results 
that  had  demanded  many  decades  or  even  centuries  of  work 
in  the  European  territories.  Active  co-operative  research  In 
the  other  continents  did  not  commence  until  after  the  period 
with  which  this  introductory  chapter  deals. 

North  America  was  first  brought  into  the  field  of  geological 
science.  As  early  as  1752,  Guettard  had  examined  a  collec- 
tion of  Canadian  fossils,  and  had  tried  to  apply  to  North 
America  the  sedimentary  horizons  which  he  had  erected  for 
Europe.  He  had  gone  so  far  as  to  construct  a  hypothetical 
map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  various  rock-formations 
whose  existence  he  had  surmised. 

Of  another  character  were  the  investigations  of  the  Scots- 
man, Maclure  (1763-1840},  who  had  been  trained  as  a 
mineralogist  by  Werner.  Maclure  published  in  1809  a  treatise 
and  a  map  on  the  geology  of  the  United  States  (Trans,  Amer, 
PML  Soc),  He  distinguished  the  rock-formatioiis  according  to 
Werner's  system,  and  showed  that  the  primitive  rocks  pre- 
dominate on  the  north  and  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  form  the 
basement  in  the  New  England  States;  the  transitional  forma- 
tions repose  upon  the  primitive  rocks  and  extend  far  west  to 
the  Mississippi,  where  the  Flotz  or  younger  sedimentary  forma- 
tions begin.  Maclure  also  gave  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Carboniferous  formation  in  the  Alleghanies, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  A\'cst,  of  the  absence  of  trap-rocks 
in  the  Flotz  formation,  and  the  absence  of  porphyry,  vesicular 
rocks,  and  basalt  in  the  whole  eastern  district  of  the  United 
States.  He  fully  realised  and  depicted  the  simplicity  and  the 
gigantic  scale  of  geological  structures  in  the  United  States. 

Maclure's  comprehensive  survey  of  the  geology  of  North 
America  overshadows  the  many  smaller  works  on  local  strati- 
graphical  details,  such  as  those  of  Jefferson,  Gibbs,  Bruce, 
Silliman,  and  others. 

Long  before  geological  research  had  b^un  in  North  America, 
however,  the  presence  of  mammalian  remains  ^milar  to  those 
ot  Siberia  had  been  discovered.  Dr.  Mather,  in  1 7 1 2,  reported 
in  a  letter  to  Woodward  the  presence  of  bones  of  enormous 
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size  near  Albany  (New  York),  and  surmised  that  they  must 
have  belonged  to  a  race  of  giants.  In  1739,  a  French  officer, 
Longueil,  brought  back  to  Taris  fossil  bones  and  teeth  found 
in  a  marsh  near  Ohio.  Daubenton  and  Buflbn  identifjed 
the  bones  as  Elephas  and  the  back  teeth  as  Hippopotamus 
remains.  More  complete  fossil  remains  were  discovered  by 
Crogban  and  Peale,  and  the  restoration  of  a  skeleton  was 
attempted.  Cuvier,  with  his  customary  insight,  recognised  in 
this  an  extinct  genus  of  Proboscidie,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Mastodon.  His  great  work  on  Mastodon  gives  a  full 
account  of  all  the  remains  of  this  extinct  genus  that  had  been 
iound  up  to  that  time  in  North  America. 

In  a  cave  in  West  Virginia,  Jefferson  discovered  along  with 
]Mastodon  remains  the  extremities  of  anotlier  diluvial  animal. 
Cuvier  examined  these,  and  referred  tliem  to  a  gigantic  genus 
(Megalonyx)  belonging  to  the  I^derUalcs. 

Throughout  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Bolivia,  Peru  and  (  liili,  fo.ssil 
bones  of  enormous  size  had  been  fre(iucntly  luuiid  during  tlie 
sixieenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  1789,  Loretto,  the 
Regent  of  ]>uenos  Ayres,  sent  a  complete  skeleton  of  one  of 
these  fossil  animals  to  Madrid,  diul  sliortly  after,  two  other 
skelcloiis  were  sent  Iroiu  l.iina  and  Tara^^uay.  These  were 
described  by  J.  Garriga  uiukr  the  generic  name  of  Mega- 
therium; they  were  found  to  belong  to  the  Edentates,  and, 
like  Megalonyx,  to  the  sub  order  Gravigrada.  Garriga's  iden- 
tification was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Cuvier.  The  first 
remains  of  a  Glyptodon,  another  of  these  heavily-built  fossil 
Edentates,  are  mentioned  by  the  Jesuit  Falkner  in  the  account 
of  his  travels. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt's  observations  were  the  earliest 
contribution  to  the  geology  of  Central  America.  This  great 
geographer  applied  Werner's  system  of  rock-formations,  and 
wherever  he  travelled  in  Central  and  South  America  identified 
the  rocks  in  accordance  with  Werner's  petrographical  teaching. 
He  thought  that  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  in  these  regions 
fully  confirmed  Werner's  chronological  succession  of  the  groups 
of  formations. 

In  Asia,  the  pioneer  work  of  Pallas  In  Siberia  and  the  Urals 
was  continued  by  Patrin,  who  published  in  1783  the  Account 
of  his  Travels  in  the  Altai  Mountains.  The  geological  struc- 
ture of  C^tral  and  Southern  Asia,  Australia,  and  Africa  was 
still  a  blank  In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
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few  reports  that  had  been  given  by  travellers  merely  con- 
firmed the  presence  of  volcanoes  in  one  locality  or  another, 
or  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  the  more  striking  varieties  of 
rock. 

Prognss  of  Petrography— Nepiunisis^  Volcanhis^  and  Plu- 
iotmts. — In  the  older  mineralogical  literature  the  rocks  also 
received  a  passing  notice.  As  a  rule,  authors  limited  these 
remarks  to  a  description  of  their  external  features.  Cronstedt 
removed  them  from  this  subordinate  position,  and  paved  the 
way  for  Werner's  creative  work  in  establishing  the  study  of  the 
rocks  as  an  independent  branch  of  Geognosy.  Werner's 
classification  and  description  of  rock-varielies,  published  in 
1786,  comprised  all  existing  knowledge  of  rocks,  and  replaced 
the  vague  conceptions  of  former  years  by  a  series  of  exact 
definitions  and  the  introduction  of  a  new,  precise  nomen- 
clature. Werner  distinguished  simple  and  composite  rocks; 
the  former  were  discussed  both  as  minerals  and  rock-forms, 
e.g.  quartz,  gypsum,  salt,  etc.,  the  latter  were  identified  and 
classified  according  to  their  mineralogical  composition  and 
their  age,      granite,  basalt,  sandstone,  marl,  etc. 

Each  rock  was  defined  in  respect  of  its  texture,  stratigraphical 
position,  jointing,  age,  origin,  and  occurrence.  In  the  case  of 
composite  rocks,  the  essential  components  were  distinguished 
from  the  accessory  and  the  rock  was  classified  solely  upon  the 
ground  of  the  essential  components. 

The  rapid  advance  of  petrographical  knowledge  during  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  undoubtedly 
the  direct  result  of  Werner's  precise  methods.  All  observers 
during  those  decades  gave  marked  attention  to  the  determina- 
tion of  petrographical  features.  Saussure's  descriptions  of  the 
crystalline  massive'and  schistose  rocks  in  the  Swiss  Alps  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  Monographs  appeared  from  time  to 
time  on  special  varieties  of  rock.  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,  for 
example,  wrote  a  monograph  on  the  "trap-rocks,"  in  which  he 
showed  how  loosely  this  name  had  been  applied  in  the  litera- 
ture, so  that  rocks  of  many  different  kinds  were  embraced 
under  it 

Ferber  and  Dolomieu  investigated  the  volcanic  products  of 
Southern  Italy.  Desmarest,  Faujas,  and  others  examined  the 
Egyptian  porphyries  and  so-called  basalts.  Leopold  von 
Buch  introduced  the  name  of  ^abbro^  and  described  leucite 
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lavas  and  irap-porphyry  (trachyte)  in  detail;  while  Hauy 
introduced  the  names  of  pegmatite^  diorite^  irachyie^  aphaniU^ 
€uj)/iotide^  leptimie. 

Brongniart  attempted  a  complete  classification  of  rocks  in 
181 3,  and  introduced  the  terms  diabase^  vielaphyre^  psanimite^ 
etc.    Fleurien  de  IJellevue  and  Coidier  made  use  of  the  micro 
scope  for  the  identification  of  the  components  in  powdered 
sp>ccimenf;,  l)ut  with  little  success. 

The  advances  made  in  these  early  decades  practical ly  icpre- 
sen ted  the  progress  that  could  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
Werner's  method.  A  new  era  began  for  this  branch  of  geology 
when,  in  later  years,  the  microscope  was  applied  to  the  examina- 
tion of  thin  rock-sections  by  transmitted  li  jlit. 

Very  great  interest  centred  round  the  uiijj,in  of  the  ma«Jsive 
crystalline  and  schistose  rocks,  and  widely  divergent  opinions 
were  held.  Tlic  Xcplunists  thought  that  all  rocks,  with 
the  exception  of  products  from  active  volcanoes,  were  of 
iic[Licous  origin.  .Vt  first  the  Neptunists  and  \'olcanists  dis- 
puted only  the  origin  of  basalt,  which  Tobern  Bergman,  and 
afterwards  Werner  and  his  school,  regarded  as  a  sedimentary 
rock.  Almost  all  French  geologists  had  studied  basalt  in 
Auvergne,  Velay,  Vivarais,  or  in  Ireland,  and  adopted  the 
view  of  Desmarest  and  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,  that  basalt  was 
a  volcanic  product. 

In  Germany,  Werner's  personal  influence  kept  alive  Nep- 
tunian doctrines  even  against  sharp  attacks  like  those  of  Voigt 
(p.  83).  Not  a  few  of  the  German  geologists  began  to  assume 
an  intermediate  position.  Beroldingen  tried  to  unite  the 
opposite  opinions  by  suggesting  that  basalt. owed  its  origin 
to  volcanism,  but  its  form  to  water.  The  basaltic  magma  had 
solidified  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  its  pillared,  sheet-like, 
spheroidal,  or  crystalline  form  had  been  developed  under  the 
influence  of  water  and  hot  vapours.  In  favour  of  this  view, 
Ceroid ingen  cited  the  local  occurrence  of  Ammonites,  Gryph- 
ites,  and  Belemnites  in  basalt.  This  observation  was,  however, 
afterwards  found  to  have  been  erroneous.  Yet  in  the  course 
of  his  discussion,  Beroldingen  gave  expression  to  many  valu- 
able remarks  about  volcanic  ejecta  and  the  disintegrating 
changes  undergone  by  volcanic  rocks.  C.  W.  Nose,  an 
observer  who  greatly  advanced  the  geology  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  provinces  of  Prussia,  was  of  the  opinion  that  basalt 

and  porphyry  originated  as  sedimentary  deposits,  but  were 
« 
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subsequently  nioie  or  less  altered,  sometimes  even  fused  and 
rendered  glassy  or  slaggy. 

When,  after  Werner's  death,  his  two  most  famous  pupils, 
I^opold  von  Buch  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  basalt,  the 
defeat  of  the  strict  Neptunists  was  sealed.  A  historical  account 
of  the  whole  question  of  basalt,  and  the  disputes  between 
Neptunists  and  Volcanists,  may  be  read  in  Keferstein's 
Coniribuiions  to  the  History  and  Knmvledge  of  Basalt  (1819). 

But  Neptunian  doctrines  still  continued  to  be  accredited  for 
granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  and  other  members  of  the  holo- 
crystalline  series.  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  BufiTon  had  cer- 
tainly explained  the  primitive  earth-crust  as  the  result  of 
cooling  from  a  molten  mass,  but  they  had  made  no  attempt 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  various  kinds  of  primitive  rock. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  granite,  gneiss,  schist,  porphyry, 
|)honolite,  and  similar  rocks  were  chemical  precipitates  separated 
from  a  primitive  ocean  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  sub- 
stances. Therefore  Von  Fichtel,  writing  in  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  showed  an  exceptionally  enlightened  spirit 
among  Gerrnaii  geologists  when  he  included  not  only  basalt 
but  all  granitoid,  gneissose,  schistose,  and  doleritic  series  as 
igneous  in  their  origin.  Fichtel  distinguished  two  kinds  of 
volcanic  mountains — (a)  those  w^hich  consist  of  immense 
uniform  masses,  sometimes  building  up  a  whole  mountain- 
chain,  and  {b)  those  in  which  rocks  of  different  constiiution 
alternate  with  one  another  in  a  stratified  way  (lava,  asiies, 
rapilli,  etc.).  He  described  the  homogeneous  masses  as  having 
risen  witiiouL  any  violent  phenomena  of  eruption,  and  having 
penetrated  the  cmst  at  the  places  of  least  resistance;  whereas 
the  others  were  produced  by  successive  eruptions,  during  which 
the  ejected  material  gatlieicJ  111  conical  form  round  the  craters 
of  eruption. 

But  the  great  founder  of  the  Plutonic  school  was  James 
Hutton.  According  to  Hutton,  heat  is  the  most  powerful 
agent  in  the  origin  of  rocks.  The  heat  that  pervades  the  lower 
horizons  of  the  crust  converts  all  rock-material  into  a  molten 
magma.  Under  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  younger 
sedimentary  rocks  and  the  ocean,  mineralogical  combinations 
can  take  place  which  would  not  be  possible  at  the  surface 
tinder  conditions  of  normal  pressure  and  rapid  cooling.  The 
primitive  schists  and  limestones  have  been  produced  from  a 
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molten  mass  in  this  way ;  granite,  porphyry,  trap,  basalt,  and 
similar  rocks  were  pressed  up  by  subterranean  heat,  but  did 
not  reach  the  surface;  they  were  intercalated  as  subterranean 
eruptive  masses  partially  between  pre-existing  sedimentary 
rocks,  or  they  spread  as  extensive  sheets  of  rock-magma  on 
the  ocean-floor.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  support  given  to 
Hutton^s  theory  by  his  friends  and  adherents,  Hall,  Playfair, 
and  Watt,  the  theory  of  the  Scottish  genius  found  httle  recog- 
nition in  his  life-time.  The  Plutonic  doctrines  were  slow  to 
plant  their  roots  in  ecoloc^icnl  literature,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  third  decad  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  they  were 
universally  accepted. 

Paiceonto/o^'. — The  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  were  remarkable  for  the  great  advances  in  \ 
petrography,  were  less  fruitful  in  the  domain  of  palaeontology.  1 
In  Germany,  the  Werncrian  school  was  almost  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  study  of  rocks,  and  the  petrified  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  were  in  a  measure  neglected.  The  splendid  work  of 
Walch  and  Knorr  had  been  followed  by  Schruter's  Iniroduciion 
I0  iJie  Knowledge  of  Rocks  and  Fossils,  the  value  of  which  rested 
chiefly  upon  its  bibliographical  merits  (1774-84). 

The  famous  Gottingen  zoologist,  Blumenbach,  published  in 
1803  and  1816  two  short  treatises  on  fossils.  He  sub-divided 
fossils  into  four  groups:  (i)  Fossils  identical  with  existing 
species  still  represented  in  the  same  localities  where  the  fossil 
forms  existed ;  (2)  fossils  identical  wiih  existing  species,  but 
not  with  those  at  present  inhabiting  the  particular  localities 
where  the  fossils  occur;  (3)  fossils  indicative  of  some  great 
climatic  change  in  the  localities  where  they  are  found— 
cave-lion,  rhinoceros,  etc.,  which  resemble  but  are  not  identical 
with  living  species ;  (4)  marine  fossils  belonging  to  extinct 
species,  and  showing  that  the  earth  was  once  covered  by  the 
ocean. 

It  seems  surprising  that  such  crude  and  superficial  concep- 
tions of  fossil  groups  should  have  been  formulated  by  a  ' 
zoologist  of  the  reputation  of  Blumenbach,  yet  such  was  his 
fame  that  his  opinions  received  far  more  attention  than  they 
deserved. 

Baron  Ernst  von  Schlotheim  (1764- 183 2)  was  one  of  ihc  few 
adherents  of  Werner  who  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
fossils.    His  first  work,  published  at  Gotha  in  1804,  was  a 
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monograph  of  the  plant  impressions  in  the  Carboniferous  forma- 
tion on  the  Thuringian  districts,  and  was  quite  the  best  work 
on  fossil  plants  that  had  appeared.  Schlotheim  concluded 
that,  in  spite  of  the  resemblance  between  the  tree-ferns  of  the 
Carboniferous  formation  and  certain  East  Indian  and  American 
fernSi  the  fossil  types  belonged  to  extinct  genera  and  species. 
The  same  was,  he  said,  true  for  the  other  forms  of  Carbon- 
iferous plants,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  fossil  flora  of  the 
Carboniferous  epoch  represented  a  wholly  extinct  plant-world, 
Schlotheim  left  it  an  open  question  whether.in  this  case,  the  fossil 
genera  had  died  out,  or  whether  their  descendants  had  become 
so  much  modified  that  they  could  scarcely  be  recognised  as 
such. 

Schlotheim's  later  work,  his  Petrefaktenkunde^  published  in 
1820,  enumerated  and  described  the  fossil  specimens  in  his 
private  collection.  At  the  same  time,  in  its  plap  it  formed  a 
continuation  of  his  previous  work,  and  the  fifteen  quarto  plates 
of  the  Carboniferous  flora  were  incorporated,  together  with 
twenty-two  new  plates,  to  illustrate  the  larger  work.  The 
plates  were  admirably  carried  out,  and  the  specimens,  which 
included  all  types  of  animal  life,  were  for  the  first  time  in 
Germany  named  according  to  the  binomial  nomenclature. 
Hence  the  work  has  had  a  permanent  value  in  literature, 
although  it  is  true  the  descriptive  text  is  often  insufficient,  and 
a  species  can  be  identified  only  by  comparison  with  Schlot- 
heim's  originals,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Berlin 
Museum. 

Faiijas  dc  Saint-Fond's  works  on  fossil  organisms  can  scarcely 
be  compared  with  those  of  Schlotheim.  The  first  volume  of 
his  Essay  on  Geology  (Pari*;,  1803)  is  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  fossils.  But  he  held  the  narrow,  anliquated  opinion 
that  the  great  majority  of  fossil  forms  represented  existing 
sj^ocics  of  plants  and  animals,  while  the  few  forms  for  which 
no  living  analogues  were  forthcoming  probably  belonged  to 
species  now  living  in  unexplored  portions  of  the  globe. 

Dcfrance  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  careful  of  the 
early  pala^ontographical  annotators.  In  his  Sketch  of  Fossil  • 
Organisfns  (Paris,  1824)  he  cave  a  short  account  of  all  knowii 
fossils,  with  accurate  mention  of  their  localities  and  state  of 
preservation.  Between  18 16  and  1830  he  contributed  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Natural  Science  numerous  treatises  on  fossil 
foraminifers,  corals,  molluscs,  annelids,  and  echinids. 
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In  England}  with  the  exception  of  Woodward's  '^Catalogue" 
of  the  collection  now  preserved  in  Cambridge,  there  was  no 
general  work  on  fossils.  James  Parkinson  tried  to  supply  this 
deficiency  in  his  work.  Organic  Remains  of  a  Former  World 
(i  804-11);  the  epistolary  style  was  selected  as  the  most  easy 
of  comprehension,  and  the  most  likely  to  stimulate  popular 
interest  in  fossils.  The  first  volume  gave  in  forty-eight  letters 
a  short  history  of  palaeontological  knowledge,  an  account  of  the 
various  views  about  fossils  or  Medals  of  Creation  ^  (a  name 
which  Parkinson  and  others  had  adopted  from  Bergman), 
and  a  discussion  of  the  surface  forms  and  physical  constitution 
of  the  earth.  Peat,  lignite^  brown-coal  and  coal,  buried  woods, 
bitumen,  etc.,  were  then  described  according  to  their  pro- 
perties, their  mode  of  occurrence,  state  of  preservation,  and 
the  changes  they  had  passed  through.  The  various  fossil 
woods,  leaf-impressions,  ferns,  stems,  branches,  and  fruits 
belonging  chiefly  to  Carboniferous  and  Tertiary  times  were 
enumerated  and  compared  with  existing  types;  nine  coloured 
quarto  plates  complete  this  volume. 

Parkinson  shared  in  great  measure  the  older  conceptions  of 
the  •*  diluvialists  "  about  the  origin  of  fossils;  the  comparison 
of  fossil  and  living  forms,  which  he  carried  out  in  collaboration 
with  the  botanist,  J.  Edward  Smith,  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  of  the  fossil  plant  types  were  the  products  of  a 
warmer  climate.  Parkinson  unfortunately  made  no  attempt  to 
identify  the  fossil  plants  according  to  genus  and  species,  nor 
did  he  use  the  Linnxan  method  of  nomenclature.  Hence  his 
work  on  fossil  plants  is  distinctly  behind  the  almost  con- 
temporaneous publication  of  Schlotheim. 

The  second  volume  treats  of  corals,  sponge^  and  crinoids, 
and  comprises  twenty-nine  letters  and  nineteen  plates.  Tlie 
Linnsean  method  of  nomenclature  was  introduced  into  this 
volume,  but  was  not  carried  uniformly  through  the  work. 
In  the  third  volume,  with  22  plates,  Parkinson  had  the 
advantage  of  fuller  reference  literature.  He  could  refer  to  the 
works  of  Klein  and  Leske  on  Echinoderms,  to  the  writings  of 
Lamarck  on  Molluscs,  to  the  result  of  Cuvier's  investigations 
on  Vertebrates.  We  find  the  author's  vie^Ys  considerably 
expanded  in  this  volume,  wherein  he' becomes  more  and  more 
convinced  that  numerous  fossil  species  belonged  to  extinct 
forms  of  life.  Moreover,  the  intluence  of  William  Smith's 
researches  had  spread  amongst  English  geologists,  and  taught 
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them  the  chronological  succession  of  the  strata,  rarkinson 
finally  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  Creation 
could  only  be  accepted  in  its  general  intent,  that  the  **days" 
of  the  Biblical  account  in  reality  indicated  very  long  periods  of 
time  in  the  development  of  the  earth.  A  summary  of  Parkin- 
son's woik  was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Ouiline 
of  Oryclology  ( Lon  don,  1822). 

While  these  were  the  more  representative  works  on  palaeon- 
tology which  appeared  in  Germany,  France,  and  England 
during  the  early  decades  of  last  century,  numerous  papers  on 
special  fossil  genera  or  local  faunas  were  published  in  scientific 
memoirs  and  journals.  A  few  of  the  more  important  works 
devoted  to  the  various  animal  types  may  be  mentioned. 

In  the  class  of  Protozoa,  fossil  Nummulites  had  been  known 
to  the  ancients.  Herodotus  had  mentioned  their  occurrence 
in  Egypt,  and  Strabo  had  compared  them  with  lentils.  Conrad 
Gesner  (1565)  described  the  first  Nummulites  known  in 
luirope;  they  were  found  in  the  neighb  u!  liood  of  Paris,  and 
rclcned  to  the  Ammonites.  Aldruvandi  regarded  llicm  as 
sports  of  nature,  and  Kircher  described  them  under  tlic  name 
of  "caraway"  or*' cummin"  stones.  Good  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  Swiss  Xuiuuurnics  were  gi\en  by  Scheuchzer 
and  Lang,  and  aiicr  that  time  they  were  included  in  all 
collective  works  on  fossils  under  various  names — discoliths, 
helmintholites,  helicites,  nummulites,  lenticulites.  Special 
papers  were  written  upon  them,  but  authors  failed  to  arrive  at 
any  clear  understanding  about  their  zoological  position.  As  a 
rule  they  were  associated  with  Nautilus  and  the  Ammonites,  but 
they  were  sometimes  regarded  as  worms  (De  Saussure),  or  as 
the  inner  shells  of  molluscs  (Fortis,  De  Luc). 

In  171 1  J.  E  Beccari  discovered  the  first  small  fossil 
foramimfen  in  the  Tertiary  sand  of  Bologna,  and  compared 
them  later  (i  731)  with  the  small  shells  found  by  Janus  Planchus 
(Bianchi)  on  the  beach  of  Rimini  In  1791  Soldani  published 
his  excellent  work  on  the  foraminifers  from  the  Tertiary  strata 
of  Siena;  the  figures  show  the  specimens  many  times  enlarged. 
Fichtel  and  Moll  prepared  a  monograph,  with  twenty-four 
coloured  plates,  showing  all  foraminifers  known  up  to  1803,  the 
date  of  publication,  and  Batsch  gave  a  number  of  clear-  illustra- 
tions of  different  genera  and  species.  Nothing  was  known  about 
the  soft  parts  of  the  foraminifers;  the  whole  literature  confined 
itself  to  the  description  and  classification  of  the  shells. 
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Good  illustrations  of  sponges  appeared  in  the  pictorial  works 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  they  were 
generally  termed  pelagic  plants  or  fruits,  or  were  includeid  with 
corals  and  bryozoa,  under  such  names  as  corallioliths,  alcyonias, 
fungites. 

Guettard  was  the  first  to  publish  a  more  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  fossil  sponges.  His  researches  were  not  confined  to 
the  description  of  external  features,  but  made  a  careful  note  of 
the  inner  construction,  the  canals  and  openings.  At  first 
Guettard  rightly  compared  the  fossil  specimens  with  existing 
sponges,  afterwards  he  placed  them  with  corals,  but  ultimately 
returned  to  his  first  idea  that  they  were  sponges.  His  treatises 
are  accompanied  by  good  figures,  and  undoubtedly  rank  as  the 
best  contributions  to  the  older  literature*  Parkinson  included 
the  fossil  sponges  with  alcyonarians ;  he  gave  careful  descripr 
tions  and  veiy  good  illustrations  of  a  number  of  Cretaceous 
and  Jurassic  forms,  but  made  no  attempt  at  systematic  treat- 
ment; in  his  later,  smaller  work,  Parkinson  compared  some 
forms  with  sponges,  others  with  alcyonarians,  and  Schlotheim 
took  much  the  same  standpoint. 

Fossil  corals  were  figured  by  Knorr  and  Walch,  and  by 
most  of  the  early  writers  on  palaeontology.  Linnaeus  gave 
the  Silurian  coral  fauna  of  Gothland  to  one  of  his  students, 
Fougt,  to  be  described,  and  Guettard  published  detailed  works 
on  fossil  corals  from  the  Dauphin^  and  other  parts  of  France* 
The  fine  illustrations  of  Parkinson  represented  more  especially 
the  coral  types  of  the  older  strata  in  England  and  Scandinavia. 
Schlotheim  also  described  a  large  number  of  species  under  the 
vague  generic  titles  of  Fungites,  Porpites,  Hypurites,  Madre- 
porites,  Milleporites,  and  Tubiporites.  On  the  whole,  the 
study  of  fossil  corals  was  limited  to  external  features;  little  was 
known  about  the  organisation  of  recent  corals,  and  the  syste- 
matic arrangement  had  no  secure  basis. 

The  knowledge  of  crinoids  had  reached  a  more  favourable 
stage  of  advancement.  The  older  authors  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  occasionally  figured  the  stems  and  crowns 
of  crinoids  under  the  terms  of  trochite,  entrochite,  encrinus, 
pentacnnus,  or  under  such  popular  terms  as  fossil  "wheels," 
*' lilies,"  "pennies,"  etc.  The  classificatory  position  of  fossil 
crinoid  remains  continued,  however,  quite  indefinite  until 
Rosinus  in  1718  demonstrated  their  affinities  with  existing 
representatives  of  the  Eiiryakc^t  an  Ophiuroid  family.  Rosinus 
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in  his  treatise  proved  conclusively  that  the  fossil  crinoid  stems 
were  not  independent  individualSi  as  had  been  erroneously 
supposed,  and  gave  complete  representations  of  several  genera, 
more  especially  of  the  genus  Encrinus. 
.  The  first  example  of  a  living  Pentacrinus  came  from  Mar- 
tinique and  was  described  by  Guettard,  who  fully  recognised 
the  relationship  of  the  recent  species  with  earlier  forms  in  the 
Liassic  and  Jurassic  strata. 

Schulze  and  Parkinson  added  valuable  data  to  the  investi- 
gation and  relationship  of  sea-lilies,  as  the  crinoids  were 
commonly  designated;  while  Blumenbach  classified  them  in 
near  relationship  to  the  ophiuroids  (brittle-stars)  and  asteroids 
(star-fishes).  But  the  founder  of  the  more  scientific  literature 
of  crinoids  was  Miller  of  Danzig,  who  published  in  182 1 
his  famous  work,  NaturcU  History  of  the  Crinoidea  or  lily* 
shaped  Animnls.  Miller  not  only  gave  admirable  descriptions 
of  a  number  of  previously  unknown  species  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestones  of  Ireland  and  the  Upper  Silurian  limestones 
of  Dudley,  but  also  proposed  a  clear  terminology  for  the 
individual  parts  of  the  calyx,  the  arms,  and  the  stem  or 
column. 

In  the  case  of  the  important  class  Echinoidea  (Sea-Urchins), 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  fossil  and  existing  forms 
practically  kept  pace  with  one  another.  The  first  systematic 
treatment  of  the  Echinoidea  was  published  as  early  as  1732  by 
John  Philip  Breyn  of  Danzig.  In  his  work  all  known  living 
and  fossil  forms  were  grouped  under  seven  genera.  Two  years 
later  Klein's  Dispositio  Echinodermatum  appeared,  and  Leske 
in  1778  prepared  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  impor- 
tant work.  The  Klein-Leske  classification  recognised  twenty 
genera,  the  names  of  which  have  only  been  partially  continued 
in  the  literature.  The  works  of  Breyn  and  Klein  have  both 
sustained  their  reputation  in  zoological  and  palaeontological 
literature. 

Fossil  molluscs  were  always  awarded  a  large  amount  of 
attention  owing  to  the  remarkable  number  of  species,  the  wide 
range  of  distribution  and  favourable  preservation  of  the  shells. 
Fossil  cephalopods  were  figured  in  the  older  works  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  as  a  rule  under  the 
names  of  belemnites,  nautilites,  ammonites,  and  orthoccratites. 
The  Gastropods  or  Snails  were  sub-divided  into  numerous 
genera  of  somewhat  indefinite  characters — Dentahtes, 
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Patellites,  Volutites,  and  others;  the  Mussels  or  ConrhifVia 
with  which  Brachiopoda  and  Cirripcdia  used  to  be  included, 
were  grouped  under  various  generic  names — e.^s^.,  Myacitcs, 
Tellinites,  Pectinites,  Gryphites,  etc.  Brachiopuds  were  termed 

conchae  anomioe  "  or  *' Anomites,"  following  the  precedent  uf 
Fabio  Colonna. 

The  Sysiemaiic  Conchology  of  Denis  de  Montfort  (1808-10) 
contained  several  new  genera,  chiefly  of  cephalopods,  but  the 
descriptions  were  extremely  meagre.  The  more  meritorious 
work  of  Brugui^res,  in  the  Encyclopedic  Mithodiquc^  on 
living  and  fossil  molluscs  and  brachiopods,  was  unfortunately 
cut  short  by  the  premature  death  of  the  author. 

Lamarck^  was  the  great  reformer  and  founder  ot  scientific 
conchology.  He  published  in  the  Annaies  du  Mushttn  a 
monograph  of  the  Tertiary  moUusca  of  the  Paris  basin,  with  a 
good  series  of  plates ;  and  in  his  Natural  History  of  ItmrU- 
hraie  Animals  he  defined  the  numerous  genera  and  species  of 
invertebrate  animals  with  masterly  skill  and  precision,  and  laid 
down,  more  especially  for  mollusca,  a  systematic  basis  which 
held  its  place  for  several  decades. 

Another  work,  almost  as  important  for  the  knowledge  of 
fossil  moUusca,  although  of  for  less  scientific  depth  than 
Lamarck's,  was  the  Mineral  Conchology  of  Grtai  Britain^ 
begun  by  James  Sowerby  in  the  year  181 2,  and  completed  by 
his  son,  James  de  Carle  Sowerby,  between  xSas  and  1S45. 
It  is  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  all  the  fossil  mollusca  occur- 

^  Jean  Baptiste  de  Monet,  Chevalier  de  Lamarck,  born  1744  at  Buz- 
anlin,  near  Bapaume  (Somme),  distinguished  himself  early  in  the  army 
career  which  he  had  chosen,  but  was  wounded  and  had  to  take  up  another 
calling;  he  then  studied  medicine,  working  in  a  bank  to  provide  a  means 
of  livelihoodt  and  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  botany,  physics,  and 
chemistry.  In  1773  he  published  a  French  Flora^  in  1778  was  appointed 
Custodian  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  when  he  was  in  his  fiftieth  year 
was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Zoolofiy  in  the  Museum,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1829.  In  1801  he  published  his 
System  of  Invertebrate 5 y  and  !>clwccn  the  years  1815-22  his  greatest  work. 
Natural  History  of  Invert cb rale  Animals,  A  second  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1836,  with  additions  by  Deshayes  and  Milne-Edwards. 
In  his  Philosophy  of  Zoology^  Latnarck  gave  all  the  weight  of  his  know- 
ledge  and  experience  to  the  support  and  elucidation  of  the  Theory  of 
Descent  and  Specific  Vaiiati  n.  As  is  well  known,  Lamarck  held  that 
acquired  characters  could  be  transmitted  to  descendants,  and  become  per- 
manently established  in  the  race.  Tliese  ideas  met  at  first  with  great 
opposition,  and  only  received  support  in  more  recent  years.  His  ad* 
herents  at  the  present  day  form  the  so-called  Neo-Lamarckian  school. 
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ring  in  Great  Britain.  The  six  volumes  appeared  in  parts, 
and  comprise  604  cleverly-drawn  coloured  plates  with  ex- 
planatory text  The  material  is  not  arranged  in  any  systematic 
order,  the  descriptions  and  figures  have  clearly  been  prepared 
in  the  succession  in  which  the  specimens  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  authors.  A  work  of  this  character  could  not 
have  a  very  high  scientific  value,  yet  both  the  Sowerbys 
were  indefatigable  collectors,  good  conchologists,  and  expert 
draughtsmen,  and  their  work  did  much  to  advance  the  study 
of  fossils. 

Among  the  monographs  that  appeared  about  this  time,  one 
of  the  best  was  J.  C.  M.  Reinecke's  Afonografh  of  the 
Ammoniies  occurring  in  Cohurg  and  Franeonia  (1818),  a  work 
describing  and  figuring  forty  species  of  cephalopods  from  the 
Jurassic  and  Triassic  limestones  of  that  area.  Another  valu- 
able local  work  was  that  of  Brocchi  on  the  Tertiary  moUusca 
of  Italy,  Conchyiialogia  fossile  subapennina  (Milan,  181 1). 

Very  little  was  known  about  fossil  Arthropods  up  to  the 
year  1820.  Fossil  crabs  had  been  found  in  the  lithographic 
shales  of  Bavaria  and  the  Tertiary  strata  of  Upper  Italy  and 
Tranquebar;  trilobites  had  been  found  in  England,  Sweden, 
and  Bohemia,  and  occasionally  insects  had  been  recognised 
and  figured  in  the  older  palseontological  works.  But  no 
thorough  scientific  investigation  of  any  group  of  arthropods 
had  been  undertaken. 

Fossil  Fishes  play  a  not  unimportant  rdle  in  the  history  of 
geology  and  palaeontology.  The  teeth  of  sharks  had  led 
Palissy  and  Steno  to  correct  conceptions  about  the  significance 
of  fossils,  and  the  early  observations  on  fossil  teeth  were 
incorporated  in  all  great  works  on  the  rocks.  Most  of  the 
names  given  to  them  were  fanciful — i,g,^  ''serpents'  tongues," 
"birds'  tongues,"  "swallow  stones";  of  the  more  learned 
terms,  ^'glossopetra"  and  "lamiodonta"  were  the  most  usual. 

Impressions  and  skeletons  of  fishes  were  sometimes  found 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  in  the  copper  slate  of  the 
Mansfeld  district,  in  the  Jurassic  shales  of  Solenhofen  and 
Eichstatt,  the  calcareous  marls  of  Oeningen,  the  black  slates 
of  Glarus,  the  Tertiary  calcareous  shales  of  Monte  Bolca,  and 
in  other  localities.  Volta  published  in  1796  a  splendidly 
illustrated  monograph  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  Monte  Bolca. 
Faujas  dc  Saint-Fond,  in  his  Essay  on  Geolo^:(y\  and  later 
Blainviile  in  his  Dictionary  of  Natural  History  (f  8x8)^  gave  a 
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summary  of  the  known  species  of  fossil  fishes  and  the  locaHtics 
in  which  they  occurred. 

Few  specimens  of  Amphibians  had  been  discovered ;  the 
famous  "  Andrias  "  of  Scheuchzer  and  a  few  remains  of  frogs 
in  the  Oeningen  beds  were  almost  the  only  representatives 
known  in  the  literature. 

ReptiUs  also  were  only  known  by  rare  specimens.  Ichthy- 
osaurian  vertebrse  from  the  Liassic  strata  of  England  and 
Altdorf  had  been  figured  by  Lhuyd  and  Baier  as  fish  vertebrae, 
whereas  Scheuchzer  had  taken  similar  specimens  from  Altdorf 
for  human  vertebrae.  Sir  Everard  Home  gave  the  first  de- 
scription of  an  ichthyosaurian  skull  from  the  Lias  of  Lyme* 
Regis  under  the  name  of  Proterosaurus  {Fhihs,  Trans,^  1814). 

One  of  the  most  ancient  reptiles,  the  Triassic  Proterosaurus 
from  the  copper  slate  of  Suhl,  had  been  found  as  early  as 
1706,  and  in  1710  had  been  assigned  to  the  group  of  croco- 
diles; a  second  specimen  was  again  described  in  17 18  by 
Linck  as  a  crocodile  but  Kundman  thought  it  bore  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  lizards,  and  this  was  the  view  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Cuvser. 

True  crocodile  remains  were  mentioned  by  ColUni  from  the 
Liassic  strata  of  Altdorf,  and  by  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond  from 
the  Upper  Jura  of  Honfleur  and  Le  Havre  and  the  Tertiary 
rocks  of  the  Vicentine.  In  the  Upper  Lias  of  Whitby  a  full 
crocodile  skeleton  (Teleosaurus)  from  five  to  six  feet  long  was 
seen  by  Chapman  and  Wooller,  but  only  a  few  of  the  vertebrae 
could  be  saved  entire  {Philas*  Trans,^  vol  50). 

The  discovery  of  a  Mosasaurus  skull  in  the  Cretaceous  tuffs 
of  Petersbeig,  near  Maestricht,  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  its  identification  by  Cuvier  as  a  lizard  {ante^  p.  107). 

A  great  sensation  was  produced  when,  in  the  Jurassic  shales 
of  Solenhofen,  a  complete  skeleton  of  a  perfectly  preserved 
small  saurian  was  found  with  wing-like  appendages.  Collini 
described  and  figured  it  as  an  unknown  marine  animal  of 
doubtful  zoological  affinities.  Blumenbach  regarded  it  as  a 
water-fowl,  but  Cuvier  recognised  the  skeleton  as  essentially 
reptilian  in  structure,  called  it  Pterodactylus^  and  described  it 
as  a  flying  reptile.  Although  Cuvier  had  given  convincing  data 
for  this  conclusion  (in  his  Researches  on  Fossil  Bones,  vol.  iv., 
181 2),  Hermann  and  Sommerring  explained  the  skeleton  as 
that  of  a  mammalian  genus  allied  to  the  bats.  The  original 
specimen  is  now  in  Munich  Museum. 
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.Vll  known  fossil  lepiile  forms  were  in  eluded  by  Cuvter  in 
bis  Rtsearcka^  and  vcre  fuiiy  discussed  by  him  in  respect  of 
their  own  cfaaiact eristic  features^  and  tbetr  affinities  to  living 
genevsL 

Among  fossil  Mammatia  the  teeth  and  ix>nes  of  elephants 
first  attracted  attention  and  gave  occasion  to  various  hypo* 
theses.  Fossil  ivory  and  huge  bones  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  Suetonius  reported  on  fossil  "giant 
bones  '  in  the  Museum  of  Emperor  Augustus  at  Capri,  which 
probably  were  ren^  •  -  -  ^  ^ssil  elephants.  Kircher  and  many 
other  authors  in  the  Middle  Ages  mentioned  the  occurrence  of 
elephant  remains  in  dififerent  pnr!>  of  Italy.  A  whole  skeleton 
was  unearthed  at  Cnrssol  in  the  Rhone  Valley  in  r456»  and  a 
second  in  the  Dauphin^  in  1613.  The  latter  won  great 
notoriety.  A  surgeon,  Mazurier,  said  it  was  the  skeleton  of 
Teutobochus,  King  of  the  Cimbers,  and  made  money  by  the 
display  of  indi>idual  bones  in  Paris  and  other  cities.  It  then 
became  the  subject  of  a  heated  controversy  between  Habicot 
and  Riolan;  Habicot  holding  the  bones  to  Ix^  those  of  a  man, 
Riolan  asserting  the  bones  were  those  of  an  elephant  As 
time  went  on,  frequent  discoveries  of  laige  bones  were  made 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

The  skeleton  found  at  Burgtonna  in  1696  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  discc  :  es,  as  it  gave  rise  to  a  dispute  between 
Ernst  TentJEel  and  the  medical  (acuity  in  Got  ha.  The 
other  professors  saw  in  the  large  bones  only  sports  of  nature, 
but  Tentzel  proved  to  their  discomfiture  that  the  bones  were 
real,  and  had  belonged  to  elephants.  In  1700  a  bed  of  fossil 
bones  was  obser\'ed  near  Cannstatt,  containing  astonishing 
numbers  of  elephants'  teeth,  some  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Stuttgart  Museum.  Fallas  had  made  known  the 
occurrences  of  mammoth  bones  in  Russia  and  Siberia;  and  in 
1796,  Cuvier  summarised  all  the  previous  literature  on  this 
subject  In  a  brilliant  treatise  on  fossil  elephants.  Blumen* 
bach  was  the  first  author  who  distinguished  the  fosMl  elephant 
or  "  Mammoth under  the  term  EUfhas primigenius  from  the 
two  existing  species. 

Another  fossil  mammal  which  received  considerable  atten- 
tion was  the  woolly-haired  Rhinocfros  antiquiiahs  or  tichort- 
num.  Pallas  had  in  1772  descril)ed  a  completely  preserved 
carcass  with  hide  and  flesh  in  the  frozen  ground  of  Siberia. 
Skulls  and  other  remains  of  this  species  were  also  found  in 
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the  Rhine  Valley.  Faujas  dc  Saint-Fond  tried  to  prove,  in 
opposiiion  to  Cuvier  and  Blumenbach,  that  these  were  identi- 
cal with  the  bones  of  species  still  existing  in  Africa. 

The  Franconian  caves  were  examined  by  Espcr  and  Rosen- 
miiller,  and  the  mammalian  remains  found  in  them  were 
thoroughly  investigated.  The  remains  of  Mastodon  and 
Megalonyx,  as  well  as  other  gigantic  mammalia  of  America, 
were  quite  well  known  to  Buffon  and  several  writers  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

But  almost  all  publications  on  fossil  mammalia  had  been 
founded  on  a  very  insecure  scientific  basis,  and  had  not 
attained  to  any  satisfactory  result  regarding  the  affinities  of  the 
fossil  to  the  living  forms.  It  was  the  creative  genius  of  Cuvier* 
that  erected  Comparative  Anatomy  into  an  independent  science, 
and  defined  principles  upon  which  the  investigation  of  fossil 
Vertebrates  could  be  carried  out  with  accuracy. 

Cuvier's  papers  on  fossil  Vertebrates,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Anna/es  du  Mustum^  were  collected  in  1812 
and  compiled  into  a  separate  work,  the  papers  being  arranged 
merely  in  the  order  of  their  publication. 

^  Cuvier's  Researches  on  Fossil  Bones  was  published  as  a  four- 
volume  work.  The  first  volume  contains  the  famous  **  Pre- 
liminary Discourse,"  which  was  really  written  later  than  the 
contents  of  the  other  three  volumes,  although  all  were  published 
together  in  1812.  The  "Discourse"  was  frequently  altered  by 
the  author,  and  ran  through  six  editions.  It  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  below.  The  second  volume  of  the  Researches  begins 
with  some  remarks  on  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Pachydermr:s 
(Cuvier)  among  Ungulates^  and  on  the  deposits  in  which  their 
fossil  remains  occur.  The  account  of  the  Pachydermes  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  studies  on  the  comparative  osteology  of 
Hyrax,  the  fossil  and  recent  walruses,  hippopotami,  tapirs, 
and  elephants,  also  the  extinct  genus  Mastodon.    The  text 

'  Leop.  Clir.  Friedr.  Dagobert  Georges  Cuvier,  Iwrn  on  the  24th 
August  1769  in  the  town  of  Mompelgardt  (Monlbcliard),  which  then 
belonged  to  WUrtembcrg,  was  educated  at  Stuttgart  in  the  "  Karl  Schule." 
In  178S  he  became  tutor  to  Count  d'Hericy  at  Fiquainville  (Calvados);  in 
1/95,  Professor  at  the  Central  School  in  Paris;  in  1800,  Professor  of 
Natiual  History  at  the  College  of  France;  in  1802,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
at  the  BoUnical  Garden.  Honours  were  richly  showered  on  him:  in  1814 
he  was  made  a  Councillor  of  State;  in  1S19,  Chief  of  a  Department  in  the 
Home  Office  with  the  title  of  Baron;  and  in  1831  a  Peer  of  France.  He 
died  on  the  13th  May  1S32. 
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gives  clear  indication  of  the  constructive  methods  adopted  by 
the  great  anatomist.  We  follow  him  in  his  attempts  to  identify 
the  remains  of  fossil  mammalia  by  comparison  with  existing 
mammalian  species,  and  we  realise  with  him  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  bony  skeleton  of  existing  mam- 
mals before  such  a  comparison  can  be  effected.  Cuvier's  style 
is  clear  and  concise,  and  he  has  the  gift  of  vivid  description. 

Eleven  fossil  species  from  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  £urope, 
Asia,  and  North  America  are  described  in  the  second  volume : 
a  rhinoceros,  two  hippopotami,  two  tapirs,  an  elephant,  and 
five  mastodons.  With  the  exception  of  the  mastodons,  all  the 
species  belong  to  genera  which  still  exist  in  the  tropics, 
but  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Tertiary  and  the 
present  species  is  very  different  There  may  be  a  doubt  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  hippopotamus  species  {Hippopotamus 
major)  whether  the  fossil  and  the  present  forms  are 
specifically  distinct,  but  in  the  other  cases  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  forms  belong  to  extinct  species. 

Cuvier  makes  these  points  clear,  and  proceeds  to  show  that 
from  the  condition  of  the  bones  they  cannot  have  been 
transported  from  any  great  distance^  but  that  the  animals  must 
have  Imd  in  ike  iocaiities  where  their  hones  are  found.  Hence 
these  remains  afford  proof  that  the  temperate  2ones  were,  in 
the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  present,  inhabited 
by  a  terrestrial  fauna  whose  nearest  allies  are  now  confined  to 
tropical  climates. 

The  third  volume  contains  chiefly  the  description  of  the 
vertebrate  remains  which  occur  in  Upper  Eocene  gypsiferous 
marls,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  One  or  two  fossil  skeletons 
were  found  entire,  and  most  of  these  remains  found  in  the 
Paris  gypsum  beds  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  But 
in  many  localities  the  mammalian  remains  occurred  in  poor 
preservation,  and  were  irregularly  distributed  as  confused 
heaps,  or  beds  of  bone  fragments.  It  was  in  arranging  such 
ill>assorted  accumulations  of  bones  belonging  to  different 
epochs  that  Cii\ier  achieved  his  most  astonishing  successes, 
and  verified  his  laws  of  the  correlation  of  parts.  The  in« 
vestigation  of  certain  scattered  remains  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  led  him  to  the  determination  of  two  extinct  genera, 
Faleeotherium  and  Anoplotherium,  After  he  had  ascertained 
the  skull  and  teeth,  Cuvier  kept  constantly  comparing  the 
other  bones  with  those  of  existing  genera—tapir,  rhinoceros, 
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horse  and  camel, — ^and  was  finally  able  to  restore  the  skeletons 
of  these  extinct  genera.  Then  it  became  evident  that  both 
genera  had  comprised  several  species,  and  gradually  the 
fossil  remains  of  other  genera  intimately  allied  to  these  were 
discovered  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  strata  at  Issel 
(Aude),  Buchsweiler  (Alsace),  and  in  the  Upper  Eocene 
marls  in  various  localities.  In  the  same  way  as  he  had 
investigated  the  Ungulatat  Cuvier  also  investigated  fossil 
remains  belonging  to  Carnivora,  and  determined  their 
relationship  with  living  representatives. 

Cuvier  was  wholly  convinced  of  the  unerring  accuracy  of 
his  comparative  methods.  It  is  told  of  him  that  on  one 
occasion  when  a  fossil  skeleton  came  into  sight  in  the  Paris 
gypsum  layers,  he  at  once  declared  it  to  belong  to  the  genus 
I>idelpfys,  an  American  opossum.  A  number  of  hisi  colleagues 
were  sceptical  of  this,  and  in  order  to  prove  it,  Cuvier  indicated 
the  exact  place  where  the  characteristic  marsupial  bone  on  the 
pubis  ought  to  be  found  in  the  rock,  and  in  presence  of  his 
colleagues  worked  out  the  part  from  the  surrounding  rock,  and 
displayed  it  to  their  astonished  eyes. 

The  third  volume  concludes  with  the  description  of  a 
number  of  bird,  reptile,  and  fish  remains.  The  fourth  volume 
contains  treatises  on  the  remains  of  horses,  pigs,  and 
rodents  in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  and  bone  breccias  of 
Gibraltar;  on  Carnivora  in  the  bone  caves  of  Germany  and 
Hungary;  on  some  genera  of  the  Edentate  Order,  Bradypus, 
Megalonyx,  Megatherium ;  on  Sirenia  or  **  sea-cows";  on 
** sea-dogs*'  or  the  Phocidae  family  of  the  Carnivora;  and 
finally,  a  survey  of  all  known  fossil  reptiles.  In  this  as  in 
the  other  volumes,  every  chapter  on  fossil  types  is  preceded 
by  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  structures  of  allied  living 
forms.  J 

In  the  whole  literature  of  comparative  anatomy  and^ 
ipalseontology  there  is  scarcely  any  work  that  can  rank  with 
this  great  masterpiece  of  Cuvier.  It  p:isscd  through  four 
editions,  each  edition  containing  additional  chapters*  The 
last  (1834-36),  edited  by  his  brother  Friedrich  Cuvier,  consists 
of  ten  volumes  of  text  and  two  volumes  of  illustrated  plates. 

The  "Preliminary  Discourse"  of  the  first  volume  later  bore 
the  title  of  "  Discourse  on  the  Revolutions  of  the  Surface  of 
the  Globe,'*  and  was  translated  into  several  European  languages. 
In  it  Cuvier  gives  expression  to  his  views  on  the  origin  and 
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changes  of  the  earth,  on  the  relations  of  fo^^^ils  to  the  present 
creation,  and  on  the  whole  sequence  of  hfe  in  the  course  of 

geological  epochs. 

The  Discourse  begins  with  a  demonstration  that  the  surface 
of  the  earth  has  been  devastated  from  tinif^  to  time  !>y  violent 
revolutions  and  catastrophes.  Cuvier  argues  that  these  took 
place  suddenly,  from  the  evidence  of  the  flesh  carcasses  of 
irianimaha  in  [he  gravels  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  from  the 
acnimulations  of  pebbles  and  dH^ri^  which  arc  pre«:cnt  at 
certain  horizons  of  the  stratigraphicai  succession,  and  may  be 
assumed  to  indicate  e[K)rhs  of  violent  movement  in  the 
former  ?cri=^.  Thus  the  development  of  cr^anic  life  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  fearful  catastrophes,  whicii  in  the 
earlier  epochs  extended  over  the  wb.ole  surface  of  the  globe, 
but  latterly  became  limited  to  smaller  areas.  Countless  living 
creatures  fell  victims  to  these  catastrophes  ;  they  vanished 
for  ever,  and  left  only  few  remains  scarcely  recognisable  by 
the  scientific  investigator.'* 

A  discussion  of  the  natural  forces  which  at  the  present  day 
affect  earth -surfaces  leads  Cuvier  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
are  not  siiftlcicnt  to  explain  the  great  revolutions  of  past 
ei)ochs  in  the  earth's  history.  I'he  present  np;enf  ies  of  ice 
and  snow,  running  water  and  the  ocean,  volcanoes  and 
earili(}uakes,  togrthrr  with  disturbing  astronomical  c-o 
ditions,  are  passed  m  review,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstr.'.t  t^g 
the  insuflicicncy.  Then  Cuvier  recalls  the  often  ridiculous 
theories  that  philosoi)hers  and  geologists  invented  in  their 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  adequate  explanation  of  the  great 
transformations  of  life  and  climate  on  the  globe.  Me 
recognises  the  value  of  the  mineralogical  work  of  Saussure 
and  Werner,  but  complains  of  the  small  share  of  attention 
bestowed  by  these  geologists  and  their  contemporaries  upon 
fossils  and  the  distribution  of  fossils  in  the  rock-strata.  Yet, 
m  his  oi)inion,  it  is  the  study  of  the  fossilised  remains  of 
former  faunas  and  floras  which  al(jne  can  give  enlightenment 
about  the  earth's  past,  the  number  and  order  of  its  revolutions^ 
and  the  history  of  creation. 

fie  regards  the  remains  of  four  footed  animals  as  especially 
valuable,  sirn  e  in  their  case  the  question  whether  they 
belong  to  extinct  or  living  genera  and  '^p^  f  ies  can  be  more 
defmitely  determined  than  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals. 
Even  in  the  days  of  antiquity  men  knew  fairly  well  all  the  kinds 
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of  four-footed  animals  on  the  globe,  and  at  the  present  day 
there  is  little  chance  of  new  living  species  being  discovered 
Certainly  the  incompleteness  and  often  poor  preservation  of 
the  fossil  remains  of  land  mammals  offered  obstacles  to  exact 
identification.  But  they  could  be  surmounted  with  the  help 
of  the  laws  of  correlation  enunicated  by  him,  according  to 
which  all  the  individual  parts  of  an  organism  stand  in  a 
definite  morphological  relationship  to  one  another,  so  that  one 
part  could  not  undergo  a  change  without  a  corresponding 
modification  taking  place  in  the  correlated  parts. 

Summarising  the  results  of  his  own  researches  on  fossil 
bones,  Cuvier  shows  that  these  occur  in  strata  of  different  age, 
that  the  fishes,  amphibians,  and  reptiles  existed  before 
mammalia,  that  the  extinct  genersiiPa/ieo/ierium^  Anoploi^Hum^ 
eta)  occur  In  older  strata  than  the  forms  belonging  to  living 
genera,  and  that  the  few  fossil  forms  which  differ  little  from 
living  species  are  restricted  to  the  very  youngest  deposits  in 
river  alluvium,  marshes,  caves,  etc. 

The  exact  investigation  of  fossil  mammalia  gives,  according  to 
Cuvier,  no  ground  for  the  Lamarckian  conception  that  the  forms 
still  existing  have  been  produced  by  gradual  modifications  of  . 
the  forms  that  had  previously  existed.  On  the  contrary, 
Cuvier's  conception  was  that  specific  fecUures  are  constant^  and 
remain  so  even  in  domesticated  breeds. 

Regarding  the  length  of  period  during  which  man  has  ex- 
isted on  the  globe,  Cuvier  points  out  that  no  human  remains 
have  been  found  along  with  the  latest  accumulations  of  four- 
footed  animals  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  that  in  all 
probability  man  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  those  parts  of 
the  globe  until  after  the  last  great  world  catastrophe.  And 
although  no  exact  determination  of  the  time  is  attainable, 
Cuvier  calcuUtes  from  data  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  sand- 
dunes,  in  the  thickness  of  peat  deposits,  and  river  deltas,  that 
the  last  great  earth's  revolution  took  place  not  more  than 
5000  or  6000  years  ago.  Large  parts  of  the  terrestrial  sur- 
faces of  the  globe  were  then  submerged,  and  the  floor  of 
the  former  ocean  was  In  many  places  upraised  and  re-con- 
stituted as  islands  and  continents.  Some  few  human  beings 
who  were  not  destroyed  during  this  catastrophe  wandered  Into 
the  new  lands  and  multiplied,  founded  colonies,  erected  monu- 
ments, collected  facts  of  natural  history,  conceived  scientific 
systems. 
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In  conclusion,  Cuvier  draws  attention  to  the  rudimentary 
state  of  scientific  knowledge  regarding  the  Secondary  rocks  and 
the  fossil  organisms  contained  in  them.  "How  glorious  it 
would  be  if  we  could  arrange  the  organised  products  of  the 
universe  in  their  chronological  order,  as  we  can  already  do 
with  the  more  important  mineral  substances !  The  knowledge 
of  the  order  of  successive  forms  of  life  would  teach  us  about 
the  organisation  itself.  The  chronological  succession  of  organ- 
ised forms,  the  exact  determination  of  those  types  which 
appeared  first,  the  simultaneous  origin  of  certain  species  and 
their  gradual  decay,  would  perhaps  teach  us  as  much  about 
the  mysteries  of  organisation  as  we  can  possibly  learn  through 
experiments  with  living  organisms/' 

When  we  at  the  present  day  pass  in  retrospect  the  contents 
of  Cuvier^s  famous  *^  Discourse,"  it  is  easy  for  us  to  perceive 
that  the  great  anatomist  was  not  familiar  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced geological  thought  of  his  own  time.  The  works  of 
William  Smith  were  apparently  unknown  to  him,  equally  so 
the  researches  of  Lehmann,  Fichtel,  and  other  of  the  best 
German  stratigraphers.  In  the  structure  of  mountain-systems^ 
his  views  differ  little  from  those  of  Bufibn,  Pallas,  and  Saus- 
sure.  What  is  new  is  that  Cuvier  demands  a  ^at  number 
of  catastrophal  revolutions,  and  he  assumes  that  the  earlier 
catastrophes  were  more  widespread  in  their  effects  than  the  later. 

In  supposing  that  an  invasion  of  the  sea  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  interment  of  mammalia  in  the  youngest  clays  and 
gravels,  Cuvier  entirely  misses  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
these  are  for  the  most  part  of  fresh-water  origin.  Again,  his 
calculation  of  the  age  of  the  latest  revolution  and  the  appear- 
ance of  man  in  the  northern  hemisphere  betrays  a  geological 
standpoint  as  narrow  as  De  I^uc's  or  Kirwan's.  But  what  was 
a  far  more  serious  disadvantage  to  science  was  that  a  man  of 
Cuvier's  anatomical  insight  and  prescience  should  deny  any 
genetical  connection  between  the  earlier  organisms  and  those 
now  living.  Cuvier's  erroneous  convictions  on  this  point 
exerted  an  enormous  influence,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  retarded  the  progress  of  the  evolutionary  aspect  of 
palaeontology  for  several  decades. 

But  Cuvier,  by  his  teaching  of  the  comparative  methods, 
placed  all-powerful  tools  in  the  hands  of  scientific  men.  His 
greatness  rests  upon  the  magnificent  work  that  he  accomplished 
in  the  domain  of  the  Vertebrates,  upon  the  scientific  method 
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which  he  founded  for  the  identification  of  fossil  bones,  and 
apon  his  successful  demonstration  that  the  primeval  mammals 
were  not  mere  varieties  of  living  forms,  but  belonged  to 
extinct  species  and  genera. 

As  Buflbn  had  done  twenty  years  earlier,  Cuvier  likewise, 
by  his  commanding  personality,  attracted  many  to  the  study 
of  geology  and  palaeontology,  and  instilled  enthusiasm  into 
a  large  circle  of  his  more  intimrte  friends  and  scientific 
disciples.  Others  had  shown  how  important  fossils  were  for 
an  understanding  of  the  stratigraphical  succession.  But 
never  before  Cuvier  had  the  significance  of  fossils  been  so 
energetically  brought  forward  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  true 
appreciation  of  animal  skeletal  structures,  and  of  building  up  a 
history  of  the  whole  animal  creation.  Thus  Cuvier  largely 
contributed  to  the  rapid  progress  that  was  made  during  the 
next  quarter  of  the  century  in  the  detailed  investigations  of 
fossil  organisms  and  their  stratigraphical  position. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Cuvier's  Catastrophal  Theory, 
which  afforded  a  certain  scientific  basis  for  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  ^' Flood,"  was  received  with  special  cordiality  in 
England^  for  there^  more  than  in  any  other  country,  theological 
doctrines  had  always  affected  geological  conceptions.  Many 
of  the  best  known  English  geologists— Greenough,  Babbage, 
Sedgwick,  and  others — considered  the  **  Flood  "  the  latest  of 
Cuvier's  "World-Catastrophes." 

The  most  argumentative  and  influential  member  of  this 
party  was  Professor  Buckland.  He  published  in  1823  a 
work  entitled  Reitquim  diktvianm;  or^  Observations  en  the 
Organic  Remains  contained  in  Caves^  Fissures^  and  Diluffial 
Gravely  and  on  other  Phenomena  attesting  the  action  of  a 
Universal  Deluge,  In  this  work  Buckland  showed  that  the 
majority  of  the  Mammalian  remains  found  in  the  caves  and 
fissures  belonged  to  the  same  genera  and  species  as  those 
which  were  found  in  the  superficial  gravels  and  clays.  The 
latter  he  sub-divided  into  a  lower  or  "diluvial"  series  and  an 
upper  or  alluvial"  series  comprising  recent  river  and  lake 
deposits.  He  emphasised  the  wide  distribution  of  the  diluvial 
deposits,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  animals  interred  in 
them  belong  to  extinct  species,  others  to  existing  species, 
and  concluded  that  these  deposits  had  been  laid  down  by  a 
universal  deluge  at  no  more  remote  date  than  a  few  thousand 
years  ai^o. 
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Text-books  and  Handbooks  of  GtogHOsy  and  Geology^ — ^The 
Text-books  of  Geology  which  appeared  during  the  period 
between  1790  and  1820  showed  an  improvement  on  the 
speculative  works  of  the  preceding  periods  by  their  more 
matter-of-fact  treatment  of  the  subject  They  may  be  taken 
as  a  standard  of  contemporary  knowledge  on  geological 
subjects,  and  deserve  special  mention. 

Most  of  the  Gern^an  text-books  during  this  period  were 
simply  repetitions  of  Werner's  teaching.  As  a  rule  mineralogy 
and  geognosy  were  combined  in  the  laifger  text-books,  but  in  a 
few  cases  geognosy  was  published  separately.  Voigt's  Practical 
Knowledge  of  Mountaif  s  (Weimar,  1792)  was  one  of  the  best 
known,  and  it  differed  from  Werner's  teaching  on  several 
important  points,  such  as  the  origin  of  basalt  and  the  causes 
of  volcanism.  On  this  work  Dietrich  L.  G.  Karstcn  in  great 
measure  based  *his  Mintra/ogicai  Tobies  (i&oo),  which  had  a 
wide  circulation. 

The  most  complete  and  trustworthy  text  book  founded 
on  Werner's  teaching  was  that  by  Franz  Ambros  Reuss 
(Leipzig,  i8oi-6),  in  which  six  volumes  are  devoted  to 
mineralogy  and  two  to  geognosy.  The  first  volume  of  the 
geognosy  or  geology  begins  with  a  short  introduction  on  the 
compass  and  domain  of  geognosy  and  the  method  of  geognostic 
study.  The  first  chapter  treats  the  earth  as  a  whole  in  its 
relation  to  other  bodies  of  the  universe,  and  states  the  most 
important  facts  of  astronomy  and  mathematical  geography. 
A  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  physiographical  matters,  the 
present  constitution  of  the  earth's  surface  and  atmosphere,  and 
the  changes  wrought  on  the  earth's  surfoce  by  existing  natural 
agencies.  The  third  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  solid  crust, 
describes  the  various  kinds  according  to  their  composition  and 
structure,  their  age  and  origin,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
hypotheses  concerning  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
earth.  The  rocks  are  sub-divided  in  five  "formation  suites," 
according  to  Werner.  The  fourth  chapter  contains  a  very  fuU 
description  of  the  regional  masses  of  rock  extending  through 
mountain-systems  or  over  wide  areas.  These  are  enumerated 
in  the  order  of  the  "  formation  suites,"  and  a  careful  account 
is  given  of  their  composition  and  texture,  stratification  or 
jointing,  geological  age,  origin  and  occurrence,  and  the  fossils 
or  ores  contained  in  them.  A  special  chapter  on  metalliferous 
ores  concludes  this  work,  the  contents  of  which  show  that  the 
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Wamerian  school  already  recognised  most  of  the  questions 
which  are  at  present  treated  in  text-books. 

Considerations  of  the  earth's  physiography,  dynamical 
geology,  petrography,  geogeny,  and  architecture  or  tectonic 
structure  were  fairly  familiar  ground  at  the  time;  the  great 
difierence  is  in  the  teaching  of  the  chronological  succession  of 
the  rock  formations.  Modern  geology  gives  pre-eminence  to 
the  accurate  determination  of  the  age  of  the  rocks,  stratum  by 
stratum,  according  to  the  contained  fossils ;  Werner^s  disciples 
were  satisfied  with  an  approximate  conception  of  the  relative 
age  of  whole  formations,  and  scarcely  associated,  the  study  of 
hiatorical  succession  of  organised  creatures  with  any  geological 
interest  or  value. 

In  France,  three  distinguished  pupils  of  Werner  wrote  text- 
booksupon thebastsof  his  teaching — Brochantde Viliiers  (x8oo), 
De  fionnard  (18 19),  and  De  Voisins  (1819).  The  TretUise  of 
Geognosy,  published  by  D'Aubisson  de  Voisins,  won  wide  popu- 
larity  on  account  of  its  clearness  and  the  elegance  in  its  mode 
of  treatment  Like  Reuss,  D'Aubisson  held  closely  to  the 
methodical  arrangement  of  the  subject  introduced  by  Werner 
in  his  lectures,  so  that  the  general  arrangement  of  these  two 
text4x>oks  is  very  similar ;  but  the  French  author  took  his 
illustimtive  examples  chiefly  from  French  geology,  Reuss  from 
German  districts.  In  common  with  most  of  Werner's 
disciples,  IXAubisson  de  Voisins  made  many  blunders  in 
respect  of  the  Secondary  formations.  He  united  Alpine 
limestones  (Tri.  Jur.-Cret.),  the  limestones  of  the  Jura  chain, 
the  liagnesian  limestones  (Fermbn)  and  Liassic  limestones 
of  England  and  the  German  Zuhstein  (Permian)  in  one  group 
— that  of  the  Older  Secondary  limestones;  and  treated  as 
Younger  Secondary  limestones,  contemporaneous  with  German 
Muschelkalk,  the  Jurassic  calcareous  strata  of  France,  the 
Forest  Marble  and  Combrash,  and  Portland  stone  of  England 
(Middle  and  Upper  Jurassic),  the  Solenhofen  lithographic 
stone  (Upper  Jurassic),  and  the  fish-shales  of  Monte  Bolca 
(Mid-Eocene). 

An  important  deviation  from  Werner's  teaching  was  made 
by  D'Aubisson  in  his  insertion  of  Tertiary  formations  between 
the  Secondary  deposits  and  diluvial  clays  and  gravels. 
According  to  D'Aubisson,  the  Tertiary  series  included  the 
deposits  of  the  Paris  basin  (now  grouped  as  Eocene  and 
Gligocene),  so  clearly  elucidated  by  Brongniart  and  Cuvier ; 
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the  Faln!is  r)f  l  ouraine  (Miocene);  the  formations  studied  by 
Omalius  d  iialloy  m  N.E.  France,  Belgium,  and  near  Mainz 
(cf.  p.  io6);  the  London  Clay  of  England;  the  sandy,  marly, 
and  clayey  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  Webster  had 
recognised  as  contemporaneous  with  the  deposits  of  the  Paris 
basin  ;  the  fossiliferous  gypsiferous  marls  and  lignite  of  Aix 
in  Provence  (Oligocene);  the  Oeningen  shales  and  marls 
(Miocene);  the  fresh-water  formations  of  Auvergne,  Provence, 
Languedoc,  Pyrenees,  Spain,  and  Wiirtenii  »crg  (Miocene- 
Pliocene);  the  brown-coal  and  lignite  in  1  ranee,  Germany, 
and  England. 

The  fossils  occuning  in  these  strata  are  aiso  enumerated  by 
D'Aubisson,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  determine  a  .scries  of 
palxontological  horizons,  or  even  the  relative  age  oi  the 
Ternary  deposits  present  in  the  various  localities. 

The  excellent  work  of  D'Aul)isso!i  de  Voisins  is  the  only 
one  which  nienLs  the  name  oL  a  text-book  for  teaching 
purposes. 

Robert  Jameson,  who  tried  to  disseminate  Werner's 
doctrines  in  Great  Britain,  met  with  less  success  in  his 
Elemenis.  of  Geognosy  (1808).  The  works  of  Hutton,  Playfair, 
and  William  Smith  wielded  a  powerful  influence,  and  were 
guiding  British  geologists  with  firm  steps  towards  a  right 
understanding  of  igneous  rocks  and  the  palaeontological 
succession  of  organic  types. 

An  Introdueiwn  to  Geology^  written  by  Robert  Bakewell  in 
181 3,  ran  rapidly  through  a  number  of  editions.  Although 
following  Werner  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject, 
Bakewell  took  up  a  neutral  attitude  on  most  contested  points, 
and  showed  a  just  appredation  of  Hutton's  views.  His  work 
presented  a  clear  statement  of  the  leading  geological  features 
of  England,  and  included  many  of  his  own  observations. 
Strange  to  say,  Bakewell  was  no  supporter  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  age  of  rocks  by  the  comparison  of  fossils.  William 
Smith's  investigations  were  not  incorporated,  and  even  in  the 
fifth  edition,  published  in  1838,  the  name  of  William  Smith 
was  never  mentioned. 

Scipio  Breislak's  somewhat  speculative  and  diflfuse  Intro- 
duzione  <dla  Geologia  (181 1)  was  rapidly  translated  into  both 
the  French  and  German  languages,  and  had  a  fairly  wide 
circulation.  It  represented  a  quite  different  standpoint  from 
the  text-books  written  by  disciples  of  Werner.    Whereas  the 
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latter  made  it  their  chief  desire  to  keep  strictly  to  an  account 
of  known  geological  (acts,  Iheislak  throughout  his  work 
concerned  himself  mainly  about  the  causes  of  geological 
phenomena.  And  the  reactionary  iiiiluence  of  Breislak^s  work 
proved  so  far  healthful  •  but  chemistry  and  physics  were  still 
too  little  advanced  to  [)ermit  of  an  adecjuate  solution  nf  most 
geological  phenomena,  and  ingenious  as  Breislak  s  conceptions 
were,  they  were  seldom  correct,  and  led  him  often  far  astray. 
The  best  part  of  the  work  is  the  third  volume,  in  which 
Breislak  gives  a  good  account  of  volcanic  phenomena  and 
.  volcanic  rocks  in  Italy,  and  contributes  a  number  of  valuable 
observations  on  gaseous  explosions,  volcanic  ejecta,  and  on 
lava  and  basalt. 

Fourth  Period — Newer  Development  of  Geology 

AND  Paleontology. 

The  leaders  of  thought,  whose  activities  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth,  and  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  won  for  geology  an  acknowledged  place  as  a  scientific 
study,  were  almost  all  of  them  men  of  independent  means. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  the  founders  of  geology  and 
palieontology  belonged  to  teaching  bodies.  The  universities 
were  unwilling  to  countenance  young  and  indefmite  sciences, 
and  only  tardily  incorporated  them  in  their  academical 
curricula.  But  when  one  after  another  of  the  universities 
recognised  geology  and  palaeontology,  the  result  could  only  be 
beneficial,  and  that  rapid  progress  began  which  has  continued 
uninterruptedly  to  the  present  day. 

Collections  of  rocks  and  fossils  were  started  in  all 
university  towns,  and  laboiatories  and  institutes  were  founded 
and  equipped  in  order  that  beginners  in  the  study  might  have 
every  assistance  in  their  work,  and  that  the  more  advanced 
students  might  be  given  every  inducement  to  follow  out 
selected  lines  of  original  research.  Tlie  number  of  students 
steadily  increased,  the  output  of  special  papers  became  more 
voluminous,  and  every  year  the  subject-matter  of  the  collegiate 
course  became  more  cuinprehcnaue. 

At  first  the  universities,  more  especiaily  in  Germany,  where 
Werner's  system  was  the  supreme  precedent,  placed  the  newer 
branches  of  geology  and  palaeontology  under  the  care  of  the 
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mineralogical  professors,  but,  soon,  specialisation  was  felt  to 
be  necessary,  and  professorships  began  to  be  founded  for 
geology  and  palaiuniology  as  a  distinct  scientific  study. 

The  encouragement  given  by  the  strict  academical  system 
of  preparation  and  research,  and  the  higher  standard  in  the 
demand  for  accurate  detail,  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
influence  of  private  individuals.  Leopold  von  Buch,  Charles 
Lyel],  De  la  Beche,  and  Murchison  are  among  the  few  leaders 
of  modern  geology  who  worked  independently. 

With  specialisation  in  geology  and  palaeontology,  the  spring- 
time of  the  science  was  over.  The  period  was  past  when  a 
man  could  mentally  survey  the  whole  field  of  petrographical 
knowledge,  when  great  discoveries  Iny,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
roadside,  and  only  required  to  be  observed.  Instead  of  hasty, 
widely  extended  observations  and  broad  generalisations,  there 
began  now  the  less  brilliant,  but  more  lasting,  investigation  of 
details.  The  telescope  of  a  geological  traveller  surveying  the 
rocks  from  afar  was  exchanged  more  and  more  for  the 
microscope  of  a  specially  trained  academician.  The  rapid 
advances  made  by  modern  geology  are  due  to  concentrated 
endeavour  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  a  definite  and 
limited  character,  and  the  universities  and  academies  have 
sedulously  fostered  the  accomplishment  of  such  work. 

Among  German  universities,  Berlin  has  always  held  a 
distinguished  place.  Gustav  Rose,  Ehrenberg,  and  Beyrich^ 
were  some  of  the  famous  teachers  in  Berlin  University.  For 
nearly  sixty  years  Beyrich  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the 
younger  generations.  Although  without  any  great  oratorical 
gifts,  Beyrich  fascinated  his  hearers  by  the  carefully  considered 
subject-matter  of  his  lectures  and  the  breadth  of  his  know- 
ledge, while  in  his  practical  teaching  in  the  field  he  provided  a 
model  of  accuracy  and  completeness.    Not  a  few  of  the  greatest 

*  Heinrich  Ernst  Beyrich,  born  1815  in  Berlin,  entered  the  Berlin 
University  ftt  the  age  of  axteen,  and  presented  his  thesis  in  1837.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  mineralogical  museum,  and 
in  1857  was  made  director  of  the  palseontological  collertion.  As  n  tcicher 
he  was  fust  a  privat  docent  (a  university  tutor),  then  an  extra-Ordniary 
professor,  and  in  1865  became  full  Professor  of  Geolocy  and  Palaeontology 
in  the  University  and  in  the  Mining^  Academy.  In  1848  the  German 
Geolc^ical  Society  was  founded,  and  Beyrich  was  one  of  its  promoters. 
In  1873,  when  the  Prussian  Geological  Survey  was  instituted,  Beyrich  was 
appointed  co-director  with  Hauchecome.  He  died  in  Berlin  on  Qth  July 
1896.  ^  ' 
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teachers  in  Germany — Von  Richthofen,  Von  Koenen,  Dames, 
Kayser,  Eck,  Credner,  and  others — were  pupils  of  Deyrich. 

Beyrich  was  also  one  of  the  most  acLi\c  promoters  of 
the  Cieological  Society  of  Genuany.  Since  the  Society  was 
founded  in  1S48,  it  has  combined  and  centralised  almost  all 
the  geological  activity  throughout  Germany.  The  seat  of  the 
Society  is  in  Berlin,  but  the  annual  congresses  meet  each  year 
in  a  different  German  town. 

Bonn  rivalled  Berlin  for  a  long  time  as  a  leading  centre  of 
geological  interests.  A  brilliant  phalanx  of  geologists — Koemer, 
Goldfuss,  Bischof,  Vom  Rath,  and  others — made  Bonn  a  much 
favoured  university  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Ferdinand  Roemer's  Descnpfion  of  the  Schist-Mouniauis  of  ihe 
Rhine  and  Goldluss's  I'cirejacia  Gennanice  are  monumental 
beiontific  works;  G.  Bischof's  famous  Texi-book  of  Chemical 
and  Physical  Geology  opened  a  new  and  fascinating  domain 
of  scientific  research  to  young  minds ;  and  iJonn  was  the 
centra  from  which  a  reformation  in  petrographicai  methods 
spread  over  Germany. 

The  pioneer  labours  of  Sorby  in  his  microscopic  examination 
of  rock  structures  were  first  ai)preciated  in  all  their  significance 
by  Ferdinand  Zirkel,  who  at  that  time  taught  in  Bonn. 
Zirkel  followed  along  Sorby's  lines  with  such  admiral)le  skill 
that  his  researches  became  known  in  every  land  and  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  study  of  petrology.  In  Germany,  work 
in  this  direction  has  been  worthily  rontinucd,  and  Rosenbusch 
and  his  school  have  applied  micrusi  opic  methods  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  study  of  crystallography. 

l^eipzig  University  was  fortunate  in  having  for  thirty  years 
(1842-73)  C.  Fr.  Naumann  as  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology.  Naumann's  most  important  work  is  his  Text-hook  of 
Gfoonnsy,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete  and 
thorough  compendium  of  this  science,  and  for  many  decades 
has  served  as  a  standard  book  for  German  students.  The  re- 
markalile  success  of  Naumann  as  a  teacher  attracted  a  large 
number  of  mineralogical  students  to  Leipzig,  and  the  tradition 
has  been  well  sustained  by  Naumann's  successors,  Hermann 
Credner  and  Ferdinand  Zirkel. 

Heidelberg  University,  where  Rosenlnisch  now  teaches,  has 
always  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  mineralogy  and  geology. 
Cnrl  von  Leonhard,  the  editor  of  the  Mineralogical  Taschoi- 
bucli^  and  the  founder  of  the  Neuts  Jahrtnuh  /iir  Alincralogie^ 
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Geo/cpe^  und  Paiaoniologie,  was  professor  at  Heiddberg 
for  a  long  period  of  years;  and  associated  with  him  was 
Heinrich  Georg  fironn,  the  zoologist  and  palaeontologist,  whose 
Lethaa  geo^nosiica  is  still  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  historical 
geology  and  palaeontology. 

Munich  University  was  the  first  in  Germany  to  institute  a 
full  or  "Ordinary"  Professorship  for  Geology  and  Palaeontology. 
Schafhiutt,  appointed  professor  in  occupied  himself  chi^y 
with  the  investigation  of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  which  were  then 
unknown  geologically.  He  was  joined  in  this  work,  in  1851, 
by  Wilhelm  Giimbel,  who  afterwards  became  director  of  the 
Bavarian  Survey.  During  forty  years  Giimbel  worked  inde- 
iatigably  m  the  field  and  as  an  administrator,  and  no  single 
individual  has  done  more  for  his  country's  cartography  and 
stratigraphy  than  he  has  done  for  Bavaria.  His  works  on 
Alpine  geology  are  known  to  all  students  of  complicated 
mountain  structure,  and  are  thoroughly  scientific  in  tone 
and  treatment.  It  is  clear  that  the  geographical  position  of 
Munich,  at  the  base  of  the  Alps,  singles  it  out  among  German 
university  towns  as  being  particularly  advantageous  for  the  study 
of  mountain  structure.  In  1866,  Karl  von  Zittel  succeeded 
Albert  Oppel  as  Professor  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology,  and 
since  that  time  the  fossil  collections  have  been  vastly  ex- 
tended. A  special  collection  has  been  arranged  for  tutorial 
purposes,  and  the  large  State  collection  is  considered  a  model 
of  methodical  display. 

In  Tubingen,  Friedrich  Quenstedt  taught  for  more  than  half 
a  century  (1837-89).  One  of  the  most  ver^iatile  and  original 
of  German  geologists  and  a  born  teacher,  Quenstedt  not  only 
attracted  numerous  students,  but  also  aroused  an  interest  for 
[geology  and  palneontology  amongst  the  agricultural  classes  of 
I  ranconia,  Swabia,  and  Wiirtemberg.  What  William  Smith  and 
Buckland  did  in  determining  the  palaeontological  horizons  of 
the  Jurassic  series  in  England  was  accomplished  by  Quenstedt 
in  l  ower  Havaria.  At  the  present  day  the  common  people,  in 
tiie  districts  where  his  influence  extended,  are  many  of  them 
entluisiastic  fossil  collectors,  and  arrange  their  miniature  collec- 
tions with  an  astonishing  accuracy.  One  of  the  bt^st-known 
disciples  of  Quenstedt  was  Oscar  Fraas,  who  created  in 
Stutt;;art  a  local  fossil  collection  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
of  liis  teacluT. 

The  above  mentioned  are  only  a  few  of  the  German  univcr- 
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sities ;  there  are  many  of  the  smaller  universities  and  ]ioly- 
technic  schools  whose  professors  have  won  fame  both  in 
scientific  research  and  as  teachers. 

In  Austria  and  in  Switzerland  the  maiority  of  the  more 
distinguished  geologists  and  pala^ontologisls  since  the  year 
1820  have  belonged  to  academic  circles.  The  famous  names 
of  Eduard  Suess,  Ferdinand  von  Hochstetter,  and  Melchior 
Neumayr  are  associated  with  Vienna.  Bernhard  Studer  in 
Bern  and  Arnold  Escher  von  der  Linth  in  Ziirich  must  be 
regarded  as  founders  of  geological  science,  while  Louis  Agassiz 
and  Eduard  Dcsor  in  Neuchatel  and  Alphonse  Favre  in 
Geneva  are  names  of  world-wide  fame. 

In  comparison  with  Germany  the  teaching  element  is  less 
equally  distributed  in  France  and  England.  The  huge  metro- 
polis in  each  of  these  countries  has  always  been  the  leading 
centre  of  mental  activities,  and  has  dwarfed  the  minor  centres 
throughout  the  country.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
France,  where  Paris  has  been  the  centre  of  all  geological  and 
palaeontological  efforts  since  the  days  of  liulTon,  Cuvicr, 
Lamarck,  and  Brongniart.  The  great  French  represen- 
tatives of  these  studies  are  connected  with  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  the  Sorbonne,  or  the  School  of  Mines.  In  the 
provincial  towns  geological  teaching  is  given  partly  by  Univer- 
sity professors,  partly  by  private  teachers,  and  partly  by  mining 
engineers.  In  1830,  Constant  Provost,  together  with  Ami  Boud, 
DLsluiyes,  and  Desnoyers,  founded  the  Geological  Society  of 
France,  which  has  become,  by  means  of  its  publications  and  its 
Congresses,  the  most  influential  French  organisation  in  geology 
and  iKilicontology. 

In  Great  Britain,  a  no  less  important  position  is  held  by  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  founded  in  1807,  Its  publica- 
tions present  a  true  mirror  of  tlic  whole  historical  development 
of  geology  and  palaeontology  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
century,  and  the  list  of  the  Presidents  of  this  Society,  as  well 
as  of  the  Wollaston  medallists,  includes  the  most  deserving 
geologists  of  the  country.  The  old  universities,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Dublin,  which  in  the  heroic 
period  of  geology  gave  some  of  the  great  founders  to  science, 
still  maintain  their  reputation  m  geology  under  able  professors, 
and  some  younger  colleges,  such  as  Birmingham,  now  rival  the 
older  schools  as  seats  of  scientific  learning.  In  Edinburgh, 
a  number  of  enthusiastic  adherents  of  Hutton  founded  5ie 
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Scottish  Geological  Society  in  1834,  which  took  the  place  of 
Jameson's  "  Wemerian  Society." 

Scandinavia  early  distinguished  itseh  in  geological  and 
mineralogical  studies:  Keilbau  and  Kjerulf  in  Norway,  Nor- 
denskiold,  Torell,  Lindstrom,  Nathorst,  and  other  Swedish 
investigators,  and  Forchhammer  and  Steenstrup  in  Denmark, 
contributed  much  to  the  rapid  progress  in  the  earlier  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Italy  suffered  in  its  scientific 
development  during  the  prolonged  and  frequent  political 
disturbances,  but  much  has  been  done  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Russia  has,  of  late^  been  most  energetic 
and  onerous  in  its  encoQragement  of  geological  and  palseon- 
tological  researches. 

The  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  active  geological  research  in  North  America;  and  at 
the  present  day  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  not  behind 
any  European  land  in  their  scientific  attainments  and  societies. 

In  proportion  as  geology  continued  to  expand  its  scientific 
interests,  its  bearing  upon  many  important  technical  questions 
began  to  be  realised.  It  was  represented  to  statesmen  that 
geology  could  give  valuable  indications  respecting  mining  and 
industrial  prospects,  road  and  railway  construction,  agriculture, 
and  forestry.  A  desire  crept  in  among  public  bodies  for 
geological  maps  and  reports  of  whole  countries,  and  not  only 
of  local  areas  specially  interesting  to  science.  Practical 
England  made  the  beginning.  In  1835,  under  the  direction  of 
De  la  Beche,  the  governmental  department  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  established,  and  special 
branches  were  formed  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  afterwards 
also  for  the  extra-European  British  Colonies. 

Almost  simultaneously,  Dufrenoy  and  Elie  de  Beaumont 
were  commissioned  in  France  to  prepare  a  general  geological 
map  of  that  country,  and  after  its  completion  in  1841,  the  State 
arranged  for  a  more  detailed  survey.  Michel  L6vy  now  directs 
the  French  Survey,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  mining 
engineers.  Other  States  gradually  followed  the  example  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  every  cultured  nation  now  has 
its  Survey  Department  for  the  investigation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  ground  and  the  mineral  products  within  its  territories. 

The  establishment  of  State  Surveys  naturally  removed  some 
of  the  work  that  had  previously  fallen  to  the  share  of  Univer- 
sity professors  and  tutors;  in  not  a  few  countries,  however,  the 
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professors  have  to  combine  both  University  and  Survey  duties. 
The  Survey  Departments  have  always  preserved  a  strictly 
scientific  character,  and  while  fulfilHng  to  the  utmost  the 
practical  and  commercial  purposes  for  which  Uicy  were  in  the 
first  instance  called  into  existence,  their  s)stematic  treatment 
of  vast  land  areas  has  furnished  the  pure  science  of  geology 
with  a  wealth  of  observations  of  inestimable  value  for  its  more 
abstruse  problems. 

The  progress  of  geological  cartography  brought  the  results  of 
one  State  Survey  into  touch  with  those  of  its  neighbours.  So 
far  as  geology  is  concerned,  the  present  boundaries  between 
adjacent  countries  are  merely  of  accidental  character,  even  the 
present  configuration  of  a  land  surface  is  merely  an  ei^isode  in 
the  historical  cycle  of  events;  in  the  previous  epoch  lands  now 
separated  may  have  been  the  common  floor  of  a  bygone  sea. 
The  nature  of  geological  and  pal^eontological  studies  necessi- 
tates a  cOMstani  interchange  of  knowledge  between  the  diffetciit 
countries  of  the  globe.  The  geologists  of  il.c  Paris  basin,  tor 
example,  must  know  tlie  results  of  the  geologi>.ts  of  llie  London 
basin,  maps  ought  to  agree,  faunas  ought  to  be  compared;  and 
these  considerations  led  lo  the  insiiLuUun  of  Iniernational 
Geological  Congresses,  where  geologists  from  all  countries 
might  discuss  the  problems  of  conimun  interest  to  the  science. 
Some  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time,  in  attending  these 
Congresses,  have  c.xjjk  ssllI  ihcir  conviction  that  the  intellectual 
fellowship  of  interest  rendeis  them  a  humble  means  towards 
a  very  great  end,  whereby  nations,  by  better  acquaintance 
with  each  other,  may  become  more  firmly  welded  in  political 
friendship. 

Geology  and  palaeontology  give  great  promise  for  the 
twentieth  century  In  another  hundred  years  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  will  perhaps  be  so  well  known,  that  works 
on  comparative  topographical  geology  will  be  fully  accomplished 
along  the  lines  which  Eduard  Suess  has  so  ably  initiated  in 
his  AntlU%  der  Erde,  If  at  the  same  time  the  structural  and 
physical  problems  of  the  solid  earth-crust  continue  to  be 
accurately  investigated  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  it  may  be 
possible  to  determine  the  actual  physical  sequence  of  events  in 
the  origin  and  development  of  our  planet. 

Again,  the  palaeontologist  notes  with  interest  how  the  stijdy 
of  past  forms  of  life  is  brought  every  year  into  closer  relaudH 
with  biological  researches,  and  how,  as  faunas  and  floras  from 
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foreign  parts  become  better  known,  the  gaps  in  the  pal^onto- 
logical  record  are  shown  to  be  less  insurmountable  than  was  at 
first  supposed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  an  enriched 
knowledge  of  extinct  organic  remains  and  their  precise  distri- 
bution in  the  various  layers  of  tlie  stratigraphical  succession 
throughout  the  globe,  will  enable  biologists  to  draw  more 
defuiite  conclusions  regarding  the  lust  derivation,  and  the 
history  of  the  descent  and  development  of  the  manifold  forms 
of  organic  life  that  have  peopled  the  earth. 
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COSMICAL  GEOLOGY. 

Cos//iogony. — It  does  not  come  within  the  domain  of  geology 
to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  of  solar  and 
planetary  systems.  Yet  such  investigations  are  so  closely 
associated  with  the  origin  and  earliest  history  of  the  earth, 
that  the  results  attained  by  astronomical  researches  have  at 
all  times  exerted  an  inliuence  upon  the  views  of  geologists. 
Visionary  speculations  about  the  beginnings  of  the  universe  ' 
and  the  earth  were  much  in  lavuui  during  the  cigliteenth 
century,  and  almost  every  geological  work  of  a  general  char- 
acter had  an  astronomical  introduction,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  speculation  gave  place  before  the  great 
discoveries  that  were  being  made  in  astronomical  physics. 
The  explanaiion  given  by  Kant  and  I^aplace  of  the  origin  of 
the  universe  and  the  solar  system  found  general  acceptance, 
and  further  speculations  on  cosmogony  and  geogeny  were 
thought  to  be  either  unnecessary  for  the  immediate  pur[)oscs 
of  geology  as  a  science,  or  were  discouraged  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  be  wholly  theoretical.  Thus  there  followed 
a  long  period  during  which  the  cosmicai  aspects  of  geology 
made  little  advance. 

In  the  year  1871,  at  Brunswick,  lieunholtz  gave  expres- 
sion in  a  popular  lecture  to  the  current  concci)lion  of  the 
earth's  origin,  based  upon  the  principles  of  Kant  and  Laplace: 
"Our  solar  system  was  originally  a  chaotic  nebular  ball;  at  the 
beginning,  when  the  nebular  mass  extended  as  far  as  the  path 
of  the  outermost  planets,  m:iny  millions  of  cubic  miles  could 
contain  scarcely  one  gramme  of  mass.  At  the  time  when  this 
nebula  became  separated  \unn  the  nebular  masses  of  the 
neighbouring  fixed  stars,  ii  possessed  a  slow  movement  of 
rotation.  The  natural  attraction  of  its  parts  caused  the  nebula 
to  condense,  and  in  proponion  as  it  condensed,  rotation  must 
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have  become  more  rapid,  and  have  tended  to  make  it  discoid. 
From  time  to  time  masses  became  separated  at  the  circum- 
ference of  this  disc  under  the  influence  of  the  increasing 
centrifugal  force.  These  masses  again  assumed  the  form  of 
rotating  nebular  balls,  and  either  simply  condensed  as 
planets,  or  during  condensation  also  gave  off  in  turn  peripheral 
masses  which  became  satellites  or  remained,  in  the  case  of 
Saturn,  as  a  connected  ring.  In  another  case,  the  mass  which 
separated  at  the  periphery  of  the  main  nebula  broke  up  into  a 
number  of  nebular  fragments,  and  gave  origin  to  the  swarm  of 
small  planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  It  has  been  deter'- 
mined  more  recently  that  this  process  of  condensation  of 
loosely  composed  bodies  is  still  continuing,  although  in  less 
degree." 

A  new  field  of  research  was  opened  for  astronomy  in  1859, 
when  the  spectroscope  was  discovered  by  Ktrchhoff  and 
Bunsen.  It  was  then  rendered  possible  'to  learn  something 
definite  about  the  materials  composing  the  stars  and  the  sun. 
By  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  it  has  been  ascertained  that  all 
matter  has  essentially  the  same  constitution  throughout  the 
universe,  the  same  substances  taking  part  in  the  composition 
of  ttie  eartht  the  sun^  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  planetary 
nebula. 

The  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  together  with  the  principle 
of  conservation  of  eneigy  founded  by  Robert  Mayer  and  by 
Helmholtz,  afforded  an  exact  explanation  of  the  high  tempera* 
ture  of  self-luminous  cosmical  bodies,  since  an  enormous  supply 
of  heat  must  be  absorbed  during  the  processes  of  condensation 
of  gases  and  differentiation  of  atoms.  According  to  Helm- 
holtz, the  supply  of  heat  which  the  sun  has  accumulated  during 
its  condensation  is  sufficient,  if  calculated  on  the  basis  of  its 
present  expenditure  of  heat,  to  have  extended  over  an  interval 
of  time  in  the  past  equivalent  to  twenty-two  million  years. 
And  as  the  sun  is  still  in  process  of  condensation,  it  may  yet 
continue  for  many  millions  of  years  to  radiate  and  to  impart 
its  animating  sunshine  to  the  planets. 

Thus,  in  respect  of  the  unity  of  matter  and  the  temperature 
of  solar  and  planetary  bodies,  the  nebular  theory  of  Kant  and 
Laplace  was  confirmed  by  spectroscopical  research  and  by  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  But  it  encountered  serious  diffi- 
culty when  astronomers  discovered  that  the  rotation  of  the 
satellites  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  takes  place  from  east  to  west. 
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a  fact  of  which  neither  Kant  nor  Laplace  had  been  aware. 
Uniformity  in  the  rotation  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  solar  Sjrstem 
is  the  fundamental  conception  in  the  theory  of  Laplace ;  yet 
this  conception  was  directly  contradicted  by  the  discovery  that 
the  satellites  of  the  two  planets  farthest  from  the  sun  rotated 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  direction  of  rotation  of  all  other 
known  bodies  in  the  solar  system.  Other  weak  points  in  the 
theory  of  Laplace  rendered  it  open  to  criticism.  Kant  had 
supposed  that  the  atoms  of  primitive  matter  originally  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  mutual  attxaction  and  repulsion,  and  a 
whirling  motion,  and  that  they  gradually  attained  a  uniform 
rotatory  movement,  while  Laplace,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
assumed  the  rotatory  movement  as  inherent  in  matter;  but 
neither  Kant  nor  Laplace  had  tried  to  offer  a  satbfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  rotation.  Moreover,  these 
physicists  had  not  attempted  to  explain  the  incandescent  state 
of  certain  celestial  bodies ;  Laplace  had  merely  assumed  that 
matter  was  provided  with  an  indefinite  supply  of  heat,  without 
offering  any  scientific  hypothesis  for  the  origin  of  heat.  Again, 
a  further  contradiction  was  presented  to  the  theory  of  Kant 
and  I^place  by  the  approach  of  comets  from  regions  of  con- 
siderable space  beyond  the  solar  system. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  replace  the  theory  of  Kant 
and  Laplace  by  a  more  satisfactory  one.  One  of  these  was 
Madler's  hypothesis  in  1846,  which  postulated  a  common 
centre  for  the  whole  universe  of  fixed  stars,  but  not  a  central 
sun  whose  superiority  of  mass  controlled  the  movements  of 
other  bodies.  The  movement  of  fixed  stars  was  said  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  an  ideal  centre  of  gravity.  This  assump- 
tion contradicted  the  idea  of  the  successive  formation  of  rings 
and  the  separation  of  masses  of  matter  from  a  central  body. 
According  to  Madler,  the  ring-theory  of  Laplace  could  not 
possibly  be  held  to  apply  to  the  numerous  double  stars. 

The  French  astronomer,  Faye,  brings  forward  some  re- 
markable conceptions  in  his  recent  work,  Sur  rOrigine  du 
Monde^  published  in  1896.  Faye  does  not  accept  the 
existence  of  a  central  mass  either  in  the  case  of  the  heaven  of 
fixed  stars,  or  in  our  solar  system.  He  supposes  that  originally 
a  part  of  the  universal  matter  had  a  slow,  whirling  movement, 
and  that  neighbouring  masses  of  matter  developed  a  movement 
in  a  similar  direction  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  gravita- 
tion and  mutual  attraction.    Thus  the  myriad  of  heavenly 
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bodies  took  origin,  and  during  condensation  developed  lieat 
and  light.  If  a  star  has  planets  associated  with  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  sun,  the  origin  of  these  planets  is,  according  to 
Faye,  to  be  traced  to  the  original  slow,  whirling  movement  of 
some  part  of  universal  matter. 

Considerable  mas'^es  of  primitive  matter  unite  in  the  form 
of  flattened  rings,  originally  surrounding  an  em[)t  v  centre  of 
gravitation.  The  rings  are  gradually  disrupted  into  a  number 
of  rotating  masses,  whirling  with  the  same  direction  as  the 
parent  ring,  greater  masses  attract  smaller,  absorb  them,  and 
finally  a  spherical  body  is  formed.  The  planets  originate  in 
this  way,  those  planets  forming  first  whose  component  rings 
are  relatively  nearer  the  centre  of  gravitation.  Meantime, 
finely  divided  fragments  of  matter  meet  in  the  centre  of  such  a 
system,  and  begin  to  give  origin  to  a  sun.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  enter  further  into  these  new  conceptions  of  cosmogony 
so  recently  advanced  by  I?  aye. 

The  Sun. — The  first  information  about  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  sun  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  telescope. 

David  Fabricius,  the  son  of  a  pastor  in  East  Frisia,  dis- 
covered in  ilie  year  i6ro  movable  spots  on  the  sun,  and  his 
ol)servations  were  confirmed  a  few  months  later  by  the 
Bavarian  Jesuit  Scheiner,  by  the  Englishman  Harriot,  and 
the  Italian  Galilei.  Fabricius  explained  the  sun-spots  as 
slaggy  separations  from  the  inner  incandescent  nucleus  of  the 
sun  ;  Scheiner  regarded  them  as  foreign  masses  circulating 
round  the  sun ;  Galilei  thought  them  clouds  occurring  in  the 
sun's  atmosphere. 

From  the  variability  in  the  position  of  the  sun-spots  Scheiner 
drew  for  the  first  time  the  important  conclusion  that  the  sun 
rotated. 

The  significance  of  the  sun-spots  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion among  astronomers.  Herschel  suggested  in  the  early 
years  of  last  century  that  the  sun-spots  were  cavities  in  the 
glowing  atmosphere,  through  which  the  dark  body  of  the 
sun  was  visible.  This  suggestion  found  much  acceptance, 
imtil  it  was  disproved  by  the  spectroscopical  researches  of 
Kirchhoff. 

Kirchlioff  in  1861  showed  that  the  white-hot  sun's  mass  was 
surrounded  by  a  photosi)herc  in  which  numerous  substances 
familiar  to  us  in  the  earth's  .constitution  were  present  in  a 
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State  of  vapour.  KirchhoH  then  suggested  that  clouds  fornied 
in  the  white-hot  photosphere,  and  that  these  clouds  became 
darker  as  they  cooled,  thus  giving  origin  to  the  appearance  of 
sun-spots. 

Zollner  contested  this  hypothesis  on  the  ground  of  the  rela- 
tively small  variation  m  the  sliape  of  the  spots,  and  agreed  with 
the  explanation  given  by  I'abricius,  Reye  and  Faye  regarded 
the  sun-spots  as  a  result  of  cyclones  m  the  lower  region  of  the 
sun's  atmosphere.  'I'here  can  be  no  doubt  that  storm  move- 
ments take  place  at  the  surface  of  the  sun.  This  was  made 
evident  when  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  in  1869,  and  in  his  later 
work  on  So/ar  Physics  (1873),  demonstrated  the  presence  of  a 
mantle  of  glowing  vapour  from  which  there  projected  gigantic 
torch-like  protuberances  subject  to  violent  movement.  Lockyer 
called  the  outer  mantle  of  the  sun  chromosphere  "  on  account 
of  its  red  colour. 

All  the  modern  theories  about  the  constitution  of  the  sun 
agree  in  assuming  that  it  must  have  received  an  immeasurably 
great  supply  of  heat  during  its  condensation,  and  that  already 
a  considerable  quantity  has  been  lost  by  radiation.  Neverthe- 
less, the  sun  is  still  in  a  white-hot  condition,  and  replaces  the 
loss  of  heat  by  continued  condensation  and  by  absorption  of 
matter  attracted  from  sidereal  space.  The  spectroscopical 
researches  of  Kirchhoff,  Secchi,  Zollrier,  Lockyer,  Young,  and 
others,  have  demonstrated  that  more  than  half  of  the  terrestrial 
elements  are  present  in  the  composition  of  the  sun. 

In  the  present  position  of  astronomical  research  there  is  no 
precise  means  of  determining  the  temperature  of  the  sun, 
although  its  size  and  density  are  well  known.  The  sun  is 
more  than  a  hundred  times  larger  than  the  earth,  but  has  only 
a  quarter  of  the  earth's  density.  It  follows  from  the  continuity 
of  the  sun's  spectrum  that  the  sun's  nucleus  is  incandescent, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  material  is  in  a  liquid 
state,  as  Kirchhoff  and  ZoUner  suppose,  or  whether  Secchi 
and  Faye  may  be  correct  in  supposing  the  nucleus  to  be  for 
the  most  part  gaseous,  including  some  denser  portions  in  a 
state  of  stormy  movement. 

The  Fixed  Stars  and  Plattets, — While  the  sun  represents 
a  celestial  body  not  yet  fully  consolidated,  although  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  condensation,  the  nebulse,  fixed  stars,  and 
planets  give  indication  of  the  phases  of  development  through 
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which  a  celestial  body  passes  before  and  after  its  consolida- 
tion. 

The  differences  in  the  colour  and  brightness  of  the  fixed 
stars  suggested  to  the  early  astrologists  that  the  stars  differed 
in  their  individual  constitution.  The  catalogue  of  the 
Ptolemaic  Stellar  Chart  classifies  the  stars  in  six  groups 
according  to  their  brilliancy.  The  attempt  was  frequently 
made — by  Sir  William  Herschel  among  others — to  erect  a  more 
precise  system  upon  the  basis  of  the  intensity  of  the  light 
radiated  from  the  different  stars,  but  no  satisfactory  result  was 
obtained.  The  grouping  of  stars  according  to  their  colour 
met  with  more  success.  The  early^  astrologists  distinguished 
white,  yellow,  and  red  stars;  in  i6S6  Mariotte  observed  blue 
stars  for  the  first  time;  and  later,  in  1783,  Henchel  observed 
double  stars  displaying  different  colours.  By  means  of  the 
spectroscope  recent  researches  have  arrived  at  an  explanation 
of  the  different  brilliancy  and  colour  of  the  fixed  stars. 

The  sun  and  all  fixed  stars  have  a  continuous  spectrum  that 
is  interrupted  by  the  dark  lines  of  the  vaporous  substances  in 
the  photosphere;  the  Fraunhofer  lines  are  absent  in  the  spectra 
of  planets,  or  bodies  which  have  only  reflected  light  Angelo 
Secchi  in  his  work  on  ''the  sun,"  in  187?,  distinguished  four 
groups  according  to  the  spectroscopical  character  of  the  stars: 
I,  white  and  blue;  2,  yellow;  3,  orange<x>loured  and  red; 
4,  blood*red 

Secchi,  Vogel,  and  Schetner  (1890)  regard  the  differently 
coloured  stars  as  bodies  representing  different  phases  in  the 
cooling  of  nebulous  masses.  According  to  their  investigations, 
the  white  and  blue  stats  are  the  brightest  and  hottest ;  their 
temperature  is  so  high  that  the  gases  and  metallic  ^^pours  in 
their  photosphere  only  exert  a  very  slight  absorptive  power, 
and  the  spectra  are  consequently  either  quite  simple  or  show 
extreme  faint  lines.  The  vast  concourse  of  yellow  stars  are  in 
the  farthest  phase  of  condensation,  which  is  represented  by 
the  sun  or  central  star  of  our  system ;  their  spectra  exhibit 
numerous  and  powerful  dark  lines,  indicating  the  presence  of 
several  of  the  metals  in  addition  to  gases  and  metallic  vapours. 
The  spectra  of  the  red  stars  display  broad  dark  streaks  indi- 
cative of  metallic  compounds,  and  it  is  inferred  that  the 
temperature  in  those  stars  must  be  sufficiently  reduced  to 
allow  the  metallic  vapours  in  the  atmosphere  to  enter  into 
various  chemical  combinations.   The  spectra  of  some  of  the 
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nebulae  were  examined  in  1S69  by  Huggins  and  Miller^  and 
the  resalts  indicated  the  presence  of  vapour,  of  water,  and  in 
addition  an  element  which,  unknown  in  the  earth,  has  been 
determined  in  the  sun's  spectrum  and  termed  *'  helium." 

Next  to  the  red  stars  may  be  grouped  the  so-called  new 
and  variable  stars,  sometimes  brilliantly  luminous,  sometimes 
growing  rapidly  obscure  or  quite  vanishing  from  observation. 
These  probably  represent  bodies  in  a  far-advanced  stage  of 
cooling  but  which,  owing  to  collision  with  other  bodies  in  the 
universe^  or  to  intemsd  changes,  temporarily  ignite,  emit 
eruptions  of  glowing  gases,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases 
also  eruptions  of  molten  rock-masses. 

By  mathematical  calculations  astronomers  have  determined 
that  in  addition  to  luminous  stara^  there  must  be  completely 
cooled  dark  bodies  in  the  vault  of  heaven.  Thus  the  sidereal 
world  exhibits  all  phases  from  the  nebulous^  incandescent, 
gaseous,  and  vaporous  states  to  the  cooled  and  solid  condition. 

The  further  history  of  a  cooled  celestial  body  surrounded 
by  a  firm  crust  is  displayed  in  the  various  conditions  of  the 
planets  and  satellites  of  our  solar  system,  and  these  have  , 
therefore  a  closer  interest  for  geology.  The  planets  move  ' 
round  the  sun  in  slightly  elliptical  paths  at  definite  distances 
from  it  Of  the  six  planets  that  were  known  in  early  astrology. 
Mercury  is  nearest  the  sun  in  position,  and  has  itself  a  diameter 
of  648  miles;  Venus  (diam.  1,613  miles)  follows  Mercury, 
then  the  Earth  (diam.  1,719  miles),  then  Mars  (diam.  909 
miles),  Jupiter  (diam.  19,000  miles),  and  Saturn  (diam. 
16,675  miles).  Herschel  in  1780  discovered  on  the 
farther  side  of  Saturn  the  planet  Uranus  with  a  diameter 
of  about  8000  miles,  and  Leverrier  in  1846  discovered,  by 
mathematical  calculation,  the  outermost  planet,  Neptune,  with 
four  and  a  half  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 

The  paths  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  are  separated  by  a  much 
greater  distance  from  one  another  than  the  paths  of  the  inner 
planets.  Piaxzi  in  1801  discovered  the  small  planet  Ceres  in 
this  gap,  and  later  there  have  been  discovered  more  than  400 
small  planetoids  or  asteroids,  a  number  which  is  continually 
being  added  to  by  new  researches.  The  Earth  has  one 
satellite,  Marsi,  two,  Jupiter  five,  Uranus  four,  Saturn  eight, 
Neptune  one.  Saturn  is  also  further  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  a  broad  ring  freely  suspended  over  the  equator 
and  separated  into  three  parts. 
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In  comparison  with  the  Earth,  the  relative  density  of  the 
planets  is  as  follows : — 


The  inner  planets  are  therefore  considerably  heavier  and  more 
firmly  consolidated  than  the  outer. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  planets  by  means  of  improved 
telescopic  methods  and  the  construction  of  the  modern  large 
telescope.  Mars  has  always  been  an  interesting  object  of 
astronomical  observation.  As  early  i^sq,  Huygens 
observed  white  spots  at  both  poles,  and  the  elder  Herschei 
in  1 781  was  able  to  draw  a  sketch  of  the  surface  of  Mars, 
whi(  Ii  was  afterwards  improved  by  Hieronymus  Schroter  on 
the  basis  of  researches  conducted  between  1786  and  1805. 
Beer  and  Madler  distinguished  pale,  white,  and  yellowish -red 
spots  from  dark  greenish-blue  spots,  and  regarded  the  former 
ns  land  masses,  the  latter  as  seas.  Maps  of  Mars  were  pub* 
lished  by  several  other  astronomers.  The  Milan  astronomer, 
Schiaparelli,  published  in  1S78  a  work  which  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  Mars.  The  dark  streaks  crossing  the  light 
spots  in  straight  or  in  bent  lines,  opening  into  the  dark,  iron- 
grey  seas,  are  regarded  by  Schiaparelli  as  canals,  and  are 
mapped  with  hitherto  unsurpassed  precision,  while  he  confirms 
the  observation  that  mountain-chains  and  solitary  mountains 
are  quite  absent. 

The  telescopic  examination  of  the  rest  of  the  planets  has  so 
far  brought  less  satisfactory  results.  The  small  planet  Venus, 
next  in  position  to  the  Earth,  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
dense,  cloudy  atmosphere,  which  obscures  the  view  of  the 
actual  surface  of  the  planet ;  at  the  same  time  recent  otvserva- 
tions  have  demonstrated  round  or  elliptical  spots  of  light 
colour  (perhaps  continents  dimly  visible  through  the  atroo* 
sphere),  and  these  are  separated  from  one  another  by  dark 
ribbon-like  streaks. 

Keeler  in  1889,  by  the  use  of  the  famous  refractor  of  the 
I.ick  Observatory,  obtained  the  first  information  about  the 
constitution  of  Jupiter.    With  this  instrument  two  reddish 
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bands  are  visible  at  both  sides  of  the  equator,  nnd  a  number 
of  smaller  streaks  run  parallel  to  them.  An  elliptical  red  spot 
can  also  be  seen*  From  these  observations  it  would  appear 
that  this  planet  is  encircled  by  a  mantle  of  cloud  or  by  floating 
layers  of  vapour,  through  which  the  still  incandescent  nucleus 
shows  itself  as  a  red  spot.  Saturn  displays  a  surface  similar  to 
that  of  Jupiter;  its  remarkable  ring  was  explained  by  Kant  as 
a  vaporous  mass  composed  of  in^nitely  fine  particles.  The 
two  outermost  planets  are  too  remote  from  the  Earth  to  permit 
of  detailed  telescopic  examination. 

As  r^ards  the  spectra  of  the  planets,  Fraunhofer  had 
determined  their  agreement  with  the  sun's  spectrum,  and  in 
more  recent  years  the  spectroscope  has  shown  that  for  the 
most  part  the  planets  only  reflect  the  sun's  rays. 

If  one  may  venture  to  draw  conclusions  from  these 
observations,  Mars  with  its  thin  atmosphere  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  the  planet  most  akin  to  the  Earth.  Mars,  and 
possibly  Venus,  with  its  thick  cloud-mantle,  are  the  only 
planets  upoB  which  living  creatures  could  be  supposed  to 
exist.  Life  must  be  impossible  on  Mercury  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  sun ;  Jupiter  and  Saturn  radiate  light  of  their 
own  to  a  certain  degree,  and  are  probably  still  in  an  incan- 
descent state.  The  spectra  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  condition  of  incomplete  consolidation,  and 
the  low  density  of  these  planets  is  an  additional  fact  in  favour 
of  this  hypothesis. 

ne  Mvan. — The  moon  is  the  heavenly  body  which  has 
been  examined  by  astronomers  in  greatest  detail.  This  has 
been  rendered  possible  by  its  relatively  small  distance  from 
the  earth,  the  absence  of  water  or  clouds,  as  well  as  by  the 
absence  or  very  slight  development  of  an  atmosphere  on  the 
side  of  the  moon  which  is  exposed  to  us.  Although  classical 
literature  contains  scattered  observations  regarding  the  moon's 
surface,  the  cartography  of  the  moon  was  not  attempted  until 
the  telescope  came  into  use.  Then  Galilei  and  other  astro- 
nomers of  the  seventeenth  century  made  sketches  of  the 
moon's  surface.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Professor  Tobias  Mayer  projected  a  topographical  map  of  the 
moon  on  the  basis  of  measurements,  the  precision  of  which 
iar  surpassed  previous  attempts.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century  several  astronomers  published  maps  and  reliefs  of  the 
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moon  on  various  scales.  The  largest  chart  was  published  on 
1878  by  Julius  Schmidt,  and  with  the  work  of  this  great 
astronomer  the  older  methods  of  investigation  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  their  highest  point. 

"A  new  era  began  with  the  application  of  photography  to 
the  representation  of  moon  landscapes.  Warren  de  la  Rue  in 
London,  Draper  and  Rutherford  in  America,  obtained  photo- 
graphs of  remarkable  beauty.  But  the  earlier  results  of 
photography  were  far  exceeded  when  the  astronomers  of  the 
Lick  Observatory  in  California  made  use  of  their  giant  lens. 
The  large  number  of  landscapes  obtained  by  this  means  are 
now  being  compiled  by  Weinek  in  Prague,  and  a  large  Atlas 
of  the  moon  is  being  prepared.  The  English  astronomers, 
Nasmyth,  Carpenter,  Proctor,  and  Neison  have  also  contri- 
buted very  greatly  within  the  last  twenty  years  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  the  moon. 

From  all  these  observations  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
moon,  unlike  Mars,  has  no  seas  and  canals,  in  short  no  water, 
but  possesses  a  wonderful  array  of  mountains.  With  the  naked 
eye,  darker-looking  areas  can  be  distinguished  on  the  moon's 
surface.  From  these  rise  numerous  conical  mountains,  trun- 
cated at  the  top  and  with  deep  craters,  ring-shaped  mountain- 
ramparts,  and  magnificent,  deeply-fissured  mountain-massives, 
whose  summits  are  as  high  as  25,000  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing areas.  In  addition  to  tliese  mountain-craters  and  rings 
which  indicate  a  volcanic  origin,  certain  rents  have  been 
discovered  by  Schroter  in  the  plains,  sometimes  penetrating 
the  volcanic  cones,  and  therefore  clearly  of  subsequent  origin. 
A  special  geological  interest  attaches  also  to  the  presence  of 
light  streaks  radiating  from  the  craters.  Whilst  the  rents 
might  readily  find  an  explanation  as  fractures  due  to  contrac- 
tion, the  radially-arranged  light-streaks  present  a  difficult 
question,  and  some  authorities  incline  to  regard  them  as 
streams  of  lava,  others  again  as  evidences  of  sulphurous 
springs. 

The  surface  conformation  of  the  moon  is  by  no  means 
constant  in  character.  Schmidt  in  1866  confirmed  the  dis- 
appearance of  an  earlier  crater,  while  Klein  and  Neison  in 
1877  saw  the  formation  of  a  new  crater. 

The  American  geologist  Gilbert  has  contested  the  opinion 
generally  accepted  at  the  present  day,  that  the  craters  and 
ring-shaped  ramparts  in  the  moon  are  volcanic  in  their  origin. 
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Gilbert  regards  them  as  impressions  made  upon  the  moon  by 
the  collision  of  gigantic  meteorites. 

More  recently,  Schmick,  George  Darwin,  and  Ebert  have 
endeavoured  to  trate  the  surface  conformation  of  the  moon  fo 
the  undulations  of  a  magma  originally  in  hot,  flowing  con- 
dition. Suess  has  also  elucidated  the  present  surface  of  the 
moon  upon  the  basis  of  volcanic  occurrences;  he  compares  . 
lunar  surface  forms  with  the  internal  seething  and  buoyancy  of 
melted  masses  of  mineral  or  metallic  material,  and  in  this  way 
sets  forth  a  genetic  table  of  the  various  lunar  forms. 

Meteorites  and  Falling  Stars, — Reports  of  Stones  and  masses 
of  iron  fallen  from  the  heavens  may  be  traced  into  remote 
periods  of  antiquity.  The  oldest  known  account  is  a  report  in 
China  in  the  year  644  B.a  The  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
Greeks  used  to  preserve  meteor-stones  in  temples,  and  to  do 
honour  to  them  as  visible  signs  sent  them  by  their  gods. 

Pliny  has  recounted  how  at  /Egos  Potamos,  in  Thracia,  in 
the  year  476  B.C.,  a  mass  of  iron  fell,  "as  large  as  a  chariot," 
and  was  afterwards  said  by  Anaxagoras  to  have  been  a  frag- 
ment broken  from  the  sun. 

Avicenna  mentions  reports  of  fallen  stones  from  Egypt  and 
Persia.  There  seems  little  doubt,  according  to  Consul  von 
Laurin  (1845),  that  the  sacred  stone  in  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca  is 
a  meteorite.  Various  accounts  of  meteorites  in  Germany  date 
from  the  early  Middle  Ages.  A  fall  of  meteorites  took  place 
at  Ensisheim,  in  Alsace,  on  the  7th  November  1492,  and  the 
account  describes  how  a  hot  mass  of  stone^  127  kilogrammes 
in  weight,  fell  into  a  field  of  wheat,  accompanied  by  violent 
noises  and  the  appearance  of  fire.  Emperor  Maximilian  I. 
commanded  that  the  stone  should  be  preserved  in  the  Church 
of  Ensbheim.  During  the  French  Revolution  the  stone  was 
taken  to  Colmar,  and  was  then  considerably  cut  down,  so  that 
now  the  remnant  returned  to  the  Ensisheim  church  only  weighs 
about  40  kilogrammes. 

A  full  report  was  also  given  of  a  shower  of  meteorites  that 
occurred  at  Crema,  in  Italy,  in  25x0  or  1511.  Although  the 
number  of  reports  of  fallen  stones  increased  very  greatly  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  scientific  opinion 
of  that  time  made  merry  over  the  credulity  of  the  people  who 
imagined  the  stones  fell  from  the  heavens. 

SttitZi  for  example,  who  was  a  director  of  the  Natural  History 
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Collections  in  Vienna,  said  in  1751  that  such  stones  had 
been  erroneously  regarded  as  rarities,  and  should  be  thown 
away !   Fortunately  this  advice  was  not  followed. 

A  Commission  of  French  observers  was  entrusted  with  the 
investigation  of  a  meteorite  that  fell  at  Luc^,  in  the  province 
of  Maine,  in  September  1768.  The  Commission  drew  up  a 
detailed  description  of  the  mineral  constitution  of  the  stone, 
but  stated  it  to  be  a  physical  impossibility  that  the  stone 
could  have  fallen  from  the  heavens. 

The  great  Wittenberg  physicist,  Chladni,  at  last  demonstrated 
the  correctness  of  the  popular  idea  regarding  meteorites. 
He  published  in  1 794  a  classical  work,  On  the  Origin  of  the 
mass  of  iron  found  by  Palias  in  Siberia^  and  the  explanation  of 
the  physical  appearances  associated  with  the  falling  of  this  and 
oth^  similar  masses.  Chladni  regards  meteorites  as  fragments 
of  cosmic  bodies,  which,  while  travelling  through  space  with 
enormous  rapidity,  come  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth 
and  are  attracted  by  it ;  they  become  heated  by  the  friction  of 
the  atmosphere,  melt  superficially,  and  finally  break  up  owing 
to  the  development  of  gases  and  elastic  fluid  materials.  This 
is,  in  its  essential  features,  the  view  that  is  at  present  held  by 
most  authorities. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Chladni's  work  a  great  number  of 
meteors  have  been  reported,  and  a  careful  register  of  meteor- 
ites has  been  drawn  up  in  the  writings  of  several  astronomers» 
while  the  best  specimens  have  been  placed  in  museums. 

Although  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  full  details 
and  the  precise  scientific  basis  of  Chladni's  work  would  con- 
vince  all  investigators,  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  Some 
still  held  the  opinion  that  meteorites  were  of  telluric  origin, 
while  Laplace  and  Berzelius  regarded  them  as  volcanic  refuse 
from  the  moon.  Tschermak  thought  them  fragments  from 
the  volcanic  eruptions  taking  place  on  the  earth  and  on  other 
cosmic  bodies. 

The  Englishman  Howard  was  the  first  to  investigate  the 
chemical  composition  of  meteorites.  He  showed  that  all 
meteorites  have  a  similar  composition,  and  chiefly  consist  of 
silicic  acid,  magnesia,  iron,  nickel,  and  sulphuret  of  iron.  The 
investigations  of  other  chemists  have  confirmed  Howard's 
results,  and  demonstrated  the  presence  in  smaller  quantity  of 
a  number  of  additional  elements.  In  comparison  with 
terrestrial  rock-material  the  number  of  ingredients  is  very 
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limited  Quartz,  orthoclase^  felspar,  mica,  hornblende,  leucite, 
nepheline,  garnet,  and  all  hydrous  silicates  are  absent,  whereas 
▼ery  few  of  the  minerals  which  have  been  recognised  in 
meteorites  are  not  known  in  the  earth. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  thin  sections  of  meteorites 
have  been  examined  micioscopically,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  there  is  more  structural  difference  between  the  terrestrial 
and  meteoric  rock  than  had  been  supposed  from  macroscopic 
examination.  Meteorites  are  in  many  cases  composed  of 
radiating  spherical  bodies  (chondrites)  or  irregular  fragments  ; 
the  rent  character,  the  paucity  of  steam  vesicles,  and  the 
absence  of  liquid  contents  give  to  microscopic  slides  of 
meteorites  an  unfamiliar  appearance,  and  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  have  taken  origin  independently  of  the  action  of 
water  and  vapour. 

The  dasstfication  of  meteorites  is  a  very  vexed  question, 
some  authorities  placing  more  value  upon  chemical  and 
mineralogical  distinctions,  and  others  upon  structural  distinc- 
tions, Partsch  in  1843  distinguished  two  main  groups — stone 
meteorites  and  iron  meteorites.  Reichenbach  rejected  these 
groups  as  too  broad,  and  classified  meteorites  in  nine 
groups  according  to  physical  character,  especially  the  colour 
and  the  mineral  contents.  Gustav  Rose,  who  was  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  in  Berlin  University,  supported  the  earlier  classifica- 
tion of  Partsch,  but  arranged  sub-groups  upon  a  mineralogical 
basis.  Daubr^e,  the  French  physicist,  in  1867  distinguished 
meteorites  containing  iron  or  Siderites,  from  Asiderites  or 
meteorites  without  iron,  and  sub-divided  these  again. 
Meunier  accepted  Daubr^e's  main  groups,  but  erected  a 
very  large  number  of  sub-groups.  In  England,  the  meteor- 
ites represented  in  the  Collection  of  the  British  Museum 
were  arranged  in  three  groups  according  to  Story-Maskelyne^s 
classification  in  1870-71:  (i)  Siderites  (meteoric  iron),  (2) 
Siderolites  (meteoric  stones  containing  iron),  and  (3)  Aerolites 
(meteoric  stones  without  iron). 

The  study  of  meteorites,  as  Daubrde  remarks,  touches 
several  of  the  fundamental  questions  in  the  history  of  the 
universe.  They  are  the  only  specimens  of  non-terrestrial  or 
cosmic  bodies  which  we  have  an  opportunity  of  investigating, 
and  which  can  yield  an  insight  into  the  cunstitution  of  those 
masses  occupying  the  vault  of  heaven.  The  number  of 
accredited  falls  of  meteorites  docs  not  exceed  a  thousand,  and 
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as  a  rule  the  fragments  which  fall  are  small,  sometimes  mert-ly 
a  dust-shower.  The  fact  that  many  meteorites  consist  wholly 
of  metallic  iron  (with  nickel),  while  others  contain  a  large 
intermixture  of  iron  grains  in  a  matrix  of  silicates,  indicates 
that  iron  plays  a  greater  part  in  the  composition  of  the 
planetoids  liian  in  that  of  terrestrial  rock-material,  in  which  it 
aim  us  t  always  occurs  m  combination  with  oxygen  or  sulphur. 

In  the  year  1S70  Nordenskioid  discovered  on  the  coast  of 
the  Greenland  island  Disko,  near  Ovisak,  gigantic  blocks  of 
solid  nickelic  iron  weighing  several  thousand  kilogrammes. 
These  were  at  hist  thought  to  l)c  meteoritic,  until  Sieenstrup 
and  Daubrde  showed  that  the  basaltic  rocks  of  Disko  contain 
greater  and  smaller  inclusions  of  iron,  which  are  identical  with 
the  great  blocks  in  every  particular.  It  would  thus  seem  that 
considerable  masses  of  iron  are  actually  present  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  as  has  been  assumed  from  the  earth's  specitic 
gravity. 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer  m  a  recent  work,  T/ie  Meteor ittc 
Hypothesis  (1890),  has  attributed  a  very  important  part  to 
meteorites  in  cosmology.  He  regards  all  luminous  c  r  niic 
bodies  as  masses  which  have  originated  from  swarm ^  of 
meteorites,  or  from  the  collision  of  vapours  to  form  a  cosmic 
sphere. 

Geogeny. — During  the  nineteenth  century  speculations  regard- 
ing the  earth's  origin  followed  for  the  most  part  the  nebular 
theory  of  Kant,  Herschel,  and  Laplace,  and  a^bunied  that  the 
earth,  in  common  with  all  other  cosmical  bodies,  originated  by 
the  condensation  of  some  part  of  universal  matter.  It  was 
raised  to  a  glowing  heat  during  the  process  of  condensation, 
and  after  a  protracted  period  of  cooling  a  solid  crust  began  to 
form  on  the  exposed  surfaces. 

Thi^  theory  was  further  established  by  Fourier  in  1820,  and 
by  I'uisson  in  1835.  Nevertheless,  the  Neptunian  doctrine 
which  had  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
under  the  influence  of  Werner,  was  again  resuscitated,  and  its 
adherents  passed  under  the  nanic  of  Neo-Neptunisls.  The 
Munich  chemist  Fuchs  was  the  leader  of  the  Neo-Ncptunists, 
and  amongst  his  followers  were  Schubert,  Schafhaull,  and 
Andreas  Wagner.  Their  conception  of  the  beginning  of  llic 
earth  was  literally  the  same  as  that  given  l>y  the  Bible, 
**Tn  the  beginning  the  world  was  empty  and  void." 
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The  Neptunist  idea  that  tlie  solid  materials  of  the  earth  had 
originally  been  held  in  solution  by  a  primaeval  ocean,  no  longer 
harmonised  with  the  advance  of  chemical  knowledge.  Hence 
the  Neo-Neptunist  leader  depicted  the  primitive  earth  as 
amorphous  in  constitution,  silicic  and  carbonic  acid  having 
united  all  the  component  particles  in  a  pasty  mass.  The 
formation  of  rock-material  began  with  the  separation  of  the 
silicates.  Light  and  heat  developed  as  crystallisation  pro- 
ceeded. The  earth  became  self-luminous,  and  certain  effects 
were  produced  which  have  a  resemblance  to  volcanoes.'' 
Different  kinds  of  rock  separated  from  the  primitive 
amorphous  substance,  such  as  granite,  syenite,  porphyry, 
gneiss,  crystalline  schists,  greenstone,  slates;  and  afterwards 
sandstone,  quartziferous  sand,  clay,  and  flint.  A  calcareous 
series  formed  contemporaneously  with  the  siliceous  rock-series, 
the  calcareous  rocks  then  becoming  more  strongly  developed 
in  proportion  as  the  siliceous  rocks  were  less  developed.  A  car- 
boniferous series  of  rocks  began  with  the  formation  of  graphite 
and  anthracite,  reached  its  maximum  in  the  Carboniferous 
period,  and  closed  in  the  youngest  mountain-ranges  with 
brown-coal  and  turf. 

Although  the  theory  of  Fuchs  was  so  fantastic  that  it  was 
practically  ignored  by  geoIc>gists,  it  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
calling  attention  to  a  possible  origin  of  granite^  gneiss,  schists, 
etc.,  in  some  other  way  than  from  a  molten  magma.  Schaf- 
hautl  was  one  of  the  few  geologists  who  accepted  the  theory  of 
the  aqueous  origin  of  crystalline  rocks,  as  he  had  himself 
succeeded  in  producing  quartz  crystals  artificially  under  the 
action  of  superheated  water. 

Amongst  the  writers  who  supported  the  nebular  theory,  the 
French  physicist  Ampere  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 
In  1833  he  published  his  "  Thdorie  de  la  Terre  "  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  Ampere  held  the  view  that  during  the 
gradual  cooling  of  the  earth,  the  substances  arranged  them- 
selves in  the  succession  of  their  melting-points.  Irregularities 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  were  explained  by  Ampere 
as  a  result  of  chemical  processes  which  caused  a  rise  of 
temperature,  renewed  melting  and  eruption  of  masses  that 
had  already  solidified.  Ampere  further  supposed  similar 
chemical  processes  to  be  still  in  progress  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  and  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  mountain-making,  volcanoeSj 
and  earthquakes. 
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In  ic>j4  licnry  de  In  Lechc  jjiiblished  his  admirable  work 
entitled  Researches  in  Thcofdual  Gco!o;:j\  lie  described  the 
earth's  iiKittci  as  originall)  in  a  gaseous  cundition,  condensation 
Ijcivin:^  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  constant  radiation  of 
heat  Irum  tiie  earth's  .surface.  Ciiadn  illy  there  formed  round 
the  inner  glowing  nucleus  a  zone  conii/osed  of  heavy  nielallic 
substances,  beyond  which  was  a  region  of  h^hter,  molten 
oxides,  nntl  externally  a  niaiulc  of  vapours  and  gases.  The 
zon* ,  r:(  h  in  oxygen  combinations,  afterwards  consolidated  as 
a  firm  crust  of  crystalline  rocks,  which  protected  the  inner 
nucleus  and  prevented  its  complete  cooling,  while  the  outer 
vapours  condensed  in  the  form  of  oceans  upon  the  solid  crust. 

The  Cambridge  physicist,  W.  Hopkins,  in  a  series  ul  [)apers 
(1839-42)  investigated  the  internal  constitution  of  the  earth  by 
means  of  mathematical  calculation.  Assuming  that  the  earth 
was  originally  molten,  then  three  possibilities  are  set  forth  by 
Hopkins  as  a  result  of  cooling  :  — 

I.  An  outer  solid  crust  surrounds  a  nucleus  that  is  still 
molten,  or 

a.  Tfie  earth's  sphere  is  surrontHUd  by  a  firm  cru^t,  and 
contait)s  a  solid  nucleus,  both  separated  by  a  20uc 
of  molten  material,  or 

%  The  earth  may  be  completely  solid. 
Hojikins  calculated  that  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  had  a 
thickness  of  about  \  or  \  of  the  earth's  diameter — that  is,  at 
least  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  to  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
ueographical  miles.  A  diicct  communication  of  the  internal 
molten  material  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  therefore 
imposbiI>lc  in  Hopkins's  opinion,  and  he  concluded  that  the 
volcanoes  must  draw  their  molten  material  from  reservoirs  of 
moderate  size  wifhfn  thi  snlid  crust  of  the  earth. 

At  the  same  tunc  as  Hopkins  was  following  out  his  mathe- 
matical  and  physical  cnlculations,  Bischof  in  r>onn  was  making 
experiments  similar  to  those  which  had  previously  been 
attempted  by  lUifTon.  Hischof  caused  large  balls  of  basalt  to 
be  melted,  and  observed  the  time  required  for  the  cooling  of 
tlie  melted  basalt.  By  the  application  of  the  results  to  the 
rate  of  cooling  of  the  earth,  l>ischof  cal(  ulated  that  the  com- 
plete solidification  of  the  earth  would  occupy  a  period  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  million  years.  Naturally,  the  application  of 
results  obtained  upon  such  a  small  experimental  scale  cannot 
be  relied  upon  in  any  accurate  scientific  sense.    It  was  tbowa 
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by  Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)^  io  his  famous  paper 
"On  the  Secular  Cooling  of  the  Earth''  (i86a),  that  even 
mathematical  methods  could  not  lead  to  any  definite  calcula- 
tion of  the  age  of  the  earth.  According  to  Thomson  and 
Tait*s  Handbook  of  Theonti€ai  Physics^  the  formation  of  a  solid 
crust  took  place  not  less  than  twenty  million  years  ago,  and 
not  more  than  four  hundred  million  years  1^0.  Helmholtz 
calculated,  upon  the  basis  of  the  original  temperature  of  the 
earth-vapour,  that  the  age  of  the  earth  might  be  sixty-eight 
million  years. 

In  1893,  the  American  geologist,  Clarence  King,  published 
a  paper  "  On  the  Age  of  the  Earth."  He  supposes  the  earth 
to  have  been  originally  molten,  and  now  to  have  a  solid  nucleus 
and  a  solid  crust,  and  a  zone  of  molten  material  between  crust 
and  nucleus.  From  a  number  of  observations  and  experiments, 
King  concludes  that  the  original  temperature  of  the  earth  was 
not  more  than  3000*  C,  and  that  its  age  might  be  about  twenty- 
four  million  years. 

A  remarkable  theory  of  the  earth's  constitution  was  presented 
by  the  chemist  Slerry  Hunt  in  Canada.  He  starts  from  the 
hypothesis  of  a  homogeiujous,  gaseous,  rolalm^  sphere,  in 
which  tli^j  pans  undergoing  condensation  seek  the  centre; 
there  they  again  beconitj  Iv  atnl,  ar^d  are  kept  circulaLn.;, 
linally  settling  down  in  zones  according  tu  their  density  and 
forming  a  molten,  plastic  sphere,  'l  lie  consolidation  of  tliis 
sphere  begins  in  the  central  region,  Slow  cooling  also  goes  on 
at  the  surface  of  the  molten  mass,  and  chemical  combinations 
are  effected  there  owing  to  the  pressure  of  atmospheric  vapours. 
Grai^ually  a  crust  forms  permeated  with  water,  and  in  its  lower 
horizons  more  immediately  afifected  by  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth,  the  inner  crust  is  again  melted  and  forms  a  plastic 
watery  zone  between  the  solid,  healed  nucleus  and  the  outer 
crust.  This  intermediate  zone  is  the  centre  of  volcanic  action, 
of  earthquakes,  and  of  deforming  changes  in  the  earth's  crust. 

Another  ingenious  tlimker  in  this  subject  was  Robert  Mallet 
(1810-81),  a  civii  engineer  in  Dublin.  Mallet  thought  that 
the  cooling  of  the  original  molten  sphere  began  at  the  Poles. 
Certain  portions,  as  they  solidified  at  the  Poles,  sank  into  the 
inulte!!  mass,  but  again  rose  to  the  surface  at  the  equatorial 
regions  and  began  to  return  towartls  the  Poles,  the  circulation 
of  roek-mnterial  being  analogous  with  that  of  the  ocean  currents 
at  the  present  day.    The  formation  of  a  crust  proceeded  out- 
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wards  from  the  Poles.  At  first  it  was  merely  a  thin,  flexible 
rind  on  the  viscous  or  liquid  inner  nir\ss.  Then  the  crust 
while  still  hot,  and  locally  at  a  red  glow,  broke  and  tore;  the 
first  rains  collected  in  the  depressions,  and  systems  of  tensions 
and  pressures  were  generated  in  consequence  of  the  subsidence 
of  crust-blocks.  A  more  complete  phase  of  movement  was 
reached  as  the  crust  became  gradually  thicker;  forces  which 
had  during  contraction  been  acting  vertically  towards  the 
centre  were  diverted  in  a  tangential  direction  by  the  resistance 
of  the  crust,  and  produced  the  folds  and  wrinkles  repre.sunted 
in  our  mountain-chains.  Continents  and  oceans  also  formed, 
and  the  crust  was  in  a  state  to  sustain  life.  In  th<:  loiirth  or 
final  phase,  to  which  the  present  belongs,  die  crust  has  become 
very  thick;  cooling  and  contraction  are  now  proceeding  very 
slowly;  the  tangential  pressures  called  forth  by  the  sinking 
crust  are  relieved  by  horizontal  compression  of  the  rocks  at 
zones  and  localities  of  crust-weaknesses,  1  lie  work  done  by 
pressure  and  fragmentanou  is  converte  d  into  heat;  and  it  was 
by  means  of  this  transmutation  that  Mallet  explained  the 
origin  of  the  earth's  own  heat,  and  of  volcanoes. 

Mallet's  explanation  was  warmly  contested  by  O.  I^ng 
and  Julius  Roth.  Lang  differed  from  most  physicists  and 
chemists  in  his  opinion  that  an  mt  r-asc  in  volume  and  not  a 
contraction  took  place  during  the  transition  of  the  earth's 
material  from  the  molten  into  the  solid  state.  He  attributed 
the  origin  of  volcanoes  to  the  expansion  of  the  outer  rock- 
materials  during  their  consolidation  and  the  necessity  of 
additional  space. 

Ries  and  Winkelmann  published  in  1881  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  solidification  of  melted  metals.  Their  results 
were  so  far  favourable  to  Lang's  hypothesis  in  that  they 
proved  that,  with  the  exception  of  cadmium  and  lead,  nearly 
all  other  metals  are  heavier  in  the  molten  condition  than  in  the 
isolid.  At  the  same  time,  Bischofs  experiments  are  contradic- 
tory, since  they  prove  that  the  most  important  plntonic  rocks, 
such  as  granite,  trachyte,  basalt,  suffer  considerable  contraction 
in  passing  froin  the  molten  into  the  suhd  state. 

Fay^  whose  principles  of  cosmogony  were  briefly  referred  to 
Above  (p.  155),  also  made  an  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  earth  in  agreement  both  with  the  doctrines 
Of  modem  astronomy  and  with  those  of  geology  and  palseon- 
wiogy.    Starting  from  his  own  standpoint  that  the  earth  and 
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the  inner  planets  were  in  existence  before  the  sun,  Faye 
supposes  that  the  first  traces  of  organic  life  on  the  earth 
originated  under  the  diffuse  light  of  the  still  unconsolidated 
sun,  that  a  uniform  climate  reigned  over  the  whole  earth 
during  the  Primary  epochs,  and  that  consequently  the  distri* 
bution  of  plant  and  animal  life  cannot,  as  is  frequently  stated, 
have  proceeded  from  the  Poles. 
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PHYSIOGRAPUICAL  G£OLOGY. 

The  subject  of  physiographical  geology  coincides  in  essential 
features  with  that  of  geophysics  (or  physical  geography).  The 
only  distinction  that  may  be  drawn  is  that  while  physical 
geography  deals  more  with  the  description  and  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  physical  properties  of  the  earth^s  body,  physio- 
graphical geology  concerns  itself  more  with  the  causes  and 
effects  of  these  relations.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  define 
a  strict  line  of  division  between  the  studies  of  geography 
and  geology. 

Certain  questions  about  the  physiography  of  the  earth  had 
been  discussed  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  in  this  domain  had  in  all  probability  been 
comprised  in  a  book  of  Theophrastus.  Unfortunately  the  book 
has  been  lost,  and  is  known  to  us  only  through  excerpts  from 
it  that  appeared  in  the  works  of  later  geographers. 

The  first  work  that  merits  the  name  of  a  physical  description 
of  the  earth  is  the  famous  Geographia  Generalis  of  Bembard 
Varenius  (Amsterdam,  1672).  In  1661  the  comprehenMve 
work  of  Riccioli,  and  in  1664  that  of  Kircher,  appeared; 
nearly  a  hundred  years  later  followed  the  important  geographical 
and  physiographical  text-books  of  the  Dutchman  Lulofs  (1750) 
and  the  Swede  Tobern  Bergman  (1769).  Bergman's  work  was 
taken  as  a  model  by  the  famous  Werner  in  his  teaching  of 
geognosy,  and  thus  its  style  and  general  treatment  came  to  be 
handed  down  in  the  later  text-books  published  by  pupils  of 
Werner.  All  the  text-books  of  the  Wernerian  school,  especially 
those  of  Fr.  Ambros  Reuss,  F.  R.  Richter  (Freiberg,  18 12), 
and  K.  A.  Kiihn  (Freiberg,  1853),  contain  a  full  account  of 
physiographical  geology. 

In  France,  Buache  had  in  1756  kept  physical  geography 
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within  narrower  limits  than  his  contemporaries ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Desmarest  in  1 795  began  a  very  large  work  in  the  Ency- 
chpcdit  Mkthodique^  in  which  he  treated  the  subject  in  the 
wide  sense  more  generally  accepted  at  that  time. 

No  less  a  scientist  than  Immanuel  Kant  was  the  first  in 
Germany  to  hold  academical  lectures  on  physical  geography. 
Kant's  lectures  were  published  in  text-book  form  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  1802.  They  contained  nothing  remarkably  new,  yet 
an  iinporlance  attached  to  them  as  the  first  attempt  to  collect 
the  subiect-niatter  within  concise  and  definite  luuiis, 

III  llic  years  1827  aiul  1828  Alexaiulcr  von  Humboldt 
delivered  his  famous  IccLiircs  at  the  liL-rlin  University  and  the 
Academy  of  Singing.  Under  the  inspiring  influence  of  this 
great  geographer,  Friedrich  Hoffmann  prepared  his  inter- 
esting work  on  physical  geography  (1837).  Almost  simul- 
taneously, in  the  year  1836,  Heinrich  Berghaus  published 
at  Gotha  a  Physical  Atlas  which  contained  a  collection  of  maps 
presenting  the  facts  of  physical  geography  in  a  manner  that  at 
oiicc  appealed  to  the  eye  and  understanding.  This  grapliic 
treatment  of  the  subject  marked  a  new  and  successful 
departure  in  geography,  whicii  was  immediately  imitated  in 
other  countries.  The  excellent  Physical  Atlas  of  the  Scottish 
pubhsher,  Keith  Jolinstone,  is  essentially  an  imitation  of  the 
Berghaus  Atlas,  increased  by  a  few  special  maps  of  Great 
Britain,  and  some  additions  contributed  by  two  German  col- 
leagues, H.  Lange  and  A.  Petermann.  The  Geographical 
Institute  at  Gotha  kept  its  leading  place  in  cartographical 
science,  and  published  between  the  years  1886  and  1892  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  original  atlas  of  Heinrich 
}>erghaus,  under  the  editorship  of  his  nephew,  Hermann 
Berghaus. 

The  year  1S45  will  ever  be  remembered  in  geographical 
science  as  the  date  of  tlie  |)ui)lication  of  the  first  volume  of 
Alexar^iier  von  Hiimholdt's  great  work,  The  Cosmos.  This 
niaenitlcent  physical  description  of  the  world  gives  a  com()lete 
account  of  the  knowledge  of  natural  science  in  all  civilised 
races  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  more 
extensive  work  than  had  ever  before  been  undertaken  by  a 
sinc:!c  individual,  and  a  work  that  is  not  likt  ly  to  be  attempted 
again  \n  tlic  i\iiure.  As  Peschel  has  said.  Humboldt's  Cosmos 
comprises  thousands  of  facts,  of  measiui ments,  and  of  cal- 
culations reckoaed  according  to  the  most  exact  scientiEc 
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methods  which  were  then  known  ;  it  is  an  imago  mundi^  or 
mirror  of  the  world,  of  the  most  liiithful  kind. 

Immediately  before  the  publication  of  Humboldt's  Cosmos^ 
in  1844,  Bernhardt  Studer,  the  Swiss  geologist,  published  a  text- 
book of  physical  geography  and  geology,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  clearness  of  disposition,  mastery  of  the  subject,  familiarity 
with  the  literature,  and  conciseness  of  treatment. 

Numerous  text-books  of  physiographical  geology  appeared 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  amongst  otiiers 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Oscar  Peschel  (1879),  Siegmund 
Giinther  (new  cd.,  1897-99),  ^^^^  popular  La  Terre  of  Elisde 
R^clus  (1868  69),  those  of  Hann,  Bruckner,  and  Kirchhoff, 
and  the  able  chapters  in  Sir  Archibald  Geikie's  Text-book  of 
Geology  (3rd  ed.,  1893). 

Form,  Size,  and  Weight  oj  tJie  Earth. — The  determination 
of  the  form,  the  size,  and  the  weight  of  the  earth,  although  of 
great  interest  to  geologists,  is  more  especially  tlie  domain  of 
the  geographer,  and  cannot  here  in  the  narrow  limits  of  space 
be  treated  with  historical  detail.  Suffice  it  to  state  the  present 
standpoint  of  our  knowledge.  For  the  actual  form  of  the 
earth,  with  its  numerous  deviations  from  the  spheroid  of 
rotation,  Listing  proposed  in  1872  the  name  of  "Geoid,"  and 
it  is  at  present  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  measurement  of  the  d^ree  to  arrive  at  the  true 
form  of  the  geoid. 

The  form  of  the  geoid,  however,  cannot  be  discovered 
merely  by  trigonometric  methods ;  probably  the  pendulum  will 
play  an  important  part  in  the  future  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  the  oscillations  of  the 
pendulum  do  not  everywhere  depend  upon  the  distance  from 
the  earth's  centre;  it  is  more  especially  in  the  interior  of  con- 
tinents that  the  deviations  indicate  a  diminution  in  the  force 
of  gravity.  Faye  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  m  consequence 
of  the  stronger  cooling,  the  earth's  crust  is  denser  under  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  than  under  the  continents.  Helmert, 
Hergesell,  Drygalski,  and  others,  have  supported  Faye's  hypo- 
thesis in  its  main  features;  they  are  of  opinion,  however,  that 
the  attractive  force  exerted  by  continents  on  neighbouring 
ocean  surfaces  is  more  or  less  compensated  for  by  the  smaller 
density  of  the  earth*s  crust  under  the  continents. 

The  pendulum  observations  made  by  Von  Sterneck  in  the 
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eastern  Alps  and  Carpathians  yielded  results  which  showed  as 
a  rule  rdative  defects  of  mass^  In  the  mountains,  and 
"surplus  of  mass"  in  the  plains,  and  such  results  suggested 
in  geological  circles  a  correlation  between  crust-movements 
and  conditions  of  density  in  the  crust  But,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  these  measurements,  more  recent  observations  taken  in 
the  leading  European  and  foreign  observatories,  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  immediate  connection  between  the 
dciii  ty  of  the  earth's  crust  and  the  tectonic  structure  of  the 
crust. 

I'ciiUulum  observations  are  even  more  important  for  the 
detcrminatiun  of  the  sriccific  gravity  of  the  earth  than  for 
questions  regarding;  its  furm.  According  to  the  law  of  c^ravita- 
tir>n,  the  action  of  two  masses  is  proportional  to  their  size,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  tlie  distaiu  e  of 
their  central  points  of  attraction.  Hence  if  a  body  be  siniul- 
tane  ^usly  subjected  to  the  attractive  forces  of  the  earth,  and  of 
anollicr  mass  of  some  considerable  gravity,  the  density  of  the 
earth  may  be  calculated  from  the  result. 

The  two  Scotsmen,  Maskelyne  and  Hutton,  made  in  the 
years  T774  to  1776  a  series  of  admirable  experiments  at  the 
mountain  of  Scliu  hallion,  in  Perthshire.  Their  aim  was  to 
arrive  at  the  dent^ity  of  tlie  earth  by  means  of  the  pendulum 
deviations  in  the  presence  of  the  mass  of  Schiehallion.  The 
si/e,  form,  and  weight  of  the  solitary  mountain  were  calculated 
by  trigonoruetry,  and  the  local  deviations  of  the  pendulum 
were  observed  as  the  i)endulum  was  brought  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  disturbing  mass  of  Schiehallion ,  the  result 
was  a  i^ravity  of  4.713  for  the  earth.  Observations  have  since 
been  taken  at  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  various 
figures  have  been  in  later  years  given  for  the  earth's  gravity 
(4.39,  6.62,  and  5.77). 

All  determmations  of  the  earth's  gravity  agree  in  showing 
that  the  Lravity  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  is  very  much  greater 
than  the  gravity  of  the  rocky  crust,  which  has  an  average 
gravity  not  exceeding  2.5.  Thus  we  know  the  important  geo- 
logical fact  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  neither  empty  nor 
can  it  be  filled  with  water^  but  it  must  consist  of  substances  of 
very  great  weight. 

T^f  Earth's  Internal  Heat  and  tJu  Constitution  of  its 
liiUrior, — It  has  long  been  known  that  the  heat  of  the  sun 
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and  the  atmosphere  ioflaences  the  tempeiatiire  of  the  ground 
only  to  a  limited  depth  below  the  surface.  It  was  determined 
during  the  eighteenth  century  that  external  influences  are 
perceptible  only  within  depths  of  about  30  feet»  or  as  &r 
down  as  80  feet,  according  to  the  geographical  position  of  the 
locality.  At  the  so-called  "  neutnd "  zone^  or  critical  horiaon 
of  depth,  there  is  a  constant  temperature  which  practically 
corresponds  with  the  average  annual  temperature  of  the  par- 
ticular place.  Below  this  zone  of  constant  temperature,  tlie 
temperature  increases  in  mines,  and  the  increase  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  earth's  own  heat  This  increase  of  tempera- 
ture had  already  been  noted  by  Kircher  and  Boyle  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  it  was  not  until  1740  that  definite 
observations  were  made  by  Gensanne  in  the  lead-mines  of 
Giromairny  in  the  Voh^c^.  Gensanne's  result  demonstrated 
an  increase  of  1°  C.  for  114  feet  of  depth.  Measurements 
were  made  in  1790  and  1791  in  the  Freiberg  mines  by  i  rcles- 
leben  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt ;  Lean  t(jok  observations 
in  the  Cornwall  mines,  Fantonetu  m  Ilal  an  niines,  and 
Alexander  von  HiJiiiboldt  in  South  American  and  Mexican 
mines.  All  these  observations  were  based  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  in  the  mines.  But,  as  it  was  pointed  out  by 
Cordicr  and  Reich,  this  temperature  is  influenced  by  air 
currents,  by  the  mining  work,  and  by  liie  breath  of  the  miners 
and  of  animals.  Cordier  and  Reich  then  placed  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  rock  itself,  and  taking  necessary  precautions  for 
correction  of  experiments,  arrived  at  results  of  a  more  reliable 
character.  Cordier  reports  from  French  mines  an  average 
increase  of  temperature  of  1*  C.  for  25  metres  (aWa  77  feci), 
Willie  Keicli  iepurts  grades  of  41.84  metres  {i/rra  129  feet). 

Since  1828,  temperature  ob^ti  vations  have  been  continuously 
taken  in  the  mines  of  Saxony  and  Prussia,  and  these  yield  an 
average  of  1*  C.  for  167  feet,  but  as  the  variations  range  from 
4^  355  feet,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  defmite  law.  In 
England,  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  about  twenty  years  ago  appointed  a  special  commis- 
sion for  investigations  of  the  ground  temperatures,  and  the 
relative  capacities  of  heat  condur-tion  shown  by  different 
rocks.  A  great  number  of  observations  have  also  been  con- 
tributed by  other  lands,  but  as  yet  no  definite  results  have 
been  obtained.  The  ground-borings  made  in  various  countries 
luve  afforded  a  means  of  taking  observations  on  the  increase 
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of  temperature ;  generally  speaking,  they  show  an  increase  of 
I*  C  in  grades  of  about  30  to  34  metres  (104  to  118  feet). 
The  results  yielded  by  borings  have  been  confirmed  by  observa* 
tions  in  the  great  Alpine  tunnels. 

The  Italian  geologist,  Giordano,  published  in  1870  exact 
observations  made  in  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  and  the  German 
civil  engineer,  Stapff,  published  those  in  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel 
(1877-80).  In  the  middle  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  the  rock 
has  a  temperature  of  29.5''  C 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  local  variations  in  the  exact  rate 
of  increase  of  temperature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  increases  so  far  as  depths  below 
the  surface  have  yet  been  reached ;  the  probability  is  that  at 
still  greater  depths  still  greater  increase  of  temperature  takes 
place.  Hot  springs  in  many  cases  rise  from  great  depths,  and 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  connection  with  volcanoes  or  with 
any  particular  geological  formation. 

Calculations  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  probable 
rate  of  progression  in  the  increase  of  temperature  at  depths 
still  unattained,  but  the  results  cannot  be  regarded  as  trust- 
worthy. Thus,  although  all  geologists  agree  that  the  rise  of 
temperature  in  the  earth's  crust  is  due  to  the  internal  heat  of 
our  planet,  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  data  to  determine  either 
the  prevailing  inner  temperature  or  the  thickness  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

At  the  same  time,  the  hot  springs  and  geysers  indicate 
temperatures  that  reach  the  boiling-point  in  the  earth's  crust, 
and  the  wide  distribution  of  volcanoes  demonstrates  still  higher 
degrees  of  temperature  in  the  crust  The  scientific  authorities 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  regarded  it  as  an 
accepted  fact  that  the  earth's  nucleus  was  molten,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  comparatively  thin  crust.  Humboldt  and 
Elie  de  Beaumont  valued  the  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust  at 
40  to  50  kilometers,  and  this  result  almost  agrees  with  the 
more  recent  work  of  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher,  who  valued  the  thick- 
ness at  25  English  miles.  But  the  calculations  made  by 
various  authorities  differ  very  considerably,  some  calculations 
giving  a  result  of  only  14  English  miles  for  the  thickness  of  the 
earth's  crusty  others  a  result  as  great  as  75  English  miles. 

The  great  chemist.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  did  not  believe 
in  the  original  molten  condition  of  the  earth's  nucleus.  He 
believed  that  the  earth's  nucleus  was  originally  composed  of 
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the  earthy  and  alkaline  metals,  and  that  its  prevailing  high 
temperature  was  due  to  chemical  processes.  Davy's  explana- 
tion afterwards  found  favour  with  De  la  Rive  and  Charles  LyelL 
Volger  explained  the  heat  of  the  earth  partially  as  a  product  of 
the  pressure  which  the  higher  mountain-systems  exert  upon 
the  regions  underlying  them,  partially  as  a  result  of  the 
chemical  changes  constantly  going  on  in  the  earth's  crust ; 
and  the  Ultraneptunist  chemist,  Mohr,  in  his  Geschichte  der 
Erde  (1866),  explained  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  as  a 
transmutation  of  the  sun's  energy  by  cbemico-physical  pro< 
cesses. 

Lichtenberg  and  Franklin  thought  that  the  firm  earth's  crust 
surrounded  a  half-gaseous,  half-viscous  mass  of  very  great 
density.  This  opinion  was  accepted  by  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
has  since  been  placed  upon  the  basis  of  the  Mechanical 
Heat  Theory  by  Ritter  (1879)  and  the  geographer  Zoppritz 
(1882).  According  to  this  theory,  there  is  under  the  firm 
crust  a  zone  of  viscous  material,  then  a  zone  of  more  fluid 
material;  the  earth's  nucleus  its  If,  however,  is  said  to  consist 
of  an  outer  gaseous  part,  in  which  the  gases  are  in  their  normal 
condition,  and  an  inner  gaseous  part,  in  which  they  are  above 
the  critical  point.  Owing  to  the  excessive  pressure,  the  gaseous  ■ 
material  of  the  earth's  nucleus  is  said  to  become  no  less  dense 
than  liquid  or  solid  bodies. 

The  English  physicist,  Hopkins,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
famous  champions  of  the  theory  of  the  earth's  rigidity.  Seeing 
that  the  earth  behaves  as  a  firm  mass  in  response  to  the 
attraction  of  other  bodies  in  the  universe,  and  that  the 
phenoniena  of  precession  and  nutation  are  not  consistent 
with  an  even  partially  fluid  or  plastic  condition  of  the  earth, 
Hopkins  concluded  that  the  earth  has  been  rendered  for  the 
most  part  solid,  in  consequence  of  the  cooling  and  of  the  great 
pressure  within  the  earth.  Like  Hopkins,  Poisson  and  Ampere 
(1868)  were  also  of  opinion  that  the  earth's  nucleus  could  not 
be  fluid,  as  otherwise  the  attraction  of  the  moon  would  cause 
gigantic  tidal  waves  to  take  place  in  the  firm  crust 

The  physicists,  Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  W.  Thomson)  and  Geoige 
Darwin,  also  attribute  great  importance  to  the  enormous 
pressure  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  nucleus  from  this  cause.  Darwin  agrees 
with  Hopkins  in  respect  of  the  behaviour  of  the  earth  relative 
to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  tries  to  prove  %  calculation  that 
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if  the  earth's  nucleus  were  molten,  phenomena  similar  to  ebb 
and  flow  would  be  induced  which  could  only  be  resisted  by  a 
crust  of  enormous  thickness,  area  2000-2800  English  miles 
thick.  Besides,  if  the  earth's  body  were  plastic,  the  oceanic 
tides  would  not  only  be  induced  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  but  would  also  be  influenced  by  deformations  of 
the  earth-spheroid.  There  are,  however,  no  indications  of 
this  disturbing  influence.  Darwin  therefore  believes  that  the 
earth  behaves  as  a  rigid  body  and  possesses  probably  a 
viscous-elastic  constitution. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  essentially  the  same  opinion,  and  ascribes 
to  the  body  of  the  earth  a  degree  of  rigidity  intermediate 
between  that  of  steel  and  of  glass.  Starting  from  the  nebular 
theory,  Lord  Kelvin  (1862,  1879)  supposes  that  the  cooled 
and  thereby  heavier  masses  sank  inward  and  formed  an  initial 
central  nucleus,  which  always  extended  towards  the  periphery 
as  the  earth's  mass  continued  to  cool,  until  finally  almost  the 
whole  earth  became  rigid.  Ries  and  Winkelmann  contested 
(1881)  this  hypothesis  on  the  ground  that  not  only  a  number 
of  metals,  but  also  silicate  combinations  undergo  a  decrease 
of  density  at  the  moment  when  they  become  solid,  so  that 
they  could  not  sink  in  a  molten  mass. 

The  American,  Barnard,  wrote  in  1877  a  paper  on  the 
internal  structure  of  the  earth,  considered  as  affecting  the 
phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation.  He  agreed  with 
Hopkins  and  Darwin  that  the  behaviour  of  the  earth  under 
the  attraction  of  other  bodies  in  the  universe  shoiK^  a  very 
high  coefficient  of  rigidity  for  the  earth's  mass.  Reyer  in 
"Vienna  in  the  same  year  brought  forward  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  theory  of  rigidity,  but  supposed  that  the  rigid  magma 
of  the  nucleus  was  saturated  and  impregnated  with  solvents 
and  gases  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  whenever  the  pressure  of 
the  crust  was  relieved  or  modified  by  fractures  the  nuclear 
material  could  readily  become  viscous  or  fluid,  and  capable  of 
eruptive  action. 

In  opposition  to  the  adherents  of  the  earth's  rigidity,  many 
geologists  retain  the  older  view,  at  least  in  part,  in  so  far  as 
they  believe  there  is  a  zone  of  molten  magma  under  the  firm 
crust,  and  do  not  accept  the  extreme  conception  of  the  rigidity 
of  the  nucleus. 

Sterry  Hunt  advocated  the  view  that  the  originally  molten 
globe  began  to  solidify  in  its  central  part.    At  the  surface, 
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great  pressure  was  exerted  by  atmospheric  vapours  of  water, 
and  die  molten  material  became  saturated  with  these. 
Chemical  processes  took  places  and  gradually  a  firm  crust 
formed.  The  lower  layers  of  this  crust  came  by  degrees  into 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  earth's  own  heat,  and  were  there 
converted  into  a  zone  of  watery  magma."  This  intermediate 
zone  between  the  crust  and  the  firm  nucleus  is^  according  to 
Sterry  Hunt,  the  particular  region  in  which  plutonic  and 
volcanic  eruptions  take  origin.  (''The  Chemistry  of  the 
Primaeval  Earth,"  GtoL  Mag.,  1868-69.) 

Dana  expressed  the  opinion  that  about  two^irds  of  the 
earth's  mass  are  composed  of  iron,  and  form  a  rigid  nucleus 
above  which  a  viscous,  hot  magma  forms  an  intermediate  zone, 
while  beyond  that  zone  the  earth's  crust  has  a  thicknen  of 
about  seven  or  eight  miles.  Amongst  other  investigatora, 
O.  Fisher  stron-1}  advocated  a  molten  viscous  condition  of 
the  earth's  nucleus  upon  which  the  firm  crust  tests.  Within 
recent  years  it  has  become  customary  to  apply  a  certain 
definite  terminology  to  the  various  zones  of  the  earth's 
spheroid,  in  accordance  with  the  supposed  physical  condition 
of  each  particular  zonal  region.  Thus  Sir  John  Murray,  in  his 
Presidential  Address  (Geogr.  Sect  Brit  Assoc,  1899),  said: 

When  we  regard  our  gloSe  with  the  mind's  eye,  it  appears  at 
the  present  time  to  be  formed  of  concentric  spheres^  very  like^ 
and  still  very  unlike^  the  successive  coats  of  an  onion.  Within 
is  situated  the  vast  nucleus  or  eentraspkere ;  surrounding  this 
is  what  may  be  called  the  tektosphert  {tektos,  molten),  a  shell 
of  materials  in  a  state  bordering  on  fusion,  upon  which  rests 
and  creeps  the  lilhosphere.  Then  follow  hydrosphere  and 
atmosphere^  with  the  included  biosphere  (bios,  life).  To  the 
interaction  of  these  six  geospheres,  through  energy  derived 
from  internal  and  external  sources,  may  be  referred  all  the 
existing  superficial  phenomena  of  the  planet." 

Recent  seismological  observations  indicate  the  transmission 
of  two  types  of  waves  through  the  earth — the  condensational- 
rarefactional,  and  the  purely  distortional — and  the  study  of 
these  tremors  supports  the  view  that  the  centrosphere  is 
not  only  solid,  but  possesses  great  unit'oniiity  of  structure. 
The  Seismological  investigations  of  Professors  Milne  and 
Knott  [)oint  also  to  a  lairly  abriij)t  boundary  or  transition 
surface,  where  tlic  solid  nucleus  passes  inLo  the  somewhat 
plastic  magma  on  which  lUc  ixim  upper  crust  rests. 
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Morpholo^  of  the  EartKs  Surface. — In  a  general  way 
Strabo,  Seneca,  and  Ptolemy  had  discussed  the  geographical 
distribution  and  individual  forms  of  the  elements  that  make  up 
the  surface  configuration  of  our  globe.  But  the  works  of 
Cluverius,  Nathanael  Carpenter,  Kircher,  and  Varenius  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  contain  the  earliest  attempts  at  systematic 
treatment  of  surface  forms  according  to  their  mode  of  origin. 
From  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day  the  study  of 
the  earth's  configuration  may  be  said  to  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  that  of  geology,  for  the  theories  which  at  any  time 
prevailed  amongst  geologists  were  not  without  influence  upon 
contemporary  views  regarding  the  surface  forms. 

Hutton  and  Playfair  drew  attention  to  the  marked  effects  of 
water  and  heat  upon  the  earth's  surface ;  and  Werner  and  his 
followers  showed  the  connection  between  the  geological 
structure  of  the  ground  and  the  particular  distribution  of 
surface  forms — continents,  islands,  mountain-chains,  solitary 
mountains,  plateaux,  valleys,  etc.  The  first  accurate  and 
convincing  proofs  of  the  relation  between  geological  structures 
and  the  shapes  of  mountains  were  given  by  Pallas  and  by  De 
Saussure,  who  was  the  first  to  carry  out  the  complete  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc. 

As  our  geographical  knowledge  widened,  the  necessity  made 
itself  felt  of  grouping  the  scattered  and  fragmentary  facts 
together  and  deriving  from  them  some  general  principles  of 
surface  morphology.  An  effort  in  this  direction  was  made 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Reinhold 
Forster,  whose  B enter kungen  auf  einer  Reise  urn  die  W?//  (1783) 
contained  a  formal  treatment  of  such  features  as  the  shape  of 
the  continents,  the  structure  and  position  of  islands,  coastal 
forms,  and  coral  reefs. 

But  the  ever-increasing  love  of  travel  found  its  first  in- 
spired scientific  exponent  in  the  great  Humboldt,  whose 
wonderful  descriptions  of  his  personal  impressions  of  natural 
landscapes  and  form  were  as  artistic  as  his  classification  and 
distinction  of  structural  types  in  tropical  America  and  in 
Central  Asia  were  masterly.  Humboldt's  writings  bore  essen- 
tially the  stamp  of  an  eye-witness,  and  were  concrete  in 
character.  The  works  of  Carl  Ritter,  his  Erdkunde  and  books 
of  travel,  were  abtruse  and  teleological,  the  works  of  a  student 
and  thinker.  Richthofen  writes  of  him  :  "  Never  have  all  the 
known  facts  regarding  a  group  of  geographical  areas,  never 
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have  a!l  the  researches  and  observations  of  others,  been 
combined  with  greater  completeness  or  with  clearer  philo- 
sophical conceptions  than  by  Ritter  in  his  monumental  work 
on  Asia.  He  has  endeavoured  to  replace  the  meagre 
descriptions  of  his  predecessors  by  a  chorological  representa- 
tion ;  he  has  gathered  information  from  the  most  varied 
sources  and  kneaded  it  into  an  organic  and  intellectual  whole, 
united  by  the  principle  of  causality."  {The  Tasks  and  Methods 
of  Modern  Geo;^rap}i\\  Leipzig,  1883.) 

During  the  latter  iialf  of  this  century  the  abundance  of  new 
facts  brought  home  by  travellers  of  all  nations  has  extended 
our  knowledge  with  remarkable  rapidity.  But  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  remained  for  a  long  time  of  the  more  formal 
and  descriptive  character.  Most  travellers  contented  them- 
selves with  descriptions  more  or  less  accurate  and  with 
measuiLirients,  and  were  indifferent  to  the  genetic  aspects  of 
geography. 

If  we  except  the  older  works,  that  of  Humboldt  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  scientific  foundation  of  a  morphological 
treatment  of  surface  forms.  His  calculations  of  the  average 
height  of  the  great  continents  form  the  starting-point  of  a 
scries  of  investigations,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  A.  de  Lapparent  (1883),  Von  Tillo  (1889),  John 
Murray  (1886),  and  of  a  number  of  eminent  younger 
geographers.  By  the  side  of  orography,  oceanography  iias 
made  even  more  remarkable  progress  during  the  century,  and 
has  developed  itself  into  an  independent  branch  of  the 
morphology  of  the  earth's  surface.  Otto  gave  in  1808  a  fairly 
complete  account  of  the  limited  facts  then  known  about  ocean 
forms.  Great  advances  had  been  made  when  the  American 
sailor  Maury  published  his  excellent  work  fifty  years  later, 
Maury  gave  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ocean  surfaces, 
the  forms  of  coast-lines,  the  ocean  tides  and  currents,  the 
physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  the  water  and  the  various 
organisms  that  inhabit  the  oceans,  and  was  also  enabled,  with 
the  help  of  three  lines  measured  for  the  laying  of  the 
Transatlantic  cables,  to  sketch  the  first  section  and  the  first 
map  of  the  floor  of  the  North  Atlantic  ocean.  From  these 
data  Peschel  in  i868  calculated  the  mean  depth  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

A  new  era  began  in  oceanography  with  the  exploring 
expeditions  of  the  English  Chaiicngcr^  the  German  Gazel/e^ 
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and  the  American  Tuscarora,  all  of  which  were  carried  out 
almost  simultaneously  in  the  years  1S72-77.  These  were 
followed  by  a  series  of  similar  undertakings.^ 

The  seas  were  investigated  in  all  latitudes  and  in  all  zones 
by  means  of  plumb-line  soundings  and  deep-sea  thermometer 
readings ;  and  the  ocean  sediments  were  brought  from 
different  horizons  of  depth  by  dredging-nets.  In  the  year 
1843,  Humboldt  had  known  no  greater  depth  than  2000 
metres.  From  the  large  number  of  observations  taken  by  the 
Challenger  and  Tuscarora  expeditions,  Samuel  Haughton  was 
able  in  1876  to  calculate  the  mean  depth  of  the  Pacific, 
Atlantic,  and  Indian  Oceans  at  3000  to  3,050  metres. 
Kriimmel  in  1878  made  a  most  carefi!!  and  accurate 
calculation  from  all  known  data,  and  gave  the  mean  depth  for 
all  oceans  at  3,438  metres. 

The  old  hypotheses  of  Athanasius  Kircher,  Kant,  Rilter, 
and  others,  about  submerged  mountain-systems  and  submarine 
prolongations  of  continents  had  to  give  place  to  the  newly 
obtained  data.  It  was  found  that  the  greatest  ocean  depths 
were  not  in  the  middle  of  the  oceans,  but  as  a  rule  along  the 
edge  of  mountainous  coast-lines.  The  floor  of  the  ocean  has 
its  different  horizons  of  level :  smooth  ridges,  extensive 
plateaux  with  gentle  slopes,  narrow  canal-like  depressions, 
connected  series  of  deep  hollows  extending  to  de[)ths  of  6000 
metres,  and  even  8,500  metres  below  sea-level,  and  undulating 
crust-forms  occur  in  all  the  great  oceans  ;  but  under  the  water 
there  are  no  toothed  mountain  summits,  no  steep  aretes,  no 
valleys  and  ravines  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  amongst  the 
surface  forms  of  the  land  produced  by  subaerial  erosion. 

The  material  brought  up  by  dredging-nets  shows  the  nature 
of  the  sediments  that  are  in  course  of  deposition  on  the  ocean- 
floor.  **  On  the  continental  shelf,  withm  the  loo-fathom  line, 
sands  and  gravels  predominate,  while  on  the  continental  slopes 
beyond  the  loo-fathom  line,  blue  muds,  green  muds,  and  red 
muds,  together  witli  volcanic  muds  and  coral  muds,  prevail, 
the  two  latter  kmds  of  deposits  being,  however,  more  character- 
istic of  the  shallow  water  around  oceanic  islands.  The  com- 
position of  all  these  terrigenous  deposits  depends  on  the 
structure  of  the  adjoining  land. 

^  A  complete  account  of  the  expeditions  which  have  contributed  to  our 
scientific  knowledge  of  oceanography  has  been  given  up  lo  the  year  1883  in 
Buguslawsky's  Handbuch  der  Oceanographies  vol.  i.,  pp.  390*400, 
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"  Tb  r  rr.acc.  aU  composing  pelagic  deposits  are  not  directly 
derived  frcai  the  disintegratioa  of  the  continents  2:;J  other 
land-surfaces.  They  are  largely  made  up  of  the  shells  and 
skeletons  of  marine  organisms  secreted  in  the  surface-waters  of 
the  ocean,  consuung  either  of  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as 
pela^^ic  Molluscs,  pelagic  Fonminifera,  and  pelagic  Algne,  or  of 

Diatoms  and  Kadi  :larians.  The  inorganic  con- 
stituents of  the  pelagic  deposits  are  for  the  most  part  derived 
from  the  aiuiiion  o(  nojting  pumice,  from  the  disintegration 
of  waier-log:zed  pumice,  from  showers  of  volcanic  ashes,  and 
from  the  dihris  ejected  from  submarine  volcanoes,  together 
with  the  prodacti  of  their  decomposition.''  (Sir  John  Murray, 
BriL  Assoc.,  1S99.) 

Throui^hout  the  earlier  parts  of  the  nineteenth  century  much 
labour  was  expended  on  the  description  of  dirlerent  parts  of 
the  continents,  but  the  treatment  was  too  formal  to  advance 
the  conceptions  of  the  connection  between  the  physiography 
and  eeol<^ey  of  the  earth,  A  desire  gradually  made  itself  felt, 
noi  ua»y  to  dc.scnl>e,  to  measure,  and  to  compare  the  actual 
forms  and  to  fo'low  their  distribution,  but  also  to  explain  their 
origin  and  dcvclo'pmeni ;  and  the  two  lister  studies  more  fully 
tcxiognrsed  their  communitv  of  aim.  TTie  physical  exposition 
of  the  Swiss  Jura  mountams  by  Thurmann,  in  1832,  gave  a 
strong  impulse  to  llie  new  direction  of  thotight  in  Europe,  but 
it  was  in  the  wide  plateaux  of  America  that  the  first  signal 
suc(  ess-s  of  physiomphical  geology  were  won.  The  brilliant 
works  of  1  )ana  and  Lolie  were  followed  bv  those  of  I'cw.  ii, 
Dullon,  (.iiiixjrt,  and  otfier  piofieer  L:eologi->ls  in  the  Far  West  , 
by  their  vivid  portrayal  of  the  work  of  subaenal  deiiudatiun 
tlie  American  writings  roused  the  intellectual  life  of  the  middle 
of  the  century  to  new  conceptions  on  a  grand  scale. 

'I'he  ^i^aiiiic  erosion  forms  in  the  Bad  I-atuls,  the  configura- 
tion of  tile  Rocky  Mountains  and  of  the  plateaux  lands  in 
Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Mexico,  the  wonders  of  the  Yellow 
stone  Park  and  California,  Called  forth  a  new  and  rich  literature, 
which  demonstrated  in  the  most  convincing  way  that  the  sur- 
face forms  of  those  regions  are  mainly  the  result  of  the  erosive 
activity  of  water. 

Davis,  NfacCec,  Chamberlin,  and  others  have  worked  along 
the  same  lines  in  the  east  of  X<»rih  America  and  the  middle 
States,  where  ice  rather  than  water  takes  the  first  rank  as  the 
agent  whidi  sculptured  the  prominent  surface-forms. 
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Independently  of  the  Americans,  the  writings  of  Sir  Andrew 
Ramsay,  and  of  Sir  Archibald  Gcikie  and  Professor  James 
Geikie  in  Scotland,  gave  convincing  evidence  of  the  work  of 
ice  and  water  upon  the  rocks.  Riitimeyer  contributed  in 
Switzerland  a  brilliant  paper  on  the  formation  of  valleys,  while 
Desor  elucidated  the  leading  features  of  desert  and  moraine 
landscapes,  and  his  teaching  found  able  followers  in  Heim, 
Baltzer,  Fellcnberg,  Du  Pasquier,  and  Penck.  De  Lapparent 
and  De  Margerie  in  1^ ranee,  Torell  and  Helland  in  Scnndinavia, 
Muschketow  and  Lewakowsky  in  Russia,  are  the  leaders  in  this 
direction  of  study. 

In  1869,  Oscar  Peschel  had  collected  the  principles  of  physio- 
graphical  geology  into  a  systematic  form,  and  thus  given  the 
first  incentive  towards  converting;  the  study  of  this  subject  into 
an  independent  scientific  discipline.  Instead  of  the  earlier 
formal  grouping  of  the  surface- forms,  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  now  betokened  an  effort  to  group  together  all  types  of 
form  which  have  a  similar  genetic  history.  What  Peschel  tried 
to  initiate  in  this  direction  was  fully  realised  by  Baron  von 
Richthofen  in  his  book,  Fiihrer  fiir  Forschungsrcisende  (Berlin, 
1886).  This  work,  designed  primarily  as  a  guide  in  the 
methods  ol  observation,  is  based  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
personal  observations  of  the  author  during  many  years  of  travel 
in  the  Al{)s,  Carpathians,  North  America,  and  China,  and  has 
bccotiie  in  Germany  the  standard  work  for  the  systematic  treat- 
ment of  surface-forms. 

In  1894,  Penck  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  arrang- 
ing our  present  knowledge  of  surface-configuration  upon  the 
basis  of  leading  genetic  principles.  In  his  Morphologie  der 
Erdoherfidchey  Penck  lias  presented  the  chief  results  of  the 
special  literature  of  physiography  in  clear,  concise  form.  A 
comparison  of  Richthofen's  Fiihrer  and  Ponck's  Morphologic 
with  the  older  works  on  orography  and  hydrography,  shows 
very  plainly  the  great  improvement  that  has  been  effected  by 
the  new  methods  of  study  in  the  domain  of  geography. 
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In  the  days  of  the  Greek  phtlosophen  attention  had  been 
frequently  directed  to  the  changes  in  the  surface  conformation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  natural  forces  which  ptoduoe  them» 
Herodotus,  Aristotle^  Strabo^  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  others  coii> 
tributed  valuable  information  regarding  wind  and  weather, 
springs,  water-courses,  inundations,  and  earthquakes.  A  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  these  agencies,  with  reference  to  the 
changes  produced  in  the  earth's  surface,  was  first  carried  out 
by  the  Belgian  mathematician,  Simon  Stevin  (154&-1620). 
But  it  was  not  until  two  centuries  later,  after  the  physical 
investigation  of  the  earth's  surface  had  been  conducted  along 
scientific  lines,  and  had  shown  the  influence  of  these  agents 
upon  the  exist  ;  conformation  of  the  tartli  s  surface,  that 
geologists  began  to  correlate  the  past  changes  in  the  earth's 
surface  with  similar  natural  causes.  Then  dvnainical  ceolo:;v 
gradually  Cuvcioped  as  .;:anch  of  study  intermediate  between 
geography  and  geology,  which  was  fostered  from  both  sides, 
and  proved  useful  to  geography  ;n  so  far  as  it  elucidated  the 
present  constitution  of  the  earth's  surface,  to  geology  in  so  far 
iio  ii  5civcd  to  explain  ihe  successive  piiases  in  the  ej.uier 
ages. 

lIuLion  and  Playfair  had  expressed  the  view  that  ail  v.arlicr 
geological  events  were  explicable  upon  the  basis  of  the  forces 
and  phenomena  still  in  action.    The  Scottish  geologists  had 

I>ointed  out  the  importance  of  realising  the  high  anliijuily  of 
our  earth,  and  the  gigantic  wi  :k  that  might  be  accomplislied 
by  physical  agencies  small  in  liicmsclves  l)ut  acting  throughout 
long  periods  of  time.  The  fame  and  authority  of  tlie  great 
Trent  h men,  liuflon  and  Cuvier,  lent  support,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  cunceplion  of  repeated  earth  catastrophes, 
Appioachmg  the  subject,  as  they  did,  from  the  standpoint  of 
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the  natural  historian,  rather  than  from  the  more  critical  stand- 
point of  the  physicist,  chemist,  or  geologist,  the  P>ench 
scientists  and  their  adherents  were  impressed  by  a  sense  of 
the  utter  disproportion  between  the  infinitesimal  changes  now 
taking  place  under  the  eye  of  man  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
topographical  and  biological  changes  evinced  in  the  remote 
past.  Changes  of  such  magnitude  must,  they  argued,  have 
been  the  result  of  stupendous  revolutions  in  tlie  organic  and 
inorganic  world,  revolutions  whose  causes  and  effects  were 
different  both  in  kind  and  ixi  degree  from  any  known  pheno- 
mena of  the  present  age. 

The  "Catastrophal  Theory*  met  almost  simultaneously  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England  with  strong  opposition.  In 
the  year  18 18  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  in  Gottingen, 
acting  on  a  suggestion  of  Blumenbach's,  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  **  investigation  of  the  chcmges  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
earths  surface  conforinaiion  since  historic  times,  and  the  applica- 
iion  which  can  be  made  of  such  knoivledge  in  investigating  earth 
revolutions  beyond  the  domain  of  history  ** 

This  subject  was  handled  by  Carl  Ernst  Adolf  von  Hoff  with 
brilliant  success.  The  first  volume  of  his  great  work  treats 
of  the  relation  between  land  and  sea  in  historic  time,  the 
extension  of  the  ocean  surface  owing  to  the  erosion  of  the 
coastal  territories  and  invasions  of  the  continents.  The 
volume  betokens  complete  mastery  of  all  the  literature  on 
the  subject,  from  the  authors  of  antiquity  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  Von  Hoff  proves  the  baselessness  of  the  tradition  of 
a  buried  city,  Vineta,  on  the  Pomeranian  coast,  and  regards 
with  scepticism  the  alleged  discovery  of  an  old  map  in  Heligo- 
land with  geographical  details  of  this  island  in  the  ninth, 
fourteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  1  his  map  was  found 
afterwards  to  have  been  fabricated.  The  origin  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  as  invasions  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  respectively  is  held  to  be  probably  correct 
by  Von  Hoff,  but  he  disputes  the  occurrence  of  these  events 
vsrithin  historic  time.  With  scholarly  skill,  Von  Hoff  proves 
that  the  Platonic  "  Atlantis "  and  the  submerged  island  of 
"Friesland"  can  only  be  regarded  as  fables.  An  excellent 
description  is  given  of  the  changes  occasioned  along  the  sea- 
board by  the  deposition  of  sediments,  and  is  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  Nile  delta,  the  recent  tormations  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  the  Black  Sea,  in  the 
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Greek  Archipelago,  in  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  Seas,  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at^d  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  North  and  Daitic  Seas. 

The  Second  volLitne  treats  of  volcanoes,  earthcjuakes,  and 
geysers.  The  author  brings  forward  no  new  hypothesis  about 
causes  of  the-^H  [phenomena,  but  follows  largely  the 
views  of  Von  Huml)oldL  and  \'on  Buch.  The  chief  merit 
of  Von  HofT  is  his  careful  epitome  of  all  reliable  informa- 
tion rcLiarding  the  changes  and  disturbances  which  have 
been  produced  by  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  within  historic 
time. 

Ten  years  elapsed  between  the  ap[n  arance  of  the  second  an  1 
the  third  volume  of  \'on  HofT's  work.  During  the  inicr\al 
the  first  volume  of  Charles  LyelKs  Principles  of  Geohi^'  was 
published,  and  its  influence  upon  Von  Hotl  j>  quite  apparent 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  work.  In  this  third  vuluiiie,  \'on 
Hoff  discusses  the  causes  of  the  degradation  of  land.  The" 
changes  in  surface  coniormation  and  the  gradual  destruction 
of  a  continent  arc  referred  to  atmospheric  agencies,  to  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  water,  snow,  and  ice,  to 
living  organisms,  and  to  the  erosive  action  and  usurpations 
of  the  sea  over  coastal  territories.  He  discredits  Uuckiar.d  ^ 
hypothesis  of  a  universal  flood  in  a  learned  and  convincing 
chapter. 

The  meritorious  work  of  Von  Hofif  did  not  meet  wuh  the 
full  recognition  which  it  deserved.  This  arose  largely  from 
the  fact  that  Von  Hofif  drew  his  data  almost  wholly  from 
literature,  his  modest  circumstances  not  permitting  him  to 
visit  the  localities  of  which  he  wrote;  his  conclusions  were 
therefore  based  upon  historical  evidence. 

In  France,  Constant  Provost,  (juite  independently  of  Von 
HofiTs  work,  attacked  the  catastrophal  theory  of  Cuvier.  In 
1825,  Prdvost  announced  his  view  that  the  physical  conditions 
and  ph(  nomena  of  the  present  age  were  in  every  respect  similar 
to  those  wliich  had  rhara<'t*Tis<*d  the  past  geological  epochs. 
In  1 828,  he  repeated  this  opinion,  and  protested  against 
the  frequent  inundations  by  the  sea  assumed  by  Cuvier  and 
lirongniart  to  have  taken  |)lace  in  the  P«iris  basin.  I'r^vosi's 
attack  upon  Cuvier's  theory  had  little  effect,  as  it  was  not 
supported  by  any  new  data,  and  he  weakened  his  arguments 
by  allowing  that  certain  geological  forces  might  have  developed 
stronger  energies  in  past  epochs  than  in  the  present 
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The  strongest  combatant  who  entered  the  lists  against  the 
catastrophal  theory  was  Charles  Lyell,^  a  Scotsman  by  birth. 
Like  his  two  older  contemporaries,  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
and  Leopold  von  Buch,  Lyell  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
an  independent  patrimony  and  to  be  able  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  science.  While  he  was  a  student  in  Oxford,  he 
attended  Buckland's  lectures  and  showed  a  great  interest  in 
entomology*  During  one  of  his  vacations  he  accompanied  his 
parents  on  a  three  months'  tour  through  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Upper  Italy.  It  was  then  that  Lyell  felt  his  enthusiasm 
aroused  for  geological  studies.  Although  he  completed  his 
law  course  in  the  following  years,  he  spent  his  leisure  hours 
on  geology.  In  1833  he  was  in  Paris,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  and  Provost,  and 
afterwards  made  excursions  with  Constant  Provost  in  the 
West  of  £ngland  and  in  Cornwall.  In  the  same  year  he 
visited  Scotland  in  the  company  of  Buckland. 

The  manuscript  of  his  Ptindples  cf  Gta/ogy  was  almost 
complete  in  1827,  but  before  printing  it  Lyell  felt  the  necessity 
of  being  able  to  bear  personal  testimony  upon  many  points. 
Now  followed  a  period  in  which  he  travelled  to  one  place 
and  to  another,  collecting  a  large  number  of  new  data,  and 
enjoying  the  intercourse  of  the  greatest  geologists  of  his  day. 
In  the  companionship  of  Murchison  and  hb  wife,  Lyell  in  1828 
visited  Auvergne,  the  Velay  and  Vivarais,  the  Riviera,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Turin,  Verona,  and  Padua.  He  then  con- 
tinued his  journey  alone  to  Parma,  Bologna,  Florence^  Siena, 
Rome,  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  returned  home  by  Paris.  His 
chief  interest  during  these  journeys  was  concentrated  upon 
volcanoes  and  the  young  Tertiary  formations. 

The  first  volume  of  the  FrindpUs  appeared  in  1S30,  the 
second  in  1832,  and  the  third  in  1833.  Meanwhile  Lyell 
continued  to  enrich  his  knowledge  by  frequent  journeys  to 

*  Charles  Lyell  (afterwards  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Baronet)  was  born  at 
Kinnordy,  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  on  the  14th  November  1797,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  rich  proprietor  and  the  eldest  of  ten  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
passed  his  early  childhood  near  Southampton,  where  his  father  had  rented 
a  country-house,  attended  school  at  Rii^ood  and  Salislmry,  studied  in 
Oxford,  then  settled  in  London,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  either  in 
London  or  in  travelling.  He  died  in  1875,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  (T.  G.  Bonncy,  Charles  Lyell  and  I^Iodet-n  Ceolojryt  Lon- 
don, 1895,  and  Li/ey  LetUrSy  and  Journals  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell^  Bart,, 
edited  by  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Lyell,  2  vols.,  London,  1881.) 
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dificrcnl  parts  of  the  Continent.  In  1831  lie  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  geology  in  King's  College  in  London.  V>ut  Lyell 
would  not  undertake  the  duties  of  a  Professor  for  any  length 
of  lime.  He  resigned  his  post  in  order  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  science.  His  wife  Mary,  a  daughter  of  the 
geologist  Leonard  Horner,  proved  a  devoted  companion  in 
all  his  journeys  throughout  their  long,  happy,  childless  mar- 
riage, and  was  a  zealous  helper  to  him  in  his  work,  sparing 
him  many  of  the  laborious  researches  that  might  have  been 
arduous  for  his  weak  eyes. 

The  {juljlication  of  the  rrinclples  placed  Lyell  in  the  first 
rank  of  geologists,  and  won  for  him  universal  recognition  as  a 
fine  observer,  an  acute  thinker,  and  a  master  of  language.  The 
success  of  his  work  was  unexampled.  In  spite  of  its  compre- 
hensive character,  six  editions  of  it  appeared  between  1830  and 
184Q,  a  seventh  in  the  year  1847,  the  eighth  in  1850,  the  ninth 
in  1853,  the  tenth  in  1866,  the  eleventh  in  1872,  and  the 
twelfth  shortly  after  his  death  in  1875.  Throughout  the  long 
space  of  thirty-five  years  between  the  first  and  last  editions, 
Lyell  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  work,  to 
widen  his  range  of  knowledge  by  his  annual  tours,  and  to  test 
his  opinions  by  intercourse  with  his  geological  colleagues. 
Lyell  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  geology  of  Germany, 
Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  as  in  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  summer  of  1834  he  visited  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in 
1837  Norway,  and  in  1841  he  undertook  his  first  journey  to 
North  America.  He  stayed  there  one  year,  on  this  occasion 
visiting  chiefly  Canada  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  He  published  an  account  of  the  journey  in  1845,  in  a 
special  work  entitled  Travels  i?i  North  America.  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  this  volume,  Lyell  again  crossed  to  America 
and  investigated  the  southern  states.  The  account  of  this 
journey  appeared  in  another  independent  volume  in  1849,  and 
the  work  contained,  in  addition  to  geological  observations, 
mnch  interesting  matter  regarding  the  people  and  their  social, 
political,  and  religious  relations. 

In  1854,  accompanied  by  the  German  geologist  Hartung, 
Lyell  spent  several  weeks  in  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Isles, 
where  he  studied  the  volcanoes.  In  his  later  years  he  re- 
visited Noitli  America  twice,  and  went  to  Sicily  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  sometimes  for  the  investigation  of  some 
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geological  ciuestion,  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  physical  and 
mental  relaxation*  The  Frindples  of  Geo/o^'  was  published 
originally  in  four  volumes.  The  first  volume  deals  largely  with 
the  climatic  variations  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  the 
influence  of  these  upon  local  pli}sical  conditions  and  the 
nature  of  geological  deposits.  The  second  volume  treats 
chiefly  of  the  agencies  of  denudation  and  erosion,  and  com- 
prises special  chapters  on  volcanism.  The  third  volume 
contains  a  description  of  coral  reefs,  and  discusses  the  various 
means  by  which  organic  remains  may  be  preserved.  The 
fourth  volume  is  devoted  to  historical  geology,  and  as  Lyell  in 
writing  it  adopted  the  results  obtained  in  the  previous  volumes, 
he  produced  a  geological  text-book  upon  a  basis  which  was  at 
the  time  quite  new.  This  volume  was  afterwards  published 
independently  under  the  title  of  Elements  of  Geoio^v,  and 
passed  through  six  editions  before  the  year  1871. 

The  author's  aim  in  the  Principles  is  described  in  the 
alternative  title  of  the  work  as  "  an  inquiry  how  far  the  former 
changes  of  the  earth's  surface  are  referable  to  causes  now  in 
operation."  After  an  elucidation  of  some  leading  conceptions, 
and  a  short  but  excellently  written  history  of  geology  as  far  as 
Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  Lyell  discusses  the  causes  of  the  slow 
development  of  his  science,  and  the  many  false  directions  into 
which  it  had  so  often  been  misled. 

He  shows  how  theological  prejudices  and  the  stubborn 
adherence  to  the  Mosaic  reckoning  of  time  had  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  right  appreciation  of  the  earth's  history.  The  defec- 
tive knowledge  of  physical  phenomena  now  in  operation  on 
the  floor  of  the  ocean  and  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  had  also 
served  to  retard  the  progress  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
formation  of  the  primitive  earth-crust.  But  in  LyelFs  opinion 
the  greatest  stumbling-block  had  been  presented  by  the  quite 
unphilosophical  hypothesis  that  forces  different  from  any 
known  in  the  present  day  had  been  active  in  earlier  epochs, 
and  that  the  physical  forces  still  existing  had  in  the  past  been 
stronger  in  their  action,  and  had  produced  effects  which  could 
not  now  be  equalled.  Further,  the  supposition  that  the  sedi- 
mentary deposits  had  originally  extended  uniformly  over  the 
whole  earth,  as  well  as  the  catastrophal  theory  of  sudden 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  in  the  climatic 
relations,  and  in  the  organic  creation,  had,  according  to  Lyell, 
been  hurtful  to  a  healthy  development  of  geology. 
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The  climatic  variations  during  former  periods  of  the  earth 
were  discussed  by  Lyell  in  considerable  detail.  He  opposed 
the  opinion  that  climatic  changes  had  been  due  to  the  gradual 
cooling  of  the  earth  from  an  originally  molten  state,  but  admitted 
that  during  the  Tertiary  and  Diluvial  epochs  there  had  been  a 
warmer  climate  in  Europe.  During  the  Secondary  epochs 
reef-corals  had  inhabited  the  teiiijxjrate  zones,  and  in  the 
Carboniferous  epoch  tree  furns  and  other  plants  indicative  of  a 
moist  and  warm  cliiiKitc  had  flourished  as  far  north  as  75°  N. 
latitude.  Lyell  traced  climatic  variations  to  the  varying  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water,  to  the  influence  of  ocean  currents, 
to  icebergs,  and  the  accumulation  of  glacier-ice  \u  the  polar 
districts  and  in  the  iiiizh  moiintain-chains.  lie  pointed  out  the 
geological  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch 
■ — the  wide  distribution  of  submarine  volcanic  products  and 
pelagic  hmcstones,  the  basiivshaped  occurrence  of  tlie  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  the  absence  of  large  terrestrial  and  Iresh  water 
vertebrates,  the  absence  of  purely  fresh-water  deposits,  and  the 
insular  character  of  the  flora.  From  all  these  characteristics, 
Lyell  concluded  that  the  northern  hemisphere  had  been 
covered  during  the  Carboniferous  enoch  by  an  island  studded 
ocean.  He  then  depicted  the  later  epochs,  showuig  that 
during  the  Secondary  epochs  large  continents  arose  in  the 
temperate  rL'gions  and  produced  a  change  of  climate;  during 
the  Tertiary  tmie  the  continents  in  the  northern  hemis|)riere 
became  more  extensive  in  tiie  direction  of  tlie  Norih  Pole,  while 
the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees  rose  a^  massive  mountain- 
chains,  and  promoted  the  gradual  approacii  of  the  present 
climatic  conditions. 

Lyell,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Principles^  attributed 
little  importance  to  the  influence  of  astronomical  causes  upon 
terrestrial  variations  of  climate;  afterwards  he  iliought  these 
more  worthy  of  consideration.  More  especially  the  changes  in 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  in  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  were  treated  as  important  climatic  factors,  and 
turned  to  account  in  the  explanation  of  the  Ice  Age. 

Having  opposed  the  "  Catastrctphal  Theory"  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Priiiciples^  Lyell  tried  to  establish  the  unifor- 
mity of  all  natural  agencies  in  past  epochs  and  in  tiic  present, 
and  both  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  second  volume  covers  the  same 
ground  as  Von  Hofi's  work,  but  while  the  German  geologist 
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limits  himself  to  a  compilation  from  data  recorded  in  litera- 
ture, Lyell  adds  his  own  observations  in  confirmation  of,  or 
opposition  to^  received  opinions*  The  geological  action  of 
water  is  first  discussed.  The  destructive  and  transporting 
agency  of  running  water  is  demonstrated  by  numerous  examples, 
amongst  others  particular  interest  attaches  to  the  admirable 
exposition  of  the  channeling  of  the  Simeto  bed  at  Etna,  and 
the  erosion  of  the  Niagara  ravine.  Lyell,  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  this  volume,  was  of  opinion  that  in  addition  to  stream 
erosion  the  formation  of  valleys  had  been  in  many  cases  assisted 
by  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes  or  landslips,  or  controlled  by 
local  inequalities  in  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  the  ocean,  but  in 
the  later  editions  he  attributed  the  large  majority  of  valley 
cuttings  to  river  erosion  alone. 

Again,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  volume,  ice  and  glaciers 
received  little  attention,  but  in  later  editions  a  special  chapter 
was  devoted  to  them,  and  Lyell  endeavoured  lo  explain  the 
occurrLii'  e  of  erratic  blocks  as  a  result  of  the  transporUUun  of 
rock-inalenal  by  icel3ergs  and  llocs. 

The  chapter  on  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  includes  not  only  ,^ 
a  summary  of  their  distribution  and  tvianife  .rations,  but  also 
detailed  descripiions  of  the  distiict  of  Naples  and  Etna.  In 
describin[^  Monte  Somma,  and  ihe  volcanoes  of  the  Canary 
Isles  and  Santorin,  Lyell  opposes  the  theory  of  **  I'^levation- 
craters."  and  explains  tiic  circular  walU  of  inclined  strata  round 
a  central  crater  as  the  ruins  cd  former  cones  of  ejected  inaierial. 
In  connection  u  itli  earihr[uakcs,  alteiUion  is  especially  directed 
to  the  accompanying  pheuonicna  of  crust-fissures  and  akei na- 
tions of  level.  The  variations  at  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
near  Pozzuoli,  are  instanced  in  illustration  of  the  frequency 
with  which  chaii^es  of  level  may  take  place  in  opposite 
senses. 

The  slower  variations  of  level,  independent  of  vulcanism, 
and  affecting  large  areas,  were  not  fully  treated  by  Lyell  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  Ptinciples ;  but  after  his  travels  in 
Scandinavia,  a  chapter  on  this  subject  was  introduced,  and  in 
it  Lyell  supported  the  view  that  the  northern  portion  of 
Scandinavia  was  slowly  rising. 

Lyell  attributed  volcanoes  and  earthciuakes  to  the  high 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  crust  by  subterranean  vapours  and 
gases  which  become  heated  and  endeavour  to  expand. 
Chemical,  electrical,  and  magnetic  influences  cause,  according 
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to  Lyell,  local  rise  of  temperature  in  the  earth's  crust,  so  that 
larger  and  smaller  reservoirs  of  melted  rock-material  may 
accumulate.  If  the  water  and  gases  impregnating  the  rocks 
are  converted  into  vapour,  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes 
ensue.  The  slow  elevations  of  the  ground  are  also  referred  by 
Lyell,  in  the  later  editions  of  the  JVi/wip/eSy  to  subterranean 
rise  of  temperature  and  to  the  consequent  expansion  of  the 
solid  rocks,  wlrereas  decrease  of  temperature  or  the  removal  of 
gaseous  material  gives  origin  to  subterranean  cavities,  inthrows, 
and  subsidences. 

Lyell  was  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  an  opponent 
of  Lamarckism.  In  the  early  editions  of  the  I-riiiciples^  he 
recognised  the  occurrence  of  constant  change  in  the  organic 
world,  but  refused  to  associate  the  modification  of  living  forms 
with  any  definite  history  of  evolution  during  the  successive 
geological  ages.  He  began  with  the  fundamental  question 
whether  changes  in  the  animal  and  plant  world  were  still  in 
progress,  or  if  organic  creation  had  already  arrived  at  its 
highest  development.  After  discussing  I.aniarck's  views  on 
the  production  and  modification  of  organs,  Lyell  enumer- 
ated a  number  of  data  regarding  the  limits  of  variability 
of  wild  and  domestic  species  and  the  results  of  cross- 
breeding, and  expressed  his  conviction  that  each  species 
had  been  created  with  the  characteristics  still  presented  by 
it.  He  allowed  that  species  can  to  a  certain  extent  accom- 
modate themselves  to  their  environment,  but  asserted  that 
the  possible  changes  were  slight,  and  rapidly  accomplished, 
having  no  influence  upon  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  species.  He  held  that  unlimited  variability  was  further 
prevented  by  the  natural  aver^on  of  species  in  the  wild 
state  to  cross  breeding,  and  by  the  small  fertility  of  hybrids. 
Lyell  afterwards  revoked  these  opinionSi  a  change  in  his 
views  having  been  effected  by  the  writings  of  A.  R.  Wallace 
and  Charles  Darwin. 

The  two  famous  papers  of  these  authors  on  the  variability  of 
species  appeared  simultaneously  in  the  year  1858  in  the 
publications  of  the  Linnaean  Society.  Darwin's  epoch-making 
work  on  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection  was 
published  in  the  following  year,  and  another  work  of  that  year 
was  W.  Hooker's  Flora  ^Australia, 

Lyell,  together  with  the  great  zoologist  Huxley  and  the 
philosopher  Herbert  Spencer,  at  once  enthusiastically  accepted 
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and  upheld  the  newly-founded  doctrine  of  descent.  And  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  Principles,  published  in  1866,  contains  an 
excellent  account  of  the  leading  principles  of  Darwin's  work 
and  its  bearing  upon  scientific  thought.  The  chapter  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals,  upon  which 
Lyell  had  spent  considerable  care  in  earlier  editions,  had  to  be 
completely  re-written  in  the  light  of  Darwin's  theory.  As  it 
now  stands,  this  chapter  presents  a  wealth  of  fine  observations 
and  geological  conclusions,  and  is  an  admirable  model  of  the 
scientific  treatment  of  a  subject.  The  extinction  of  species  is 
explained  through  changes  both  in  the  organic  and  inorganic 
world,  the  appearance  of  new  species  is  attributed  to  the 
modification  of  progenitors. 

In  the  eleventh  edition,  Lyell  summarised  in  a  special 
chapter  the  chief  features  of  his  worl',  On  the  Age  of  the  Human 
Race^  which  had  been  published  in  1863.  In  LyelTs  opinion, 
all  human  races  and  sub  races  had  sprung  from  a  uniform 
prototype  which  had  originated  in  one  area  of  the  globe. 
All  the  early  human  remains  gave  evidence  that  the  state  of 
culture  of  the  first  ancestors  of  mankind  had  been  extremely 
low;  and  he  saw  no  reason  for  assuming  that  man  had  taken 
origin  through  any  other  agency  than  the  working  of  those 
universal  laws  which  had  determined  the  origin  of  species  in 
the  plant  and  anrniai  kingdoms  generally. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Frinciples,  afterwards  adapted 
as  the  Elem€7iis  of  Geo/o^y,  Lyell  followed  the  precedent  of 
Deshayes  and  Bronn  in  his  sub-division  of  the  Tertiary 
deposits.  He  calculated  the  percentage  of  living  raoUuscan 
species  present  in  the  successive  groups  of  the  Tertiary  strata, 
and  upon  the  percentages  fixed  a  definite  basis  of  sub-division 
into  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  formations.  Lyell  drew 
his  account  of  pre-Tertiary  formations  for  the  most  part  from 
the  text-books  of  Conybeare  and  De  la  Beche.  He  applied 
the  term  of  priviary  formations  to  the  plutoiiic  rocks  and  the 
crystalline  schists.  Lyell  opposed  the  idea  that  any  funda- 
mental distinction  existed  between  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks, 
and  assumed  that  granitic  and  other  coarse-grained  crystal- 
line rocks  might  still  be  in  course  of  formation  at  great  depths 
below  the  surface,  and  under  the  enormous  pressure  of  super- 
incumbent rocks.  He  showed  that  granite  liad  been  intruded 
at  various  geological  epochs,  and  was  by  no  means  invariably 
the  oldest  rock,  as  the  Wernerian  school  had  taught  Lyell 
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proposed  the  term  rnetamorphic  rock  for  the  crystalline  schists, 
which  he  regarded  as  normal  deposits  of  sand,  clay,  or  lime- 
stone, subsequently  altered  in  structure  by  contact  with  hot 
eruptive  material  and  by  subterranean  heat.  Thus  Lyell  in 
the  question  of  rock-metamorphism  at  first  preserved  precisely 
the  attitude  of  Hutton,  but  in  later  years  he  ascribed  the 
processes  of  crystallisation  partially  to  mechanical  causes,  more 
especially  to  strong  pressure. 

Tlie  appearance  of  Lyell's  Principles  was  epoch-making. 
Since  Werner,  no  geologist  had  in  such  a  high  degree  influ- 
enced and  re-modelled  the  views  of  geological  science.  Al- 
though, linlike  Werner,  Lyell  did  not  impart  his  ideas  directly 
as  a  teacher,  he  was  personally  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  greatest  of  his  contempor:^ries,  and  no  man 
could  uetter  appreciate  the  value  of  the  latent  currents  in 
scientific  thought,  nor  more  skilfully  reader  them  inteiiigible 
to  others 

Lyeli  was  a  master  of  clear  exposition;  his  writings  appealed 
to  a  wide  public,  attracting  many  to  give  more  serious  attention 
to  the  study  of  geology,  and  establishing  it  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  branches  of  science. 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  untiring  in  his  denunciation  of 
any  remnants  of  the  unfounded  hypotheses  promulgated  in 
earlier  centuries,  and  he  waged  a  constant  combat  against  the 
unscientific  fabric  of  the  Catastrophal  Theory.  He  taught 
the  Unitormitarian  doctrine  of  Hutton  and  Playfair.  The 
earth,  in  Lyell's  opinion,  is  the  scene  of  never-ceasing  change ; 
but  while  on  the  one  hand  he  refused  to  accept  the  idea  of 
universal  catastrophes,  on  the  other  he  saw  no  direct  evidence 
of  progress  and  development  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 
The  Uniformitarian  doctrine  recognises  neither  begin nmg  nor 
end  in  the  earth's  history,  and  opposes  just  as  strongly  as  the 
Catastrophal  Theory  the  conception  of  a  progressive  evolu- 
tion. 

Lyeirs  views  were  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  in  Great 
Britain,  and  have  there  had  a  lasting  influence  upon  the 
methods  and  tendencies  of  geological  research.  In  Germany 
also,  where  Von  Hoff  had  paved  the  way,  Lyell's  works 
attained  immediate  celebrity,  and  were  made  widely  known 
by  several  translations.  But  the  personal  influence  of  Von 
Humboldt  and  Leopold  von  Buch  was  still  too  powerful  to 
allow  a  rapid  acceptance  of  the  Uniformitarian  doctrine. 
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France  was  even  more  reserved  towards  this  aspect  of  LyeU's 
work.  The  ide/ts  of  Cuvier  were  deeply  rooted,  and  were  ably 
supported  by  Blie  de  Beaumont  and  Alcide  d'Orbigny.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  death  of  these  two  gifted  scientists  that 
the  Uniformitarians  could  become  successful  Many  of  Lyell  s 
opinions,  more  especially  his  theories  regarding  crystalline 
schists,  were  warmly  contested,  and  his  explanation  of  vol- 
canic phenomena  and  mountain-making  was  afterwards  found 
Insufficient  At  the  same  time,  the  leading  principle  of  his 
geological  teaching — that  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  events 
of  the  past  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  the  natural 
forces  still  acting — has  remained  as  the  secure  basis  of 
all  modern  geological  investigation.  The  recognition  of 
this  grand  principle  gave  a  new  significance  to  dynamical 
geology,  and  brought  it  at  once  into  prominence  among 
geologists. 

Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  wrote  in  1835  excellent  in- 
troduction to  dynamical  geology,  entitled  I/aw  to  Observe; 
in  later  editions,  the  title  was  changed  to  The  Geological 
Observer,  De  la  Beche  followed  essentially  the  same 
method  as  Lyell,  and  his  book,  which  is  full  of  new  obser- 
vations and  facts,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  supplement 
to  Lyell's  Principles, 

A.  Geological  Action  of  the  Atmosphere. — The  destructive  and 
constructive  activity  of  the  atmosphere  plays  in  general  but  a 
small  part  in  the  conformation  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  neglected  by  geologists.  Chemical  effects  can 
only  be  produced  by  the  atmosphere  in  its  combination  with 
water  or  living  organisms.  Mechanical  forms  of  destruction 
are  effected  by  the  atmosphere  in  all  regions  subject  to  marked 
extremes  of  seasonal  or  diurnal  temperature,  the  wasting  of 
the  rocks  being  considerably  aided  by  the  strain  of  alternating 
expansions  and  contractions.  The  geographer  Livingstone 
was  the  first  who  observed  that  in  the  African  deserts  sliarp 
fragments  sprang  away  with  a  ringing  tone  from  the  basalt  rock 
whenever  a  hot  day  was  succeeded  by  a  night  with  very  low 
temperature.  Other  travellers  have  since  confirmed  this 
observation,  and  have  ascertained  that  the  so-called  "  Ham- 
niada"  region  undoubtedly  owes  its  surface-mantle  of  angular 
fragmeiils  of  stone  to  the  destructive  effects  of  rapid  variations 
of  temperature. 
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According  to  Tietze  (1886),  the  diMs  in  the  sterile  rainless 
mountain-territories  of  Persia  is  chiefly  produced  by  the  dis* 
integrating  influence  of  insolation.  Ag^in,  in  the  region  above 
the  snow-line  in  mountain-cbainsy  the  accumulations  of  deMs 
are  attributable  to  the  daily  alternation  of  frost  and  warmtli; 
but  in  most  areas  the  strain  is  occasioned  not  so  much  by  the 
rapid  change  of  tempeiature  as  by  the  presence  of  water  in 
the  fine  rock-fissures,  and  the  pressure  exerted  during  alternate 
freezing  and  evaporation  of  the  water. 

The  geological  effects  of  the  wind  are  of  importance; 
Neglecting  here  the  disturbances  caused  by  hurricanes,  many 
striking  phenomena  have  been  traced  to  the  influence  of 
wind-borne  sand  or  dust  As  early  as  1847,  Naumann 
described  polished  and  furrowed  rocks  near  Hohburg,  in 
Saxony,  and  erroneously  ascribed  the  appearance  to  the 
action  of  ice.  Heim  in  two  papers,  in  1870  and  1874, 
showed  that  the  markings  on  the  rocks  had  been  pro- 
duced  by  wind-swept  grains  of  dust  and  sand.  Similar 
wind  scratches  had  been  mentioned  by  Blake  in  1855,  and 
by  Gilbert  in  1874,  from  the  western  states  of  America. 
Zittel,  Rolland,  Walther,  and  others  have  reported  how  fre- 
quently one  may  observe  wind-worn  rocks  in  the  Sahara 
with  a  polished  glassy  surface,  dotted  with  cavities,  or  deeply 
scored  and  fluted 

Other  phenomena  of  a  more  imposing  nature  in  the  great 
desert  wastes  and  steppes  owe  their  origin  to  the  wind  In 
the  Monument  Park  of  Colorado^  the  numerous  picturesque- 
looking  rocky  pillars  with  a  narrow  basis  have  been  explained 
by  Gilbert  as  remnants  left  by  wind-weathering.  The  clouds 
of  dust  borne  along  by  the  wind  attack  chiefly  the  lower  levels 
of  the  pillars,  and  reduce  these  so  that  the  top-heavy  upper 
portions  are  gradually  undermined  Similar  appearances  in 
the  Arabian  desert  have  been  described  by  Fraas,  who  called 
them  *'  Fur-cap  Rocks,"  on  account  of  their  characteristic  form ; 
Walther  called  them  ''Mushroom"  rocks.  More  recently, 
'*  three-cornered  "  rocks  in  the  dunes  and  steppes  of  Northern 
Europe,  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna, 
and  other  European  localities,  have  been  attributed  to  the  work 
of  the  wind  In  the  Sahara,  pillars  or  table-like  eminences 
have  been  undercut  by  wind-borne  dust  and  sand,  and  remain 
as  "island  rocks" — the  so-called  "gurs  of  the  desert"  Long- 
continued  action  of  the  wind  may  hollow  out  basin-shaped 
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cavities^  channels,  and  tunnels  in  sand-dunes»  clay,  and  loess 
deposits,  and  in  glacier  ice. 

The  formation  of  sand-dunes  is  due  to  the  driving  action  of 
prevailing  winds  blowing  over  flat  sea-boards  and  arid  inland 
districts.  Lyell,  De  la  Beche^  and  t.\ie  de  Beaumont  were 
among  the  earlier  investigators  of  sand-dunes,  and  later  authors 
have  added  much  to  our  information  on  the  changes  of  shape, 
the  mode  of  travel,  and  the  particular  kinds  of  sand  character- 
istic of  the  dunes  in  various  localities. 

The  clay  deposits  so  widely  distributed  in  the  Pampas  of 
South  America  were  considered  by  A.  Bravard  in  1837  to  be 
seolian  or  wind-blown  deposits ;  but  Burmeister  regarded 
them  as  fluviatile  in  origin,  and  Santiago  Roth  as  pirtially 
noarine  and  partially  fluviatile  in  origin,  afterwards  altered  by 
the  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  term  "  loess "  has  been  applied  to  yellowish  clay  or 
loam  deposits,  which  were  first  described  in  the  Rhine  Valley, 
and  have  been  found  to  be  present  sometimes  in  remarkable 
thickness  over  wide  tracts  of  country.  Baron  von  Richthofen 
found  in  China  that  these  deposits  attained  thicknesses  of 
1500  to  2000  feet,  and  occurred  locally  as  high  as  7000  feet 
above  sea-leveL  He  noted  the  want  of  stratification  and  the 
uniform  character  of  loess  deposits  over  great  distances,  its 
constituents  being  invariably  the  finest  particles  of  sand,  clay, 
and  limestone,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  ground  might 
be  upon  which  the  loess  had  gathered.  He  further  observed 
its  porous  structure,  and  showed  that  the  rootlets  of  grass 
growing  on  its  surface  gave  origin  to  pipes  similnr  to  those 
which  perforated  the  whole  mass.  Another  important  feature 
was  the  rich  occurrence  of  remains  of  land  molluscs,  and  of 
herbivorous  and  other  mammals,  whereas  fresh-water  shells 
were  absent.  Upon  the  evidence  of  those  observations,  Von 
Richthofen  concluded  that  the  loess  had  originated  as  wind- 
drift.  And  he  pointed  out  how  the  dry,  Hne-grained  material, 
readily  transported  by  wind,  would  naturally  tend  to  accumu- 
late on  vast  steppes  covered  with  grassy  vegetation.  At  the 
same  time.  Von  Richthofen  recognised  a  "lake-loess"  in 
certain  localities,  in  the  formation  of  which  water  had 
participated. 

This  explanation  or  Von  Richthofen's  was  then  applied  to 
European  occurrences  of  loess  deposits,  but  the  question 
seems  to  be  one  which  has  to  be  de^termined  independently 
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in  each  locality.  A  number  of  geologists  have  upheld  the 
oi)iiiion  of  T.yell  and  Agassiz  that  loess  was  of  lacustrine  or 
fluvio  glacial  origin.  Giimbel,  in  discussing  the  Bavarian 
loess  deposits,  drew  attention  more  especially  to  the  effects  ol 
intermittent  inundations  of  land  during  the  frequent  oscilla- 
tions in  the  retreat  of  the  Alpine  glaciers.  I^peyres, 
Baltzer,  De  Lapparent,  and  others  think  that  torrential  rains 
and  other  subaerial  forms  of  water  have  assisted  in  the  for^ 
mation  of  loess. 

B.  Gcofo^ical  Action  oj  IVaUr^  Sf*rin^5.^yN9X^x  takes 
undoubtedly  the  first  and  most  important  place  amongst  the 
epigene  geological  agents.  Its  chemical  and  mechanical 
activities  are  partly  destructive,  partly  reproductive.  They 
affect  the  whole  surface,  and  have  not  only  determined 
the  present  conformation  of  our  planet,  but  have  also  given 
origin  to  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  rock-material  of 
the  Earth's  crust 

The  authors  who  have  contributed  most  to  r^m  l:nov.l  dge 
regarding  water  circulating  in  the  ground  are  Bischof,  Para- 
melle,  Lersch,  and  Daubr^  Giistav  Bischof  wrote  the  first 
scientific  account  of  springs,  illustrating  it  with  his  own 
numerous  observations  on  the  relations  of  the  undeiground 
water  in  the  Rhine  Valleyi  on  the  ascent  of  springs,  on 
Artesian  wells,  and  subterranean  water-courses.  Many  of  the 
examples  cited  by  Bischof  are  now  familiar  in  text  books  of 
geology  and  physical  gcogmph  y.  VArtde  dkmtvrir  ies  Sources^ 
a  work  written  by  Ai)b^  Paramelle,  and  translated  into 
German  by  0>tta  in  1856,  contains  excellent  hints  on 
the  methods  of  finding  springs  and  underground  water. 
Paramelle  was  the  most  successful  water-diviner  that  ever 
lived;  France  owes  to  him  the  disclosure  of  numerous 
springs.  In  1864  and  1865  B.  M.  Lersch  published  at 
lierlin  his  books  on  the  Chemistry  and  the  Physics  of  Natural 
Waters.  His  Hydro-Chemistry  gives  especial  attention  to  the 
therapeutic  as[)ects;  while  in  the  Hydrophysics  there  is,  in 
addition  to  his  own  observations,  a  carefully  collected  and 
,  accurate  account  of  all  springs  previously  mentioned  in 
literature.  Although  the  arrangement  of  this  work  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  the  fund  of  information  which  it  contains 
gives  it  permanent  value  as  a  book  of  reference. 

The  most  complete  works  on  natural  waters  are  those 
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published  in  1887  by  Daubr^,^  under  the  titles  of  Zes  eaux 
sauS'terraines  <l  rkpoque  adudle^  and  Les  eaux  sous-Urraines 
aux  hpoques  ancienms.  They  treat  m  a  comprehensive  and 
scientific  manner  the  origin,  the  geological  occurrence,  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  normal  springs,  under- 
ground waters,  mineral  and  thermal  springs.  In  an  earlier 
work,  Daubr6e  had  described  the  results  of  his  experimental 
researches  on  the  permeability  of  different  kinds  of  rock. 
The  famous  author  was  not  content  with  a  record  of  his 
own  wide  knowledge  and  experience  of  springs,  but  exhausted 
all  geological  and  geographical  literature  on  the  subject,  and 
even  referred  to  special  technical  estimates  and  journals. 
In  the  first  volume^  Daubr^e  devoted  a  chapter  to  Artesian 
wells,  which  he  classified  according  to  the  geological  age 
of  the  particular  water-bearing  strata.  He  distinguished 
common  or  normal  springs  and  thermcU  springs  whose  water 
moves  according  to  hydrostatic  laws,  from  the  underground 
waters  forced  onward  by  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases,  or  by 
vapour.  The  second  volume  contains  an  account  of  the 
chemical  composition  and  the  temperature  of  springs  and 
underground  water,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
Earth's  heat  and  the  possible  significance  of  the  circulation 
and  ingress  of  water  in  deep  horizons  of  the  crust  as  a  means 
of  inducing  volcanism.   The  last  volume  treats  of  the  geological 

^  Gabriel  August  Daubr^,  born  at  Metz,  studied  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  Paris ;  began  his  career  as  a  miDing  engineer  in  1834,  and  was 

sent  to  England,  Sweden,  and  Norway  on  a  commission  from  the  Govern- 
ment. As  mining  engineer  and  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  in 
Strasburc,  he  devolecl  his  lime  to  the  geological  relations  of  Alsace,  and 
published  in  1849  a  geological  map  of  Lower  Alsace,  following  it  in  1852 
by  an  excellent  geological  description  of  this  neighbourhood.  During  the 
years  1857-61  Daubrec  was  engaged  in  leading  and  collecting  the  springs 
of  Plonibieres,  and  had  opportunities  of  making  important  observations 
on  the  chemical  action  of  thermal  water.  These  were  the  basis  of  his 
subsequent  experimental  attempts  to  determine  the  geological  action  of 
superheated  aqueous  vapours.  In  1861  he  became  Professor  of  Geology 
at  the  Museum  in  Paris,  and  displayed  untiring  energy  in  tliis  capacity,  at 
the  same  lime  carrying  out  a  brilliant  scries  of  exi^cvimcntal  researches  for 
which  his  name  will  ever  remain  famous  in  the  annals  of  geology.  From 
the  year  1862  Daubr^  also  taught  mineralogy  at  the  School  of  Mines, 
and  in  1872  he  was  made  Director  of  that  institute.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  the  pubhca- 
lion  of  the  special  geological  map.  Daubrec  died  in  Paris  on  the  29th 
May  1S96.  lie  was  throufihout  his  long  and  active  career  greatly  revered 
and  loved  for -bis  amiable  disposition  and  noble,  consdentious  character. 
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work  accomplished  now  and  in  former  epochs  by  the  physical 
and  chemical  agencies  of  subterranean  water. 

Chemical  Action  of  Water. — The  importance  of  water  as  a 
chemical  agent  was  early  recognised,  and  its  corrosive  effects 
on  rocks  were  frequently  discussed  in  the  older  literature 
K.  G.  Bischof^  created  a  new  scientific  basis  for  this  field  of 
geology.  With  admirable  mastery  of  the  subject,  Bischof  set 
forth  in  his  Text-book  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology 
(1846-47)  all  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  when 
meteoric  water  and  different  kinds  of  aqueous  solutions  come 
in  contact  with  rocks.  He  also  enumerated  and  described  the 
minerals  and  rocks  according  to  their  chemical  composition, 
structure,  texture,  and  characteristic  modes  of  decomposition. 
The  new  branch  of  geology  thus  outlined  by  Bischof  attracted 
great  interest,  and  soon  a  large  number  of  special  memoirs 
made  their  appearance.  One  of  the  best  known  works  on 
mineral  decomposition  was  published  in  1886  by  Sterry 
Hunt ;  it  treats  for  the  most  part  the  appearances  of  decay  in 
crystalline  rocks. 

Evidences  of  meteoric  weathering  of  the  rocks  are  shown  in 
the  changes  of  colour  produced  by  oxidation,  and  in  the 
removal  of  the  more  soluble  mineral  constituents  of  rocks. 
The  superficial  inequalities  and  degradation  pro  liiccd  by  sub- 
aerial  agents  are  enlianced  by  the  percolation  of  water  through 
the  body  of  the  rock.  Continued  disintegration  of  the  rocks 
gives  origin  to  soils  and  coarser  debris,  and  the  effect  of  dis- 
integration may  often  extend  to  a  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface,  gradually  rotting  and  loosening  a  whole  mass  of 
rork.  The  weathering  caused  by  chemical  changes  alone 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  leading  factor  in  producing 
land-forms.  Only  the  minor  features  of  surface  conformation 
are  due  to  the  decay  of  rock  in  situ.  The  chemical  and 
mechanical  forces  of  water  must  combine  to  produce  the 
major  effects  in  surface  conformation.  The  rapid  removal  of 
decaying  mineral  matter  by  streams  and  rivers  exposes  fresh 
rock  surfaces  to  the  disintegrating  chemical  action  of  the 

•  Karl  Gustav  Bischof,  born  1792  in  Nurnberg,  studied  in  Erlangen,  and 
was  afterwards  a  university  tutor  there.  In  1819  he  was  made  extra- 
ordinary Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Bonn ;  in  1822  he  received  the  full 
professorship,  and  contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  the  fame  of  that 
university ;  died  30th  November  1S70  at  lionn. 
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atmosphere.  The  fresh  surfaces  in  turn  decompose,  and  the 
cycle  of  diemical  transformation  and  denudation  goes  on  until 
a  land  area  acquires  the  particular  aspect  of  erosion  which  the 
eye  has  learned  to  associate  with  certain  characters  of  rock, 
and  conditions  of  altitude,  of  meteorology,  and  of  drainage. 
The  final  phases  of  the  work  of  denudation  would  be  to  reduce 
a  land  surface  to  sea-level  unless  other  circumstances  con- 
spired to  prevent  complete  degradation  of  the  land. 

Highly  characteristic  forms  of  weathering  may  be  produced 
in  cases  where  c^ain  portions  of  a  sheet  of  rock  are  more 
soluble  than  others,  and  become  a  more  easy  prey  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  disintegration.  Heim  has  described  the  scenic  effects 
due  to  the  weathering  of  the  different  kinds  of  rock-material 
exposed  in  many  of  the  mountain  plateaux  of  the  Alps. 
Irregular,  boldly-hewn  outlines  and  sharp  aiguilles  are  char- 
acteristic forms  in  the  crystalline  masses  composed  of  coarse- 
grained granitoid  rocks  at  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Alps;  the 
finely-serrated  ridges  with  steep  slopes  and  grassy  hollows  are 
characteristic  of  the  softer  shales  and  clays,  while  the  lime- 
stone and  dolomite  mountains  present  alternating  terraces  and 
prominent  escarpments  capped  by  picturesque  summit  forms; 
in  some  cases,  wid^  summit-plateaux  have  been  rendered  almost 
impassable  by  the  innumerable  petty  pinnacles  and  ravines 
into  which  the  rock  has  been  weathered.  Such  summit- 
plateaux  are  known  as  "  Karrenfelder." 

The  precise  origin  of  the  Karrenfelder"  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  discussion.  Among  the  earlier  Alpine  authors, 
Scheuchzer  and  De  Saussure  attributed  these  limestone  wastes 
to  the  erosive  action  of  occasional  floods.  Hirzel,  who  in 
1829  introduced  the  term  of  ^^KarreUi''  attributed  them  to 
combined  mechanical  and  chemical  weathering  acting  upon 
perpendicular  limestone  strata  at  a  certain  height  above  sea- 
level.  Among  recent  authors,  Von  Richthofen,  Heim,  Mojsi- 
sovics,  and  many  others  explained  the  jagged  and  channeled 
character  of  these  high  plateaux  as  in  the  main  a  chemical 
effect,  due  to  the  action  of  rain-water  containing  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  solution,  upon  the  lime  carbonate  of  the  rock. 
Favre,  on  the  other  hand,  associated  the  particular  effect  with 
the  mechanical  operations  of  glacial  water. 

Mojsisovics  has  described  characteristic  "  Karrenfelder  in 
Carniola  like  those  in  other  limestone  groups  of  the  Alps,  and 
has  also  observed  funnel-shaped  depressions  on  the  surface  of 
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Ihe  limestone  rocks  of  that  locaUty>  which  he  attributes  to  the 
chemical  effects  of  rain-water  acting  upon  the  surface. 

These  Camiola  cavities  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
'*dolinas"  or  swallow-holes,''  which  are  of  common  occur* 
rence  in  many  limestone  areas.  The  latter  are  explained  as 
insinktngs  of  the  surface  which  have  taken  place  after  the  suIh 
jacent  mass  of  limestone  has  been  undermined  by  subterranean 
caverns.  Recent  geological  writings  have  shown  that  dolinaa 
pre-eminently  occur  along  natural  joints  and  fault-planes,  into 
which  surface-water  readily  passes^ 

While  dolinas,  Camiola  cavities,  and  '*  Karrenfelder "  are 
forms  of  erosion  limited  to  limestone  mountains  or  table-lands 
whose  rock  is  firm  and  compact,  the  so-called  geological 
"  organs  "  or  earth-pipes  (sand-pipes,  sink-holes)  occur  chiefly 
in  plains  whose  rock-material  consists  of  soft,  fissured  lime* 
stone,  calcareous  conglomerate  or  gypsum.  They  are  cyltn* 
drical  or  funnel-shaped  cavities,  generally  upright  in  position, 
and  filled  partially  or  wholly  by  loam,  mud,  or  sand 

Sand-pipes  were  first  described  by  Brongniart  and  Cuvier 
(1811)  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  were  called 
**Puits  Naturels."  In  1813,  Mathieu  described  similar  pipes, 
narrowing  towards  the  base,  at  Petersberg,  near  Maes&icbt, 
and  he  called  them  ^'Orgues  g^ologiquesi^  the  name  which 
is  still  commonly  used.  Other  writers  of  that  ttme^  GiUet* 
Laumont  and  Bory,  explained  them  as  due  to  the  solvent  and 
mechanical  action  of  water,  infiltrating  from  the  surface,  but 
this  idea  was  contested  by  later  writers,  and  various  erroneous 
explanations  were  offered.  Lyell  and  Prestwich  examined  the 
earth-pipes  and  sack-shaped  depressions  in  the  chalk  of  the 
south  of  England;  and  they  proved  beyond  dotibt  that  these 
hollows  had  been  eroded  by  the  chemical  action  of  surface 
water  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  which  had  primarily  found  its 
way  along  any  surface  crack,  or  the  fine  tubular  perforations 
formed  by  the  root-growths  of  the  surface  vegetation.  The 
infilling  of  sand  and  clay  was  derived  from  the  surface  layers 
and  soil. 

In  the  Bavarian  plain,  Penck's  recent  researches  on  the 
glacial  and  interglacial  deposits  have  brought  to  light  many 

fine  examples  of  sand-pipes  occurring  in  the  nagelflue  or 
rough  limestone  conglomerate  deposits  laid  down  by  glacial 
floods.  PencW  thought  the  sand-pipes  had  been  hollowed  out 
during  the  period  when  the  nagelflue  presented  a  surface 
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eiposed  to  aubaerial  weathering,  and  that  some  of  the  fine^ 
loose  clays  had  afterwards  sunk  into  the  erosive  and  pitted 
surface  of  the  nagelflue  rock.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
sand  or  clay  in  the  pipes  undoubtedly  represents  the  insoluble 
residue  left  after  the  removal  in  solution  of  the  calcareous 
material  in  the  conglomerate. 

Subterranean  caverns  always  formed  a  subject  of  general 
interest  in  literature^  and  have  given  rise  to  many  traditions 
and  superstitions.  The  ancients  held  them  to  be  entrances 
into  the  lower  world,  and  the  home  of  nymphs  and  fauns.  In 
later  centuries  literature  peopled  them  with  all  kinds  of  ima- 
gincay  beings,  fairies,  dragons,  dwarfs,  and  evil  spirits,  and 
ascribed  their  origin  to  earthquakes^  inthrows  of  the  Earth's 
crust,  subterranean  fires  and  floods. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Leibnitz  gave 
an  accurate  description  of  the  Baumann  cave  in  the  Harz 
district,  and  Valvasor  examined  the  caves  in  Camiola.  During 
the  foUoiring  century,  although  the  number  of  accurate  descrip- 
tions increaised,  little  advance  was  made  in  the  explanation  of 
their  mode  and  origin.  Kant's  Text-^k  of  Physical  Geography 
(1801)  attributes  the  origin  of  caves  partly  to  the  erosion  of 
the  rodt  by  water,  partly  to  outbreaks  of  fire. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  literature  of  caves  b^an  with  Esper's 
investigation  (1770-90)  of  fossil  remains  of  mammalian  bones 
discovered  in  the  French  caves.  Interest  then  centred  in  the 
palseontological  significance  of  the  remains  in  cave-deposits. 
Cuvier's  Rtcherehis  sur  Us  cssemenis  fossiUs  contains  an  able 
summary  of  all  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  cave- 
remains  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  two  brothers  Wagner,  in  Germany,  and  Buckland  by 
his  standard  work  on  the  Diluvial  Remains  of  England^ 
worthily  followed  Esper's  example  in  collecting  information 
and  examining  ossiferous  caverns.  The  work  of  Schmirling,  in 
Iklf^ium,  won  well-merited  fame  on  account  of  its  splendid 
illustrations;  it  was  descriptive  of  the  caverns  in  the  province 
of  Lic^e  (1833-34).  Marcel  de  Serres  in  183S  published  his 
interesting  Essay  on  the  Causes  which  have  coniribuUd  io  the 
AcLtitnuiation  of  Fossil  Bones  in  Caves. 

There  is  now  scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  origin  of  caves.  A  few  caves  occur  in  cr)  .stalline  or  clastic 
roi  ks  ,  they  are  the  result  eiiiu-r  of  tectonic  disturbances,  or 
ihey  rcprciciil  spaces  that  have  foraied  duiing  the  cooling  of 
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volcanic  magmas.  The  great  majority  of  caves  occur  in  lime- 
stone, dolomite,  or  gypsum  deposits,  and  owe  their  origin 
primarily  to  the  solvent  agency  of  the  water  circulating  through 
the  ground.  Water  as  it  passes  down  rock-fissures  attacks  the 
sides  of  the  rock  and  widens  its  own  channel,  the  solvent 
action  of  the  water  being  greater  when  it  is  surcharged  with 
carbonic  acid.  Larger  water-courses  find  their  way  into  the 
widened  fissures  and  may  erode  complicated  systems  of  tunnels 
and  grottoes  like  those  in  Carniola,  where  the  subterranean 
streams  act  both  chemically  and  mechanically  on  the  neigh- 
bouring rock.  The  streams  partially  dissolve  the  material, 
partially  carry  it  away  in  suspension,  or  leave  a  finely-ground, 
insoluble  deposit  on  the  floor  of  the  cave  known  as  *'red 
earth." 

The  caverns  may  be  further  enlarged  by  collapse  of  the  roof 
from  time  to  time.  Frequently  surface-material,  or  organic 
remains  imbedded  in  the  deposits  above,  are  thus  introduced 
into  limestone  caverns.  A  stream  or  river-channel  eroded  in  a 
limestone  bed  may  be  intercepted  by  the  occurrence  of  clefts 
and  swallow-holes,  and  the  superficial  stream  may  thus  be 
guided  into  the  system  of  subterranean  intricacies  which  had 
been  previously  excavated  by  the  chemical  action  of  under- 
ground water. 

Many  caverns  were  undoubtedly  used  by  the  mammals  of 
the  diluvial  period  as  shelter-places,  just  as  they  were  after- 
wards used  by  primjeval  man.  Often,  however,  the  remains  of 
mammals  that  are  found  imbedded  in  the  soft  clay,  sand,  or 
loam  have  been  subsequently  swept  into  the  caves  from  the 
surface  in  consequence  of  roof  collapse.  During  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy 
among  the  authorities  on  cave  remains  whether  man  was  or 
was  not  a  contemporary  of  the  cave-bear,  the  mammoth,  the 
woolly-haired  rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct  mammals  in  Europe. 
The  newest  contributions  to  the  literature  of  ossiferous  caves 
deal  more  with  their  topography,  physiography,  and  acces- 
sibility. T!\e  year  1894  was  marked  by  the  publication  of  two 
pioneer  works  in  this  particular  aspect  of  the  study  of  caves, 
the  one  by  tiie  Austrian  writer,  Franz  Kraus,  the  other  by  the 
French  writer,  E.  A.  Martel. 

The  purely  mechanical  activity  of  running  water  is  expressed 
in  the  removal  and  transportation  of  loosened  fragments  of 
rock  (ablation),  in  the  grinding  action  of  the  transported 
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material  as  it  rubs  against  the  floor  and  sides  of  streana  and 
river-channels  (erosion),  and  in  the  accumulation  of  the  trans- 
ported material  as  sediments  (deposition).  The  strength  of 
the  processes  of  transporUition  and  erosion  depends  on  the 
volume  and  velocity,  or  the  niipulse,  of  the  running  water. 
The  transportation  power  of  streams  and  rivers  is  under 
ordinary  circumstances  confined  within  their  channels,  but 
although  of  luiiUed  extent  it  is  a  phenoni'jnon  ai  parent  to 
every  observer  because  of  the  enere^y  of  motioti  displayed. 
The  washinGj  away  of  rock-material  by  ram  is  much  less 
apparent,  but  it  is  extended  over  far  vaster  tracts  of  country. 

A  great  incentive  was  given  to  the  scientitlc  study  of  surface- 
forms  and  their  causes  by  the  brilliant  work  of  the  American 
investigators,  Haydcn,  Powell,  Gilbert,  Dulton,  and  oti:iers. 
While  they  described  the  wonderful  river  erosion  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  table-lands  of  the  western  states,  European 
travellers  were  making  known  the  characteristic  forms  of 
erosion  in  the  high  and  barren  territories  of  inland  Africa  and 
Asia.  There  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  are  chiefly  due  to 
the  periodic  occurrence  of  torrential  rains  and  the  consequent 
sudden  increase  or  rapid  rise  of  mountain-streams,  which  rush 
as  destructive  floods  over  the  table-lands,  and  retreat  and 
diminish  no  less  rapidly  than  they  arose. 

Earth-pillars  or  pyramids  o^ur  in  majestic  forms  in  some 
places,  and  offer  more  familiar  examples  of  the  surface-waste 
accomplished  chiefly  by  rain.  In  miniature,  the  formation  of 
an  earth'pillar  may  be  observed  in  any  thick  foliage  wood  after 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  The  drops  as  they  fall  from  the 
leaves  upon  the  soil  sometimes  alight  upon  small  pebbles, 
sometimes  upon  soft  humus.  The  latter  is  readily  washed 
away,  the  pebbles  remain  and  serve  as  protecting  caps  to  the 
soil  immediately  below,  so  that  each  pebble  and  the  under- 
lying soil  gradually  stands  out  as  an  individual  column.  Rain- 
eroded  pillars  occurring  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  Hautes  Alpes 
were  described  in  1841  by  Surell;  Sir  Charles  Lyell  described 
pillars  in  the  morainic  conglomerate  in  the  Tyrol,  where  the 
larger  boulders  had  served  as  cap  ping-stones.  Hayden  made 
known  magnificent  examples  in  the  conglomerate  rock  of 
Colorado.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  described  their  occurrence  at 
Fochabers,  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  in  Old  Red  con- 
glomerates. 

Although  many  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  devoted 
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attention  to  the  erosion  eflfected  by  running  water,  their  re- 
searches lacked  a  scientific  basis,  Guettard  had  alr^y  laid 
hold  of  the  main  principles  of  ablation  and  erosion  when  he,  in 
1774,  set  forth  the  "degradation"  of  mountdns  and  the  whole 
earth  surface.  Targioni  also  explained  surface  conformation 
upon  true  principles ;  while  Eber  was  such  an  ardent  believer 
in  Guettard's  views  that  he  drew  accurate  panoramas  of  the 
Swiss  Alps  in  order  that  posterity  might  be  enabled  to  recognise 
subsequent  changes  in  surface  conformation.  On  the  other 
hand,  De  Maillet  and  Buffon  attributed  the  excavation  of 
valleys  to  the  action  of  submarine  currents  during  ihc  retreat 
of  the  ocean  and  the  emergence  of  islands  and  continents. 
These  views  were  afterwards  upheld  by  Cuvier,  Dc  SaussurL*, 
and  Werner,  and  recur  in  some  measure  in  the  early  edilioas 
of  Lyeirs  Principles, 

Pallas  thought  the  destruction  of  mountains  and  the  forma- 
tion of  valleys  was  associated  with  intermittent  local  llouds, 
and  this  explanation  found  favour  with  liucklarid,  Sedgwick 
(1825),  Daubeny  (1S31  ),  I'lie  de  Beaumont  (1829),  ar.d  iiuny 
uLliers.  Tliis  tlieory  gas  c  support  to  the  *  *  diluvialists,"  who 
taui^ht  thai  the  Mosaic  flood  was  the  final  and  graiuJcst  event 
in  a  series  of  inundations,  and  l!i at  which  had  mainly  shaped 
the  present  surface  conformation  ot  the  globe.  It  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  Buck  land  introduced  the  term  denuiiation 
to  express  the  scouring  and  h< allowing  of  the  continents  which 
he  attributed  to  the  action  of  a  universal  flood. 

But  the  more  natural  principles  inculcate  d  by  Gucttard  and 
Targioni  steadily  made  their  way  as  the  nuuiljer  of  geological 
observations  inci cased.  Hutton  and  Tlayfair,  by  their  admir- 
ilile  treatment  of  the  subject,  u[>cned  up  this  held  of  research 
upon  scientific  lines.  In  France  and  England,  during  the 
early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Monilosier  and 
Poulett-Scrope  explained  the  origin  of  many  valleys  solely  as 
a  result  of  the  erosive  activity  of  streams,  and  this  was  the 
view  supported  by  Von  Hoff  and  Kiahn  in  Germany.  In  1S29 
Murchi?>un  and  LycU  together  wrote  an  essay  "On  the  Excava- 
tion of  Valleys,"  in  which  they  showed  their  apj)re(Maiion  of 
the  potency  of  river  erosion.  This  explanation  then  came  to 
be  currently  accepted ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  freely  admitted 
that  many  valleys  owe  their  primary  origin  to  tectonic  causes. 

LycU  was  tiie  nrbt  to  investigate  the  work  done  by  erosion 
within  a  definite  period  of  time.    Upon  the  basis  of  the 
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advance  of  erosion  he  made  a  calculation  of  the  n<;re  of  the  - 
Niagara  Falls;  his  result  was  afterwards  modified  by  Wood- 
ward and  Gilbert.  In  the  second  half  of  this  century,  the 
rate  of  river  erosion  has  been  examined  in  minute  detail. 
Physicists,  geographers,  and  engineers  have  combined  tlieir 
efforts  to  obtain  an  accurate  determination  of  tlie  rate  of 
movement  in  the  different  parts  of  a  river  course,  and  the 
corres[)onding  capacity  of  the  stream  to  transport  solid 
material.  Geologists  especially  investigated  the  abrasive  work 
effected  by  the  transported  pebbles  and  sand  in  deepening 
and  widening  a  river-channel.  In  American  literature,  the 
writings  that  had  the  most  marked  influence  upon  con- 
temporary science  were  Dana's  publications  in  the  Ref-oris  of 
Wilkes^  Exploring  Expedition  and  his  Manual  of  Geology 
(1863),  and  Newberry*s  "Description  of  the  Grand  Canon  ' 
in  his  Report  upon  Colorado  (1861). 

Oldham  elucidated  \\\  1859  the  erosion  of  tlic  valleys  in 
the  Khasi  Hills  of  India,  Rubidge  investigated  the  work  of 
water  in  erodmg  the  wSouth  Africaii  valleys,  and  in  1870, 
Blanford  gave  an  account  of  the  Abyssinian  valleys.  Green- 
wood, Jukes,  Whitaker,  and  Topley  dealt  exhaustively  with 
the  erosion  of  English  river-valleys.  In  1869,  Riitimeyer 
published  at  Bale  his  famous  work  on  Valley  and  Lake 
Formation,  w!iich  has  exerted  a  permanent  influence  upon 
geological  thought.  Riitimeyer  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
majority  of  the  mountain-valleys  in  Switzerland,  including  the 
largest  river- valleys,  had  originated  only  in  virtue  of  stream 
erosion,  but  that  long  geological  periods  had  been  occupied 
in  the  excavation  of  the  channels.  The  commencement  of 
the  valley  erosion  had  been  coeval  with  the  uprise  of  the  Alps, 
but  erosion  had  not  always  progressed  with  the  same  intensity. 
Erosion  had  worked  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  backward 
and  upward  to  higher  levels,  consequently  the  different  por- 
tions of  a  river-course  might  present  distinct  types  of  erosion 
(waterfalls,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.).  A  sketch-map  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Switzerland  accompanied 
Riitinieyer's  work,  and  was  of  special  value  as  the  first  bold 
attempt  to  classify  the  Swiss  valleys  according  to  their  geological 

The  American  geologist  Gilbert,  in  1877,  in  his  Geology  of 
the  Henry  Mountains,  established  the  fundamental  laws  of  river 
action  in  the  erosion  of  valleys.    The  researches  of  Towel  I  and 

14 
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Dutton  in  Colorado,  and  of  Davis  in  Pennsylvania,  corroborated 
(iilbcrt's  results.  These  American  geologists  demonstrated  con- 
clusively the  backward  progress  of  erosion  during  the  excavation 
of  a  valley,  and  the  definite  relation  that  exists  between  the 
gradient  of  a  river-bed  and  the  excavating  force  of  the  river. 
Hence  the  base-level  of  valley  erosion  could  be  ascertained  with 
great  accuracy. 

Following  Riitimeycr  s  method,  W.  Morris  Davis  depicted 
the  different  stages  in  the  development  of  a  valley.  In  its 
juvenile  stage  the  rushing  stream  furrows  narrow  channels 
with  deep  banks;  in  its  mature  stages  the  angle  of  declivity 
is  less,  the  valleys  become  broad  and  the  banks  gently  sloped ; 
in  the  older  stage  the  valley-bed  is  worn  away  to  the  base- 
level  of  denudation.  Sliould  any  crust-movement  locally- 
lower  the  base  level,  then  the  cycle  of  valley-formation  begins 
anew.  Davis  then  tried  to  determine  the  geological  age  of 
various  eroded  plains  and  their  drainage  systems. 

The  publications  in  Europe  during  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century  are  in  the  main  based  upon 
the  principles  enunciated  by  Rutimeyer  and  the  American 
writers 

A  difficult  problem  is  presented  by  the  transverse  valleys 
that  cut  across  mountains,  plateaux,  and  sometimes  across 
several  parallel  chains.  The  theory  of  origin  by  tectonic  faults 
seemed  especially  applicable  in  their  case,  and  many  of  the 
best  authorities  at  the  present  day  support  this  explanation. 
But  Medlicott,  in  1865,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Ihc  Indian  Geological 
Survey^  pointed  out  that  not  only  was  the  central  chain  of  the 
Himalayas  clearly  older  than  the  lateral  Pliocene  chains,  since 
the  materials  of  the  central  chain  had  contributed  to  the  rocks 
of  the  lateral  chains,  but  the  Himalayan  river-courses  had  also 
been  defined  previous  to  the  uplift  of  the  Pliocene  chains,  and 
had  successfully  continued  to  erode  their  valleys  along  the  old 
lines  while  these  chains  were  being  slowly  uplifted. 

J.  \V.  Powell  expresses  the  same  idea  in  more  precise  terms 
in  his  explanation  of  the  course  of  the  Green  River  across  the 
Uinta  Range,  and  of  the  Colorado  River  in  its  deep  cutting 
through  the  Arizona  plateaux.  In  both  cases  the  river  passes 
from  younger  strata  into  older;  and  Powell's  explanation  of 
the  apparent  enigma  is  that  after  the  river  had  eroded  its 
channel  rocks  were  uplifted  at  one  portion  of  its  course,  but 
so  slow  was  the  rate  of  uplift  that  the  river  was  enabled  tg 
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deepen  its  channel  either  proportionately  or  more  rapidly,  so 
that  it  was  never  diverted  from  its  former  course. 

independently  of  Medlicott  and  Powelli  Tietze  arrived  at 
a  similar  explanation  of  the  origin  of  transverse  valleys  in  the 
Elburz  mountains  in  Persia,  and  of  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube 
across  the  Transylvanian  mountains.  Tietze  refers  the  begin- 
ning of  such  transverse  valleys  to  a  period  when  the  chains 
across  which  they  pass  had  no  existence  as  such,  but  still 
formed  part  of  a  continental  plain.  The  Swiss  geologists, 
Heim  and  Bruckner,  support  this  theory,  but  it  has  been  op- 
posed by  Lowl,  who  accepts  Rutimeyer*s  explanation  that  the 
backward  erosion  of  valleys  may  finally  cut  through  watersheds 
and  even  entirely  through  mountain-chains. 

Within  the  last  few  decades  geographers  have  made  great 
advances  in  the  detailed  knowledge  regarding  the  erosion  of 
river-channels,  the  diversion  of  river-courses,  the  serpentine 
windings,  the  recession  pf  watersheds,  and  the  causes  of 
special  forms  of  erosion  such  as  river-terraces  and  pot-holes. 
These  are  fully  treated  in  Penck's  MorphologU  (voL  i.,  pp. 

The  first  exact  reports  on  the  quality  and  kinds  of  material 
transported  by  rivers  were  those  made  by  Mr.  Everest  (18  ^2), 
who  determined  that  the  average  annual  amount  of  detritus 
covered  by  the  River  Ganges  amounts  to  -yj^  by  weight. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Government,  a  very 
important  series  of  investigations  were  carried  out  on  the 
Mississippi  nver.  The  accurate  results  obtained  there  by  the 
engineers  Humphreys  and  Abbot  showed  that  the  proportion 
of  material  held  in  suspension  by  the  river  was  iVeir  by  weight, 
and  that  the  total  weight  of  earthy  matter  annually  transported 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Mississippi  river  amounted  to 
812,500,000,000  pounds.  {Report  upcn  the  Physics  and 
Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi^  186 1.) 

Nearly  all  the  great  rivers  have  now  undergone  examination 
in  this  respect,  and  the  results  obtained  have  given  geologists 
a  much  clearer  conception  of  the  actual  rate  of  progress  of 
subaerial  waste.  In  an  able  essay,  entitled  On  Modem 
DenudaiioTiy  published  in  1868,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  made 
careful  calculations  of  the  amount  of  material  annually 
transported  by  rivers,  and  showed  how  an  irregular  surface 
can  be  entirely  levelled  to  a  plain  by  the  subaerial  agencies  of 
denudation. 
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A  large  number  of  interesting  observations  have  also  been 
made  by  geologists  on  tlie  wear  and  tear  that  takes  place  on 
broken  rock-material  in  the  course  of  its  transport  by  a  river. 
Professor  Daubrt'e  demonstrated  experimciitally  the  effects  of 
mutual  abrasion.  Hy  subjecting  fragments  of  granite  and 
other  rocks  to  artificial  means  of  trituration  and  friction,  he 
produced  the  rounded  water-worn  forms  of  pebbles  and  the  fine 
saad  and  mud  characteristic  of  river  detritus.  He  also 
showed  that  the  chemical  action  of  the  water  appreciably 
contributed  to  the  dissolution  of  the  fragments.  The  de- 
position of  the  transported  material  over  alluvial  tracts  at  the 
entry  of  rivers  into  fresh-water  lakes  and  the  ocean,  was  fully 
and  ably  treated  in  the  writings  of  De  la  Beche,  Lyell,  and 
Elie  de  Beaumont.  And  since  the  publication  of  the  earlier 
works,  the  literature  has  been  enriched  by  the  special 
contributions  of  Delesse,  as  well  as  by  the  excellent  exposition 
of  the  subject  contained  in  the  text-books  of  Geikie,  De 
Lapparent,  Von  Richthofen,  and  others. 

The  speculative  aspect  of  the  invasions  of  the  land  by  the 
sea  had  been  frequently  dealt  with  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers.  Careful  historical  records 
had  also  been  kept  of  the  more  striking  changes  in  the 
Mediterranean  coast-lines.  Von  Hoff,  in  his  account  of  the 
inroads  made  by  the  sea,  embodied  all  the  previously  known 
data,  both  historical  and  scientilic,  regarding  the  mechanical 
action  of  breakers,  tides,  and  currents  in  the  erosion  of  a 
coast-line.  New  observations  were  added  by  De  la  Beche  and 
Charles  Lyell ;  and  Oscar  Peschel  in  his  Physical  Gernrrapky 
(1879)  discussed  the  particular  form  of  coastal  outimes  in 
their  relation  to  the  destructive  action  of  breakers. 

\Yhile  Peschcl's  views  of  the  action  were  based  upon  a 
supposed  stationary  condition  of  the  coasts,  Baron  Richthofen 
brought  new  life  to  bear  on  the  subject  when  he  pointed  out 
that  the  denudation  of  a  coast  may  be  going  on  contem- 
poraneously with  a  movement  of  elevation  or  subsidence  of 
the  land  {C/mia^  vol.  ii.,  1882).  In  the  former  case,  the 
breakers  of  the  retreating  ocean  can  only  erode  a  denudation 
slope  parallel  with  the  original  outline  of  the  beach,  and  the 
depredations  of  atmospheric  weathering  tend  to  rapidly 
produce  an  irregular  appearance  of  the  surface.  As  the 
movement  ceases,  a  marine  terrace  is  formed,  or  if  several 
pauses  occur  at  periodical  intervals,  a  series  of  terraces  is 
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formed.  In  the  case  of  a  suifsidim;^  coast,  the  effect  of 
wave-action  would  be  to  destroy  resisting  cliffs  and  obstacles 
as  the  sea  advanced  inland,  and  thus  to  give  origin  to  a 
submarine  plain.  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Davison  had 
described  in  general  terms  the  "abrasive"  work  of  the  breakers, 
and  shown  how  as  the  level  of  land  became  degraded  by 
subaerial  forces  of  denudationi  the  margin  next  the  sea 
arrived  at  its  base-level  of  erosion,  and  sank  as  a  denuded 
plain  below  the  advancing  sea.  Such  a  plain  was  called  by 
Ramsay  a  plain  of  submarine  denudaiwn.  Von  Richthofen 
adopted  the  term  abrasion,''  and  used  the  expression  a  plain 
of  abrasion''  to  signify  more  particularly  a  submarine  platform 
whose  surface  had  been  abraded  during  subsidence  of  the 
land  by  the  destructive  action  of  marine  breakers  and  currents. 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  submarine 
platforms  have  owed  their  degradation  of  level  essentially  to 
subaerial  agents  of  erosion,  and  that  they  reinresent  land 
surfaces  which  had  arrived  at  the  base  level  of  erosion  before 
they  were  submerged,  the  action  of  the  waves  merely 
completing  the  process  of  levelling.  De  Lapparent,  Penck, 
and  many  other  geologists  similarly  explain  the  origin  of 
plains  of  denudation  by  subaerial  erosion. 

Recent  maps  of  Oceanography  show  at  a  glance  that  sub- 
marine platforms  sometimes  extend  for  many  square  miles  as 
a  marginal  belt  around  continents  or  islands,  and  geographers 
find  it  very  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  conditions  to 
which  these  "peneplains"  owe  their  existence  in  the  various 
regions.  Several  German  and  Austrian  geographers,  following 
Richthofen's  methods,  have  conducted  special  investigations 
on  this  subject  during  recent  years  (Fischer  in  1885 
1887,  Kriimmel  1889,  Philippson  1892,  Penck  1894). 

The  old  idea,  favoured  by  De  Maillet,  Buffon,  Cuvier,  and 
others,  that  marine  currents  played  an  important  part  in  the 
configuration  of  the  globe,  has  been  proved  fallacious.  Marine 
currents  lose  their  strength  as  they  come  into  the  shallow  areas 
near  the  coast;  they  increase  in  strength  where  they  pass 
through  narrow  channels,  especially  where,  as  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  Bosphorus,  they  sweep  between  two  seas. 
The  origin  of  the  deeper  furrows  and  basins  in  the  floor  of  the 
ocean  can  in  very  few  cases  be  explained  by  submarine  erosion. 
As  a  rule,  they  represent  either  continental  valleys  that  have 
been  submerged  or  troughs  formed  by  crust-movements. 
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Under  Buckland*8  term  of  "denudation/'  geology  at  the 
present  day  signifies  that  process  which,  if  continued  far  enough, 
would  reduce  all  surface  irregularities  of  the  globe  to  a  uniform 
base-level,  but  the  general  term  makes  no  premisses  about  the 
particular  agencies  affecting  the  removal  of  surface  material 
The  chief  qualifying  terms  in  common  use  at  the  present  time 
are  "  subaerial,"  **  marine,"  and  "  submarine."  Subaerial denu- 
dation practically  comprises  all  the  natural  operations  by  which 
land-areas  can  be  lowered  ;  it  includes  the  action  of  wind,  of 
running  water,  and  of  ice.  Marine  denudation,  so  far  as  it 
affects  land-areas,  is  limited  to  a  narrow  marginal  belt.  Sub- 
marine  denudation  is  used  to  signtly  ihc  wcaiing  o\  scouring 
action  of  the  water,  or  any  chemical  processes  affecting  the 
floor  of  the  ocean. 

Hand  in  liand  with  the  advance  of  scientiln  ihouizht  regard- 
ing I  lie  causes  and  effects  of  recent  denudation,  tiici  e  developed 
among  geologists  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  evidences  of 
denudation  in  the  past.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
ccniui),  iJerzelius  and  Hisinger  had  suggested  that  the  sedi- 
mentary series  (Silurian)  present  in  West  Gothland  might  be 
only  remnants  of  a  much  wider  sheet  of  deposit  which  liad 
been  fui  ilic  most  |:>ai  t  washed  away.  An  important  ste()  in 
advance  was  made  by  Sir  Atulrew  Ramsay  in  his  work  On  tlu 
Denudation  of  South  Wales  ( \  846).  Ramsay  showed  that  the 
Talaio/.oic  sedimentary  strata  of  Cornwall  and  South  Wales 
were  composed  of  fragments  derived  from  older  rock-material, 
that  therefore  this  district  had  suflered  immense  loss  by  denuda- 
tion in  very  early  geological  epochs. 

Kmmrich  in  1873  had  drawn  attention  to  the  evident c-.  ui 
tran:>portation  of  Triassic  rocka  \\\  Southern  Tlmruigia,  and  in 
18S0  Bucking  made  an  appro.ximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
denudation,  calculated  from  the  thicknc^^  and  extent  of  the 
derived  deposits.  The  researches  of  Pomel  and  Ziitcl  in  the 
Libyan  Desert  and  the  Algerian  Sahara,  with  their  nunicrojs 
isolated  hills,  proved  that  this  area  had  been  denuded  on  a 
scale  of  renuirkable  niignilude,  probably  by  sub.ierial  agcn^lrs 
during  the  Pliocene  and  Diluvial  [)L'riods.  Dutton's  famujs 
work  on  the  TTr  uKl  ( 'an')n  showetl  that  the  extensive  denuda- 
tion of  the  Colorado  lands  had  been  likewise  accomplished 
within  cotn[)aratively  reeeiu  geological  epoclis 

Neuniavr.  who  made  in  18S5  a  special  iiivestigatioii  of  the 
ongmai  distribution  and  extent  of  the  Jurassic  fornuiioot 
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found  many  evidences  leading  to  the  (^onclusion  that  there 
had  been  enormous  denudation  of  Jurassic  deposits  in  certain 
areas.  These  few  exam[)les  suffice  to  show  how  cautiously 
one  must  use  the  present  disposition  of  geological  forma- 
tions as  a  basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  maps  portraying 
the  distribution  of  continent  and  ocean  in  past  geological 
epochs.  It  is  almost  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  older  sedi- 
mentary deposits  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  denudation  they 
have  incurred  in  past  ages. 

Mechanical  Sediments  in  ihe  Ocean. ~\\\  the  eighteenth 
century,  De  Maillet  had  investigated  the  dcpo.siiion  of  sediment 
on  the  floor  of  the  ocean.  Early  in  the  following  century,  the 
writings  of  De  la  Beche,  Lyell,  and  Klie  de  Beaumont  provided 
able  chapters  on  sedimentation,  and  explained  the  deposition 
of  detritus  over  alluvial  tracts,  and  on  the  floor  of  fresh-water 
lakes,  inland  seas,  or  the  ocean.  The  observations  of  these 
authors  were  made  chiefly  on  the  English,  French,  and  Medi- 
terranean coasts. 

A  classical  work  on  the  subject,  The  Lii/kf/oi^  of  the 
Sea-Fioor,  was  published  in  1871  by  the  enj^ineer  and  geologist, 
M.  Delessc.  Beginning  with  a  full  exposition  of  the  origin 
and  constitution  of  the  material  transported  from  Continent  to 
Ocean,  Delesse  next  describes  the  sediments  throughout  the 
whole  sea  margin  of  France,  and  then  depicts  those  \\\  the 
other  seas  of  Europe  and  along  the  coasts  of  North  and  Central 
America.  Three  coloured  maps  show  the  distribution  and  the 
petrographical  character  of  the  marine  sediments  in  these 
areas,  and  illustrate  for  the  first  time  the  great  variety  in  the 
nature  of  the  deposit  on  one  and  the  same  coast.  Delesse, 
applying  his  knowledge  of  the  modern  formations  of  sediments, 
was  enabled  to  reproduce  in  cartographical  form  the  probable 
distribution  of  land  and  sea  in  France  during  the  Silurian, 
'iriassic,  Liassic,  Eocene,  and  Pliocene  periods.  Rough 
sketches  of  a  similar  kind  had  been  previously  prepared  by 
Elie  de  Beaumont,  by  Lyell  and  Dana.  Those  of  Delesse 
have  been  a  model  for  all  subsequent  efforts  in  this  direction, 
and  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  Atlas  by  Canu,  pub- 
lished in  1895,  provides  more  geological  detail,  but  the  maps 
are  less  clear. 

While  the  work  of  Delesse  com})rises  all  the  important  facts 
known  up  to  the  year  1871  about  the  constitution  of  littoral 
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sediments,  it  does  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  deep-sea 
deposits.  The  samples  brought  by  Captain  Brooke,  in  1857, 
from  the  Kanitschatka  Sea,  at  depths  between  900  and  2,700 
fathoms,  were  examined  by  liailey,  who  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  abyssal  pelagic  sediments  composed  of  the 
shells  and  skeletons  of  Foraminifera,  Kadiolarians,  and  Di- 
atoms. Similar  deposits  at  smaller  depths  had  already  been 
proved  by  the  researches  of  Ehrenberg,  Joseph  Hooker,  and 
Pourtal^s.  In  1857,  soundings  were  cotumenced  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  when  it  was  desired  to  establish  cable  com- 
munication between  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds.  Samples 
of  the  deposits  of  the  ocean  floor  were  given  to  Huxley  by 
(liptain  Dayman,  and  the  examination  of  these  resulted  in  an 
accurate  description  of  Globigerina  Ooze.  Between  i860  and 
1870  many  soundings  and  dredgings  were  taken  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  reports  of  ^Vyville  Thomson,  Carpenter,  and 
Pourtales  added  valuable  scientific  information  about  the 
pelagic  faunas  and  sediments. 

Oceanography  was  signally  advanced  by  the  results  of  the 
Chalkni^cf'  Expedition.  The  English  ship  Challenger  sailed 
for  four  years  (1872  76)  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  of  t!ie 
great  ocean  basins.  The  material  brought  home  was  investi- 
gated and  reported  upon  by  the  most  eminent  scientific 
specialists  of  the  day.  The  final  report  by  Murray  and  Renard 
(London,  iSyi)  contains  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the 
whole  held  of  modern  knowledge  ret^arding  pelagic  deposits. 
A  comparison  of  this  masterly  work  with  that  of  Delesse, 
shows  what  a  grand  accumulation  of  new  facts  had  been 
obtained  during  the  twenty  years  that  had  elapsed,  and 
more  especially  how  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  science  owes 
to  the  promoters  and  enthusiastic  workers  of  the  Challenger 
Expedition. 

In  the  Challenger  Report  all  deep  sea  deposits  are  classed 
as  "terrigenous"  or  "pelagic"  in  origin  {anie^  p.  183).  The 
former  are  distributed  for  the  most  part  along  the  coast-line, 
upon  a  shallow  submarine  j)latform  adjacent  to  the  shore,  and 
a  gentle  slope  descending  to  lower  depths.  The  pelagic 
deposits  owe  their  origin  partly  to  the  organic  world,  partly 
to  submarine  volcanoes,  and  cover  the  floor  of  the  open 
ocean.  All  the  different  kinds  of  sediment  are  described  in 
the  Challenger  Report  macroscopically,  microscopically,  and 
chemically j  their  exact  occurrence  is  entered  upon  maps  of 
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ihe  soundings,  and  a  general  map  is  drawn  representing  their 

geographical  distribution. 

The  deposits  due  to  the  mechanical  action  of  water  are 
alnjost  entirely  of  terrigt-nous  origin.  River  detritus  and  the 
sand  and  mud  prodnc  eU  L»y  wave  action  arc  floated  seaward 
and  S})read  on  the  floor  by  the  action  of  marine  currents. 
'I'he  blue  colouring  matter  in  terrigenous  deposits  is  sometimes 
an  organic  substance,  sometimes  iron  sulphide;  tiie  green 
colour  is  due  to  glauconile,  the  red  colour  to  yellow  iron  ore. 
On  the  coasts  where  volcanic  rocks  predominate,  marine  mud 
consists  of  finely  triturated  volcanic  material.  The  pelagic 
**Kt  dClay"  so  widely  distributed  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  as  a  rule  occujiics  the  decp«'r  stretches  of  the  o(  ean- 
floor.  Accordmg  to  the  investigaliuns  of  Murray  and  Renard, 
deep-sea  **  Red  Clay  is  essentially  composed  of  strongly  de- 
composed volcanic  material,  origmating  partly  from  subaeiial, 
partly  from  submarine  eruptions,  and  also  contains  '*  numerous 
remains  of  whales,  sharks,  and  other  hshcs,  together  with 
zeoliilc  crystals,  manganese  nodules,  and  minute  magnetic 
spherules,  which  arc  believed  to  have  a  cosmic  origin"  (see 
Murray,  **  Oceanography,''  Geo^j^rahhica^  Journal,  1899).  The 
Tied  (J  lay  dei>osits  pass,  in  most  places,  quite  gradually  into 
the  calcareous  oozes. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  chemical  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  or  the  ocean-floor  by  the 
action  of  the  5-ea  water  upon  the  various  kinds  of  sediment. 
The  zeolilic,  mangnnitic,  and  ]>hosphatic  contents  of  the  Red 
Clay  betray  what  an  im[)ortaMi  part  has  been  played  by 
chemical  interchange  in  determining  the  aetual  ( constitution  of 
this  exte-nsive  deposit.  The  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ocean-floor  has  thrown  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  ail  researches 
regarding  the  deposits  of  past  geological  epochs,  their  correla- 
tions, their  origin,  their  constitution,  their  subsequent  trans- 
formations, chemical  and  dynamical.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  ChulUngtr  Expedition  marks  the  grandest  scientific 
event  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Cfumical  Deposits  in  W  ater. — Chemical,  technical,  medical, 
and  geological  works  have  published  innumerable  analyses 
of  the  chemical  deposits  separated  in  springs,  underground 
water,  tivers,  and  lakes.  Gustav  Bischof  summarised  the 
most  important  results  of  this  extensive  literature  in  his 
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Ch£tnical  Geo/og)\  and  the  later  work  of  J. .  Roth  (1879)  con- 
tains an  even  fuller  account  of  this  subject  The  deposits 
formed  in  a  purely  chemical  way,  without  any  assistance  from 
organisms,  have  been  so  systematically  and  ably  elucidated  by 
Bischnf  and  Roth,  that  there  is  now  scarcely  any  difference  of 
opinion  among  geologists  regarding  the  origin  of  calcareous 
tufa,  travertine,  ochre,  hydrous  ferric  oxide  or  **  moorband  pan,** 
siliceous  sinter,  fresh-water  limestone  and  dolomite,  and  other 
kinds  of  spring  and  fresh  water  deposit.  Mellard  Reade  has 
more  recently  ralmlated  the  amount  of  material  held  in 
chemical  solution  in  rivers  and  transported  by  them  to  the  sea. 
If  his  figures  are  ron firmed  by  further  analyses,  they  will 
form  the  basis  of  far-reaching  conclusions. 

The  earliest  analyses  of  sea-water  made  in  the  nineteenth 
century  were  those  of  Vogel,  Marcet,  >Vollaston,  and  Bibra. 
In  the  year  1845,  famous  Copenhagen  chemist,  Forch- 
hammer,  began  a  series  of  researches  on  the  composition  of 
sea-water,  and  twenty  years  later  his  admirable  treatise  on 
the  subject  was  published.  Bischof  and  Kotti  also  investi- 
gated the  composition  of  sea-water. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  no  chemical  deposits  form  on 
tile  Iloor  of  the  open  sea,  as  the  immense  volume  of  sea-water 
holds  the  substances  in  solution.  Only  very  small  quantities 
of  lime  carbonate  and  magnesium  carbonate  or  dolomite  seem 
to  be  dej^osited  under  certain  conditions. 

In  inland  salt  seas,  gypsum  and  rock-salt  separate  out  in 
large  (juantities  and  form  thick  floor  deposits — for  example,  in 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  the  salt  seas  of  Central  Asia  and 
Southern  Russia,  in  the  Shotts  of  the  Sahara,  and  in  many 
bitter  lakes.  The  process  of  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
sea-water  was  studied  by  Usiglio  (1S49)  on  Mediterranean 
water,  and  by  his  laboratory  experiments  he  determined  the 
order  in  which  the  various  salts  are  deposited  during  progres- 
sive concentration  of  the  brine  liquor.  Usiglio's  results  were 
then  apjilicd  in  the  production  of  salt  from  sea-water  for 
com mei cial  purposes. 

All  all  1  active  account  of  the  saline  basins  in  the  North 
Caspian  Steppes  was  contributed  to  Erman's  Journal  by  Baer 
in  1854.  The  salt  deposits  were  carefully  described,  and  the 
author  concluded  from  the  distribution  of  the  basins  that  the 
Caspian  Sea  was  formerly  of  far  wider  extent.  Baer  demon- 
strated that  the  waters  of  tiie  Caspian  Sea  are  still  diminishing 
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in  volume,  and  the  salt  deposits  steadily  accumulating  in  its 
shallow  offshoot  called  the  Karaboghaz. 

Gilbert  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah.  The  surface  of  this  lake  is  now  at  a 
height  of  4,250  feet  above  sea-level,  but  old  lacustrine  terraces 
are  present  at  higher  levels  round  its  margins,  the  highest  being 
940  feet  above  the  present  surface-level.  Gilbert  explains  the 
shrinkage  in  the  size  of  the  lake  as  a  result  of  local  me  teoro- 
logical changes.  Owing  to  tiie  diujinution  in  the  rainfall  and 
in  the  volume  of  inflowing  rivers,  the  surface  of  the  lake  sank 
below  its  fornicr  outlet,  and  the  lake  watt  r  became  more  and 
more  saline  uiml  it  arrived  at  its  |)resent  dci^reeof  conceiUra.lion. 

'I  he  must  corri[iIctc  accouiUs  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  salt 
formations  arc  tluosc  L:iven  by  ().  Fraas  and  L.  I.artet  The 
deposition  of  salt  ami  y  vpsuni  takes  place  every  sumnurr,  when 
evaporation  is  rapid,  and  a  layer  of  mud  is  deposited  during 
the  intervening  period  of  duninished  evaporation. 

Geologists  early  recognised  the  agreement  of  the  chief 
products  of  super-saturation  of  existing  sea-water  and  salt  lakes 
with  the  layers  of  rock-salt  in  ancient  geological  formations  of 
the  crust.  Fichtel  (anfe^  p.  88)  had  expressed  the  view  that 
the  Transylvanian  salt-deposits  represented  eva[)oration  pro- 
ducts fornied  from  sea-water,  which  had  found  ingress  into 
underground  cavities  after  the  consolidation  of  the  crust.  The 
upright  position  of  salt-veins  at  Bex,  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  led 
the  younger  Charpentier  to  the  conclusion  that  the  salt  must 
have  originated  from  subliiuation  in  crust-fractures. 

Several  geologists  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
suggested  the  probability  of  a  plutonic  origin  of  salt-layers  after 
the  manner  of  the  massive  crystalline  roeks.  This  view  was 
warmly  repudiated  by  G.  liibcliof,  who  rightly  argued  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  recent  deposits  in  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
North  Caspian  depressions,  that  the  salt-deposits  within  the 
earth's  crust  had  taken  origin  in  the  same  way  from  ancient 
basiris  of  water  as  th.  y  became  desiccated.  The  salt  layers  of 
Slasbfurt  and  Kalusz  remained  for  a  long  time  an  unsolved 
problem,  since  no  direct  comparison  could  be  found  between 
them  and  any  natural  deposit  in  present  course  of  formation. 
At  Stn.ssfurt,  thin  beds  of  highly  delique-scent  salts  succeed  the 
niain  salt-layer;  first,  a  thin  band  of  anhydrite,  then  a  bed  of 
deli(|uescent  chlorides,  including  some  sodium  chloride,  then  a 
bed  of  potassium  and  magnesium  sulphate,  and  lastly  an  upper 
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layer  of  double  chlorides  oi  potassium  and  oi^ignesuirn  These 
sa!?*:,  in  sj)ite  of  their  h',^h  dcliques^:enco,  have  jn  prcs-rvtrd 
Ironi  denudation  in  an  cxccpiional  degree  owing  lo  the  presence 
of  a  thick  protective  surtace-mint!e  cf  dnv. 

Ttie  subject  was  treated  by  K.  Reichhardt  (iS6()),  and  sttif 
more  successfully  by  K.  Bischol  (i^75)>  upoQ  the  recogoised 
principles  of  desiccation. 

rjchscnius  in  1875  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  conditions 
urider  which  the  Sta>sfurt  succession  miglit  have  V-en  formed 
in  nature.  He  supposes  a  txiv  or  a  sea-i>asin  coiuicctcd  with 
the  niain  ocean  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  wiiich  \^as  p.  r;odi 
cally  closed  by  crust -movements,  or  by  the  accumulation  of 
sandbanks  or  submarine  bars  which  could  be  surmounted  only 
at  the  highest  tides.  During  the  period  of  closure,  wherever 
the  evaporation  exceeded  the  inflow  of  fresh  water,  a  concen- 
tration of  the  salt  water  would  take  place,  and  gypsum,  an- 
hydrite, and  salt  would  be  thrown  down.  If  a  permanent 
isolation  were  finally  effected,  and  desiccation  brou^^ht  about  in 
this  natural  salt  pan,  it  followed  that  the  salt  of  the  mother- 
liquor  roust  separate  out  completely  in  accordance  with  the 
order  of  their  solubility. 

C.  Geological  Effeels  of  Fee.  — The  importance  of  ice  as  a  geo- 
logical agent  was  much  later  in  being  recognised  than  that  of 
water,  and  this  is  readily  explicable  from  the  more  limited 
occurrence  of  tee  and  the  less  striking  character  of  its  action. 
Moreover,  the  rcp^ions  where  ice  displays  its  grandest  effects 
were  still  avoided  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  were  only 
familiar  to  a  few  bold  explorers.  The  river  and  lake  ice  of  the 
continents,  and  the  ocean  ice  of  the  Polar  districts  have  little 
interest  for  geologists,  since  they  cannot  help  much  in  eluci- 
dating the  work  of  ice  in  the  past  epochs  of  the  earth's  history. 
Greater  interest  attaches  to  the  glaciers  of  the  mountain- 
systems  and  the  inland  ice<sheets  of  the  Polar  continental 
area.s. 

Glaciers  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  literature  as 
a  subject  of  scientific  investigation  in  Scheuchzcr's  Reise^- 
schnibung  der  Sckweiser  Alpen,  The  indefatigable  and 
learned  scientist  records  the  few  observations  of  Simler  and 
Hottinger  on  the  origin  and  movement  of  glaciers,  and  after 
a  careful  description  of  several  glaciers  visited  by  himself^ 
he  explains  the  movement  as  a  result  of  the  infiltration  and 
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freezing  of  water  in  cracks  and  other  spaces.  Scheuchzcr  is 
thus  the  founder  of  the  Theory  of  Dilatation,  afterwards  advo- 
cated by  C'harpentier  and  Agassiz.  The  pastor  Altniann  in 
1750,  and  Gruner  in  1760,  wrote  about  glaciers  without  bring- 
ing forward  anything  essentially  new.  They  referred  the 
movement  of  Alpine  glaciers  to  the  sliding  of  the  ice  on  a 
sloi)ing  base.  Neither  Scheuchzer  nor  the  two  last-named 
autiiors  had  given  special  attention  to  the  moraines. 

A  short  paper,  published  in  1787,  by  Kuhn  in  Hopfner's 
Af'.jgazin  fur  Ilelveiiens  Nafurhinde^  contained  not  only 
an  excellent  dcscrij)tion  of  the  Grindehvald  glacier  and  its 
moraines,  but  the  author  also  followed  the  old  moraines,  and 
•  concluded  that  the  glacier  liad  formerly  been  of  far  greater 
extent.  De  Saussure's  famous  Book  of  Travels  (1796-1803) 
contained  accurate  descriptions  of  the  glaciers  in  Wallis,  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  and  the  Mont  Blanc  group.  The  form, 
arrangement,  composition,  and  movement  of  the  moraines  were 
all  carefully  handled.  Saussure  also  used  the  moraines  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  extent  and  the  advance  and  retreat 
of  the  glaciers,  without,  however,  drawing  any  general  con- 
clusions. Strange  to  say,  he  associated  neither  the  smoothness 
of  the  glacier  floor  nor  the  "JRoches  moutonn^es with  the 
movement  of  ice-masses. 

Saussure  had  in  F.  G.  Hugi  a  successor  who  accomplished 
much  for  the  knowledge  of  Alpine  glaciers.  A  fearless  moun- 
taineer, Hugi  explored  the  upper  reaches  of  the  glaciers;  in 
1827  he  even  built  a  hut  on  the  Finsteraar  glacier  for  his 
convenience  in  carrying  on  researches.  He  observed  many 
facts  about  the  structure  and  constitution  of  the  snow,  firm, 
and  ice  at  different  heights,  about  the  position  of  the  firm  lin^ 
about  fissures  and  crevasses  which  had  escaped  previous 
investigators. 

In  the  year  1821,  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Swiss  Society  of  Scientists,  the  engineer  Venetz  read  a  paper  on 
the  variations  of  temperature  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  which  con- 
tained wholly  new  conceptions.  This  important  paper  was  not 
published  until  1833.  Venetz  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  not  only  moraines  connected  with  the  advances  and 
retreats  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  but  that  in  addition  to  those^ 
morainic  walls  occurred  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  present 
glacieni,  and  they  gave  eWdence  of  glaciation  on  a  scale  of 
enormous  magnitude  in  some  former  period.    In  1829  Venetz 
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gave  cotifirni  itory  evidence  in  favour  of  the  much  ^randtT 
dimciHiuiis  i'l  the  Alpine  glaciers  in  a  past  ai^e.  lii  addition 
to  the  morainic  walls  he  retcncd  to  ire  transport  of  the  t-rratic 
boulders  dispersed  in  such  iuiinl)L*r5  in  Alpine  valleys  and 
across  the  plains  at  the  base  of  the  Alps,  and  throughout 
Northern  Europe. 

Under  the  inliucnee  of  Venetz,  Charpentier  (n/i/r,  p.  103), 
director  of  salt-works  and  a  personal  friend  of  Venet/,  hcame 
deeply  interested  in  glacial  sinjics.  Starting  with  the  idea 
that  his  friend  had  formed  erroneous  conceptions,  Charpentier 
soon  became  a  convert,  and  declared  hnusclf  openly  in  their 
favour.  He  crave  in  1834  a  memorable  addf^ss  at  I  u(  erne,  in 
which  he  showed  that  the  large  erratic  blueki*  could  not  have 
been  transported  by  water;  that  the  frequent  srrai<:hL'S  and 
deep  L^rooves  on  the  rocks  in  W'allis  are  the  \u>rk  of  glac  iers; 
thai  the  occurrence  of  niorainir  walls  and  erratic  bloeks  remote 
from  the  present  glaciers  [proved  incontestal»lv  the  former 
presence  of  longer,  wider  ice  rivers.  He  thought  the  greater 
glaciation  of  the  Alps  in  a  former  epoch  niii^ht  be  explained 
by  the  greater  height  which  the  Alpine  summits  liad  once 
attained. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  subject  was  now  thorou<;hly  aroused  in 
Switzerland.  Acting  on  the  initiative  of  Charpentier,  and 
under  his  personal  guidance,  Louis  Agassiz,  in  the  summer  of 
1836,  made  his  first  glacial  studies  at  Hex  on  the  erratics  in 
the  Rhone  Valley,  and  explored  the  glaciers  of  Diablercts  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chamonix.  His  fellow-student  and 
friend,  Karl  Schimper,  ac  companied  Ai^n'^siz  on  most  of  these 
excursions.  The  genial  Munich  I'uLini^t  had  already  made  a 
study  of  the  erratics  on  the  bavarian  plain  at  the  base  of  the 
Alps,  and  had  explained  them  as  masses  transpoited  from  the 
mountains  by  floating  icebergs. 

Schimper,  from  numerous  observations  on  the  variation  of 
past  floras  and  faunas,  formulated  his  conception  of  alternating 
epochs  of  desolation  and  re-animation.  He  identified  the 
youngest  period  of  desolation  as  that  during  which  the  erratics 
had  been  distributed,  and  regarded  it  as  a  great  Ice  Age. 
Schimper  embodied  these  ideas  in  courses  of  lectures  delivered 
in  Munich  to  a  small  circle  of  friends.  In  the  winter  of 
1^36-37,  Agassiz  also  gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  Neuchatel 
on  glaciers  and  the  Ice  Age^  and  copies  of  an  ode  written  by 
Schimper  on  the  Ice  Age  were  distributed  by  the  poet 
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himself  to  the  members  of  Agassiz'  class.  In  that  poem, 
whieh  was  re-published  in  184 1,  the  epoch  of  ice  was  thus 
depicted : — 

"  Ice  of  the  Past !  of  an  Age  when  Frost 
In  its  stern  clasp  held  the  lands  of  ihe  South, 
Dressed  with  its  mantle  of  desolate  while 
Mountains  and  forests,  fair  valleys  and  lakes  !*' 

In  July  1837,  Agassiz^  laid  a  report  of  his  jglacier  studies 
before  the  Annual  Congress  of  Swiss  Scientists,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  view  that  a  strong  fall  of  temperature  had  taken 

*  Lfiuis  Jean  Rudolph  Agassiz,  the  son  of  a  Swiss  Protestant  pastor, 
was  born  28th  May  1807  nt  Motiers,  on  tlie  Murtcn  Lake  (Canton 
Waadt).  He  was  educated  tirst  at  the  academy  of  Lausanne,  and  later 
studied  Medicine  and  the  Kaiural  Sciences  at  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  and 
Manich.  While  still  a  stttdent  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of 
recent  and  fossil  fishes,  and  after  the  publication  of  the  fust  ])ait  of  his 
great  wf>rk  on  Fossil  Fishes  he  rame  into  personal  relations  with  Cuvier 
and  iiumlKjldL  in  Paris.  In  1832  the  already  woild-renowncd  young 
naturalist  was  appointed  Professor  at  the  Academy  of  Neuchatel,  and 
made  it  an  active  centre  of  scientific  investigation.  In  1834  he  paid  a  visit 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  British  fossil  Ashes,  and  in  the 
same  year  received  from  the  Geological  Society  the  Wollaston  medal.  In 
the  summer  of  1836  he  l)egan  his  glacial  stiulies  under  Charpenlier's 
direction,  and  pursued  them  for  ten  years  witli  sinking  success  in  the  Swiss 
Alps,  in  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards  in  North  and  South  America.  In 
1846  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  delivered  courses  of  lectures  in  various 
towns,  and  was  appointed  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  in  1847.  He  went  as  Professor  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  to  Charleston  in  but  returned  in  1853  to 

Cambridge.  In  1S59,  he  founded  there,  with  pecuniary  aid  from  private 
individuals  and  also  from  the  State,  the  fine  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology.  His  public  lectures,  also  the  instruction  he  gave  at  Harvard 
College,  his  numerous  publications,  exhibited  such  an  almost  unique 
activity  as  to  procure  him  great  popularity.  His  interest  in  his  magnificent 
Museum,  the  opportunities  to  follow  his  zoological  studies,  and  to  take 
part  in  various  marine  expeditions  which  his  residence  near  the  sea 
procured  him,  and,  not  least,  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  he  had 
received  in  North  America,  and  the  influence  he  could  have  there  on  the 
whole  development  of  scientific  life,  induced  Agassiz  to  refuse  many 
tempting  offers  to  return  to  his  native  land,  and  also  the  ofier  of  an 
appointment  in  Paris  as  a  Professor  in  the  Museum.  He  became  a 
naturalised  American,  and  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  14th  Decem1>er 
1873.  Besides  his  epochmaking  work  on  fossil  fishes  and  his  glacial  studies, 
Agassiz  published  valuable  monographs  on  fossil  and  recent  Echinids  and 
Molluscs,  and  numerous  zoological  works.  In  1868  a  report  on  his 
journey  to  Brazil  appeared,  and  was  followed  in  1 871  by  another  on  a 
deef)-sea  investigation  between  Cape  Horn  and  California.  To  the  last 
Agassiz  combated  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution* 
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place  previous  to  the  upheaval  of  the  Alps ;  enormous  masses 
of  ice  had  been  formed  and  had  extended  over  the  surface  as 
far  as  erratic  blocks  and  the  scratched  and  poiished  roclss 
could  now  be  observed. 

Schimper  took  umbrage  that  the  priority  of  I'l:  Ice  Age 
Theory  should,  ia  h  s  npinion,  have  been  stolen  troin  him  by 
Acjassiz,  and  the  friendship  of  the  two  Alpinists  was  broken. 
Schimper  afterwards  confined  himself  to  the  publication  of  his 
Ode  and  of  a  scientihc  communication,  which  he  made  to 
the  Annual  Congress  when  it  met  in  Neuenburg.  Agassiz, 
however,  continued  the  researches  with  unabating  zeal ;  in 
company  with  Desor  and  Studer,  he  visited  the  glaciers  of 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  the  Mont  Blanc  group  and  the  Monte 
Rosa  group,  and  pubhslied  the  results  of  his  investigation  in 
1840,  in  a  work  written  in  French,  and  immediately  translated 
into  German  by  Carl  Vogt. 

This  work,  which  Agassiz  suitably  dedicated  to  the  founders 
of  modern  glacial  research  in  Switzerland,  Venetz  and 
Charpentier,  contains  the  first  general  e\[)ositiou  of  glacial 
phenomena  in  the  Alps.  For  much  of  liis  information  Agassiz 
relies  upon  Saussure  and  Hugi,  but  he  devotes  far  closer 
attention  to  th  '  moraines  and  introdrres  the  terminology  now 
in  common  use  (end  moraines,  lateral  moraines,  median 
moraines). 

Agassiz  explains  the  formation  of  median  moraines  through 
the  junction  of  two  lateral  moraines,  but,  like  previous  authors, 
he  fails  to  appreciate  the  existence  of  ground-moraine,  although 
he  clearly  explains  the  etching  action  of  sand-grains  on  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  glacier.  With  respect  to  the  for- 
mation of  glaciers  from  descending  firn,  Agassiz  agrees  with 
the  conclusions  previously  arrived  at  by  Scheuchzer,  Saussm  e, 
and  Hugi.  He  regards  Scheuchzer's  infiltration  and  dilatation 
theory  as  the  best  explanation  of  glacier  movement 

.  Agassiz  recognises  the  great  merit  of  Charpentier  in  having 
drawn  attention  to  the  scouring,  furrowing,  and  polishing  of 
rocks  effected  by  glaciers,  and  strongly  emphasises  the  work 
of  denudation  effected  by  glaciers  on  the  rocky  floor  over 
whirh  they  move.  He  describes  the  hummocky  bosses  of 
rock  exposed  to  view  on  the  retreat  of  a  glacier,  and  notes 
their  characteristic  striated  appearance,  and  the  parallelism  of 
the  striae  and  grooves  on  their  surface,  with  the  direction  that 
had  been  followed  by  the  glacier. 
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Agassiz  can  see  no  sufficient  evidence  of  any  periodic 
regularity  in  the  advance  and  retreat  of  glaciers;  the  variations 
of  the  glaciers  represent,  in  his  opinion,  the  result  of  two 
opposing  forces — the  forward  movement  of  the  ice-masses 
and  the  solvent  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  precise  dimen- 
sions of  a  glacier  are,  he  writes,  essentially  correlated  with 
climatic  conditions;  a  change  of  cHmate  produces  a  corre- 
sponding increase  or  diminution  in  the  size  of  a  glacier. 
Agassiz  regards  the  testimony  in  Switzerland  as  absolutely 
convincing,  that  the  Swiss  Alps  were  formerly  almost  wholly 
under  ice.  He  contributes  a  wealth  of  observations  on  old 
moraines,  rows  of  blocks  left  in  Alpine  valleys,  rock-scratches, 
scarred  limestone  wastes,  pot-holes  {Gkisckennnhle\  and  the 
erratics  [Findiinge)  irregularly  scattered  on  the  plain.  A  very 
valuable  account  was  given  by  Agassiz  of  the  original  home, 
the  course  of  travel,  and  the  ultimate  position  assumed  by 
many  of  the  famous  "erratic"  blocks  in  Switzerland. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  work  is  that  in  which 
Agassiz  disposes  of  various  erroneous  explanations  previously 
given  for  "erratics  "  by  geologists  of  authority — the  suggestion 
of  l)e  Saussure  and  Von  Buch  that  the  erratics  had  been 
transported  by  river-fioods,  the  explosion  theory  of  Silberschlag 
and  De  Luc,  the  gliding  theory  of  Dolomieu,  and  the  drift 
theory  of  Lyell. 

After  brief  reference  to  the  observations  of  rock-scratches 
and  erratics  made  by  Sir  James  Hall  in  Scotland,  by  Brong- 
niart  and  by  Nils  Sefstrom  in  Scandinavia,  Agassiz  pro 
ceeds  to  enunciate  his  theory  of  the  Ice  Age.  In  conformity 
with  Cuvier's  Catastrophal  Theory,  he  supposes  that  at  the 
close  of  the  accumulation  of  the  geological  formations 
there  took  place  repeated  falls  of  temperature,  and  that 
immediately  before  the  Alpine  upheaval  the  earth  became 
covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  ice.  An  enormous  ice-sheet 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  across  the 
Mediterranean  as  far  south  as  the  Atlas  mountains,  over 
Northern  Asia  nn  i  Northern  America;  above  the  ice-shect 
only  the  highest  summits  emerged. 

While  the  Alps  were  being  upheaved,  the  icy  crust  still 
mantled  the  rocks,  and  any  fragments  dismembered  from  the 
solid  rock  during  the  movements  fell  upon  the  ice  and  were 
carried  away  upon  its  surface.  After  the  completion  of  Alpine 
uprise  the  climate  became  milder,  and  as  the  ice  melted,  great 
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and  small  crust  depressions  were  exposed  where  the  rocks  had 
offered  least  resistance  to  the  overlying  weight  of  ire,  while 
large  angular  blocks  were  oken  left  in  undisturbed  position 
upon  the  ground-layer  of  pebble  and  sand  over  which  the 
ice-sheet  had  previously  moved. 

A  very  short  time  after  the  appear;! ncr  of  Agassiz'  work, 
Canon  Rendu,  afterwards  Bisho)^  of  Annr?cy,  wrote  a  paper 
on  the  physics  of  glacier  ice.  lie  attributed  to  glacier  ice, 
in  spiLe  of  its  hard  and  brittle  cliaracter,  a  certain  ductility 
which  enabled  it  to  mould  itself  like  plastic  clay  to  its 
surroundings.  In  this  conception  Rendu  was  much  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time,  as  no  observer  had  thought  of  any  possible 
connertion  between  plasticity  and  brittleness. 

In  tlie  same  year,  1841,  Charpentier  published  his  ILssai 
sur  les  G/aciers,  one  of  the  grandest  contributions  to  the 
geology  of  his  time.  This  gifted  pupil  of  Werner,  whose 
pioneer  researches  in  the  Pyrenees  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, describes  in  the  first  part  of  the  essay  the  pheno- 
mena of  glaciers  with  a  fme  precision,  rivalling  that  of 
Saussure,  and  with  a  completeness  far  beyond  any  previous 
contribution  on  glaciers.  He  relics  almost  exclusively  upon 
his  own  observations,  whereas  Agassiz  frequently  used  the 
accounts  in  the  literature.  The  second  part  of  the  essay  is 
even  more  important.  In  it  erratic  blocks  are  discussed,  and 
the  author  brings  forward  a  convincing  series  of  facts,  from 
which  he  draws  his  conclusion  that  only  glaciers  could  have 
transported  the  blocks  and  stranded  them  in  their  present 
positions. 

With  characteristic  modesty,  Charpentier  claims  neither  for 
Venetz  nor  for  himscH  the  authorship  of  the  idea  that  larger 
glaciers  had  formerly  tilled  the  Al[)ine  valleys  and  had  left 
the  erratics  strewn  along  them.  He  relates  that  uneducated 
mountaineers,  more  especially  a  chamois-hunter,  Perraudin, 
from  Lourticr,  and  a  native  of  Chamonix,  Marie  Deville,  had 
formed  this  idea  and  communicated  it  orally.  He  also  recalls 
a  remark  of  Playfair's  that  had  long  sunk  into  oblivion,  but 
was  the  same  in  effect  as  Charpentier's  own  conclusion. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  connected  ice-sheet,  which  had  been 
propounded  by  Agassiz,  was  not  accepted  by  Charpentier.  In 
the  essay,  Charpentier  explains  his  arguments  against  it,  and 
he  further  insists  that  the  maximum  advance  of  the  glaciers 
occurred  a/ier  iJie  upheaval  and  partial  subaerial  denudation 
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o*"  the  Alps,  and  not  before  the  upheaval,  as  A.^a'^^iz  had 
a>>iiiiicd.  The  particular  distribution  of  the  transj)ortcd 
blocks  upon  the  slo])os  of  the  valleys,  often  in  long  lines, 
affords,  in  Charpentier  s  oj)inion,  clear  proof  that  river-valleys 
had  already  been  eroded  in  the  mountain-system  before  the 
glaciers  made  their  descent  to  the  plain.  Neither  does  he 
agree  with  Agassiz  that  the  Ice  Age  was  the  result  of  a 
universal  fall  of  temperature  over  the  earth  associated  with 
astroiKjmieal  causes,  but  regards  the  climatic  variations  in  the 
Alf)s,  and  the  advance  and  greater  dimensions  of  the  glaciers, 
as  locai  phenomena. 

Although  Agassiz  and  CharpenLicr  differed  in  their  general 
Conclusions,  both  followed  the  true  inductive  method,  and  the 
leading  principles  wliich  they  established  by  their  study  of  the 
Swiss  glaciers  have  held  their  place  in  geological  literature. 
The  moraines  and  appearances  produced  by  tlicm  had  been 
treated  by  Agassiz  with  the  fullest  detail  and  the  most  brilliant 
results.  But  between  1840  and  1645  ^^^^  glaciers  themselves 
were  made  the  chief  subject  of  his  investigation. 

i'rovided  with  physical  instruments  and  a  boring  apparatus, 
he  went  in  1840  to  the  Grimsel  Hospice  j  on  the  median 
moraine^  of  the  Lower  Aar  Glacier  he  erected  a  primitive  hut, 
the  "Hotel  des  Neuchatelois,"  which  he  occupied  together 
with  his  companions,  E.  Desor,  C.  \'ogt,  F.  von  Pourtales, 
C.  Nicolet,  and  M.  de  Coulon.  Agassiz  and  Pourtales  under- 
took the  meteorological  observations  and  the  investigations  on 
the  inner  structure  and  movement  of  the  glaciers.  Vogt 
studied  the  microscopical  fauna  of  the  red  snow,  Nicolet  the 
flora  of  the  neighbourhood,  Desor  and  Coulon  the  glacier 
appearances  and  the  moraines.  In  the  following  years,  Escher 
von  der  Linth,  the  Scotsman  J.  D.  Forbes,  the  artist  Burck- 
hardt,  and  others,  took  part  for  a  time  in  the  work  on  the  Aar 
glarier,  and  in  the  ascents  of  the  Jungfrau,  which  were  made 
under  the  care  of  the  guide  Leuthold. 

The  researclies  made  from  the  hut  were  the  first  systematic 
observations  on  the  movement  of  ice  in  the  different  parts  of  a 
glacier  under  the  various  diurnal  and  seasonal  conditions, 
and  on  the  temperature  of  the  ice  at  difTerent  seasons,  while 
the  first  facts  regarding  the  thickness  and  internal  structure  of 
the  ice  were  secured  by  means  of  borings, 

While  Agassiz  and  his  band  of  enthusiastic  workers  were 
busy  in  the  high  levels,  the  lower  valleys  at  the  north  and 
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south  base  of  the  Alps  were  being  examined  by  A.  Guyot 
Agassiz  had  asked  him  to  study  the  former  extent  of  the 
glaciers  and  the  erratic  blocks.  The  original  intention  was  to 
publish  a  work  in  common  which  should  comprise  the  results 
of  all  the  participants  in  the  glacier  researches ;  Agassis  was  to 
write  the  first  volume  on  the  glacier  phenomena  proper,  Guyot 
was  to  write  the  second  volume  on  the  enatic  blocks  in  the 
Alps,  and  Desor  was  to  contribute  a  third  volume  on  extra- 
Alpine  material  Only  the  first  volume  was  ever  published, 
Agassiz*  Sysiime  GUuhire^  1847,  with  three  maps  and  nine 
folio  plates.  Guyot  went  to  Princeton,  in  North  America,  and 
placed  his  5000  samples  of'  erratic  blocks  in  the  Moseum 
ther&  The  most  important  results  of  his  researches  were 
published,  1843-47,  in  the  BulUtin  ie  la  Sociiti  des  Sc.  not  dt 
Neuch&teL 

When  Agassis  bad,  in  1840,  made  known  his  Ice  Age 
theory,  he  knew  the  Northern  Diluvium  only  from  the  litera- 
ture. A  visit  to  the  Glasgow  Meeting  of  the  British  Associa* 
tion  in  1840  aflforded  him  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
erratics  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Together  with  his  former 
opponent,  Buckland,  whom  he  completely  converted  to  his 
views,  Agassiz  found  signs  of  glacier  action  widely  distributed, 
old  moraines,  glacier  scratches,  roches  moutonn^es,  and  he 
identified  in  the  Scottish  "Till"  (bottldernrlay,  ground- 
moraine)  scratched  pebbles  and  the  fine  clay  and  sand 
material  which  glaciers  push  forward  on  the  ground  as  they 
move.  The  importance  of  the  scratched  pebbles  as  indications 
of  glacial  formations  was  thus  recognised  for  the  first  time. 

In  his  GlaHal  System^  Agassiz  moderated  his  views  on  a 
connected  polar  ice-mantle  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe;  he 
allowed  that  the  glaciation  of  the  Alps  had  been  distinct  from 
that  of  the  northern  lands,  and  that  it  had  taken  place  after, 
and  not  before  the  upheaval  of  the  mountain-system.  He 
also  accepted  the  testimony  of  Rendu  and  Forbes  on  the 
plasticity  of  glader-ice,  and  referred  the  movement  of  glaciers 
to  a  combination  of  physical  causes  of  which  dilatation  was  only 
one. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Neuchitel  glacialists  was  infective, 
and  for  some  years  glacial  studies  were  highly  popular.  The 
physicist,  James  Forbes,  from  Edinburgh,  went  for  three 
summers  in  succession,  1842-44,  to  Switzerland  to  study  the 
movement  of  glaciers.    His  results  appeared  from  time  to 
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llaie  in  the  form  of  letters  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical 
Journal.  He  established  the  important  fact  that  glaciers  move 
more  rapidly  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides  and  bottom, 
and  argued  horn  this  differential  motion  that  the  glacier  ice 
beliavtd  like  a  slightly  viscous  mass,  which  under  the  influence 
of  gravity  was  bound  to  flow  slowly  downward  after  the  manner 
of  a  lava  stream.  So  many  of  the  glacier  phenomena  were 
explained  by  Forbes's  theory  of  the  plasticity  of  the  ice,  that  it 
immediately  found  wide  acceptance. 

The  Swiss  botanist,  Martins,  explored  glaciers  in  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Scandinavia.  He  demonstrated  the  former  greater 
extent  of  the  glaciers  in  those  territories,  and  made  the  first 
detailed  study  of  "  ground-moraines,"  and  the  kind  of  sedi- 
ment deposited  by  the  river  out-flows  from  glaciers  (glacial 
diluvium). 

In  all  countries  where  science  was  cultivated  rapid  studies 
were  made  between  1840  and-i  850  in  glacial  geology;  Great 
Britain,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Black  Forest,  Upper  Italy,  Scandi- 
navia, North  America,  were  diligently  and  successfully  searched 
for  evidences  of  an  epoch  of  extensive  glaciation.  Germany 
was  much  longer  in  accepting  the  new  teaching.  Leopold 
von  Bucli  strongly  opposed  the  results  attained  by  the  Swiss 
glacialists,  and  his  influence  retarded  scientific  inquiry  of  the 
question  in  North  Germany. 

The  city  of  Munich  enjoys  exceptional  natural  advanta;^es 
of  position  for  glacial  research,  seemg  that  the  Bav  arian  plain 
upon  which  it  stands  has  been  smoothed  and  scratched  by  the 
ancient  glaciers  upon  the  Bavarian  Alps  and  the  Tyrol,  and 
the  river  Isar,  whieh  flows  through  Munich,  gives  immediate 
access  to  the  system  of  Alpine  valleys  formerly  occupied  by 
these  glaciers.  The  famous  astronomer,  Gruithuisen,  had 
published  at  Munich,  in  1809,  a  paper  on  the  erratic  blocks  of 
the  Sontli  Jiavanan  plain,  wherein  he  stated  that  they  had  been 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  Tyrolese  and  Bavar;an  Alps. 
He  advanced  the  idea  that  glaciers  had  transported  them  to 
the  low  Alpine  levels,  and  then  the  ice  niasscs  in  which  the 
erratics  were  wedged  had  been  Ijorne  nortlnvard  across  the 
plains  by  enurmous  Hoods,  the  same  wliich  had  spread  the 
nagelflue  conglomerates  O'Xi  the  sub-Alpme  Bavarian  plain. 
As  the  ice-masses  melted,  the  erratics  were  left  in  their  various 
positions.  This  was  in  substance  the  conception  adopted  by 
Karl  Schimper  several  decades  later. 
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The  North  German  School  of  Diluvial  geologists  looked 
with  a  certain  favour  upon  lUis  explanation,  but  b -licvcd  bUW 
more  in  the  oiricacy  of  water  action.  The  Berhn  physicist, 
Wrecle,  in  1802  gave  his  opinion  that  the  granite  "founuling 
blocks"  on  the  German  plain  had  been  brought  upon  ire-flues 
from  the  Silesian  mountains.  Leopold  von  Buch  in  1810,  and 
one  or  two  later  authors,  proved,  however,  that  Scandinavia  had 
been  ihe  original  home  of  most  of  the  North  German  erratics; 
they  assumed  that  gigantic  lluoJs  had  been  the  chief  agent  of 
transport,  and  that  the  scratches  on  the  rocks  and  [)ebbles  had 
been  caused  by  the  friction  of  lije  sand,  pebbles,  and  larger 
fragments  during  transportation. 

Berniiardi,  Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Forestry  in  Ureis- 
sigacker,  witliout  any  knowledge  of  the  researches  of  Venetz 
and  Cliarpentier,  by  his  own  insight  arrived  at  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem  (iVeue's  JaJirb.  fur  Mitter.^  1^32).  He  said  the 
polar  ice  had  extended  to  the  souiliniost  edge  of  the  German 
plain  now  bestrewn  with  erratics,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
thousands  of  years  the  polar  ice  had  gradually  withdrawn  to 
its  present  reduced  dimensions  and  more  limited  fields  of 
glaciaiion.  Before  Bernhardi,  the  Norwegian  geologist,  Jens 
Esmarch,  in  1824  had  suggested  there  had  been  a  far  greater 
extension  of  the  Norwegian  glaciers  than  now  existed.  But 
the  tide  of  influence  and  authority  iii  Germany  at  the  time  ran 
in  uliier  directions;  an  Esmarch  or  a  Bernhardt  might  say 
what  they  thought,  but  there  the  mailer  ended ;  none  listened 
while  a  Von  Buch  and  a  Sefstrom  said  dillcrently.  The  Swede, 
Nils  G.  Sefstrom,  was  the  most  extreme  of  the  diluvialisls. 
He  taught  that  the  northern  floods  had  spread  diluvium  over 
Scandinavia,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Germany,  and  l)orne  frag- 
mented rock-material  and  big  boulders  from  the  nonhcfii  areas 
as  far  south  as  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

During  the  years  1839-43,  a  brilliant  group  of  British 
geologists,  Lyell,  De  la  Beche,  Darwin,  and  Murchison, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  pulai  explorations 
made  by  Parry,  S(  oresby,  and  Ross,  founded  ilie  "Drift  Tlicory," 
which  appeared  to  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena.  They  attril)u»'  <l  ihe  transport  of  erratics  and 
the  formation  of  the  thick  surfac  e  deposits  or  *'buLilvki  furma- 
tions, "  known  under  various  local  terms  u.  Great  Britain,  most 
commonly  as  " till,"  or  "boulder-clay,"  to  ftfMiting  icebergs 
which  had  drifted  iai  boulhward  from  Polar  regions.  I'hc 
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term  "Drift"  then  came  to  be  applied  to  the  same  deposits 
which  had  been  previously  termed  "Diluvium"  {anfe^  p.  114); 
and  both  terms  are  retained  in  popular  use  as  synonvms  of  the 
more  technical  term  "  Pleistocene,"  introduced  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell. 

A  young  Russian  geologist,  Botlilingk,  published  in  1839  a 
paper  of  exceptional  interest  descriptive  of  the  "diluvial  or 
Pleistocene  deposits  "  in  P'inland  and  Lapland.  In  his  opinion, 
the  greater  mass  of  the  "diluvium"  had  viitLially  been  de- 
posited by  floods,  but  the  erratic  blocks  could  only  have  been 
transported  by  ice.  His  work  helped  to  bring  the  "Drift 
Theory"  into  favour  on  the  Coiitinent,  and  comparatively  few 
of  the  leading  geologists  in  Europe  at  that  time  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  ice  theory  of  Swiss  geologists  and  their  conception 
of  a  continuous  ire-sheet,  or  glaciers  hundreds  of  miles  long. 

The  departure  of  Agassiz  for  North  America  in  1847  took 
away  from  Europe  the  best-known  and  most  powerful  exponent 
of  glaciation,  and  a  period  of  stagnation  ensued  in  glacial 
geology. 

Seven  years  passed,  and  another  enthusiastic  glacialist  took 
the  place  of  Agassiz  in  European  literature.  Sir  Andrew 
Ramsay^  not  only  proved  the  former  glaciation  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  but  recognised  traces  of  two  Ice  Ages  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  breccias  and  pebble-beds  of  Malvern  and 
Abberley.  He  also  found  evidence  of  glacier  action  in  the 
Permian  period,  and  this  raised  anew  the  questions  of  climatic 
periodicity  and  ice  erosion.  Venetz  and  Morlot  had  been  of 
opinion  that  during  the  diluvial  epoch  all  the  greater  areas  of 

'  Andrew  Cronibie  Ran^^nv,  hnxr\  1814,  in  Glasgow,  wns  inlendcd  for  a 
merchant's  career,  when,  on  tlic  i)ublication  in  1841  of  his  excellent  treatise 
on  the  geological  formation  of  the  island  of  Arran,  De  la  Deche  secured 
him  as  assistant  for  the  geological  survey,  with  which  Department  he  was 
connected  for  forty  years,  Arst  as  survey  geologist,  then  as  local  director^ 
and,  after  Mnrchison's  death  in  1871,  as  General  Director.  At  the  same 
time  he  di<^chnr<^e(1  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  School  of 
Mines  in  London.  Kamsay  was  ranked  as  the  best  field  geologist  in  Great 
Britain.  His  principal  work  is  a  geological  description  of  North  Wales, 
which  appeared  in  two  editions  (1866,  1881).  He  also  puMished  a  geo- 
logical map  of  England  and  Wales,  1859;  fifth  edition,  1881.  Besides  Ins 
official  duties,  Ramsay  occupied  himself  much  with  the  problems  of  physical 
geography  and  dynamical  geology.  His  Text-book  of  the  Fhysical  Geo/ogy 
and  Geography  of  Great  Britain  appeared  in  five  editions  between  i8i54 
and  1878.  (Gomp.  Sir  Arch.  Geilcie,  Memtdr  of  Sir  Andrtw  CromH$ 
Kamsay ^  London,  1895.) 
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glaciation  had  been  repeatedly  covered  by  ice.  This  view  now 
received  more  credence,  especially  after  Oswald  I  leer's  re- 
searches on  the  palx'onto!oj;y  of  the  Ice  Age  iti  Switzerland 
discovered  the  presence  of  "  Inier^Iai.ial  "  deposits  coiUainin:; 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  warm,  temperate  chniate,  and  there- 
fore betokening  a  prolonged  interruptioa  of  the  polar  con- 
ditions. 

After  Ramsay's  br:]li?.nt  work  had  proved  tliat  almost  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  had  been  covered  by  a  vast  ice-sheet, 
Kjcrulf  and  Oltn  Torell  demonstrated  that  Scandi:>av:n  hn  l 
been  entirely  buried  t!nf'rT  an  icc-siieet  some  6000  or  7000 
feet  tbi'k.  In  South  ii..\a:n,  topo:;rap!iicnl  conditions  led 
Gaptaiii  Stnrk  to  sii'j^'cst  that  the  surface  of  itie  plain  had  been 
glaciated:  atid  Zittel  in  iS 74,  by  his  discovery  of  good  examj)les 
of  striated  rocks  and  his  determination  of  typical  end  and 
ground  moraines,  estaljlishcd  upon  a  scientific  basis  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  liavarian  plain  had  been  ati  ice-field. 

Still,  however,  the  North  (ierman  geologi'-f held  fast  to  the 
drift  theory  of  thr-  earlier  decades  of  the  century.  It  is  in  the 
memory  of  many  living  gef>loL;ists  how  that  theory  received  its 
death-blow  in  Berlin  on  the  3rd  November  i  -'75.  On  that 
evening,  at  a  crowded  mee'iii:^  of  the  German  Geological 
Society,  Otto  Torell  delivered  a  powerful  address  on  the  course 
of  glacier  ice  from  the  central  ice-sheet  of  the  Scandinavian 
plateau  to  the  plains  and  basins  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
brought  Imme  to  his  Berlin  audience  with  irresistible  ar;;uments 
that  the  erratics  on  the  North  (ierman  plain  had  been  dis- 
persed there  by  glaciers  moving  southward.  The  deep  impres- 
sion nindf  by  the  eloquent  Norwegian  was  never  forgotten  ; 
the  drift  tiieory  collapsed,  and  the  name  of  Bemfiardi  was 
recovered  from  o!)Hvi()n  to  receive  belated  honour  and  be 
ranked  as  that  of  an  anticipator  of  glacial  geology. 

The  German  geological  literature  was  then  rapidly  enriched 
by  papers  on  glacial  deposits.  One  of  the  most  effective  was 
contributed  by  Professor  Penck  upon  the  boulder-clay  forma- 
tion of  North  Germany  {Zaischrijt  d.  I).  G.  Cts.,  1S79). 
Since  then  active  researches  have  been  continued  by  the 
Prussian  Geological  Survey  Department,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  there  are  two  distinct  series  of  glacial  bould  r  elay, 
separated  by  interglacial  layers  containing  remains  of  a  ricU 
vegetation. 

Professor  Penck  in  1S82  published  a  work  entitled  ^'/a 
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Gliiiiation  of  the  German  Alps,  which  has  become  a  classic  in 
the  hterature.  Tlie  careful  inquiries  conducted  by  Al[)l"ionse 
Favre  and  Desor,  and  the  more  recent  works  of  Helm,  Du 
Pasquier,  and  Bruckner,  meantinic  advanced  the  knowledge  of 
topographical  and  geological  i)henomena  due  to  the  glaciation 
of  the  Swiss  Alps,  while  similar  studies  have  been  carried  on 
by  many  eminent  geologists  in  the  countries  of  Northern 
Europe.  In  Great  Britain,  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  Professor 
.Hull,  and  Professor  Bonney  still  support  LyelFs  drift 
theory " ,  the  majority  of  British  geologists,  however,  have 
accepted  the  ice  theory,  of  which  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  and  Professor  James  Geikie  have  been  the 
ablest  exponents. 

The  exploration  of  existing  maf^ses  of  inland  ice  and  of  the 
glaciers  in  the  high  mountain-systems  exerted  a  stronger  fascina- 
tion for  many  than  the  study  of  the  deposits  of  the  past  Ice 
Age.  Dr.  Simony,  a  Viennese  enthusiast,  has  taken  accurate 
observations  for  more  than  forty  years  on  the  Dachstein  glacier, 
and  Pfaff  has  studied  the  glaciers  of  the  Gross  Glockner,  in 
the  Austrian  Alps;  in  Switzerland,  a  scientific  society  has  been 
founded  for  the  pursuit  of  glacier  research,  and  measurements 
on  the  Rhone  glacier  have  been  taken  for  many  years. 

Amund  Helland's  observations  on  the  comparatively  rapid 
movement  of  the  glaciers  at  Jacobshavn  surprised  European 
scientists,  whose  ideas  of  glaciers  had  been  formed  mainly  on 
the  basis  of  Alpine  glaciers.  Nordcnskiold's  travels,  Fridtjof 
,  Hansen's  bold  crossing  of  the  Greenland  ice,  Keiihack's  and 
Von  Drygalski's  careful  physical  and  mathematical  geological 
observations  on  the  glaciers  and  ice-fields  of  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  confirmed  with  irrefutable  data  the  action  of  inland 
ice-masses  and  the  correctness  of  Torell's  explanation  of  the 
** diluvial"  phenomena  in  Northern  Europe.  The  boldness, 
the  enthusiasm,  and  the  achievements  of  these  explorers 
have  worked  inspiringly  on  the  public  mind,  and  awakened 
an  interest  in  the  scientific  aspects  of  Arctic  territories 
which  finds  an  outlet  in  the  warm  support  given  to  the 
geographical  societies  in  all  countries  and  to  the  schemes  for 
further  exploration  that  are  from  time  to  time  initiated. 

As  has  been  said,  Charpenlicr  recognised  the  work  of 
denudation  affected  by  glaciers,  but  much  broader  views  of  the 
erosive  power  of  ice  were  formulated  by  Gabriel  de  Mortillet  in 
several  papers  published  between  the  years  1858  and  1862. 
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Ramsay  then  wrote  a  general  paper  On  the  (rlacial  Origin  of 
certain  Lakes  in  Swit/.erland,  the  Black  Forest,  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  North  America,  and  elsewhere"  {Q.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.^ 
1862).  In  this  paper  Ramsay  attributed  the  exravation  of 
many  lakes  and  fiords  to  the  erosive  force  of  moving  ice,  and 
Tyndall  in  the  same  year  gave  his  opinion  that  the  Alpine 
valleys  had  been  excavated  by  the  same  agency. 

During  the  forty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  time  the 
erosive  force  of  ice  has  been  a  subject  of  animated  discussion, 
and  still  there  are  two  distinct  parties  amongst  glacialists, 
those  who  oppose  and  those  who  support  the  main  issues  of 
Ramsay's  discourses.  Amongst  the  supporters  or  extreme 
glacialists  may  be  counted  in  Great  Britain  such  geologists  of 
authority  as  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  and  Professor  James 
Geikie ;  in  Austria,  the  geographer  and  geologist,  Professor 
Penck;  in  Switzerland,  Professor  Bruckner;  in  Scandinavia, 
Professor  Nansen ;  while  in  North  America  Sir  William  Logan 
was  a  warm  supporter. 

Geologists  who  oppose  the  extreme  view  of  glacial  erosion 
have  pointed  out  that  a  variety  of  local  causes  may  give  origin 
to  lakes  and  fiords.  Actual  cases  have  been  cited  where 
fluviatile,  or  morainic  accumulations,  or  crust  movements 
would  sufhciently  explain  the  form  of  the  basins  attributed 
to  ice  erosion. 

Much  has  been  written  in  physics  upon  the  causes  of  ice 
movement.  Of  great  importance  were  the  experiments  made 
by  Carnot  and  James  Thomson  (1849)  on  the  liquefaction  of 
ire  under  strong  pressure,  and  the  lowering  of  the  melting 
point  below  0°,  as  well  as  the  discovery  made  by  Faraday 
(1850)  of  the  re-union  or  regelation  of  fragments  of  ice  with 
moist  surfaces.  Application  of  the  principle  of  fragmentation 
and  regelation  to  the  phenomena  of  glaciers  was  made  by  the 
leading  physicists  of  the  day,  Tyndall  (1857),  Melmholtz 
(1865),  Lord  Kelvin,  and  thus  a  scientific  explanation 

was  secured  for  the  theory  of  glacier  motion  which  had  been 
originally  advanced  by  Rendu  and  Forbes.  Professor  Heim, 
in  his  excellent  Handbook  of  Glacier  Phenomena  (1885), 
summarises  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  of  Alpine  glaciers. 
He  decides  the  cjuestion  of  glacier  motion  in  the  main  in 
favour  of  Forbes's  theory  of  plasticity,  but  he  also  recognises  a 
gliding  movement  of  the  whole  mass  under  the  influence  of 
gravity. 
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Xiin  cruus  observations  in  different  have  testified  to 

the  fre'juent  oscillations  of  the  glaciers  during  the  Ice  Age. 
'lh(t  glaciers  appeared  to  have  frequently  retired,  and  ice-fields 
to  have  diminished  in  size  as  often  as  any  anielioraiiun  in 
climatic  conditions  i,LL  in.  Such  v.iriations  may  be  observed 
in  ice-clad  regions  at  the  present  day.  And  as  the  lique- 
faction of  the  ice-masses  gives  rise  to  larger  volumes  of  water, 
the  frequent  local  floods,  of  which  evidences  are  afforded  in 
the  intercalation  of  fluvio  glacial  deposits  within  the  glacial 
scries,  are  thought  to  have  been  associated  with  periodic 
oscillations. 

Two  niaiM  aiUances  of  the  mountain  glaciers  and  of  inland 
ice  were  deteranned  by  R.uii.^ay  fur  the  British  Isles  and  by 
Heer  for  the  Alps,  anj  have  been  coniirmed  by  Scandinavian 
and  German  geologists  upon  the  evidence  of  the  glacial  and 
tluvio-glacial  deposil:i  in  their  respective  countries.  In  all 
these  area-,  a  [jrolonged  interlude  of  milder  cliuiatic  conditions 
appears  to  have  intervened  between  two  chief  epochs  of 
glaciation.  J  Jut  I'rofcssor  Pcnck  in  recent  papers  has  aug- 
mented the  number  of  di.ainct  epochs  of  glaciation  in  the 
Alps  and  North  Germany  to  three  or  four,  lims  ap[)roa(  hing 
the  "  five  "  glacial  inLervaLs  enuuicraicd  by  Professor  James 
(ieikic,  and  the  "seven"  by  James  Croll.  On  the  other 
hand.  Hoist  in  Norway,  Upham  and  W^right  in  North  America, 
and  many  other  auihorities  recognise  only  one  I(aj  Age,  marked 
by  occasional  seasonal  or  periodic  varia'ioi^s  of  no  great 
significance  in  the  dimensions  of  the  gla<:ieis  atid  inland  ice. 

li  15  5iill  more  doubtful  whether  geologists  have  been  right 
in  supposing  that  several  Ice  Ages  occurred  during  geological 
epochs  previous  to  the  Diluvial  Age.  Ramsav,  in  1855, 
explained  certain  Permian  conglomerates  m  I'aigland  as 
accumulations  transported  by  glacial  action,  and  Dr.  lilanford 
applied  a  similar  explanation  in  1856  to  the  "'J'alchir"  con- 
glomerates of  almost  the  same  geological  age  in  Central  and 
Su  India.      It  then  became  commonly  accepted  that 

extensive  glaciation  had  occurred  in  the  Permian  geological 
e|"K>ch.  Erratics  and  scratched  pebbles  have  since  been 
de  .criu' <1  irom  the  Silurian  rocks  in  the  southern  counties  of 
Scotiand  by  Moore  and  James  (ieikie,  and  also  in  the  Old 
Red  Sandstones  or  Devonian  rocks  of  Scotland  by  Ramsay. 

The  Miocene  conglomerates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin 
Were  explained  by  Ramsay,  Lyell,  and  Gastaldi  as  material 
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transported  by  ice,  and  a  similar  explanation  was  sugcjested 
for  the  exotic  blocks  in  the  Alpine  and  Carpatliian  "  Flysch  " 
formation.  From  time  to  time  examples  of  boulder  and 
conglomerate  deposits  were  reported  and  were  dealt  with  in 
this  way.  To  mention  a  few  examples:  in  1870  Sutherland 
described  breccias  with  polished  blocks  in  the  Karroo  Beds  of 
South  Africa,  and  in  his  explanation  of  them  as  glacial  in 
origin  he  was  supported  by  Griesbach  (187 1)  and  Stapflf 
(1899);  in  Australia,  R.  D.  Oldham  explained  boulder  con- 
glomerates in  Carboniferous  and  Permian  time  as  material 
transported  and  stranded  by  icebergs;  Waagen  (18S7)  de- 
scribed scratched  pebbles  and  polished  blocks  from  the  Salt 
Range  in  the  Punjab,  and  referred  them  to  a  Carboniferous 
Ice  Age;  Notling  more  recently  (1896)  concludes  they  belong 
to  a  Permian  Ice  Age ;  Sir  A.  Geikie  mentioned  glacial  traces 
in  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Scotland,  and  Reusch  (1891)  lu  the 
Cambrian  deposits  of  Northern  Norway.  The  conclusion 
drawn  by  James  (ieikie  and  James  Croll  is  that  all  the  greater 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  earth  have  been  marked  by  a 
series  of  glacial  and  interglacial  episodes. 

But  the  number  of  geologists  who  accept  the  teaching  of 
repeated  glaciation  of  wide  territories  is  rather  decreasing  than 
increasing.  The  minute  detail  in  which  geological  maps  are 
now  being  prepared  tends  to  show  that  in  many  cases  all  these 
phenomena  of  scratched  pebbles,  and  boulders,  and  polished 
surfaces  may  be  observed  in  the  sheared  and  brecciated  rock- 
material  occurring  along  the  planes  of  great  crust-movements. 
And  in  no  case  will  a  cautious  geologist  be  willing  to  accept 
an  ice  age,  or  even  local  glacial  action,  in  a  remote  geological 
epoch  as  the  explanation  of  scratched  pebbles  and  the  occur- 
rence of  (  xotic'  boulders,  unless  he  be  in  a  position  to  investigate 
the  matter  for  himself,  or  it  can  be  conclusively  proved  to  him 
that  there  has  been  no  history  of  crust-disturbance.  The 
attitude  of  present-day  geology  with  respect  to  the  much 
vexed  questions  of  glar  ial  action  is  to  hold  an  open  mind 
towards  each  allocked  exan^ple. 

The  Pleistocene  ice-mantle  had  its  chief  distribution  in  the 
north-west  of  Europe  and  in  the  north-east  of  America;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  those  large  areas  covered  by  inland  ice, 
the  evidence  of  glaciers  is  found  only  in  mountain  ranges 
which  still  possess  glaciers,  or  in  which  a  very  slight  climatic 
depression  would  call  forth  glaciers.     Hence  the  glaciation 
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during  the  PleistoceDe  Age  is  most  simply  regarded  as  repre- 
senting an  extreme  phase  of  existing  climatic  conditions. 

Charpentier  thought  at  first  that  the  glaciation  might  have 
been  due  to  the  former  greater  height  of  the  Alpine  system ; 
but  he  afterwards  modified  his  opinion  in  so  far  as  he  regarded 
an  exceptionally  high  tainfall  in  addition  to  a  low  temperature 
as  a  necessaiy  condition  in  the  accumulation  of  immense 
masses  of  ice  Charpentier  aigued  that  the  atmosphere  must 
have  been  loaded  with  moisture,  which  became  condensed 
over  the  high  Alpine  i^ions. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  Plebtocene 
climate^  sometimes  cosmic  causes^  sometimes  telluric  causes 
being  selected  as  the  more  important.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
ascribed  the  climates  of  geological  epochs  solely  to  telluric 
influences  (an/?,  p.  192).  He  thought  the  Ice  Age  in  Europe 
and  North  America  was  explicable  upon  some  such  assump- 
tion as  a  close  grouping  of  islands  round  the  North  Pole,  a 
heightening  of  £e  continental  territories  between  70*  and  80* 
latitude!  <t  submergence  of  the  temperate  zone  below  the 
ocean,  and  a  diversion  of  the  warmth-giving  Gulf  Stream. 
Escher  von  der  Linth  and  Desor  brought  forward  (1863)  in 
support  of  this  theory  their  conclusion  that  the  Sahara  had 
been  totally  submerged  during  Pleistocene  time,  and  that  the 
consequent  absence  of  the  warm  Fohn  wind  must  have  lowered 
the  temperature  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe.  It  has  since 
been  shown  by  Dove  that  the  Fohn  wind  does  not  come  from 
the  Sahara,  and  Zittel  and  other  scientific  explorers  of  the 
Sahara  have  disproved  the  old  idea  that  the  ^ara  was  under 
water  during  the  Pleistocene  age. 

The  principle  involved  in  Lyell's  theory  was  accepted  by 
Sartorius  von  Waltershausen  and  Stanislas  Meunier,  who 
assumed  a  much  greater  height  and  breadth  of  the  mountain- 
systems  as  the  chief  modifying  cause*  Meunier  showed  that 
the  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  on  extensive  mountain 
plateaux  would  of  necessity  lower  the  temperature.  The 
Norwegian  geologist,  K.  Pettersen,  believed  that  an  Arctic 
continent  existed  between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  during 
the  Ice  Age. 

The  explanations  which  have  received  the  widest  recognition 
are^  however,  based  upon  cosmic  causes.  The  French  mathe- 
matician, Adh^mar,  in  1833  contributed  a  remarkable  paper 
on  the    Revolution  of  the  Sea:  Periodic  Deluges."  He 
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drew  attention  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  round 
the  sun,  and  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  season  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  earth  is  in  its  nearest  position  to  the 
sun  (perihelion),  while  during  the  winter  season  of  the  same 
hemisphere  the  earth  is  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun 
(aphelion).  He  then  argued,  since  the  eccentricity  of  the 
orbit  was  variable,  sometimes  having  the  form  of  a  long 
ellipse,  sometimes  approximating  to  a  circle,  during  the  epochs 
of  greater  eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  the  hemisphere  whose 
winter  falls  in  aphelion  would  undergo  a  protracted  period  of 
winter  cold.  The  climate  might  be  thereby  rendered  so  severe 
that  stupendous  masses  of  ice  would  accumulate  near  the  Pole 
in  aphelion,  and  as  a  further  consequence  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  earth  might  be  shifted.  According  to  Adh^mar,  the 
conditions  favourable  for  extensive  glaciation  recur  in  each 
hemisphere  at  intervals  of  10,500  years,  and  thus  call  forth 
periodic  Ice  Ages. 

Although  Sir  John  Herschel,  Arago,  and  Humboldt  were  of 
opinion  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  could  have  but 
a  slight  influence  upon  the  climate  of  our  planet,  Adh^mar's 
theory  was  accepted  by  Julien  (i860)  and  Le  Hon  (1S68) 
with  scarcely  any  modification.  James  Croll  treated  the 
subject  of  cosmic  causes  of  climatic  variation  in  a  memorable 
work,  CHmate  and  Jimt  (1875).  He  improved  the  theory 
enunciated  by  Adh^mar,  inasmuch  as  he  showed  the  depend- 
ence of  the  prevuling  winds  and  ocean-currents  upon  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  explained  how  masses  of 
ice  and.snow  accumulating  at  the  Pole  must^  in  virtue  of  their 
radiation  of  cold,  absorption  of  heat,  and  condensation  of 
moisture,  tend  strongly  to  reduce  the  temperature.  Croll 
supposed  that  the  interglacial  periods  were  characterised  by 
the  almost  complete  withdrawal  of  the  glacier  ice,  and  by 
extensive  subaerial  disturbance  of  the  glacial  deposits.  In 
Great  Britain,  CroU's  views  have  been  accepted  by  many 
geologists,  amongst  others  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  and  his 
brother,  Professor  Geikie.  Professor  Penck  and  Professor 
Pilar  are  the  best  known  of  CroU's  adherents  on  the 
Continent. 

Sir  Charles  Lycll  took  objection  to  Croll^s  theory,  mainly 
because  of  the  insufficient  geological  evidence  of  recurring 
epochs  of  glaciation;  nor  can  this  objection  be  said  to  be  even 
yet  overcome.   Neumayr  doubtsf,  on  the  one  hand,  whether 
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variations  of  eccentricity  could  affect  climate  to  such  an  extent, 
and  on  the  other,  he  thinks  CroH's  whole  chain  of  argument 
valueless,  since,  excellent  as  it  is,  astronomy  has  not  yet  ascer- 
tained with  any  security  that  there  have  been  periods  of  very 
great  eccentricity  of  the  orbit.  Poisson  (1837)  suggested  that 
climatic  variations  might  result  from  movement  of  the  solar 
system  through  warmer  and  colder  portions  of  space;  other 
authors  have  suggested  changes  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
or  a  shifting  of  the  earth's  axis  as  possible  causes  of  variation, 
but  science  has  not  yet  arrived  at  any  generally  accepted 
solution  of  the  difficult  climatic  problem  of  the  Ice  Age. 

D.  Geological  Aciion  of  Organisms. — Scientific  research  has 
abundantly  shown  how  subtle  is  the  chemistry  of  life,  and  how 
important  and  complex  is  the  part  played  by  the  organic  world 
in  the  economy  of  nature. 

Plants  and  animals  abstract  from  the  atmosphere,  from  the 
soil  and  the  rocks,  certain  inorganic  constituents  which  enter 
into  new  chemical  combinations  in  the  active  tissues  of  the 
living  organisms,  and  are  partly  assimilated,  partly  returned  in 
altered  form  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  ground. 

Animal  creation  thus  serves  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
atmosphere  and  the  earth's  surface,  utilising  and  metabolising 
matter  derived  from  both,  and  effecting  transferences  from  the 
one  to  the  other. 

The  present  action  of  living  organisms  upon  the  earth's 
surface  is  therefore  partially  to  destroy,  partially  to  renew  and 
enrich  it;  and  similar  functions  were  fulfilled  by  living  organ- 
isms in  past  ages.  But  more  important  for  geology  than  the 
changes  effected  by  metabolism  and  mineral  decomposition 
is  the  consideration  of  the  additions  made  to  rock-deposits  by 
the  accumulation  of  organic  remains. 

The  destructive  effects  of  plant-growth  are  produced  in  virtue 
both  of  chemical  and  mechanical  agencies.  When  plants 
decay,  organic  acids  develop,  and,  as  Bischof  and  more 
recently  Julien  have  shown,  these  have  a  strong  solvent  and 
oxidising  action  upon  the  surrounding  mineral  matter.  More 
especially  when  combined  with  water  they  promote  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  rodcs,  and  their  disintegrating  action, 
productive  of  soil,  may  be  traced  to  considerable  depths  below 
the  surface.  The  roots  of  plants  as  they  penetrate  downward 
through  the  rock-fissures  exert  a  certain  mechanical  force  upon 
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the  rocks.  Even  the  rootlets  of  grass  and  other  vegetation 
bore  their  way  through  snb-sotl,  and  thus  prepare  an  easier 
path  for  the  infiltration  of  surface  water  and  its  combination 
with  the  organic  acids  as  it  proceeds  on  its  subterranean 
passage,  White,  therefore,  a  thick  covering  of  vegetation 
helps  to  protect  the  ground  from  sudden  landslips  and  rapid 
sur&ce  denudation,  and  has  a  beneficent  influence  upon 
climate,  the  decay  of  vegetation  slowly  and  surely  rots  any 
mineral  matter  within  reach  of  the  powerful  humus  adds. 

Peat-mosses  occupy  wide  areas  in  the  Temperate  and  Arctic 
zones^  and  have  been  firequently  made  the  subject  of  scientific 
researches.  In  i8io^  Rennie  published  his  work,  Essays  om 
Peai-Afoss^  an  able  treatise  on  the  Scottish  peat-mosses;  and 
the  nature  and  origin  of  peat-deposits  were  afterwards  eluci- 
dated in  handbooks  by  Dau  (1823)  and  Wiegmann  (1337). 
What  Kennie  achieved  for  the  Scottish  peat-mosses^  was  done 
for  the  Danish  and  North  German  peat-deposits  by  Steenstrup 
( 1 84 1 )  and  Gnesebach  ( 1 84 5).  These  authors  d^ned  for  the 
first  time  the  differences  between  Sphagnum  mosses  char- 
acteristic of  marshes  on  mountain-slopes  and  valleys;  low- 
lying  or  lacustrine  growths  and  deposits  of  peat  rich  in  rushes 
and  sedges;  and  forest-peat  or  swamps.  A  typical  example  of 
a  forest  moss  is  the  **  Dismal  Swamp''  in  Virginia,  which  Lyell 
described  in  1841,  and  Lesquereux  afterwards  examined  in 
more  detaiL 

Modern  deep-sea  researches  have  discovered  a  few  instances 
of  marine  peat;  and  according  to  the  new  investigations  of 
Eugbne  Bertrand,  isolated  coal-beds  occur  which  have  been 
mainly  formed  by  sea-wcfeds,  for  example  the  '^Bogtiead'*  coal, 
near  Autun,  and  the  Kerosene"  in  Australia.  The  low 
coasts,  estuaries,  and  river-mouths  in  tropical  lands  are  fre- 
quently fringed  by  mangrove-trees  whose  withered  roots  and 
fallen  radicles  form  coaly  deposits  on  the  sea-floor,  mixed  with 
a  large  proportion  of  the  finer  coastal  detritus.  In  a  similar 
way,  drift-wood  may  accumulate  in  large  rivers,  and  by  the 
process  of  subaqueous  decay  may  be  converted  into  lignite, 
or  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  brown-coal.  Lyeirs  descrip- 
tion  of  the  ''rafts"  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  familiar  to  most 
readers. 

Fossil  brown-coal  may  be  compared  with  these  recent  forma- 
tions. The  origin  of  brown-coal  from  plant-decay  has  never 
^mpi  questioned.  A  valuable  monograph  on  brown^oail,  describ- 
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ing  its  physical  and  chemical  constitution,  its  paliL^oiUology, 
geological  occurrence,  and  geographical  distribution,  was  pub- 
lished by  C.  F.  Zincken  in  1865. 

Fossil  peat-deposits  occur,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  only 
in  the  post-Tertiary  or  Quaternary  formation.  The  black- 
coal  deposits  of  the  old  formations  were  frequently  conipared 
in  geological  literature  with  brown-coal,  but  the  homogeneous 
structure  and  the  rarity  of  good  plant-remains  in  black  coal, 
threw  great  doubt  upon  this  explanation  of  its  origin.  Agricola, 
in  1544,  explained  it  as  condensed  petroleum,  and  his  opinion 
still  found  favour  with  Voiizt  in  his  special  work  on  Coal- 
deposits  (1802)  and  with  Buckiand  (1822). 

Kirwan,  the  opponent  of  Hutton,  even  explained  coal  as  a 
product  of  the  chenncal  decomposition  of  Archiiian  rock,  while 
Andreas  Wagner  supposed  !t  to  rciiiesent  condensed  and  de- 
oxidised carbonic  acid  derived  from  an  atmosphere  super- 
saturated with  carbon  dioxide.  Many  of  the  geologists  in  the 
eighteenth  century  upheld  the  correct  explanation ;  amongst 
others  Scheuchzer  in  1706,  Beroldnigen  in  his  work  on  Contro- 
versial Points  in  Mineralogy  (1778),  and  James  Hutton  in 
Great  Britain  (1785).  But  it  was  not  until  the  microscope 
w^^s  applied  to  its  investigation  that  the  origin  of  coal  from 
plant-growth  in  situ  was  securely  established.  In  1848,  the 
German  botanist,  Dr.  Heinrich  Goeppcrt,  proved  tliat  the 
vascular  cryptogams  and  conifers  whose  remains  accompany 
coal-formations  had  supplied  the  material  of  the  deposit. 
His  results  were  corroborated  by  Dawson  in  1859;  but 
even  after  this  date  erroneous  conceptions  from  time  to 
time  were  advanced  with  regard  to  th  ■  kinds  of  vegetation 
which  had  given  origin  to  the  coal-dej)Osits.  A  decisive 
paper  on  the  subject  was  contributed  by  Giimbel  to  the 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1883,  wherein  he  gave 
Riicroscopic  sections  showing  the  fine  textures  of  the  various 
plant-remains  in  peat,  brown  coal,  black  coal,  and  anthracite. 

The  transformation  of  decayed  p1ant-rcni:iins  into  coal  takes 
place  under  the  fundamental  condition  of  limited  access  of 
air,  and  is  promoted  by  heat  and  pressure.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  all  three  factors  have  contributed  to  the  origm  of 
the  deposits  of  black  coal,  and  Bischof  suggested  that  the 
characteristic  chemical  and  physical  constitution  of  the 
varieties  of  coal  had  been  determined  by  definite  relations  in 
the  amount  of  air  admitted  and  in  the  accompanying  heat  and 
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pressure.  A  considerable  loss  of  substance  takes  place  during 
the  transformation ;  Bischof  reckoned  that  a  mass  of  plant 
material  about  eighty  feet  thick  will  only  yield  a  coal-seam 
about  three  feet  in  tliickness. 

There  still  continues  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  black 
coal  originated  insilu  or  if  the  plant  material  had  been  drifted  and 
deposited  in  the  same  way  as  other  sedimentary  rock.  Lyell, 
Logan,  Goeppert,  Giimbel  are  among  the  geologists  who  sup- 
ported the  view  that  the  transformation  of  the  vegetable  matter 
took  place  in  situ^  as  in  the  case  of  the  large  proportion  of 
peat-mosses,  and  this  is  the  common  opinion  of  geologists. 

In  France,  liowever,  the  theory  of  sedimentation  is  strongly 
supported.  Grand-Eury,  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  pub- 
lished in  1882,  upon  the  flora  of  the  Carboniferous  formation 
of  Central  France,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coal  seams 
had  originated  by  deposition  in  lake-depressions  surrounded 
by  woods.  Five  years  later,  the  Eiudes  of  Henry  Fayol 
on  the  Coal-deposits  of  Commentry  brought  forward  a  strong 
chain  of  evidence  in  favour  of  sedimentation  from  water. 
Fayol  siiows  liow  die  pebbles,  sand,  mud,  and  plant  detritus 
borne  in  suspension  by  rivers  subside  according  to  their  weight, 
and  arrange  themselves  as  independent  layers  of  sedin^ent 
The  coarser  pebbles  are  deposited  near  the  shore,  usually  with 
a  distinct  sloi)e,  while  the  light  plant  detritus  is  carried  far  out 
and  deposited  almost  horizontally. 

In  accordance  with  the  amount  of  rainfall,  the  volume 
and  velocity  of  the  inflowing  water  vary,  likewise  the  erosive 
action  of  rain  and  river  water  and  the  quality  of  the  sediments. 
So  that  the  alternation  ot  conglomerate,  sandstone,  shale,  and 
coal-seams  observed  in  most  coal-basins  finds,  according  to 
Fayol,  a  natural  explanation  upon  the  basis  of  increase  and 
decrease  of  rainfall  without  assuming  oscillations  of  ground- 
level  as  has  been  done  by  the  supporters  of  the  coal-swamp 
theory  of  origin. 

De  Lapparent  has  not  only  accepted  the  views  of  Fayol  and 
applied  them  generally  to  coal-basins,  but  also  supported  them 
by  further  arguments.  It  is  in  no  small  mea.sure  due  to  the 
prestige  of  this  gifted  geologist  that  the  sedimentation  theory 
is  held  by  the  majority  of  French  geologists  at  the  present 
day.  A  slight  modification  of  the  theory  was  recently  advanced 
by  Ochsenius  (1892),  who  suggests  that  river-bars  controlled 
the  admission  of  the  inflowing  water  into  the  lake-basins. 
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AVhen  the  river-water  was  low,  only  the  most  buoyant  plant 
detritus  could  be  floated  across  the  bar ;  when  the  water  level 
was  high,  sand  and  pebbles  were  also  carried  into  the  basin  of 

deposit  (anff,  p  220). 

Lake-deposits  of  siliceous  earth  (" kieselguhr ")  were  dis- 
covered by  Elirenberg  in  1837  to  be  composed  of 
the  silicified  valves  or  fragments  of  valves  belonging  to 
unicellular  plants  of  microscopic  size,  the  Diatomacene. 
These  plants  exist  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  and  their 
remains  have  gathered  on  the  floor  both  of  inland  lakes  and 
the  ocean.  Ehrenberg  first  demonstrated  the  ])rcscnce  of 
diatom  remains  in  the  ground  of  Berlin,  in  the  peat-mosses 
of  the  Liineburg  heath,  afterwards  in  s:implcs  of  pelagic 
deposits,  and  in  the  "kieselguhr"  and  "tripoli  powder"  of 
Bilin  in  Bohemia,  Richmonfi  in  Virginia,  and  other  places. 
The  explorations  of  ttic  C/ui//e?i^er  Expedition  proved  that 
extensive  areas  of  the  ocean-iioor  were  covered  by  tlie  skeletons 
and  fragmentary  debris  of  diatoms.  In  1889,  Weed  found  that 
the  separation  of  silica  from  the  hot  springs  and  geysers  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park  was  largely  accomplished  by  diatoms. 

More  important  is  the  assistance  rendered  by  certain  plants 
to  the  elaboration  of  limestone.  It  has  \ow^  been  known  that 
the  formation  of  calcareous  tufa  is  promoted  by  the  growth  of 
moss,  rushes,  and  certain  algns.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
discovered  comparatively  late  in  the  history  of  research  that 
marine  limestones  sometimes  attaining  great  thicknesses  owe 
their  origin  to  algal  organisms.  Philippi  was  the  first  to 
recognise,  in  1837,  that  the  pelagic  NuUipores  previously 
regarded  as  polyps  or  Bryozoa  belonged  to  the  group  of  Cal- 
careous Alga;.  The  name  of  Nulliporcs  was  changed  to  Litho- 
thamnia  and  Melobesia,  and  Ungcr  in  1858  demonstrated  the 
important  part  such  organisms  had  played  in  the  construction 
of  the  Leitha  limestone  in  the  Vienna  basin  during  the 
Miocene  period.  Two  important  works  on  the  subject  were 
contributed  and  laid  before  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  Giimbel  in  187 1  and  1872.  These  works  not  only  added 
to  the  microscopic  knowledge  of  the  skeletal  structures  of  the 
Lithothamnian  group,  but  also  proved  that  other  skeletal 
remains  widely  distributed  in  the  Alpine  limestones,  and 
which  had  been  referred  by  Schafhautl  to  the  Bryozoa  under 
the  name  of  Diplopores^  agreed  with  the  structure  of  the 
Dactyiopores. 
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Charpentier  had  previously  included  Dactylopore*;  amonfj^st 
the  Foraminifera,  and  the  name  of  Foraminiferal  iinie^i- jik- 
rapidly  hr^an  to  be  applied  to  the  Al{)ine  deposits  in 
question.  Meunier-Chahnas,  however,  showed  in  1S77  that 
the  so-called  Dactyloporcs  were  not  Foramiiiiiera  and  did  not 
belong  to  the  animal  kingdom  at  all,  but  were  Calcareous  A^ex. 
In  view  of  Gunibel's  results,  thes^e  algal  organisms,  under 
the  new  name  of  Gyroporella,  were  raised  to  a  place  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  history  of  Alpine  rock-building,  sinrc 
their  aggregated  remains  form  a  vctv  prcat  portion  of  the 
enormous  thickness  of  limestone  and  doioniiie  which  adorn 
the  Eastern  Alps. 

In  his  work  on  Chemical  Geology,  Bischof  had  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  tliick  dej>us»iU  of  marine  limestone  occur- 
ring in  the  geological  formations  had  been  formed  by  pelagic 
faunas  which  derived  the  calcareous  substance  from  the  calnnm 
carbonate  in  sea-water.  Volger  in  1857  showed  that  the 
source  of  the  lime  was  for  the  most  part  not  the  very  small 
proportion  of  lime  carbonate  dissolved  in  sea  water,  but  the 
gypsum  or  lime  sulphate.  Recent  researches  support  Vo1-lt*s 
results,  and  enter  in  more  detail  into  the  chemical  procrsse-^ 
by  which  the  animal  tissues  are  enabled  to  .i>-imilatc  the  lime 
as  a  carbonate,  and  to  throw  off  the  sulphur  in  chemical  com- 
binations with  waste  products,  more  especially  ammonia. 

The  "tests"  or  "casings"  of  pelagic  I'uraminifera  are  some- 
tunes  calcareous,  sometimes  arenaceous,  and  are  sonKiime«: 
imperforate  {e.^.  Miliolina,  Orbilolites),  sometimes  provided 
with  a  number  of  small  apertures  or  foramina  (^.^^  Nodosaria, 
Globii^erina,  Rotaiia). 

D'Orbigny  in  1825  examined  both  recent  and  fossil  spori 
mens  of  Foraminifera,  and  misled  by  the  elaborate  appearance 
of  the  shells,  lie  placed  them  in  atrinity  with  the  Nauliioid 
group  of  Moll us(  s,  but  since  then  the  nricroscopic  study  of  F'ora- 
minifera  and  the  extended  means  of  comparison  with  related 
forms  of  lowly  animal  life  have  shown  this  group  to  belong  to 
the  Protozoa  {Subd,  Keiiiularia,  Carp.);  from  geolo^n<  al,  geo- 
graphical, and  zooloci^al  sides  of  research,  abundant  evidence 
has  been  given  of  the  pre-eminence  of  testaceous  material  in 
pelagic  deposits. 

As  early  as  i^^39,  Ehrenh(^  i:;  {proved  that  chalk  rocks  were 
composed  of  fossil  Foraiuiuitera,  and  demonstrated  a  similar 
aggregation  of  mmutc  calcareous  shells  belonging  to  recent 
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Foraminifcra  in  certain  fresh  samples  of  ocean  dej)osit.  But 
it  was  not  until  1871,  by  means  of  the  Challenger  Expedition, 
that  any  approximate  estimate  of  the  composition  of  typical 
peLij^ic  oozes  could  be  formed.  The  report  by  Murray  and 
Kenard  (1891)  on  deep-sea  deposits  discloses  the  great  import- 
ance of  Globigciiiia  ooze,  which  covers  the  floor,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  central  portions,  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is 
found  at  dc|)llis  as  threat  as  2,600  fathoms.  It  is  more  widely 
disUibutcd  than  any  of  the  other  orgaiiic  uccan  muds,  the 
Pteropod  calcareous  ooze,  the  siliceous  ooze  composed  of 
diatomaceous  rnatcrial,  or  the  Kadiulanaii  siliceous  ooze  which 
is  limited  to  very  great  depths  of  the  ocean-floor.  Idttoral 
deposits  are  more  mixed  in  cleiraeter,  usually  comjirising 
Molluscan,  Bryozoan,  and  EcinnodL-rrnan  remains,  although 
occasionally  beds  of  individual  types  occur.  Kcceiit  littoral 
deposits,  on  account  of  their  more  accessible  position  and  the 
larger  size  of  the  faunas,  have  long  been  familiar  to  scientific 
observers,  and  were  the  first  to  be  compared  with  fossil  faunas 
in  the  rocks. 

The  activity  of  reef-building  coral  zoophytes  has  been  one 
of  the  most  interesting  themes  in  modern  scientific  research. 
The  red  coral  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  highly  prized  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity  for  its  beauty,  and  has  always  been  an 
article  of  commercial  importance.  The  first  mention  of  the 
coral  growths  in  the  Red  Sea  was  by  the  Portuguese  writer, 
Don  Juan  de  Castro;  in  16 16,  Pyrard  described  the  coral 
atolls  of  the  Maldive  Islands;  and  in  1742,  Peter  Forskal  by 
a  series  of  investigations  on  coral  reefs  determined  that  the 
calcareous  material  for  their  construction  was  separated  from 
sea>water  by  a  small  sedentary  polyp.  The  closer  study  of 
the  coral  animal  has  shown  it  to  be  an  ally  of  the  Sea* 
Anemone  or  Actinian  polyp,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  habit  of  growing  as  colonies,  and  of  building  up  calcareous 
skeletal  supports  for  the  soft  fleshy  parts. 

Geology  has  contributed  a  vast  store  of  information  about 
the  skeletal  structures  of  reef-building  corals  in  past  geological 
epochs,  and  at  the  present  day  few  questions  are  of  such 
common  interest  to  the  various  branches  of  natural  science  as 
those  concerning  corals — ^the  determination  of  the  present 
geographical  distribution  of  coral  reefs,  the  climatic  and 
physical  conditions  of  growth,  the  chemical  transformations 
undeigone  by  the  skeletal  structures  after  withdrawal  of  the 
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polyp,  the  thicknesses  and  arcal  dimensions  attained  in  virtue 
of  the  continued  upward  growth  and  seaward  extension  of  the 
reef,  and  the  proportion  of  coral  formations  in  the  limestone 
and  dolomite  rocks  of  the  Alps  and  other  regions. 

Reinhold  Forster,  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  on  his 
voyage  round  the  world  in  1778,  expressed  the  view  that  the 
formation  of  coral  reefs  was  limited  to  the  seas  of  warm 
climates,  and  wrote  as  follows  regarding  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion : — "  The  reef  is  built  up  by  the  lithophyte  worms  from  the 
ocean-floor  until  it  comes  within  a  very  small  distance  of  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  The  waves  wash  against  this  newly-built 
wall  all  kinds  of  iU^ris,  mussel  shells,  fronds  of  sea-weed, 
fragments  of  coral,  sand,  and  other  material,  so  that  tt^  subn 
marine  coral  wall  gradually  increases  in  height,  and  b^ins  to 
be  seen  above  the  surface." 

The  circular  form  of  atoll  reefs  is  explained  by  Forster  as 
the  result  of  a  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  coral  polyps  to 
erect  a  wall  protecting  them  from  dominating  winds.  James 
Cook  added  a  number  of  observations  on  reef-growth,  supple- 
mentary to  those  of  Forster;  and  John  Barrow  in  1806  made 
the  first  attempt  to  determine  the  thickness  of  coral  rock  on 
an  island.  Flinders  prepared  in  1801  a  map  of  the  reefs  off 
the  Australian  coast,  and  in  18 14  published  an  important 
cartographical  work,  in  which  he  agreed  with  Forster's  views 
on  reef-growth.  Pdron  in  18 16  enumerated  245  islands  of 
reef-coral,  and  determined  their  geographical  position  between 
34*  north  and  south  latitude. 

Valuable  observations  were  made  on  the  conditions  favour- 
able for  the  growth  of  reef  structures  by  Chamisso  and  Esch- 
holz,  who  accompanied  Kotzebue's  voyage  of  exploration 
(1814-18)  in  the  southern  seas.  Adalbert  von  Chamisso, 
during  a  prolonged  sojourn  on  an  atoll  of  the  Radack  group, 
took  accurate  measurements,  upon  the  basis  of  which  he  after- 
wards sub-divided  coral  reefs  into  three  classes,  coastal  reefs, 
inland  groups,  and  atolls.  Atolls  were  described  as  circular  or 
ring  islands,  rising  like  table  mountains  from  the  ocean  depths 
and  only  showing  a  narrow  edge  above  the  water.  Chamisso 
distinguished  very  emphatically  the  higher  side  of  a  reef 
directed  towards  the  prevailing  wind  from  the  lower  protected 
side,  which  is  frequently  interrupted,  and  through  which  a 
channel  leads  into  the  central  lagoon  of  the  island. 

He  doubted  whether  the  calcareous  rock-material  of  the  reef 
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represented  coral  structures  in  their  actual  original  posiiiun, 
and  inclined  rather  to  regard  it  as  a  stratified  accumulation  of 
coral  debris^  embedding  sometimes  larp^er  masses  of  coral 
colonial  growths.  Chamisso  followed  J  orster  in  sujlposing 
that  the  coral  reefs  began  to  take  shape  on  the  ocean-floor  at 
considerable  depths,  and  their  own  continued  growth  brought 
them  ultimately  up  to  the  surface.  At  the  same  time,  from  the 
distribution  of  coral  islands,  Chamisso  thought  it  probable 
that  corals  settled  upon  submarine  ridges.  Eschholz  associ- 
ated the  form  of  the  coral  islands  with  the  pre-existing  form  of 
submarine  mountains^  whose  summits  they  crown.  He  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  atolls  on  the  assumption  that  when  a  reef 
has  arrived  at  considerable  dimensions  the  corals  flourish  best 
on  the  outer  edge  under  the  constant  wash  of  the  breakers 
and  surf,  and  the  reef  tends  therefore  to  increase  more  rapidly 
there ;  the  lagoon,  which  is  seldom  over  30  fathoms  deep,  in 
the  opinion  of  Eschholz,  arises  from  the  decrease  and  even 
cessation  of  coral  growth  in  the  middle  of  the  reef,  where  the 
refuse  of  molluscan  sheUs  and  coral  fragments  accumulates 
and  militates  against  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  corals. 

Immediately  following  the  results  of  the  Kotzebue  Expedi* 
tton,  those  of  the  Freycinet  Expedition  in  the  years  i8i8-ao 
became  known.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  published  their  observa- 
tions on  the  mode  of  life  of  reef-corals  in  the  Annates  des 
Sciences  natureUes  in  1825.  They  never  found  living  reef- 
corals  in  greater  depths  than  25-30  feet,  and  therefore  con- 
cluded that  these  polyps  could  only  exist  in  shallow  and  warm 
water,  and  preferentially  in  protected  bays  little  affected  by 
storms.  Judging  also  from  the  small  thickness  of  the  raised 
coral  limestones  at  Timor,  Ile  de-France,  New  Guinea,  and 
the  Sandwich  Isles,  they  argued  that  coral  reefs  could  never 
be  very  thick.  In  confirmation  of  this  result  they  mentioned 
how  frequently  coml  reefs  occur  in  a  direction  continuing 
that  of  the  mountain-chains  on  land,  while  the  massive  reefs 
are  limited  to  submarine  platforms  sloping  gently  from  the 
shore. 

Henrik  Steffens  in  1822  suggested  that  coral  atolls  formed 
on  the  summit  of  submarine  volcanoes  around  the  crater  of 
eruption,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  central  lagoon 
of  the  reef.  The  same  hypothesis  was  advanced  indepen- 
dently by  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  and  during  the  Duperry  Expedi- 
tion of  1828  was  more  closely  investigated  and  accepted  by 
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Lesson  and  Garnot  The  £nglish  navigator,  Captain  Beecbey, 
took  a  number  of  soundings  round  the  edges  of  coral  reefs, 
and  aljp  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  they  were  based  upon 
submarine  mountains»  whose  summits  were  never  covered  by 
more  than  400-500  feet  of  water. 

The  considerable  size  of  many  atolls  made  it  seem  some- 
what improbable  that  they  had  been  erected  upon  isolated 
volcanoes,  and  this  theory  was  opposed  by  Ainsworth  in  1831. 
He  thought  that,  in  addition  to  the  coral  polyps  in  shallow 
waters,  there  might  be  certain  species  whose  habitat  was  at 
greater  depths.  In  explanation  of  the  higher  edge  on  the 
windward  side  of  an  atoll,  he  called  oceanic  currents  to  his 
assistance,  and  thought  they  compelled  the  polyps  to  build 
vertically,  whereas  on  the  leeward  side  nothing  prevented  them 
from  extending  the  reef  in  horizontal  direction*  Charles  Lyell 
was  favourably  inclined  to  the  theory  of  a  volcanic  basis,  but 
also  stated  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Principles  that  the 
inequality  in  the  height  of  the  atoll  edges  might  be  due  to 
local  variation  of  level,  more  particularly  to  local  subsidences 
after  earthquakes. 

The  famous  memoir  by  Ehrenberg,  "  On  the  Structure  and 
Form  of  the  Coral  Growths  in  the  Red  Sea,"  published  in  1834 
in  the  Abhandlungtn  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  represented  the 
result  of  eighteen  months'  study  in  the  particular  localities. 
The  treatise  begins  with  an  exhaustive  historical  account  of 
the  previous  literature  on  reef-building  corals  and  reef-forms. 
Ehrenberg  then  describes  the  form  of  the  reefs  in  the  Red  Sea 
as  ribbon-like  submarine  banks  extending  parallel  with  the 
coast-line,  based  upon  gentle  beach-slopes,  and  having  their 
water  surfaces  about  ^-a  fathoms  below  the  water-level  at  bigh 
tide.  There  are  no  exposed  reef-surfaces  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  outer  side  of  the  reef  has  a  steep  cliff  edge  descending 
rapidly  into  greater  depths.  The  rock  underlyitig  the  reefs  is 
either  a  porous  limestone  or  volcanic  material ;  the  coral  lime- 
stone itself  forms  only  a  thin  surface  layer  about  i  \  fathoms  thick 
upon  the  basal  rock.  Hence  Ehrenberg  regards  the  corals  not 
as  the  builders  of  new  islandsi  but  only  as  the  preservers  of 
islands  already  existing. 

The  Gernian  zoologist  agrees  with  Quoy  and  Gaimard  on 
one  of  the  leading  points  of  controversy,  namely,  the  small 
thickness  of  coral  structures,  and  confirms  their  conclusion 
that  the  poly^is  can  only  exist  in  warm  water  not  more  than  six 
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fathoms  in  depth.  He  accepts  also  the  theory  of  a  volcanic 
basis  as  the  best  explanation  of  atolls.  The  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  Ehrenbeig's  researches  in  the  Red  Sea  have 
been  since  confirmed  by  some  of  the  best  German  autnorities 
on  coral  life — Haeckel,  Klunzinger,  Walthen 

The  reefs  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  were  described  by  Nelson 
in  1837,  and  this  author  demonstrates  reef-growth  upon  a  rock- 
basis  neither  volcanic  nor  even  firm  and  compact;  in  his 
conclusions  regarding  the  origin  of  atolls  he  supports  Ains- 
worth's  views. 

One  of  the  roost  attractive  books  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  undoubtedly  Charles  Darwin's  great  work,  7*he  Siructure 
and  Disiri^Hm  of  Coral  Rh/s^  published  in  1843.  Ehren- 
betg's  work  had  paved  the  way  for  broader  conceptions  about 
cord  reefs;  in  it  the  barrier  reef,  which  had  in  the  older  litera* 
ture  been  kept  in  the  background  by  the  more  i^gressive 
features  of  the  atoll,  for  the  first  time  received  its  meed  of 
attention.  The  balance  of  scientific  knowledge  regarding  the 
barrier  and  the  atoll  was  now  fairly  equal,  and  Charles  Lyell's 
indication  of  possible  modifications  that  might  ensue  in  the 
reef-form  under  the  influence  of  differential  crust-movements 
also  lay  open  in  the  recent  literature  when  Darwin's  master- 
mind came  to  the  formidable  task  of  considering  all  the  known 
data  and  constructing  a  scientific  generalisation. 

Charles  Darwin,  while  a  member  of  the  Beagle  Expedition 
between  1832  and  1834,  examined  a  large  number  of  coral 
reefs,  atolls,  and  volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
described  them  with  remarkable  method  and  clearness.  He 
classified  coral  structures  in  three  groups,  now  universally 
accepted — ^atolls  or  lagoon  reefs,  barrier  reefa^  and  fringing 
reefs.  I'his  special  work  contains  a  map  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  coral  reefs,  and  enriches  our  knowledge  by 
a  wealth  of  new  observations  on  the  mode  of  life  of  the  corals, 
as  well  as  on  the  relative  part  taken  by  the  various  coml  types 
in  the  construction  of  the  reefs. 

Darwin  confirmed  the  fact  that  reef-corals  only  live  at  small 
depths  and  in  tropical  areas,  and  proposed  upon  the  basis  of 
crust  subsidence  an  ingenious  theory  of  reef-growth  which 
connected  the  three  chief  varieties  of  reefs  by  intermediate 
stages.  Darwin's  theory  assumes  that  every  atoll  reef  was 
originally  the  fringing  reef  of  some  island,  but  owing  to  the 
subsidence  of  the  ocean-floor,  the  fringing  reef  was  gradually 
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converted  into  a  barrier  reef,  and  finally,  by  continued  subsi- 
dence of  the  floor,  passed  into  the  form  of  an  atoll.  The 
essential  feature  is  a  certain  reciprocity  between  the  secular 
movement  of  subsidence  and  the  vertical  or  horizontal  growth 
of  the  reef.  Darwin  brings  the  movements  of  the  area  of 
subsidence  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  conelalion  with  the 
volcanic  phenomena  so  widely  extended  in  that  ocean.  Where 
fringing  reefs  still  occur,  he  supposes  that  instead  of  subsidence, 
local  elevation  is  taking  place.  The  presence  of  barner  reefs 
and  atolls,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  a  submergence  of  islands 
and  a  subsidence  of  the  sea-floor. 

The  distinguished  Amcrii  :ui  p^coloiiist  and  zoologist,  Dana, 
had  abundant  opportuniL\-  d tiring  the  Wilkes  Kxpedition 
(1839-41)  of  investigating  cural  reefs,  and  he  accepted  Darwin's 
theory  on  all  the  essential  points.  The  apparent  naturalness 
of  Darwin's  theory  recommended  it  to  all,  and  in  i860  it 
seemed  to  And  striking  confirmation  from  the  geological  side. 
In  that  year  Ferdinand  von  Richthofen  published  his  account 
of  the  geology  of  Predazzo,  St.  Cassian,  and  adjacent  localities 
in  the  South  Tyrol  Dolomites.  He  described  the  limited 
local  occurrence  of  dolomite  or  dolomite  limestone  clifTs,  in 
many  places  2000-3000  feet  thick,  and  the  varying  age  of  the 
sedimentary  deposits  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs.  These  were 
sometimes  the  tufaceous  Wengen  strata,  sometimes  richly 
fossiliferous  Cassian  marls,  sometimes  the  older  dolomite  rocks 
{Mendoia  DolomUe\  sometimes  volcanic  lavas.  Von  Richt- 
hofen suggested  that  the  variation  in  the  age  of  the  deposits  at 
the  base  of  the  calcareous  or  dolomite  cliflfs,  as  well  as  the 
great  inequality  in  the  dimensions  of  the  cliffs,  might  be 
explained  in  the  sense  of  Darwin's  theory  on  the  supposition 
that  the  cliffs  represented  coral  reefs  whose  growth  had  in- 
creased during  a  prolonged  epoch  of  subsidence  of  the  sea- 
floor,  and  had  spread  over  deposits  of  different  ages  at  the 
base.  Mojsisovics,  in  conjunction  with  other  members  of  the 
Austrian  Survey,  afterwards  examined  the  area  in  greater 
detail,  and  in  1879  published  his  work.  The  Dolomite  Reefs  of 
South  Tyrol,  in  which  he  confirmed  Richthofen's  suggestion 
that  the  cliff's  were  fossil  coral  reefs,  but  declared  the  growth  of 
the  reefs  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  sedimentation 
of  the  earthy  and  volcanic  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood 

Giimbel,  however,  proved  the  frequent  occurrence  of  species 
of  gyroporella,  or  sea-algae,  in  the  dolomite  rocks  of  South  Tyrol, 
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knd  for  this  and  other  reasons  he  regarded  them  as  in  the 
main  algal  accumulations.  Lepsius  also  thought  there  were 
no  sufficient  stratigraphical  grounds  for  regarding  the  dolomite 
rocks  of  South  Tyrol  as  other  than  a  marine  deposit  But  the 
coral-reef  theory  of  origin  had  very  numerous  adherents,  and 
became  a  popular  explanation  for  isolated  limestone  occur- 
rences; for  example,  Oswald  Heer  wrote  of  fossil  atolls  and 
barrier  reefs  in  the  Swiss  Jura  mountains,  and  Dupont  described 
fossil  atolls  in  Belgium  preserved  in  Devonian  rocks. 

Recent  researches  in  the  Dolomites  represent  the  occur- 
rence of  coral  reefs  only  in  insignificant  thicknesses  seldom 
exceeding  1 50  feet,  sometimes  intercalated  in  the  marly  volcanic 
rocksy  and  sometimes  in  the  calcareo<iolomitic  rocks. 

Several  zoologists  contested  Darwin's  theory — Wilkes  in 
1849.  Ross  in  1855,  the  German  geologist  Semper  in  1863, 
upon  the  evidence  of  his  exploration  of  the  Pelew  or  Palaos 
Islands.  He  found  there  all  the  varieties  of  reef  growth  in 
immediatQ^  proximity  to  one  another,  and  older  coral  rocks 
were  present  upon  the  dry  land.  Hence  an  explanation  based 
upon  subsidence  seemed  inapplicable.  Semper  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  tidal  conditions,  the  breakers,  and  ocean* 
cunents  were  the  chief  influences  which  determined  the 
particular  mode  of  growth  of  a  coral  reef. 

Similarly,  Louis  Agasstz  (185 1)  and  a  number  of  American 
geologists  had  studied  the  coral  formations  of  Florida  and 
Tortuga,  and  could  find  no  evidence  of  subsidence  of  the  sea 
bottom  on  which  the  reefs  were  growing.  These  reefs  have 
now  undergone  thorough  investigation  by  Professor  Alexander 
Agassiz,  the  son  of  the  famous  glacialist  and  geologist,  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  him  is  that  the  reefs  are  growing  upon 
a  submarine  plateau  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  mud, 
sand,  and  organic  remains.  The  prevailing  winds  and  marine 
currents  constantly  bring  new  material  towards  the  plateau,  and 
as  the  latter  continues  to  increase  the  corals  are  enabled  to 
keep  within  reach  of  fresh  food-supplies.  The  whole  thickness 
of  the  Florida  reefs,  including  both  the  coral  limestone  and  the 
submarine  shelf  of  deposit,  was  determined  by  borings  to 
be  about  50  feet  Agassiz  is  of  opinion  that  the  reefs  of 
Cuba,  Bermuda,  and  Bahama,  and  also  the  Great  Barrier  Reef 
of  North  Australia,  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Florida  reefs. 

Rein  published  in  1S70  the  result  of  observations  made  on 
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the  Bermuda  reefs.  He  found  only  evidences  of  elevation, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  coral  reefs  could  be  formed 
wherever  the  fundamental  conditions  for  the  existence  of  the 
polyps  were  satisfied,  and  a  lirm  basis  of  support  was  present; 
and  u  was  cjuitc  indifferent  whether  the  basis  was  a  submerged 
coast,  a  submarine  plateau  of  elevation,  or  a  bubmarine  volcano. 
Sir  John  MLuiay  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  (Proc.  AVr.  Soc. 
Edin.^  1S80).  11c  does  not 'accept  the  hy^x  jihesis  thai  the 
atolls  and  barrier  reefs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  arc  buiU  upon 
a  submerged  continent,  but  believes  the  coral  polyps  settle 
upon  isolated  volcanoes  which  still  are  partly  above  the  water, 
but  have  been  in  some  parts  abraded  to  the  limit  of  the 
mechanical  activity  of  the  waves  \  and  he  correlates  the  different 
forms  of  the  reefs  with  conditions  of  nourishment  and  processes 
of  erosion  and  corrosion.  Murray's  explanaliun  of  lagouii 
reefs  is  that  on  the  windward  bide  the  existence  of  the  coral 
colonies  is  more  prosperous,  and  the  reef  grows  more  quickly 
lhan  on  the  leeward  side,  whose  position  is  less  advantageous 
for  the  constant  renewal  of  food  supplies.  Tiie  polvps  on  tliat 
side  die,  and  the  reef  i)asses  through  processes  of  decay;  the 
excavation  of  the  saucer-shaped  lagoon  is  due  to  the  corrosion 
of  the  reef  limestone  by  sea-water  strongly  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  also  to  the  erosive  activity  of  the  high  tides. 

Another  important  point  in  which  Murray  differs  from  the 
results  attained  by  Darwin  and  Dana  is  the  thickness  of  coral 
reefs.  He  shows  from  numerous  soundings  taken  along  the 
outer  edge  of  atolls  and  barriers,  that  the  reef-wall  is  precipitous 
only  to  a  depth  of  about  200  feet;  below  that  there  is  a  talus 
slope  occupied  by  broken  blocks  of  coral  limestone  to  depths 
of  about  1000  feet;  and  fragments  of  volcanic  material  begin 
to  occur  at  still  greater  depths. 

In  the  Salomon  Isles  Guppy  found  older  coral  reefs  that 
had  been  elevated  to  heights  of  more  than  900  feet^  but  the 
reefs  were  not  more  than  130  feet  thick. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  most  scientific  authorities  on 
coral  reefs  at  the  present  day  no  longer  accept  Darwin's  theory 
of  widespread  subsidence  as  applicable  to  the  American  and 
Australian  reefs,  or  to  those  of  the  Red  Sea*  On  the  other 
hand,  subsidence  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
of  many  atolls  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Clearly  the  critical  test 
for  subsidence  is  the  thickness  of  a  reef.  The  borings  under* 
taken  at  the  Ellice  Isles,  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Sollas 
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in  1896,  had  unfortunately  to  be  given  up  on  account  of  disasters 
to  the  instruments.  The  expedition  sent  out  from  Sydney 
University  to  the  Funafuti  Atoll  under  Professor  Davis  in  1897 
was  more  successful,  and  the  preliminary  reports  state  that  the 
borer  passed  through  645  feet  of  reef  limestone  without  reaching 
the  fundamental  rocic  But  until  the  bore  samples  have  been 
examined  microscopically  no  opinion  can  be  formed  r^arding 
the  true  nature  of  the  limestone.  Professor  Agassiz  visited  the 
Fiji  group  in  1897,  and  observed  massive  coral  reefs  mdre  than 
600  feet  thick  In  several  of  the  ishinds.  As  these  reefs  had  been 
elevated,  Agassiz  points  out  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Fiji  Isles  cannot  be  at  present  undergoing  the 
movement  of  subsidence  assumed  by  Darwin  and  Dana,  but 
rather  a  movement  of  elevation,  although  these  massive  coral 
reefs  must  have  been  formed  during  some  foregoing  period  of 
subsidence. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  organic  activity 
are  the  hydrocarbon  compounds  which,  in  the  form  of  asphalt, 
naphtha,  petroleum,  impregnate  sedimentary  rocks  belonging 
to  diflferent  geological  ages.  Fluid  petroleum  is  usually 
accompanied  by  greater  or  less  quantities  of  inflammable  gases, 
while  these  may  be  absent  in  the  rocks  impregnated  with 
asphalt  or  other  solid  bitumen.  Petroleum  and  naphtha 
occur  exclusively  in  deposits  from,  salt-water,  and  very 
commonly  in  loose  sandy  strata  or  in  porous  dolomitic  and 
calcareous  rocks  where  these  repose  upon,  and  are  succeeded 
by,  impervious  shales. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  certain  horizons  of 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations  contain  enormous 
quantities  of  petroleum  and  inflammable  gases ;  the  naphtha  and 
petroleum  wells  at  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  at  Grosny  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Caucasus,  are  apparently  inexhaustible ; 
and  in  Further  India  the  so-called  Rangoon  oil  has  been 
found  in  quantity.  The  Caspian,  Caucasian,  Roumanian 
and  Galician  petroleum  occurs  in  sandy  strata  of  Oligocene 
age;  both  here  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  oil  is  always  in 
greatest  abundance  at  the  crests  of  crust  anticlines. 

During  the  last  forty  years  geologists  have  rapidly  advanced 
our  knowledge  of  the  occurrences  of  these  natural  oils,  but  it 
has  been  less  easy  to  explain  the  process  of  their  manufacture 
in  nature  over  extensive  areas.  Berthelot,  the  chemist, 
suggested  (i866)  that  they  were  produced  when  water  with 
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carbonic  acid  in  solution  came  in  contact  with  the  alkali 
metals.  Mendclejeff  likewise  believes  in  the  action  of 
subterranean  water  upon  certain  iron  ores  and  metallic  carbides 
at  high  temperatures.  But  these  theories  have  not  been 
accepted  by  geologists,  as  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
occurrences  of  the  oil.  All  other  hy]H)tlieses  consider  the 
decay  of  organic  substance  essential  to  the  proiiuction  of 
the  series  of  mineral  oils.  Bischof  in  his  Chemical  Geology 
derives  asphalt  and  petroleum  from  the  slow  decay  of 
vegetable  matter,  an  explar.atioii  which  he  bases  upon  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  marsh-gas  in  peatmosses.  Quenstedt 
thinks  the  impregnating  oil  in  the  Swabian  shales  has  been 
originated  by  the  decomposition  of  fislu  s  aiui  other  animal 
organisms  iiiLcricd  ii)  the  shales.  A  siir.ilar  cx{)!anatioii  is 
given  by  Sterry  Hunt  for  the  petroleum  oils  in  Xot  tii  Anit  rica. 
While  Quenstedt  and  liunt  regard  the  oil  as  produced  in  sUu 
in  the  strata  containing  the  decaying  organisms,  many 
geologists  hold  the  opinion  that  the  hydro-carbonaceous 
products  of  decay  collect  in  the  stratigraphical  horizons  above 
those  which  actually  contain  the  decaying  material. 

Engler  tried  experimentally  to  distil  fish-train  oils ;  under  a 
pressure  of  20  to  25  atmospheres,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
365*  to  420*,  a  distillate  is  procured  which  approaches  the 
characters  of  the  natural  Pennsylvanian  petroleum,  and,  as 
Heusler  has  shown,  after  treatment  with  aluminium  chloride, 
is  identical  with  it. 

Ochsenius  argues  that  the  mineral  oils  have  been  prepared  pre- 
eminently in  shallow  estuaries  where  animal  remains  and  algae 
have  undergone  decomposition  in  salt-water  containing  a  rich 
supply  of  chlorides,  more  particularly  magnesium  chloride. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Andrussow,  Natterer,  and  Barrois, 
that  petroleum  in  minute  quantity  bubbles  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  mud  in  the  Kara  Boghaz  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  Bitter  Lakes  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and 
in  the  desiccating  saline  basins  of  Brittany,  all  of  these  being 
localities  where  considerable  accumulations  of  animal  remains 
and  plant  detritus  collect 

E.  Vokanm. — ^The  controversy  between  Neptunists  and 
Volcanists,  which  had  still  continued  keenly  in  Germany 
during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  relaxed 
after  the  desertion  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  Leopold 
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von  Buch  from  the  ranks  of  extreme  Wemerians.  Nowhere 
was  the  re-action  in  favour  of  accurate  investigation  of  vol- 
canoes keener  than  in  Germany,  where  Werner's  remarkable 
influence  had  so  long  retarded  progress  in  this  important 
branch  of  teaching.  Von  Humboldt's  works  (p.  66)  gave 
the  first  broad  conceptions  of  the  arrangement  and  distribution 
of  volcanoes  on  the  earth's  surface.  From  the  characteristic 
arrangement  of  volcanoes  either  as  groups  or  in  long  series, 
from  their  occurrence  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  from  their 
frequent  association  with  earthquakes,  Humboldt  concluded 
that  the  cause  of  volcanic  phenomena  could  not  be  local, 
but  must  bear  some  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  earth's 
interior.  The  serial  arrangement  of  volcanoes  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  volcanic  vents  were  disposed  upon  crust- 
fractures  which  extended  to  very  great  depths. 

Leopold  von  Buch's  visit  to  Auvergne  in  1802  convinced 
this  geologist  that  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood could  only  have  been  produced  by  some  general 
cause  associated  with  the  earth's  internal  heat  It  was  on 
this  occasion  also  that  Leopold  von  Buch  formed  his  first 
crude  conception  of  the  theory  which,  under  the  name  of 

Elevation-Crater"  theory,  was  destined  to  become  notorious 
in  geological  controversy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  this 
time,  however,  Buch  merely  mentioned  a  central  elevation  of 
the  Mont  d'Or  range  caused  by  subterranean  forces. 

Von  Buch's  treatise,  On  the  GtognosiU  Relations  of  the  Trap 
Porphyry  (1813),  contains  a  careful  account  of  the  occurrence 
and  mineral  constitution  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  trachyte 
series.  The  central  elevation,  which  he  had  assumed  for  the 
Mont  d'Or  and  Cantal  area,  is  in  this  work  applied  to  other 
volcanic  regions,  for  example  to  the  Santorin  Island,  to  the 
trachyte  mountains  of  Hungary,  and  to  the  South  American 
Cordilleras,  and  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  true  volcanoes 
and  mountain-systems  representing  dome-like  crust  elevations 
pushed  up  by  subterranean  forces. 

Accompanied  by  the  Norwegian  botanist.  Christian  Smith, 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  181 5,  Von  Buch  explored  the 
Caruiry  Islands,  the  Falma  Islands,  and  on  the  return  voyage 
visited  the  Lancerote  Island.  The  result  of  this  journey  was 
published  independently  by  Buch,  as  Christian  Smith  died  in 
the  following  year  on  the  Congo  river,  where  he  had  gone  with 
Tuckey's  Expedition.   Von  Buch's  descriptive  monograph  of 
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the  Canary  Islands  is  full  of  information  for  the  geographer, 
meteorologist,  botanist,  and  geologist  Ttie  chapter  on  the 
geological  relations  is  a  model  of  skilful  and  methodical 
exposition.  The  form,  the  structure,  the  composition  and 
origin  of  the  different  islands,  the  constitution  of  the  rocks 
and  volcanic  ejecta,  are  depicted  in  a  manner  at  once 
attractive  and  scientific,'  and  the  context  is  illustrated  bj 
topographical  maps  of  Teneriffe^  Pal  ma,  and  Lancerote^ 
prepared  exclusively  from  surveys  and  drawings  made  by 
Von  Buck  At  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  and  in  the  wonderful 
basin-shaped  depressions  ("Calderen'')  in  Palma  and  Canaria,  ' 
Von  Buch  found  new  evidences  of  volcanic  elevations.  And 
from  this  time  forward  the  '* Elevation  Crater**  became  one  of 
his  pet  theories. 

The  first  public  enunciation  of  the  theory  was  given  by  Von 
Buch  on  the  aSth  May,  1819,  in  the  Berlin  Academy.  He 
defined  true  volcanoes  as  solitary,  conical  mountains  almost 
always  composed  of  trap-porphyry  (trachyte),  and  from  which 
fire,  vapour,  and  stone  are  emitted  They  are  surrounded  by 
molten  rock  or  ashy  material  which  flows  downward  in  the 
form  of  streams.  Typical  volcanoes  are  distinguished  by  Von 
Buch's  theory  from  larger  basaltic  masses  which  after  emission 
have  been  uplifted  around  the  areas  of  volcanicity.  These  vol* 
canic  uplifts  were  said  to  be  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
lava  streams  or  of  accumulations  of  rapilli  round  a  central 
area,  and  likewise  by  the  predominance  of  basaltic  over 
trachyttc  rocks.  The  basaltic  masses  are  inclined  similarly  to 
sedimentary  strata  in  any  upheaved  area  ascending  from  every 
side  towards  a  great  central  cauJdron^  or  crater  of  ehvatiom^ 
This  crater  might  be  afterwards  closed  by  the  collapse  of  the 
upheaved  rocks,  and  might  be  opened  intermittently  by  fresh 
volcanic  ebullitions  from  below. 

Von  Buch  then  argued  that  the  force  required  to  create 
such  a  crust-disturbance  must  be  enormous,  and  must  repre* 
sent  the  prolonged  accumulation  of  a  store  of  energy  in  the 
earth's  interior.  The  expansive  force  of  the  heated  lava  first 
bulging  the  rocks  upward  like  a  blister  or  dome,  might  go  on 
increasing  until  it  rent  them  asunder  and  provided  an  outlet 
for  the  ascending  vapours.  No  tnie  volcano  formed  unless, 
as  frequently  happened,  a  central  cone  of  ejected  material 
gathered  within  the  crater  of  elevation. 

The  upper  basaltic  layers  of  the  crater  of  elevation  mighty 
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Von  Buch  allowed,  have  flowed  into  their  present  position, 
but  not  superficially  like  the  lava  streams  of  an  active  volcano, 
only  below  the  surface  and  under  great  prei>suic.  The  more 
important  points  in  Von  Biich's  chain  of  evidence  were  tlic 
occurrence  of  coarse  L,Tained  crystalline  rocks  in  the  bolt^jm 
of  the  Palma  cauldron,  the  general  arrangeuient  of  the  strata 
sloping  away  fruin  the  central  crater  and  penetrated  by  numer- 
ous dykes,  and  the  presence  of  deep  ravines  (liarrancos), 
,  which  he  regarded  as  eruptive  fissures  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  crater  of  elevation.  Von  Buch  thought  craters  of  elevation 
were  very  numerously  distributed ;  some  of  them  originally 
trnbia(  hil:  a  central  volcanic  cone,  for  exan>ple,  the  island  of 
Buurbon  ,  others,  such  as  those  of  Auvergne,  the  Siebenge- 
birge  near  Bonn,  the  Lipari  Lsles,  l>i!ia  and  the  Auierican 
Cordilleras,  being  trachytic  dome  ohapcd  inuunLaiiis  situated 
above  the  fissures  of  elevation,  and  either  remaining  intact  at 
ihtir  summit  or  providing  themselves  with  orifices  of  ejection. 

Von  Buch  sub-divided  all  the  volcanoes  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face into  two  classes — central  and  serial.  The  former,  accord- 
ing to  Von  Buch,  arc  located  centrally  with  reference  to  a 
large  number  of  outbreaks  radiating  in  all  directions;  the 
latter  mark  the  position  of  long  crust-fissures,  and  either  form 
the  highest  ridge  of  a  terrestrial  mountain-system,  or  if  the 
volcanic  fissure  be  submarine,  the  highest  summits  emerge  as 
islands  above  the  ocean. 

While  Von  Buch  in  bis  theory  tacitly  accepted .  HuUon's 
principle,  that  the  upheaval  of  the  solid  rocks  was  due  to  the 
expansive  force  of  subterranean  heat,  he  re-cast  this  doctrine 
into  the  particular  form  required  to  explain  his  own  con- 
ceptions of  volcanicity.  He  formed  the  erroneous  idea  that 
the  inclination  of  the  basalts  around  a  volcanic  vent  could 
only  be  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  crust-elevation,  and  this 
view  shipwrecked  a  theory  which  otherwise  embodied  some 
valuable  generalisations.  Adapting  his  theory  to  the  termin- 
ol(^  of  the  present  day,  Von  Buch's  conception  of  a  "  Central 
elevation-crater''  represented  a  lo€€d  exhibition  of  crust-expan- 
sion accompanied  by  a  local  inrush  of  molten  and  gaseous 
material  towards  a  centre  of  crust-weakness,  and  the  escape  of 
the  same  at  a  central  vent;  Von  Buch's  Serial  elevation- 
craters''  represented  the  results  of  a  regional  exhibition  of 
the  expansive  forces  due  to  internal  heat,  and  regional  admis- 
sion of  molten  rock  and  gaseous  vapours  into  zones  and  areas 
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of  weakness.  His  description  of  basaltic  inflows  into  sub- 
terranean cavities  forincd  by  crust-expansion  and  clcvalion 
anticipated  later  conceptions  of  laccolitic  occurrences  of 
volcanic  material. 

Before  Yon  Jiuch  had  completed  his  work  on  the  Canary 
L-kuiJs  for  publication,  the  Ennlisfiman,  Dr.  Daubeny  (18 19), 
published  a  tabulated  sumniaiy  of  active  volcanoes,  together 
with  an  luinn  ration  of  all  volcanic  and  earthquake  j^lienomena 
reported  within  historic  times.  In  1S24  the  second  volume 
of  Carl  von  Huff's  work  appeared,  and  it  embraced  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  surlaee  changes  associated  with  volcanic 
outbreaks  and  earthquake  shocks.  Von  Hoff  followed  the 
opinions  of  his  compatriots,  Humboldt  and  Buch,  on  all  ques- 
tions regarding  the  origin  and  destruction  of  volcanoes, 

A  series  of  careful  researches  was  carried  out  in  the  volcanic 
areas  of  the  Rhine  Province  by  Johann  Steininger,  a  teacher  in 
the  Treves  public  school.  Steininger  established  the  differ- 
ence between  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Eifel  district  and  the 
trap-porphyry  rocks  (melaphyre,  porphyrite,  palatinite)  of  the 
district  of  Oldenburg  and  the  Palatinate.  Both  were  regarded  by 
Steininger  as  submarine  in  origin,  but  he  referred  the  eruptions 
to  quite  different  geological  ages.  He  pointed  out  that  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Eifel  volcanoes  was  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  lava  and  volcanic  slag  and  ash  without  any  sign 
of  an  orifice  or  eruption.  The  volcanoes  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
district,  especially  the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  were  explained 
as  upraised  conical  mountains  in  which  the  volcanic  material 
seldom  escaped  at  the  sur&ce.  In  his  Conirihtitans  to  the 
History  of  the  Rhineland  VoUanaes^  published  in  1821, 
Steininger  proved  that  a  certsun  number  of  the  volcanoes, 
chiefly  those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  had  originated 
contemporaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  brown-coal 
deposits  (Tertiary),  and  were  therefore  older  than  the  pebble 
and  clay  deposits  with  fossil  mammalian  bones  (mammoth, 
rhinoceros)  J  but,  he  added,  the  products  of  the  youngest 
volcanoes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  seemed  to  be  dis* 
tributed  above  these  pebble-beds,  and  might  accordingly 
belong  to  historic  times.  The  idea  of  the  quite  recent  occur- 
-  rence  of  those  volcanoes  originated  from  a  mistaken  reading 
of  a  reference  made  to  the  volcanoes  of  this  area  by  Tacitus. 

In  his  earlier  writings  Steininger  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Von  Buch's  theory  of  elevation-craters,  but  his  close 
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acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  volcanic 
rocks  ill  Rhiiieland  enabled  him  gradually  to  form  his  own 
judgments,  and  these  were  unfavourable  to  Von  Buch*s 
theory.  A  visit  to  Auvergne,  Mont  d'Or,  and  the  Cantal  moun- 
tains still  further  shook  his  confidence  in  it.  He  examined 
the  basaltic  rocks  above  the  Tertiary  fresh-water  limestone 
of  Lima^ne,  and  felt  convinced  that  these  could  not  have 
been  buli;'  d  up  as  solid  rock  from  the  ocean-floor,  but  must 
have  flowed  into  their  present  position  snp^Tficially  as  a  lava. 
Again,  he  could  sec  no  evidence  in  favour  of  Von  liuch's 
hypothesis  that  the  ravines  of  the  Cantal  represent  eruptive 
fissures  formed  during  ii[)lieaval,  but  rathe^r  believed  them 
to  be  ordinary  erosion  valleys.  Sleinin<;er,  however,  con- 
tinued to  retain  Von  Buch's  theory  of  volcanic  upheaval  as 
ap[)licable  to  the  particular  cases  of  isolated  conical  hills 
composed  of  domite  or  trachyte  rock 

The  strongest  opponents  of  Von  Huch's  theory  were,  however, 
Foulett-Scrope,^  Charles  Lyell,  and  Constant  Provost. 

In  1816-17,  Poulett-Scrope,  as  a  younL;  student,  had  the 
opj>ortunity  of  observing  the  volcanic  surroundings  of  Naples, 
and    tliis  the  impulse  to   his  scientific  studies.  He 

returned  in  18  i  S,  1819,  and  1822  to  Southern  Italy,  and 
visited  Vesuvius,  Etna,  the  Lipari  Isles,  the  nei-^hbourhood 
of  Rome,  and  the  Euganian  Isles.  In  182  i  liu  spent  several 
months  in  the  Auvergne  district,  and  in  1823  he  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  Khincland  and  Eifel  volcanoes 
described  by  Steininger. 

In  1825  he  published  his  famous  work  on  Volcanoes,  and 
in  1826  his  excellent  monograph  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  in 
Central  France.  Poulett  Scrope's  works  have  held  their 
position  as  the  basis  of  volcanic  teaching.  Like  Ilutton  and 
his  own  contemporary,  Charles  Lyell,  he  was  a  Uniformitarian, 
and  tried  to  explain  the  events  of  past  geological  ages  by  the 
action  of  forces  which  exist. 

Observing  the  enormous  expansive  force  of  the  aqueous 

>  George  Poulftt  Srropc  was  born  in  1797  in  Lcn  ?on,  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant,  J.  PouleU  Thomson  ;  he  studiet-l  in  Canibiii!};c  uiulcr  Professor 
Scfltjwick,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Scrope  afier  his  iiiarriaj^e  with  the 
hciiess  of  ihc  old  Scropc  Camilv.  lie  became  a  Memljer  of  Pailianienl  in 
1S33,  and  afterwards  aevoted  nimseir  mainly  to  political  activity,  l)ut  did 
not  nqglcct  his  studies  on  volcanoes.  In  1867  the  Geological  Society 
conferred  the  WollaslOD  medal  on  him.  He  died  at  Fairlawn,  Surrey,  in 
January  iS75« 
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vapour  and  gases  which  escaped  from  a  lava  stream  at  the 
surface,  Scrope  formed  the  opinion  that  eruptive  phenomena 
might  be  traced  to  the  mobility  of  the  lava.  According  to  his 
observations,  lava,  as  it  issues  from  a  volcanic  vent,  very 
seldom  has  the  appearance  with  which  we  are  famihar  in  a  hot 
mass  of  iron  or  glass,  but  is  usually  in  a  viscid,  seething 
condition,  impregnated  with  elastic  vapours,  and  enclosing 
many  crystallites  which  move  freely  in  the  surrounding  fluid 
in  virtue  of  the  passage  of  the  vapours  through  iL  As  the 
vapours  explode  and  escape,  the  motion  of  the  mineral 
constituents  is  impeded  and  the  lav.i  solidifies.  Scrope 
applied  this  theory  to  subterranean  lava.  He  suppose.  >  ;  1  fused 
rock-mass  saturaicd  with  water,  under  pressure  oi  super- 
incLMnbent  solid  rock;  then  the  pressure  being  the  same  .md 
the  tempt raturc  raised,  or  the  temperature  being  the  same  aiiu 
the  pressure  relaxed,  the  water  will  pass  into  the  condition  of 
va[)niir,  and  a  certain  amount  of  heat  br  made  latent.  1  he 
crystalline  con^iitncnts  of  this  subterranLaa  magma  are 
separated  by  the  elastic  vapour,  the  lava  swells  and  passes  into 
a  lUiid  condition.  1  he  degree  of  liquulity  in  the  whole  mass 
wa^  thouL;ht  by  Mr.  Scrope  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  weight  of 
the  mineral  constituents  and  tlie  fineness  of  the  crystals.  If 
the  subterranean  lava  be  horizontally  extended,  the  compressed 
va(H)urs,  in  trying  to  escape,  press  the  lava  against  the  upper 
strata,  cause  earthquakes,  and  finally  fissures  into  which  the 
seething  lava  flows.  If  the  fissures  widen  towards  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  the  rising  lava  forms  dykcb,  and  as  these  narrow 
towards  the  earth's  surface,  they  strengthen  the  crust  ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fissures  arc  wider  in  the  up|)ci  fiori/ons 
of  the  crust  than  in  the  lower,  they  remain  partially  opt-n,  and 
form  relatively  weak  parts  in  tlie  earth's  crust,  readily  liable  to 
renewed  eruptions. 

Scrope  endeavoured  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  associated 
with  \olcanic  eruptions  upon  the  Ijasls  of  the  above  tiieory. 
In  favour  of  it,  he  noted  the  periodicity  in  erui)tive  activity  ; 
how  after  each  eruption,  when  presumably  the  fnsures  have 
been  bloeked  with  rock-n\aterial,  a  period  of  rest  ensues,  but 
when  the  vapours  have  once  more  accumulated  in  the  deep 
volcanic  magma,  the  old  vent  again  bursts  open  or  a  new 
orifice  forms.  In  the  case  of  land  volcanoes,  the  ejected 
products  of  successive  outbursts  surround  these  orifices  wiili 
the  characteristic  circular  or  elliptical  form,    i'he  particuiai 
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form  of  the  volcano  is  determined  by  several  causes,  for 
example,  the  inccjuality  of  the  gruuiid,  violent  winds  during 
eruption,  or  any  obstacles  within  the  vent  which  may  impede 
the  ascent  of  the  lava,  or  direct  it  into  another  course. 
Stratification  is  apparent  in  the  structure  of  the  cone  of 
ejection ;  it  is  especially  clear  when  there  is  an  alterniuion  of 
lava  and  volcanic  ash.  The  inclination  of  the  layers  of 
volcanic  rock  is  always  from  the  edge  of  the  crater  to  the  base 
of  the  rone.  The  Hquidity  of  the  lava  depends  on  its 
compobiuun,  texture,  and  temperature,  and  according  to  these 
and  to  the  superficial  relations,  the  solidified  lava  assumes  the 
form  of  horizontal  sheets,  thick  masses,  or  dome-sha[ied  cones. 
During  the  cooling  of  the  lava  the  escape  of  the  vapours  gives 
origin  to  the  slaggy,  vesicular  structure  of  the  lava ;  the 
liberation  of  the  gases  hum  the  lava  produces  all  kn  ds  of 
minerals,  and  may  take  place  either  in  associaiiun  with 
escaping  vapours  as  "  iumaroles,"  or  independently  as  gaseous 
einaiiatit)ns  ur  "  sollataras  "  ;  sometimes  the  gases  collect  from 
hot  springs,  or  they  vanish  as  exhalations.  Pillar-shaped, 
rounded,  cubical,  rhomboidal,  flaggy  or  shaly  structure 
develops  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  lava 
during  the  processes  of  cooling. 

As  one  and  the  same  volcano  may  emit  basaltic  and  trachytic 
lavas,  Scrope  thought  it  probable  that  all  volcanic  products 
come  from  the  same  subterranean  moL^ma,  and  that  their 
specific  difference  is  due  to  scnne  condiLion  connected  with 
the  access  of  heat  and  ihc  suh^tfiucnt  chemical  processes 
during  their  ascent.  Poulett-Scrope  opposed  the  conception 
of  Humboldt  and  Buch,  that  trachyte  and  basalt  rocks  are  of 
different  ages.  The  larger  volcanic  mountains,  he  said,  clearly 
owe  (h'Mr  origin  and  form  to  repeated  eruptions;  the  original 
cones  of  ejection  are  rent  by  later  outbreaks,  and  the  repeated 
oiitpourifigs  and  injections  of  lava  still  help  to  strengthen 
the  mountain.  In  the  summit  crater,  for  the  most  part  only 
vapours  escape,  together  with  the  blocks  and  fragments  which 
are  carried  up  Ijy  the  cxi>losions.  Very  wide  and  deep  craters 
form  during  the  violent  paroxysms  of  a  voU  ano  ;  by  means  of 
the  subsequent  eruptions  new  con(  s  of  ejection  may  arise 
within  this  deep  crater,  and  be  surrounded  by  the  circular 
wall  of  the  old  crater ;  or  the  wall  of  the  old  crater  may  be 
disturbed  and  partially  destroyed  by  a  new  crater  (Somma). 

Scrope  strongly  contested  the  existence  of  craters  of  elevation, 
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aiid  he  ascribed  the  domal  form  of  the  trachyte  mountains  not 
to  the  swelling  up  of  homogeneous  masses,  but  to  succL5>ivc 
outbreaks  of  viscid  lava  streams.  Neither  did  he  draw  any 
fundamental  distinction  U^tween  volcanic  erupiiorjs  on  land 
and  those  on  the  ocean-floor.  Cones  of  erupted  material  form 
in  the  case  of  submarine  as  well  as  continental  volcanoes, 
but  owing  to  the  distribution  uf  the  m.ucnal  by  water,  the 
layers  of  volcanic  rock  are  less  highly  incluied  and  generally 
of  tufaceous  character.  Some  submarine  volcanoes  have  their 
cones  of  ejection  built  up  by  repeated  additions  until  iliey 
rise  aljovc  the  surface  :  others  (/..^.,  lie  de  France,  'renenffc, 
Palma,  the  Coral  Islands  in  the  Tacific  Ocean)  may,  in  Scrope's 
opinion,  have  been  arched  to  their  present  j>o>ition  by  the 
subterranean  forces  of  heat.  The  difference  between  the 
"craters  of  elevation"  of  Von  Buch  and  the  uplifted  islands 
of  Scrope  is  that  the  former  are  supposed  to  liave  received 
their  characteristic  form  and  their  crater,  independently  of  anv 
accompanying  phenomena  of  eruption,  merely  by  the  upward 
swelling  and  fracture  of  the  crust,  whereas  Scrope  thinks  th« 
elevated  submarine  islands  of  volcanic  ruck  are  in  all  cases 
originally  cones  of  erupted  rock -material  accumulated  super- 
ficially round  an  orifice,  and  afterwards  upraised  as  a  whole». 

Von  lUich's  "Serial  Volcanoes"  arc  explained  similarly  liy 
Scrope  as  volcatnc  cones  which  participated  in  a  crust  u[)lift. 
All  volcanoes,  according  to  him,  occur  up>on  crust-hssures ; 
some  eruptive  vents  are  permanently  closed,  and  others 
continue  to  remain  in  comnumiration  with  the  earth's 
interior,  and  are  the  scene  of  periodic  ertipt'on*;.  These 
open  Vents,  by  affording  a  ready  pn^saL;e  for  subterranean 
lava,  vapours,  and  gases,  serve  to  protect  the  neighbourhood 
from  earthquakes.  Scrope  attached  little  tectonic  in^port- 
ance  to  the  elevations  at  volcanic  fi^^'^urcs,  regardini^  tii- ni  as 
(juite  I*>cal  in  effect,  and  having  no  immediate  cojukm  tion  with 
the  regional  crust-movements  which  elevate  continents  and 
mountain-systems. 

The  above  are  the  I<  ading  doctrines  of  volcanicity  taught 
by  Scrope,  and  they  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  first  secure 
foundation  of  pre.^eni  conce[)tions  of  eruptive  phenomena. 
'1  he  cliief  merit  of  Scrape's  work  consists  in  the  convincing 
demonstration  it  gives  of  the  origin  and  c  ()m[)Osition  of  vol- 
canoes, in  the  disproof  of  the  Elevation-CJrater  theory,  and  in 
the  description  of  a  superheated  subterranean  magma  saturated 
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with  water-substance^  and  brought  to  the  surface  in  virtue  of 
the  expansive  force  of  escaping  vapours  and  gases. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  held  views  very  similar  to  those  of 
Poulett-Scrope.  His  observations  in  the  Auvergne,  and  at 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  had  convinced  him  of  the  mistaken 
principles  in  the  Elevation-Crater  theory.  He  made  the 
pertinent  objection  that  one  of  the  "craters  of  elevation*' 
mentioned  by  Von  Buch  was  entirely  composed  of  marine 
or  littoral  sediments;  and  he  explained  the  enormous 
"cauldrons"  of  Falma,  Gran  Canaria,  Bourbon,  etc.,  as 
craters  due  to  volcanic  explosion ;  and  the  circular  walls  of  the 
Somma,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  Etna,  etc.,  as  the  remainder 
of  old  crater  walls.  In  common  with  Poulett-Scrope,  Lyell 
ascribed  the  conical  form  of  most  volcanoes  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  volcanic  products  round  a  vent,  and  he  accepted 
Scrope's  view  that  volcanic  eruptions  were  originated  by  the 
explosive  disengagement  of  the  compressed  vapours  and  gases 
from  subterranean  magma.  His  wider  geological  experience, 
however,  led  him  to  the  further  conclusion  that  the  watur- 
substance  dissolved  in  the  magma  had  been  introduced  into 
it  by  percolation  downward  from  the  surface,  and  that  the 
characteristic  occurrence  of  serial  volcanoes  on  the  sea-board 
betokened  direct  influence  of  the  sea-water  upon  the  sub- 
terranean magma. 

Dr.  Charles  Daubeny's  Description  of  Active  and  Extinct 
Volcanoes^  etc.  (1826),  although  less  full  of  original  matter 
than  the  works  of  Scrope  and  I.yell  on  kindred  subjects, 
was  distinguished  by  greater  chemical  and  mineralogical 
knowledge.  His  treatment  of  European  volcanoes  is  based 
for  the  most  part  on  his  own  field  investigations  of  the  various 
localities,  and  careful  laboratory  research  of  the  volcanic  rocks. 
Daubeny  was  favourably  inclined  to  Buch's  "Elevation-Crater** 
theory,  and  thought  that  Scrope  attached  too  great  importance 
to  the  expansion  of  vapours,  and  too  little  importance  to 
chemical  processes  in  his  explanation  of  volcanic  eruption. 

Valuable  results  of  a  special  study  of  the  iJpari  Islands 
were  made  known  in  1832-33  by  Fricdrich  Hoffmann,  l)iit  the 
complete  researches  of  this  gifted  writer  were  first  published  by 
Von  Dechen  after  Hoffmann's  death,  in  Karsten's  Archiv  Jiir 
Mineralogie ,  1839.  Hoffmann  contended  that  there  was  no 
essential  difference  in  point  of  structure  between  the  craters 
attributed  by  Yon  Buch  to  crust-elevation  and  fissure,  and  the 
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craters  regarded  by  him  simply  as  eruptive  orifices.  The 
alleged  dtSferences  resolved  themselves  into  a  question  of 
comparative  dimensions,  and  these  could  be  explained  by  the 
varying  intensity  of  the  explosive  convulsions. 

The  French  Government  had  sent  Constant  Provost,  in 
August  1 831,  to  Pantellaria,  in  order  to  study  the  newly- 
formed  Graham's  Island,  or  lie  Julia,  as  the  French 
Expedition  called  it.  The  island  vanished  in  three  months, 
and  Provost  was  one  of  the  few  favoured  individuals  who 
had  succeeded  in  visiting  and  making  drawings  of  it. 
After  fulfilling  this  commission,  he  travelled  through  Sicily, 
climbed  Etna,  made  a  stay  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  and 
finally  met  Hoffmann  and  Escher  von  der  Linth  in  Naples. 
Excursions  made  in  the  company  of  these  geologists  to 
Vesuvius  and  the  Phlegrsean  fields  brought  Provost's 
memorable  tour  to  a  conclusion.  Several  accounts  of  his 
journeys  were  sent  by  Provost  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  Geological  Society  of  f  aris. 

Meantime,  in  Paris,  Elie  de  Beaumont  (1829-30)  had 
discussed  the  Elevation-Crater  theory  in  various  publications, 
and  had  given  it  strong  support;  and  when  Prevost  in  his 
first  report  on  the  Island  of  Julia  to  the  Academy  ventured  to 
doubt  tiie  theory,  and  in  September  1832,  in  a  second  report, 
went  so  far  ns  to  openly  deny  the  existence  of  elevation- 
craters  in  any  volcanic  district  visited  by  liim,  he  aroused  the 
displeasure  of  all  the  leading  members  of  the  Academy.  Only 
the  venerable  Cordier,  who  had  seen  the  Canary  Isles, 
expressed  agreement  with  him.  Iti  the  December  of  that  year 
Prevost  won  a  valuable  ally  in  Virlet,  who  proved  that  the 
Santorin  group,  which  had  liitherto  been  included  amongst 
ele\'at!on-craters,  consisted  wholly  of  ejected  material. 

In  the  following  years  controversy  became  as  keen  in  the 
discussion  of  liuch's  theory  as  it  had  been  in  Werner's  time 
over  the  discussion  of  the  volcanic  or  ar]ueous  origin  of  basalt. 
Annoyed  by  the  attacks  on  his  favourite  theory,  Buch 
undertook,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  another  journey  to  Italy 
along  with  Link,  Elie  dc  l^cnumont,  and  Dufrcnoy.  New 
evidences  were  r( illt-rtcd,  nnd  his  views  were  afterwards 
pronounced  even  mor(^  firmly.  "Craters  of  Elevation  are,"  he 
wrote,  "remnants  of  a  powerful  manifestation  of  energy  from 
the  earth's  interior,  which  is  capable  of  uplifting  large  islands 
many  square  miles  in  breadth  to  a  considerable  elevation. 
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No  phenomena  of  eruption  proceed  from  them ;  no  volcanic 
event  connects  them  with  the  earth's  interior;  and  only 
seldom  is  there  any  evidence  of  continued  volcanic  activity 
within  such  craters^  or  in  their  neighbourhood." 

The  chief  argument  insisted  upon  by  Buch  was  the  high 
inclination  of  the  lava  flows,  which  he  thought  proved  that  they 
had  been  uplifted  after  their  emission.  He  never  accepted 
Scrope's  explanation  that  the  streams  of  red-hot  magma  could 
solidify  in  this  position.  Elie  de  Beaumont  examined  Etna, 
and,  after  accurate  measurements  of  the  angle  of  inclination, 
likewise  refuted  the  possibility  of  solidification  in  situ.  He 
allowed  rather  more  significance  than  Von  Buch  to  the 
accumulation  of  ejected  scoriae  and  debris^  but  held  upheaval 
for  the  most  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  a  volcanic 
cone.  Wilhelm  Abich  and  Sainte-Claire  Deville  were  amongst 
the  more  able  supporters  of  the  Elevation  Crater  theory ; 
Abich  in  his  illustrative  work  on  Vesuvius  and  Etna  (1836),  and 
Deville  in  his  description  of  the  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1855. 

Von  Buch's  theory  was  now  thought  to  have  been 
successfully  defended,  and  was  accepted  in  the  standard  text- 
books, in  the  monographs  of  Daubeny  and  Landgrebe,  and 
above  all  in  the  Cosmos  of  Humboldt.  But  the  three  chief 
antagonists  of  the  theory,  Constant  Provost,  Lyell,  and  Poulett- 
Scrope,  continued  to  publish  their  own  views,  and  in  two 
masterly  polemical  papers  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Geolois^ical  Society  of  London  (1856  and  1859),  Scrope  was  able 
to  endorse  the  opinions  he  had  formed  thirty  years  earlier, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  origin  of  volcanic  cones  from  ejected 
material  in  a  manner  absolutely  convincing. 

I)uring  the  following  decade,  corroborative  evidence  in 
the  same  direction  rapidly  gathered  in  geological  literature. 
Dr.  George  Harlung,  who  had  been  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  had  also  made  a  number  of 
observations  in  Madeira  and  the  Azores  Islands,  openly 
disputed  Von  Buch's  views  in  Germany,  and  said  that  the 
present  shape  of  the  large  "cauldrons"  in  Palnia  and  CJran 
(  anaria  liad  been  produced  by  erosion.  Dana's  investigations 
it)  it)C'  Sandwich  Isles  and  Jun^huhn's  excellent  descriptions 
ut  the  volcanoes  in  Java  added  further  records  of  volcanic 
cones  built  uf)  by  ejected  material  ;  and  Pouque  in  1866 
arrived  at  ihe  conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  the  Santorin 
Islands  Buch's  theory  could  iiuL   be  applied.    Thus  the 
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hypothesis  of  Elevation-Craters  bad  to  be  given  ap^  and  with  it 
the  classification  of  volcanoes  into  "True''  or  ''Eruptive 
Volcanoes^  and  ''Craters  of  Elevation''  iihich  had  been  so 
long  associated  with  the  names  of  Bucb  and  Humboldt 

Karl  von  Seebach  then  proposed  a  new  classification;  he 
distinguished  as  Straiifitd  Volcanoes  those  which  have  a  crater 
and  are  composed  of  layers  of  lava  and  loose  volcanic  ash  and 
scoriae;  as  Homagtnums  Volcanoes  those  which  have  no  crrater 
and  no  loose  ejected  material  but  have  ongirrt<  i  as  massive 
effusions  and  have  the  form  either  of  volcanic  domes  or 
horizontal  sheets.  The  homogeneous  volcanoes  have  been 
formed  by  viscous  lavas,  the  stratified  volcanoes  by  more 
liquid  lavas  strongly  impregnated  with  vapour  and  gases. 
This  sub-division  into  stratified  and  homogeneous  volcanoes 
was  adopted  in  most  of  the  text-books,  and  was  aftenvards 
more  firmly  established  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  and  Dr.  Reyer. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  enter  into  the 
extensive  descriptive  literature  which  is  occupied  chiefly  with 
the  configuration,  composition,  geographical  distribution,  erup- 
tive phenomena,  and  history  of  the  volcanoes.  Humboldt 
published  an  epitome  of  all  known  volcanoes^  and  the  works 
of  Hofi*,  Daubeny,  Scrope,  and  others  supplemented  the 
earlier  lists. 

Vesuvius  is  the  best  known  volcano  in  the  world,  and 
during  the  prolonged  controversy  about  elevation-crsters 
was  made  more  than  ever  the  subject  of  close  attention. 
Monticelli  for  thirty  years,  from  1815  to  1845,  tookobserva- 
tions  on  Vesuvius  and  its  discharges;  from  1855  to  1891 
Palmieri  published  regular  reports  of  the  observations  made 
in  the  Observatory  of  this  mountain.  Angelo  Scacchi  and 
Gerhard  vom  Rath  examined  the  minerals  of  Vesuvius ;  the 
lavas  were  described  by  Justus  Roth,  the  author  of  a 
monograph  of  Mount  Vesuvius  (1857),  and  by  C  W.  C.  Fuchs. 
The  last-named  author  also  mapped  and  described  the  Island 
of  Ischia  (1872).  Within  recent  years  Vesuvius  has  been  con- 
stantly under  observation  by  Johnston  Lavis  and  MatteuccL 

The  name  of  Baron  Sartorius  von  Waltershausen  is  indelibly 
associated  with  Etna.  His  geological  map  (scale,  i :  50,000) 
of  this  volcano  appeared  in  1861,  and  his  descriptive  text  was 
published  posthumously  in  1880  by  I^asaulx.  The  scrupuloua 
accuracy  and  exhaustive  details  of  both  map  and  text  amply 
entitle  them  to  their  rank  as  the  fundamental  work  on  Etna* 
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Von  Waltershausen  brings  forward  evidence  to  show  that  the 
first  volcanic  oatbreak  on  Etna  took  place  during  the  Diluvial 
period,  while  that  area  formed  part  of  the  Continent ;  whereas 
Pilla,  writing  in  1845,  referred  the  first  Etna  eruption  to  the 
Pliocene  age,  or  possibly  to  a  still  more  remote  period. 
According  to  Von  Waltershausen,  the  volcanic  eruptions  are 
concentrated  along  a  fissure  extending  in  N.N.W.-S.S.E. 
direction ;  and  the  famous  Val  del  Bove  is  thought  by  him  to 
have  originated  as  a  crust-inthrow,  and  is  compared  with  the 
crust-basins  of  Somma  and  Santorin. 

The  Lipan  Islands  have  called  forth  a  rich  literature. 
Special  interest  has  been  accorded  to  a  ringed  series  of 
islands  and  reef-rocks  surrounding  Strom boli  on  the  south, 
Hoffhiann  in  1832  suggested  that  these  probably  represented 
the  fragments  of  a  former  enormous  crater.  Professor  Judd 
in  1875  confirmed  this  view,  and  also  agreed  with  Hoffmann's 
conclusion  that  the  vents  of  the  volcanic  discharges  in  the 
Lipari  Isles  virtually  occur  along  the  course  of  three  radial 
fissures.  Professor  Suess  expressed  a  similar  opinion  that  the 
^-l^olian  Isles  mark  a  saucer-shaped  depression  in  which  radial 
Csiults  intersect. 

The  Santorin  Isles  form  the  subject  of  a  sf^leiididly 
illustrated  monograph  by  Fouqut?.  Since  its  pub  Heal  ion  in 
1878,  a  number  of  geologists  have  contributed  special  papers 
on  the  surface  conformatiun,  llic  geological  structure,  the 
origin  and  history  of  these  volcanic  islands.  All  newer 
publications  agree  that  the  theory  ol  the  ialcvaLiuii-Ciaicrs  is 
quite  inapplicable  to  Santorin. 

I'he  volcanoes  of  Iceland  liave  been  caK  fuliy  investipjated 
during  the  past  century.  Mackenzie  s  1  rciNcis  gave  the 
earliest  dc'ailed  reports  (iBii);  in  1846,  the  ;^reat  chemist 
RoljcttNon  Bunsen  tra\ cllcd  Lhrou  -li  Iceland,  and  published 
five  years  later  his  famous  treatise  on  the  chemical  composition 
and  origin  of  the  v(;lcanlc  rucks  of  Iceland.  W  iihin  lecciU 
years  the  island  has  been  accurately  mapped  by  members  of 
the  Norwegian  Survey  Department,  and  im[)ortant  roiunbu- 
tions  Iiavc  been  made  to  the  knowledge  of  its  volcanoes  by 
Thoroddsen  and  KciUiack. 

The  extinct  volcanoes  of  Europe  have  received  a  large  share 
(  f  .uienLiOii  Uoni  geologists.  The  Euganian  Isles  near  I'adua, 
and  Monte  Berici  near  Vicenza,  have  been  studied  by  Dr.  vom 
Rath,  Dr.  Reyer,  and  Professor  Suess. 
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The  extinct  volcanoes  of  Central  France,  the  Eifel  and  the 
Siebengebirge,  have  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going pages.  Other  favourite  themes  in  geological  literature 
are  the  basalt  and  trachyte  domes  of  the  Westerwald,  the 
extensive  volcanic  district  of  the  Vogelsgebirge,  the  extnict 
volcanoes  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassel,  in  the  Habichts  1  crest, 
Kauiung  Forest,  and  the  Meissner  Mountain.  As  early  as 
1790,  a  mineralogical  study  of  the  Meissner  was  published  by 
J.  Schaub,  and  a  geological  map  of  this  mouuLaui  appeared 
in  1817. 

The  Rhon  has  a  historical  interest  for  geolos^y,  as  it  was  the 
basis  of  Voigt's  attack  on  the  Neptunistic  doctrines  of  his 
teacher  Werner.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  phonolke 
and  basalt  bosses  in  the  Rh(3n  convinced  Voigt  of  their 
volcanic  origin.  The  first  comjilcte  description  of  the  Rhon 
was  given  in  1866  by  C.  W.  vuu  (Tiimhel,  in  whose  works  on 
Bavarian  geology  will  be  found  all  llie  imporUint  fLMtures  of 
the  ancient  centres  of  volcanicity  in  the  Bavarian  Forest. 
Another  district  exhaustively  treated  by  Giimbel  is  the 
volcanic  inthrow  of  the  Ries.  The  basalt  hills  and  tuff  dykes 
of  the  Swabian  Alp  have  been  examined  by  Quenstedt  ^1869), 
Zirkel  (1870),  and  more  recently  by  W.  Branco  (1894). 
Professor  Branco  contests  the  hypothesis  that  all  volcanoes 
occur  upon  tectonic  fissures  and  faults. 

In  the  Hohgau  in  Baden  phonolite  and  basalt  mountains 
rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  3000  feet.  They  present  for  the 
most  part  the  characteristics  of  homogeneous  volcanic  rock, 
but  are  partly  accompanied  also  by  masses  of  tuffs.  The 
pretty  little  volcanic  mountain  known  as  the  Kaiserstuhl  rises 
from  the  Rhine  Plain  between  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges 
mountains.  Baron  von  Dietrich  in  1774  was  the  first  to 
recognise  its  volcanic  origin. 

The  basaltic  bosses  in  Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia,  as  well 
as  the  extinct  volcanoes  in  North  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 
Transylvania,  have  been  the  subject  of  petrographical  papers, 
but  have  had  no  marked  influence  upon  general  conceptions  of 
volcanism.  The  Kammerbtihl  near  Eger  has  some  historical 
interest}  and  a  new  paper  was  'published  upon  it  by  Prost 
{Jahrhuch^  1^94)* 

The  writings  on  the  district  of  Predazzo  and  the  neighbour 
ing  parts  of  the  Fassa  Valley  and  Schlem  fill  an  important 
page  in  the  history  of  volcanism.    In  18 19  Count  Mansari 
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Pencati  had  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  far  from 
Predazzo,  at  the  waterfall  of  Canzacoli,  true  granite  covered 
the  Alpine  hmestone  and  had  altered  it  to  marble.  Leopold 
von  liuch  doubted  in  1821  the  position  of  the  granite  above 
the  limestone,  but  allowed  that  the  granite  had  produced  the 
metamorphism  of  the  limestone  to  marble.  Then  followed 
Buch's  famous  papers  on  dolomite,  and  on  the  geology  of  the 
Fassa  Valley,  in  which  he  on  the  one  hand  tried  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  dolomite  by  the  action  of  magnesia  vapours 
during  the  eruption  of  augite  porphyry,  and  on  the  other  hand 
associated  the  upheaval  of  the  Alps  with  the  outbreaks  of 
augite  porphyry. 

Buch's  declaration  that  in  South  Tyrol  lay  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  Alpine  geology,  attraeicd  geologists  from  all 
countries  to  this  neighbourhood.  The  "Triassic  granite"  and 
Monzoni  syenite,  with  their  wonderful  array  of  contact 
minerals,  the  dykes  and  massive  sheets  of  augite  porphyry, 
mela[>hyrc  and  liebenerite  porphyry,  were  described  by  several 
geologists.  In  1824  Poulett-Scrope,  Studer,  and  Ami  iioue 
visited  Predazzo;  in  1843  Von  Klipstein  published  his  obser- 
vations on  the  Fleims  and  Fassa  \  alley;  in  1855  the  Nor- 
wegian mineralogist,  Kjerulf,  published  his  accurate  niineral- 
ogical  and  chemical  investigation  of  the  Monzoni  syenite. 

Baron  von  Richthofen's  monograph,  published  in  i860,  sliU 
forms  the  best  foundation  for  the  geology  of  South  Tyrol. 
He  deteniiincd  a  dclinite  succession  in  the  Triassic  eruptive 
rocks — first  tlie  basic  series,  augite,  porphyrite,  nion/onite,  and 
hypersthenite,  then  flows  of  lava,  or  the  iiihlUng  of  fissures  by 
tourmaline  granite,  melaphyre,  and  liebenerite  porphyry. 
Three  years  later  Bernhardt  von  Cotta's  paper  appeared  on 
the  intrusions  and  ramifications  of  the  Monzoni  syenite  into 
the  limes- one,  on  contact  rnmorals,  and  on  the  melaphyre 
dykes  in  the  limestone  and  dolomite.  Lapparent  in  1864 
sub-divided  the  eruptive  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  into  a 
basic  and  an  acid  group,  without  entering  into  the  particular 
succession,  but  Docker's  petrographical  studies  led  him  to 
much  the  same  conclusion  about  the  succession  as  Richthofen 
had  formed.  Reyer,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  granite 
and  then  syenite  had  been  intruded  during  the  Muschelkallc 
period;  monzonite,  porphyrite,  and  anrdesite  had  followed; 
but  in  his  opinion  the  same  eruptive  series  had  been  re- 
peated in  various  geological  epochs.    Mojsisovics'  work,  TAe 
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JJolomiU  Reefi  ^  South  lyrai^  sttpplies  a  compreheiisi?e 
account  of  this  district,  and  forms  the  text  to  the  Austrian 
Geological  Survey  Maps. 

More  recently  the  Norwegian  geologist,  Professor  Broeggcr, 
has  drawn  a  comparison  between  the  rocks  of  the  South  Tyrol 
eruptive  area  and  those  of  the  Christtania  area.  He  demon- 
strates that  Richthofen's  "  Melaphyre"  of  the  Mulatto  mountain 
is  not  younger  but  older  than  the  tourmaline  granite,  and  that 
altogeUier  the  basic  eruptions  of  augite,  porphyrite,  plagiodase 
porphyrite,  and  melaphyres  in  the  Fassa  Valley  for  the  most 

Kt  preceded  the  intrusion  of  the  ^anite.  Only  a  few  ultra- 
ic  dykes  which  penetrate  the  granite  at  Predazzo  are  younj^er 
than  it  Broegger  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  granite, 
monzontte,  hypersthenite  are  only  the  deep^eated  equivalents 
of  the  Triassic  outflows  of  porphyrites  and  melaphyres;  and 
his  comparison  of  the  Predazzo  and  Christiania  areas  leads  him 
to  assign  a  Triassic  age  to  the  granite  masses  atBriaeti,  and  to 
the  tonalite^  adamellite,  and  banatite  of  the  Rtesenfemer  groups 
the  Adamello  group,  and  Cima  d'Asta. 

The  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland 
were  first  described  by  MacCulloch  {anie^  p.  113).  Ami  Bou^ 
in  his  Geohgual  Essay  on  Scotland  (1820),  distinguished  very 
exactly  between  basaltic  sheets  and  dykes,  and  described  the 
various  volcanic  rocks  petrographically.  Although  a  student 
of  Jameson,  he  attached  himself  to  Hutton's  party  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  basalt,  phonolite^  trachyte,  porphyry,  and  granite. 

L.  A.  Necker,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Saussure,  travelled 
in  Scotland  and  the  Western  Hebrides  in  1823,  but  his  account 
of  his  journey  contained  little  that  was  new.  The  observations 
of  Von  Oeynhausen  and  Von  Dechen,  published  in  Karsten's 
Archiv  in  1826,  were  of  some  importance  for  the  geology  of 
Skye,  Eigg,  and  Arran. 

In  1850,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  discovered  in  the  Island  of 
Mull  sedimentary  beds  with  flint  nodules  belonging  to  the 
Cretaceous  series,  and  fossil  remains  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
between  basaltic  flows.  The  fossils  were  determined  by 
lAhvard  Forbes  to  be  of  Tertiary  age;  nevertheless  the  same 
author  referred  the  basalts  of  Skye  to  the  Jurassic  epoch. 
In  1 86 1,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  began  that  brilliant  series  of 
researches  which  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty-five  years, 
and  made  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  a  classical  area  for 
the  study  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
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Gelkie  at  first  agreed  mih  Edward  Forbes  as  to  the  geolo- 
gical age  of  the  basaltic  flows  in  Skye,  but  further  researches 
led  him  to  form  another  conclusion,  and  in  1867  he  wrote  that 
all  the  eruptions  of  basalt  in  the  Western  and  the  Faroe  Isles, 
as  well  as  those  in  Iceland,  had  taken  place  during  the  Tertiary 
epoch,  and  that  the  individual  outbreaks  had  been  separated 
by  long  intervals  of  time,  during  which  fresh-water  deposits, 
conglomerates,  and  even  thin  coal-seams  had  accumulated. 
The  volcanic  flows  covered  considerable  areas  and  solidified 
quickly  into  compact  basalt,  sometimes  to  spheroidal  or 
columnar  basalt.  Forbes  had  already  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  Scotland  it  was  not  a  question  of  submarine  but  of  sub- 
aerial  eruptions,  and  Sir  Archibald  Geikte  confirmed  this  view. 

While  Geikie  was  still  engaged  in  his  field  investigations. 
Professor  Judd  published  a  paper  on  the  extinct  volcanoes  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  in  which  he  tried  to  prove  that  the 
volcanic  outbursts  had  proceeded  from  five  great  central 
volcanoes.  Judd  supposes  three  periods  of  eruption,  the  first 
characterised  only  by  acid  rocks  (felspathic  lavas  and  granite), 
the  second  by  basalt  and  basaltic  tuff,  and  the  third  by  the 
formation  of  sporadic  volcanic  cones  of  various  constitution. 
Geikie  contested  these  views  in  a  series  of  papers  whose  con- 
tents are  comprised  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  TAe 
Anaenf  Vdkanaes  of  Great  Britain^  published  in  1897. 

No  basaltic  region  in  the  world  has  been  examined  and 
described  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  has  convincingly  proved  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  different  contemporaneous  flows, 
the  age  of  the  various  intrusive  sheets  and  dykes,  the  occur* 
fences  of  fossiliferous  strata  interbedded  between  the  contem- 
poraneous basaltic  flows,  and  has  also  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  ancient  necks  and  in  several  places  even  vestiges 
of  original  craters  on  the  surface  of  the  older  lavas.  Through 
his  exposition  of  one  of  the  most  involved  and  puzzling  pieces 
of  research  undertaken  in  any  country,  Geikie  has  thrown  new 
light  upon  the  history  of  extinct  volcanic  action.  In  his  hands 
this  typical  district  of  ancient  volcanicity  has  revealed  to  the 
geologist  many  fundamental  principles  of  correlation  in  the 
subterranean  and  surface  distribution,  and  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  rock-magmas,  which  are  of  the  highest  significance  for 
the  study  of  homogeneous  volcanic  rock.  The  diverse  and 
often  marvellously  beautiful  scenic  effects  produced  in  the 
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volcanic  rocks  by  subsequent  denudation  have  been  treated 
with  no  less  careful  observation  and  insight. 

In  the  course  of  his  researches,  Geikie  did  not  contine 
himself  to  the  Scottish  volcanoes  of  Tertiary  age.  The  first 
volume  of  his  important  work  treats  the  older  volcanic  rocks 
of  Great  Britain  from  the  Pre-Cambrian  to  the  close  of  the 
Permian  period.  Geikie  does  not  admit  any  essential  diOer- 
ence  between  old  and  modern  volcanoes^  and  he  judges  all 
massive  outpourings,  sills  and  dykes,  homogeneous  bosses  and 
cones,  from  this  standpoint  On  the  one  hand,  the  phenomena 
of  past  periods  are  read  in  the  light  of  recent  manifestations 
of  volcanic  action;  and  vice  versd^  the  stratigraphical  relations 
of  the  submarine  tuffs  and  massive  outbreaks  of  the  Palaeozoic 
era  are  used  to  elucidate  certain  of  the  recent  phenomena 
which  are  removed  from  present  observation.  In  this  volume, 
examples  are  described  of  typical  stratified  volcanoes  In  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  formations  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  the 
extensive  fissure-eruptions  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch  in 
Scotland,  and  the  scattered  homogeneous  domes  or  tuff  cones 
which  took  origin  in  England  during  the  same  epoch.  In  the 
Mesozoic  period,  Great  Britain  was  marked  by  almost  com- 
plete cessation  of  volcanic  activity. 

The  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Faroe  Islands  have  been 
investigated  by  Professor  James  Geikie  (1880),  Aniund  Helland 
(t88i),  Br^on  (1884)^  and  Lomas  (1895)1  These  islands 
display  a  close  relationship  with  the  northern  areas  of  Great 
Britain. 

Important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  volcanicity 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Hermann  Abich,  in  his  works  on  the 
geology  of  the  Caucasian  areas.  The  Persian  volcano 
Demavend  has  abo  been  made  the  subject  of  geological 
researches,  the  Austrian  geologist,  Dr  Tietze,  having  given 
.the  most  recent  account  in  1S78.  Reports  of  the  extinct 
volcanoes  of  Asia  Minor  appear  in  several  books  of  travel 
published  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the 
volcanoes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea  have  been  examined 
in  some  detail  by  lilanckenhorn  and  Diener. 

In  Asia  proper,  volcanic  activity  is  at  present  concentrated 
along  the  eastern  coast-line,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  volcanoes  in  Kamtschatka,  in  the  Aleutian  and 
Kurile  Isles,  in  Japan,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines,  have 
been  repeatedly  described  in  geographical  and  geological  litera- 
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lure.  More  special  geological  papers  on  the  volcanoes  of 
Japan  have  been  published  by  Naumann  in  Germany,  by 
Milne  in  England,  and  by  W'ada  and  other  Japanese  authors 
in  the  scientific  literature  of  Japan. 

Junghuhn's  well-illustrated  account  of  the  Ja\  anese  volcanoes 
holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  literature,  and  the  pioneer 
work  of  investigation  begun  by  German  explorers  was  ably 
continued  by  thj  later  communications  of  Emil  Stohr  on  the 
•Idjen-Raun  and  the  Tenggor  volcanoes  in  East  Java,  and  by 
R.  D.  M.  Verbeuk,  on  the  volcanic  outbursts  which  culminated 
in  the  fearful  catastrophe  of  the  Krakatoa  eruption  in  1884. 

India,  although  unvisitcd  by  recent  volcanic  action,  was  the 
scene  of  colossal  outpourings  of  volcanic  matter  during  the 
Cretaceous  epoch.  The  Geological  Survey  of  India  has  already 
made  known  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Deccan  basalts 
and  tuffs  which  extend  throughout  a  vast  territory  in  the 
heart  of  India. 

A  classical  district  for  volcanic  research  is  the  island  of 
Hawaii  with  the  two  giant-cones  Mauna-Loa  and  Mauna  Kea. 
These  were  described  in  1840  by  Professor  Dana,  and  in 
1884  a  detailed  monograph  on  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  was 
published  by  Clarence  Edward  Dutton.  Charles  Darwin's 
"Geological  Observations  on  the  Volcanic  Islands  visited 
during  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle"  (1844)  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  iield  of  volcanic  research;  and  the  geological 
results  of  the  Challenger  Expedition  have  contributed  materially 
to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  submarine  eruptions. 

The  African  continental  volcanoes,  notably  the  Kamerun  in 
the  west,  the  KiUmandjaro  and  Kcnia  in  the  east,  and  the 
Ruwenzori  in  the  interior,  are  remarkable  for  ihcir  great  size. 
They  have  been  frequently  ascended  during  the  last  decade, 
and  the  rocks  have  been  partially  investigated,  but  so  far  their 
investigation  has  not  contributed  much  that  is  new  in  volcanic 
research.  The  extensive  outpourings  of  volcanic  material  in 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  are  stated  to  have  begun  after  the 
close  of  the  Jurassic  period. 

North  America  possesses  active  volcanoes  only  in  the 
extreme  north-west,  in  Alaska  and  Washington  territory. 
These  have  been  described  by  the  geologists  of  the  United 
States;  detailed  information  having  already  been  given  of  all 
the  important  areas,  Mount  Klias  in  Alaska,  Mount  Rainier 
(lacoma)  and  Mount  Hood  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  and 
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the  Mono  Valley  in  East  California.  The  magnificent  basalt 
plateau  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  through  which  the  Columbia 
River  has  channeled  its  course,  was  made  known  to  the 
scientific  world  by  Hayden,  and  the  same  geologist  described 
for  the  first  time  in  1871  the  wonderful  lava  plateau  in  North- 
western Wyoming,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone  River, 
with  geysers,  hot  springs,  mud  volcanoes,  and  extinct  volcanic 
hills.  Since  the  Yellowstone  Park  l)ecame  in  1872  the 
national  property  of  the  United  States,  the  Geological  Sur\'ey 
Department  has  carried  on  without  intermission  the  work  of 
scientific  exploration  and  detailed  research  in  this  region. 
Professor  Iddings  has  described  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
National  Park  in  two  memorable  reports  of  the  United  States 
Survey  (1888  and  1889). 

Farther  south,  the  high  table-lands  of  Colorado,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico  display  a  number  of  extinct  volcanoes 
which  have  broken  through  horizontal  strata  of  Palaeozoic  age 
and  repose  upon  them  as  widespread  sheets  or  conical  hills. 
The  volcanoes  in  Southern  Colorado  and  in  Arizona  were 
described  by  Powell,  Wlieelcr,  King,  Cilbert,  and  others,  and 
in  1882  the  United  States  Survey  published  Dutton's  admir^ 
able  monograph  of  the  Grand  Canon  district. 

The  Henry  mountains,  in  the  greatly  denuded  region  west 
of  the  Colorado  River,  will  always  be  memorable  in  geology 
as  the  locality  of  Gilbert's  epoch-making  researches  on  volcanic 
rocks.  Gilbert  demonstrated  there  the  true  nature  of  certain 
deep-seated  intrusions  which  had  made  their  way  mainly  along 
the  bedding-planes  of  sedimentary  strata,  had  solidified  there* 
in  cistcrn-like  form,  and  displaced  the  surrounding  beds  by 
their  pressure.  Such  intrusions  were  termed  "laccolites"  by 
Gilbert,  and  in  so  far  as  they  exert  uplifting  forces  on  tlie  strata 
above  them,  Gilbert's  laccolitic  intrusions  are  reminiscent  of 
Von  Buch's  Elevation-Craters.  The  term  of  "laccolite," 
together  with  Gilbert's  explanation,  is  almost  universally 
accepted  by  geologists.  Peale,  Holmes,  and  Endlich  (1877) 
have  shown  how,  in  virtue  of  denudation  and  removal  of  the 
stratified  rock-material,  individual  laccolites  have  been  exposed 
superficially  as  dome  shaped  bosses  of  igneous  rock.  " 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  the  first  to  explore  the 
Mexican  volcanoes,  and  the  German  geologists  Felix  and  Lenk 
published,  during  the  years  1888-91,  valuable  contributions 
to  the  geology  and  palaeontology  of  Mexico.    The  volcanoes 
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of  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador  were  iiescril)cd  in  1868  by 
M.  DollfussMontserrat,  and  Dr.  Sapper  has  recently  been 
engaged  on  a  series  of  researches  in  lhi:>  area. 

There  ha\e  been  comparatively  few  geological  publications 
dealing  wiiU  the  volcanoes  and  volcanic  rocks  of  Suulh 
America  since  the  pioneer  works  of  Hmiiboldt.  Dr.  Alphons 
Stiibel  has,  however,  made  a  special  study  of  the  volcanic 
mountains  of  Ecuador,  and  published  in  I^erlin  in  1897  a 
special  monograph  of  the  district,  acconi[)a[iied  by  a  Geo- 
logical Map.  Dr.  Stiibel  gives  a  sumniary  of  his  results  in 
the  introductory  chapter,  where  he  represents  his  views  on 
volcanic  phenomena  from  a  general  standpoint.  He  thinks 
it  prul«able  that  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Earth's  cooling,  out- 
pourings of  magma  occurred  so  frequently,  and  were  of  such 
colossal  dimensions  that  the  older  voU  ame  material  had  only 
partially  solidified  when  younger  outflows  burst  forth  and 
spread  above  them.  In  this  way  the  cooling  of  the  older 
magmas  was  indefmitely  delayed,  and  they  continued  as  local 
"peripheral"  cisterns  or  rcser\'oirs  of  volcanic  material,  occur- 
ring at  very  small  depths  below  Uie  surface,  and  extremely 
sensitive  to  any  variation  in  the  surrounding  physical  con- 
ditiuns.  Dr.  Stiibel  regards  these  "peripheral"  rcser\'jirs 
as  the  base  of  supply  from  which  present  volcanoes  derive 
their  volcanic  material,  and  he  correlates  the  surface  extent  of 
volcanic  groups  and  the  arrangement  of  the  individual  erup- 
tive vents  or  fissures  with  the  original  shape  and  size  of  the 
resf  <  ctive  areas  of  primitive,  uncooled  magma.  The  force 
wiisch  enables  it  to  rise  again  to  the  surface  resides,  according 
to  Dr.  Stiibel,  in  the  magma  itself,  and  the  region  of  the  least 
resistancti  is  the  path  along  which  the  liquid  masses  find  their 
way  to  the  surface.  The  conditions  of  least  resistance,  he 
a  fids,  are  most  commonly  met  with  at  the  hraits  of  different 
kinds  of  rock. 

The  scientific  study  of  the  extinct  volcanoes,  and  especially 
the  exact  petrocrraphical  examination  of  the  products  of  erup- 
tion, has  exericd  a  marked  influence  on  the  theoretical 
explanation  of  volcanic  phenomena.  It  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  exact  knowledge  should  finally  disj^ose  of  many 
fanciful  hypotheses,  such  as  those  which  ex[)lained  volcanic 
action  from  the  burning  of  coal-seams  or  petroleum,  the 
decomposition  of  siilphur  metals  and  other  substances,  from 
electricity,  or  the  local  disengagement  of  vapours. 
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Wider  geographical  ar^d  geolo'jfical  knowkd^e  has  shown 
til'-  earth's  volcanicity  to  be  a  ph- rj-j[nenon  of  universal  occur- 
rence which  caiiuoi  U;  cxpiaiacd  as  a.  ic^uu  of  occisioual  iocal 
catastrophes. 

Descartes  had  in  1644  si:^'::csted  i:;at  tlie  friction  of 
iuLiirown  rock-iiia^sScs  mijht  induce  procL-sses  of  fusion,  and 
Franke  in  1756  auributtd  Vi/icanic  outbreaks  to  local 
shearing  in  the  earth's  crust.  More  recently,  con\cr^:on  of 
mechanical  work  into  heat  was  made  the  basis  of  a  hypothesis 
by  \'olger  in  his  book  eiuiiled  T^e  Earth  and  Eternity^ 
pu(»h!ihed  in  1857.  Volger  su_:ge^tL-d  that  both  eartliquakus 
and  volcanoes  were  caused  hs  partial  collapse  and  inthrow  of 
rock-material  superincumbent  upon  subterranean  cavities.  A 
mechanical  theory  of  a  somewhat  d:f]crent  character  was 
proposed  in  1S66  by  Mohr.  He  su{)]ioses  that  certain 
dee|>]ying  strata  in  tlie  earth's  crust  have  lost  their  original 
consistency  either  by  means  of  chemical  decomposition  or 
fioiii  other  causes.  If  thc-^c  weaker  layers  be  subjected  to  the 
pressure  of  a  considerable  thickness  of  overl\  ing  rock-deposits, 
and  if,  as  in  the  submarine  areas,  they  have  to  bear  in  addition 
the  weight  of  a  vast  column  of  water,  they  may  be  crushed, 
heated,  and  even  in  some  cases  melted  and  ejected  at  lines  of 
crust-fissures.  Mohr  referred  more  particularly  the  submarir.c 
tuffs  to  this  mode  of  origin.  PfafT  wrote  in  1871  a  fKipcr 
on  "Volcanic  Phenomena,"  in  wliicii  he  opposed  Mohr's  theory, 
and  said  that  thermo-dynamic  action  aione  could  not  generate 
sufficient  heat  to  fuse  rock-masses. 

The  English  physicist,  Robert  Mallet,  made  the  most 
successful  attempt  to  found  a  mechanical  theory  of  vol- 
canicity. He  assumed  that  the  earth's  trust,  in  conse  juencc 
of  a  slow  and  prr>tracted  coolifig  of  the  glolie,  is  now  of 
consideral)le  thirkness.  During  the  earth's  cooling  the  masses 
contracted  as  they  solidihed,  and  their  contraction  created 
tangential  pressures  through  the  crust.  According  to  Mallet's 
theory,  the  hotter  internal  mass  of  the  earth  cools  and 
contracts  more  rapidly  than  the  crust,  which  is  in  con- 
secjuence  lial>le  to  recurring  accidents  of  incrusli  and  inthrow. 
Tangential  pressure  is  resolved  into  verlically-ac  ting  furres, 
and  folds  and  corrugates  the  earth's  crust,  forming  larger  and 
smaller  mountain-chains.  Fissures  develop  along  the  lines  of 
greatest  weakness  in  the  cru-t,  and  it  is  rhiefly  at  tlicrse  thai 
the  rocks  give  way  for  lon^j  distances  and  are  c^^shed  and 
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crumpled.  The  work  effected  by  the  compression  and 
movement  of  the  rocks  is  transmuted  into  heat,  and  under 
local  conditions  of  concentration  of  the  movements  or  sudden 
cessation  and  relief  of  pressure,  the  temperature  of  the  crushed 
rocks  may  arrive  at  the  point  of  actual  fusion.  If  interstitial 
or  descending  surface-water  be  absorbed  by  the  glowing 
rock-masses  in  sufficient  quantity,  its  conversion  into  steam  at 
any  moment  of  diminished  pressure  may  give  origin  to 
explosive  volcanic  phenomena  at  the  surface.  These  are  the 
general  arguments  in  Mallet's  theory  of  volcanicity,  which 
was  strengthened  by  the  author's  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
mental researches  on  the  stresses  required  to  crush  different 
varieties  of  rock,  and  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  be 
produced  in  each  case  by  this  mechanical  means. 

Mallet's  theory  has  been  contested  by  Justus  Roth  in 
Germany  and  by  Poulett-Scrope  and  Fisher  in  England.  But 
certain  ideas  in  it,  such  as  the  steady  contraction  of  the 
earth's  nucleus  and  its  tendency  to  shrink  away  from  an 
unequally  yielding  crust,  have  proved  distinctly  valuable  in  the 
consideration  of  the  earth's  physics,  and  have  been  variously 
applied  by  later  authors. 

Most  geologists  at  present  look  sceptically  upon  any  theory 
which  derives  volcanic  action  from  the  conversion  of 
dynamical  energy  into  heat  during  crust-movements.  Present 
opinion  associates  volcanic  phenomena  with  the  primitive 
internal  heat  of  the  earth,  and  supposes  rock-magma  to  be 
embodied  in  a  state  of  fusion  within  the  earth's  mass.  This 
was  likewise  the  broad  conception  of  volcanicity  which  was 
held  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  by  Athanasius  Kircher, 
Steno,  Buffon,  Dolomieu,  Spallanzani,  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond, 
Von  Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  Poulett-Scrope,  Daubeny,  and 
Lyell. 

The  actual  protrusion  of  subterrestrial  magmas  into  the 
earth's  crust  or  at  the  sur&ce  was  attributed  by  Cordier, 
Constant  Prevost,  and  Dana  to  the  cooling  of  the  earth's  crust 
and  the  pressure  which  it  therefore  exerts  upon  the  nuclear 
mass.  Professor  Suess  has  applied  the  distinctive  term  of 
"batholite"  to  an  older  massive  protrusion  of  magma 
solidified  as  coarse  crystalline  rock  in  the  deep  horizons  of  the 
crust  In  1888,  the  same  geologist  In  his  famous  work,  Der 
Antlitz  dtr  Erde^  discusses  the  conditions  which  determine 
the  particular  form  of  igneous  protrusion,  whether  as  deep- 
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seated  batholites,  as  laccolites  intruded  at  various  borixoos 
between  the  sedimentary  deposits,  as  fissure  eruptions,  or 
volcanic  explosions.  He  summarises  his  views  in  the 
following  sentences:  *'The  uppermost  peripheral  parts  of  the 
earth's  body  are  held  firmly  arched  in  virtue  of  the  taog^tial 
tensions.  Either  radial  tensions  or  crust  sagging  causes  a  part 
of  the  earth's  body  to  split  away  from  the  outer  crust  towards 
the  interior,  and  a  large  cavity  or  macula  forms  more  or  less 
parallel  with  the  earth's  surface,  lenticular  in  shape  if  produced 
mainly  by  sagging,  and  wider  if  due  to  radial  fracture.  The 
macula  fills  with  lava ;  and  if  the  surface  rocks  subjected  to 
tangential  tensions  find  escape  from  them  in  any  direction,  for 
instance  by  a  folding  movement  or  by  the  overthiust  of 
another  mass  of  rock,  then  the  relieved  portion  of  the  arched 
crust  which  is  immediately  above  the  macula  sinks  into  it  and 
lava  wells  forth  at  the  faults  and  deeper  inthrows "  {lac  af^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  2ao). 

Dr.  Reyer,  in  his  work  Thiorefische  GiohgU  (1888), 
groups  batholites,  laccolites,  domes  (Kuppen),  and  sheets  as 
massive  eruptions,  and  distinguishes  them  from  true  volcanic 
eruptions  associated  with  fragmentary  discharges.  At  the 
same  time  he  allows  that  in  Mexico,  Iceland^  and  in  other 
localities,  massive  intrusions  and  outpourings  occur  in 
combination  with  typical  tuff  volcanoes.  *  Reyer  contests 
Gilbert's  explanation  of  laccolites  as  intrusions  following  the 
bedding'planes  of  strata;  he  regards  them  primarily  as  surfitce 
protrusions  contemporaneous  with  the  sedimentary  deposits  in 
association  with  which  they  occur;  and  with  regard  to  the 
apophyses  extending  from  laccolitic  invasions  into  super- 
incumbent strata,  Reyer  says  they  are  intrusions  altogether 
subsequent  to  the  laccolites.  True  volcanic  mountains  must, 
according  to  Reyer,  include  tuffs  and  loose  fri^ental 
products,  but  may  or  may  not  include  lava ;  these  are  piled 
round  the  orifice  and  arranged  as  inclined  successive  layers. 
The  craters  are,  he  thinks,  usually  the  result  of  explosion ; 
occasionally,  however,  they  arise  from  inthrow.  The  laiger 
areas  of  subsidence,  on  which  the  volcanic  mountains  are 
found,  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  repeated  eruptions. 

It  had  been  recognised  by  Dolomieu  and  Spallansani  that 
the  violent  outbursts  from  active  volcanoes  could  not  be 
entirely  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  outer  firm  envelope  of  the 
earth  upon  internal  molten  material    But,  whereas  Dolomiea 
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suggested  sulphur  as  the  cause  of  fluxion,  Spallanzani  believed 
that  the  expansion  of  vapours  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
explosive  phenomena  of  eruptions,  and  Humboldt  and 
Poulett'Scrope  accepted  and  extended  Spallanzani's  view. 
Scrop'e  regarded  the  elastic  vapours  as  original  constituents 
of  the  earth-magma ;  on  the  other  hand,  Humboldt  contended 
that  water  had  passed  down  from  the  surface  through  fissures, 
had  there  come  in  contact  with  the  glowing  magma,  been 
converted  into  steam,  and  absorbed  in  the  magma.  The 
majority  of  later  geologists  agree  with  Humboldt's  explana- 
tion. 

Humboldt  had  chiefly  in  view  the  descent  of  sea-water 
through  crust-fissures,  as  the  geographical  distribution  of 
active  volcanoes  would  suggest,  but  he  by  no  means  excluded 
the  likelihood  that  similar  results  ensue  from  the  percolation 
of  meteoric  water  through  the  rocks.  The  obvious  diffi- 
culty, pointed  out  by  Humboldt  himself,  was  whether  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  descending  column  of  water  could 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  vapours  at  high  tension  in 
the  earth's  interior,  Bischof  and  Daubr^  have  shown  that 
surface  water  may,  in  virtue  of  capillarity  and  the  pressure  of 
its  own  column,  descend  into  the  heated  depths  of  the  earth. 
Angelot  also  concluded  that  the  tension  of  a  column  of  water 
would  at  any  depth  be  overcome  by  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  masses  of  water;  in  his  opinion,  the  ocean 
b  the  source  of  the  vapours  dissolved  in  deep-seated  magma. 
And  Bischof  shows  that  not  only  water-vapour  but  also 
carbonic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  other  gases  imprisoned 
in  rock-magma  play  a  considerable  part  in  eruption. 

In  more  recent  geological  writings,  Reyer  has  investigated 
the  question  of  supply  in  reference  to  the  constituents  of 
molten  magmas,  and  his  conclusions  are  in  agreement  with 
those  of  Angelot,  Fourier,  and  Poulett-Scrope.  According  to 
Reyer,  at  the  formation  of  the  earth,  not  only  vapour  of  water, 
but  many  other  gases  and  liquids  were  intermixed  with  the 
material  matter  of  the  earth,  and  these  have  been  preserved  in 
it  The  continual  separation  of  the  less  fusible  parts  from  the 
magma  is  always  accompanied  by  the  escape  of  gases.  These 
are  absorbed  by  the  liquids  with  which  the  magmas  are 
soaked,  and  owing  to  a  relief  of  superincumbent  pressure,  the 
liquids  may  at  any  time  vaporise  and  the  magma  may  be 
expelled  towards  the  surface  in  fluid  condition.  Experiments 
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were  made  l)v  Horhstetter,  Sucss,  and  Rcvcr  on  molten 
sulphur  and  other  suhstances  which  absorb  gases  in  large 
quantities,  and  during  tlie  process  of  coohng  from  the  molten 
condition,  the  escape  of  the  gases  was  accompanied  by 
explosive  phenomena.  Under  certain  circumstances,  at  the 
places  of  explosion  conical-shaped  masses  formed  resembling 
those  of  volcanic  mountains. 

F.  A\ir//if/u<7/crs.~'-E:iri\u\uzLkcs  may  arise  in  the  solid  crust 
or  in  still  deeper  horizons  of  the  earth.  They  accompany  all 
the  more  violent  eruptions,  but  they  may  take  place  quite 
independently  of  volcanic  phenomena.  Records  of  earth- 
quakes have  been  handed  down  from  the  earliest  times,  but 
the  classical  and  mediieval  writers  confined  themselves  to  the 
descri[)tions  of  the  leading  natural  phenomena,  and  the 
catastrophes  and  terrifying  efiects  produced  by  earthquakes  on 
people  and  animals.^ 

Scientific  research  of  earth-tremors  may  !>e  said  to  have  com- 
menced  in  the  beginning  of  the  eiglitcenth  century,  and  had 
already  progressed  so  far  that  Hoff  was  able  to  compile  an  ex- 
cellent monograph  of  earthquakes  for  the  second  volume  of 
his  work.  Another  good  account  of  the  phenomena  and 
effects  of  earth'iuakes  was  pubhshed  in  Friedrich  Hoffmann's 
posthumous  wurks  {1626),  An  essay  by  Dr.  Kries  upon  the 
origin  of  earthquakes  was  awarded  a  prize  at  Leipzig  in  1827. 
Naumann's  Text-book  of  Geognosy  contained  a  complete 
resume  of  all  the  scientific  facts  about  earthquakes  known 
before  1850.  So  exhaustive  was  Naumann's  account  that 
Landgiei)e  could  bring  forward  little  additional  knowledge" 
in  his  Natur^eschichk  dcr  Vulkane  und  Etdhcben  (vol.  ii., 
1854). 

All  the  earlier  writings  of  the  nineteenth  century  fc^llow 
Alexander  von  ilumboldt  in  representing  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes as  different  manifestations  of  the  same  set  of  causes. 
Humboldt  defined  eartlK|uakes  as  "Reactions  of  the  earth's 
nucleus  against  the  solid  crust,"  and  volcanoes  as  "Safety- 
valves''  for  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  disturbances. 
Emil  K'u^fc,  who  made  a  S})erial  study  of  tb.c  earth-tremors 
and   shocks  in  the  years    1*^50-57,  supported  Humboldt's 

*  A  sTiort  lu>toiiral  nccount  of  tlic  prevailing  views  regardirif^  earth- 
quakes \vliicli  \Mtc  lit'ld  by  ihe  autliorilics  of  nnli(|uily  and  the  Middle 
Ages,        be  found  in  K.  llocrncs'  EyJUicukumiey  Leipzig,  189J. 
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standpoint,  and  placed  great  importance  on  evidences 
of  the  interchangeable  relations  subsisting  between  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes.  Naumann  contended,  in  opposition 
to  Humboldt's  generalisation,  that  certain  earthquakes  might 
be  termed  plutonic,  in  so  far  as  they  occurred  independently 
of  volcanic  influences;  Von  Seebach  also  attributed  earth- 
quakes in  some  instances  to  local  disturbances  of  crust- 
equilibrium,  not  necessarily  associated  with  the  earth's 
volcanirity.  Since  Huinhoklt's  famous  description  of  the 
Cumana  eartlujuakc,  great  advances  liave  been  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  llie  geographical  distribution  of  eartlitjiiak' s, 
the  methods  of  determining  the  position  of  seismic  foci,  and 
the  rate,  the  intensity,  and  the  mode  of  propagation. 

One  of  the  most  indefatigable  bit)liographers  (j1  earthquake 
phenomena  was  Professor  Alexis  Perrey  in  Dijon.  Iktween 
the  years  1841  :nid  1874  Perrey  collected  statistics  of 
earili< j'lal. es  extending  back  iur  more  than  fifteen  centuries. 
In  El. -land,  Robert  Mallet  and  his  son  J.  W.  Mallet 
published  an  Eart hijtmkc  Cafah^te  for  tlie  period  1606- 
1858  ;  Muschketow  collected  the  daUi  oi  the  Kussian  and 
Ceniial  Asiatic  carlh(|uakes ;  in  Germany,  Hoff  and  Berg- 
haus  published  in  184 1  a  catalogue  of  vulcanic  eruptions 
and  earthquakes,  and  C.  W.  Fuchs  kept  a  regular  chronic  le 
of  observations  from  1873  to  1885 ;  Volger  published  a 
careful  account  of  the  Swiss  earth<juakcs,  together  with  some 
notes  on  the  periodicity,  propagation,  and  extension  of  the 
shocks. 

Italy,  so  frequently  the  scene  of  destru(  live  earthquakes, 
possesses  in  l>e  Rossi,  the  founder  of  "underground 
meteorology,"  a  historian  of  equal  rank  with  Perrey.  I)c  Rossi's 
chief  work,  |)ublished  1879-S2,  comprises  his  own  valual)le 
ci'^'  rvations  and  regular  records  kept  for  several  decades  in  the 
seisjnological  observatory  which  he  erected  at  Rocca  di  Papa 
in  the  Alban  mountains. 

Bnratta  carefully  coini'iled  all  the  records  of  the  terrible 
earthquake  in  the  year  1627.  which  devasiatid  the  peninsular 
area  of  Monte  Gargano.  The  Neapolitan  earthquake  of 
1857  was  recorded  in  a  masterly  and  suggestive  paper  by 
Mallet.  'I^he  violent  slux  ks  during  the  last  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  at  Peiluno  (1873),  l.schia  (18S3),  and 
Liguria  (1887),  ha\e  been  made  the  subjeet  oi  a  large  number 
of  publications  by  foreign  geologists  and  meteorologists.  A 
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voluminous  literature  now  exists  on  earthquakes  and  slight 
tremors  experienced  in  Europe  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  special  commissions  having  been  appointed 
in  most  countries  to  keep  a  record  of  observations. 

In  Great  Britain,  Professor  James  Geikie^  Davison,  and 
White  continue  the  work  of  R.  and  J.  W.  Mallet,  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  observations  in  North  America,  Guatemala,  Mexico, 
India,  Australia,  and  Africa.  Seismological  studieswere  initiated 
by  Dr.  £.  Naumann  and  Dr.  Knipping  in  Japan,  and  the  newer 
reports  of  Dr.  Milne,  Koto^  Sekiya,  and  others  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Seismohgkal  Society  of  fapan^  contain  full 
accounts  of  the  earthquakes  in  these  localities. 

Of  late  years  very  delicate  seismometers  have  been 
invented,  by  the  use  of  which  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  records,  not  only  of  violent  shocks  but  of  finer 
pulsations  and  tremors  imperceptible  to  human  sensation. 
Cacciatore  of  Palmero  used  as  a  seismometer  a  shallow  shell 
filled  with  quicksilver,  and  having  a  number  of  notches  at 
regular  distances  round  the  edge ;  small  cups  were  placed 
below  the  notches,  and  in  the  event  of  any  movement  of  the 
shell,  the  quicksilver  escaped  into  these  cups  and  could  be 
weighed  as  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  shock.  This 
simple  apparatus  was  replaced  by  numerous  others  of  much 
more  complicated  construction,  which  sometimes  applied  the 
pendulum,  and  were  sometimes  made  self-roistering  by 
specially  devised  clock-work.  Thanks  to  many  ingenious 
inventions,  meteorological  science  now  possesses  a  wealth  of 
observations  on  the  frequency,  continuance,  periodic  recur- 
rence, and  geographical  distribution  of  earthquakes,  as  well  as 
on  the  mode  of  transmission,  direction,  intensity,  rate  of 
propagation,  and  character  of  the  shocks.  Geologists  have 
concerned  themselves  more  with  the  destructive  effect,  the 
surface  deformation  and  geological  action  of  crust  tremors, 
and  with  the  modifying  influence  exerted  by  the  various  kinds 
of  rock  upon  the  intensity  and  transmission  of  earth- 
movements. 

Mallet,  Von  Seebach,  Von  Lasaulx,  and  Dutton  proposed 
various  methods  of  ascertaining  the  area  of  impulses  during 
an  earthquake.  Both  Mallet  and  Seebach  concluded  from 
geometrical  methods  that  the  seismic  focus  was  at  a 
comparatively  small  depth  below  the  surface,  but  this  result,  so 
far  from  having  been  confirmed,  seems  to  be  contradicted  by 
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Whitney's  observations  in  California,  by  Wynne's  in  the  Punjab^ 
and  by  Heim's  in  Switzerland. 

Pcrrey  s  long  historical  catalogue  of  earthquakes  was 
intended  in  the  first  instance  to  determine  how  far  earth* 
tremors  had  been  encouraged  by  the  particular  times  of  the 
day,  or  seasons  of  the  year,  or  by  the  disposition  of  the  earth 
with  reference  to  other  heavenly  bodies.  The  results  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  for  although  they  prove  greater 
frequency  of  earth-tremors  in  winter  and  autumn  than  in 
other  seasons,  no  definite  law  can  be  induced.  Neither  do 
the  statistics  give  any  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  the 
occurrence  of  earthquakes  may  have  some  connection  with 
meteorological  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  they  led 
Pkofessor  Perrey  to  conclude  that  an  explanation  of  earthquakes 
might  be  found  in  the  varying  attraction  of  the  moon  at  its 
diflerent  phases. 

He  supposes  the  earth's  crust  to  be  as  uneven  on  its  inner 
concave  surface  towards  the  nucleus  as  upon  its  outer  surface ; 
that  under  the  attraction  of  the  moon  t|ie  hot  nucleus  swells 
upward  in  wave-like  form  and  presses  against  the  weakest 
parts  of  the  crust,  with  the  result  that  the  terrene  impulse  is 
transmitted  through  the  crust  as  an  earthquake. 

Dr.  Rudolf  Falb  in  1869  independently  formulated  a  theory 
of  earthquakes  similar  in  character,  .but  more  fully  elaborated 
than  that  of  Professor  Perrey.  Dr.  Falb  connects  high  tidal 
waves  of  the  earth's  magma  with  the  attractions  exerted  upon 
the  earth  by  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies, 
and  he  therefore  thinks  it  possible  to  foretell  from  astronomical 
calculations  "critical"  days  or  periods  on  which  violent 
seismic  disturbances  will  take  place.  A  general  connection 
between  solar  and  lunar  attraction  and  the  occurrence  of 
earthquakes  is  accepted  by  a  considerable  number  of 
astronomers  and  geologists,  amongst  others,  by  J.  Schmidt, 
C  F.  Naumann,  Von  Lasaulx,  Pilar,  and  others.  But  several 
authors  have  disputed  Dr.  Falb's  theory.  One  main  conten- 
tion is  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  actual  condition  of  the 
earth's  nucleus;  many  physicists  and  geologists  now  believe 
that  the  nucleus  is  practically  solid,  and  that  molten  rock- 
magma  can  only  be  present  under  certain  definite  conditions 
of  depth  and  pressure,  and  is  necessarily  of  limited  distribution 
in  the  earth's  mass. 

Friedrich  Hoffmann  had  distinguished  different  kinds  of 
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earthdiiakcs  according  to  their  field  of  action  as  suaussit'e  or 
vertical,  undulatory  or  wave-like,  and  roiatoiy  or  whirled. 
At  the  present  day,  cartl.quakes  are  usually  classified  as 
cential  and  linear;  in  the  case  of  ''central"  earthfiuakcs  the 
undulatory  movements  radiate  from  a  s-jismic  focus  towards 
all  directions,  ii^  the  case  of  linear"  earthquakes,  the 
movements  are  limited  to  long  strips  of  the  crust.  Von 
Seeljach  termed  the  subterranean  of  a.i  Laitlnjuakc  the 

"seismic  centre";  the  median  point  at  the  sailacc  within  a 
re^don  of  earthquake  shock  he  termed  the  " epicentruiir ' — at 
this  point  the  shock  manifesting  itself  chiefly  by  up  and  down 
motion  ;  and  to  the  imnL;inary  lines  drawn  through  all  points 
simultaneously  affe(  ted  Ijy  tlie  shock,  he  gave  the  name  of 
**  homoseisms  "  or  "  isoseisms."  liut  it  has  to  be  remembered 
tliat  a  delinite  central  point  of  origin  has  only  been  de'.t  rmined 
in  a  few  cases.  Generally  the  seismic  centre  or  focus  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  i-n  i)oint  of  fact  an  underground  area 
from  which  concussions  are  propagated  vertically  along  a 
large  numl>er  of  p.irallel  lines,  which  Mallet  has  called 
*'  Seismic  Verticals."  Undulatory  impulses  are  also  transmitted 
obliquely  through  the  surface,  the  intensity  of  the  shock  at  the 
surface  diminislung  in  [)roportion  as  the  angle  of  emergeix:e 
increases.  In  the  case  of  the  Agram  eanlKjuake  in  1880,  a 
large  surface  area  was  affected  by  vertical  movements  of 
almost  equal  intensity,  showing  that  the  uiidergroLind  local 
area  was  of  considerable  extent 

The  leading  geological  authorities  now  associate  earthquake 
shocks  with  manifestations  of  volcanism,  crust  collapse,  or 
tectonic  crust-movement.  Earthquakes  as  a  rule  precede  or 
accompany  the  eruptions  of  active  volcanoes,  but  they  often 
occur  in  volcanic  districts  when  there  is  no  actual  discharge 
from  volcanic  vents.  The  earthquakes  which  have  been 
directly  traced  to  crust  subsidences  were  of  small  extent  and 
intensity.  And  it  is  now  widely  accepted  that  most  earth- 
quakes which  occur  in  non-volcanic  districts  are  originated  by 
dislocations  and  movements  in  the  earth's  crust. 

In  two  suggestive  papers  (1873-74)  on  the  Earthquakes  of 
Lower  Austria  and  Southern  Italy,  Professor  Suess  showed 
conclusively  that  earthquakes  occur  along  the  lines  of  tec- 
tonic movement  in  a  mountain-system,  and  quite  irrespective 
of  any  volcanic  phenomena.  Hoemes  contributed  several 
interesting  papers  on  tectonic  tremors,  demonstrating  by 
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Specific  examples  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  along  narrow 
tracts  or  over  areas  which  have  been  the  seat  of  important 
( rust-movements  of  displacement,  fracture,  or  subsidence. 
Toula  proposed  the  distinctive  name  of  "dislocation  earth- 
quakes "  to  such  as  accompanied  the  grander  movements  in 
the  earth's  crust. 

Gill)L'rt  in  California.  Griesbach  in  Bcloochisian,  Koto  in 
Ja|;an,  and  other  observers  have  proved  the  origin  of  extensive 
fissures  at  the  earth's  surface  as  a  consc(iacnce  of  recent 
caitiiqiiakes.  Permanent  changes  in  the  surface  conformation, 
es[>ecially  subsidences,  have  very  often  been  reported  as  a 
chief  factor  in  the  catastrophes  caused  by  earthquakes.  In 
the  fearful  earth(|uake  at  Lisbon,  the  (juay  sank  into 
the  sea  with  all  the  shij)s  anchored  in  it  and  thousands  of 
people  on  its  margin.  i  >uring  the  Calabiian  earthcpiake,  in 
the  y<  ar  17S3,  more  lli  in  two  hundred  lakes  and  morasses 
were  funned.  In  tlie  year  1819,  according  to  I, yell,  an 
earthquake  at  the  eastern  river-mouth  of  the  Indus  c  onverted 
an  area  2000  square  miles  in  extent  into  a  lake ;  on  the 
flats,  in  China,  Syria,  and  Ciuli,  earthquake 
inlhrows  have  been  recorded. 

It  has,  however,  rarely  happened  that  the  ground  has  been 
elevated  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  an  eariliquake. 
The  best  known  accounts  of  elevations  come  from  Chili,  and 
were  accepted  as  trustworthy  by  no  less  an  autliuiity  than 
Charles  Darwin;  rrofessur  Suess  regards  them  as  of  doubtful 
integrity,  and  C.  W.  Fuchs  affirms  that  since  earthquakes  and 
their  phenomena  and  consc(]uences  have  been  observed  with 
scientific  accuracy,  not  a  sinc^le  case  of  ground-elevation  has 
been  autlioriiatively  recorded. 

G.  Sciu/ar  Morcnienis  oj  Upheaval  and  Dcpresshn, — The 
study  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  past  geological  epociis 
reveals  conclusively  that  vast  changes  have  repeatedly  taken 
place  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  it  is  difficult  to  deterinine  wliat  changes  are  now 
in  progress,  wiiether  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  land  surfaces 
are  bein^  at  present  elevated  or  depressed,  or  whether  oceanic 
variations  are  accomplishing  changes  in  the  relative  level  of 
land  and  sea.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  record  slow 
movements  in  the  interior  of  the  roniinents,  and  the 
topographical  maps  render  little  assistance  in  tlus  respect,  as 
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it  is  only  a  century  sinre  measurements  of  hoi^ht  have  been 
taken  in  sufficient  number  and  with  suNirient  a*  rurary  to 
afiford  secure  data  for  comparison.  For  geological  processes  a 
hundred  years  is  a  period  of  as  small  significance  as  a  single 
second  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  is  easier  to  determine  variations  of  level  at  sea-con <it«:, 
but  even  there  it  is  often  doubtful  whether  a  change  uf 
relative  level  is  due  to  displacements  of  the  land  or  of  the 
ocean ;  and  the  observer  has  to  be  careful  not  to  mistake  for 
secular  movements  any  of  the  efTe*  ts  of  sedimentation  in 
heightening  the  land,  or  of  marnie  erosion  and  subaerial 
denurlntion  in  breaking  down  the  coast.  The  occurrence  of 
submerged  forests  and  beds  of  p^Mt,  old  roads  and  other 
human  structures  on  tiie  scn-tloor  arc  among  the  more  secure 
evidences  of  a  depression  of  the  land  or  uprise  of  the  water. 
On  the  other  hnnd,  remains  of  harlour  and  pier  con- 
structions, and  fragments  of  vessels  found  at  a  height  above 
the  existing  sea-level,  or  nt  some  distance  inland,  give  evidence 
of  a  secular  movement  of  land-elevation  or  retreat  of  the  sea 
within  historic  ages.  Former  roast-lines  and  terraces  can 
sometimes  be  identified  many  hundred  fee-t  above  the  present 
surface  of  the  ocean.  The  ex[)osiire  of  delta  deposits  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  sign  of  land  elevation,  whereas  long 
narrow  fiords  occurring  as  the  continuation  of  river-valleys 
towards  the  sea,  are  regarded  as  proofs  that  a  coast  is 
undergoing  subsidence. 

The  oldest  direct  observations  on  relative  changes  of  level 
were  made  in  Scandinavia.  Hjiirne  observed  in  1702  that  the 
Swedish  coasts  were  frequently  extended  in  consequence  of  a 
retreat  of  the  sea,  and  Celsius  and  Linnaius  afterwards  made 
investigations  on  the  rate  of  retreat  by  means  of  boundaries 
and  marks  on  the  rocks  at  Gefle  and  Kalmar.  Celsius  in  1743 
read  his  memorable  paper  at  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Science, 
in  which  he  argued  that  the  volume  of  water  in  the  ocean  was 
diminishing.  He  calculated  the  sinking  of  the  ocean  surface- 
level  at  forty-five  inches  in  a  century.  Linnaeus  supported 
the  views  of  Celsius,  but  Bishop  Browallius  (1756),  £.  D. 
Runeberg,  and  the  Danish  scientist,  Jessen  (1763),  opposed 
them.  E.  D.  Runeberg  argued  that  the  changes  on  the 
Swedish  coast  were  due  to  elevation  of  the  land  in  consequence 
of  carthnfKfT  es. 

The  Scottish  mathematician.  Professor  Play  fair,  in  1803 
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raised  an  important  objection  to  the  theory  of  Celsius  by 
pt)inting  out  that  if  the  changes  were  really  due  to  the  lowering 
of  the  ocean-surface,  the  diminution  should,  according  to 
hydrostatic  laws,  take  place  quite  uniformly,  and  this  wns 
apparently  not  the  case.  Playfair  therefore  attributed  the 
changes  to  an  elevation  of  the  land  in  consequence  of  subter- 
ranean forces.  Leopold  von  Buch  also  formed  the  opinion 
that  the  Swedish  coasts  were  rising,  but  neither  in  his  work  in 
1807,  nor  in  Karl  von  Hoff's  historical  and  critical  reviews  in 
1834,  was  any  explanation  suggested  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
movements. 

The  Stockholm  Academy  appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  all  the  evidences,  and  the  reports  in  1820  and  182 1 
entirely  corroborated  the  scientific  account  of  a  general 
extension  of  large  coastal  tracts.  The  upraised  mussel-beds 
near  Uddewalla,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sweden,  and  the  raised 
beaches  with  marine  shells  in  Norway,  had  been  cited  by 
Buch,  Brongniart,  and  Lyell  as  proofs  of  land  elevation. 
Yet  the  chemist,  Professor  Jacob  Berzelius,  in  1835  adhered 
to  the  older  view;  he  connected  the  changes  along  the  coast 
with  sinking  of  the  sea-level  in  consequence  of  the  cooling  of 
the  earth  and  contraction  of  the  crust.  In  1837,  Professor 
Keilhau  in  Christiania  collected  all  the  observations  that  had 
been  made  on  coast  movement  in  Norway,  and  calculated  from 
them  that  the  land  had  risen  470  to  600  feet  since  the  Diluvial 
epoch. 

A  French  expedition  was  sent  to  Scandinavia  and  Lapland, 
and  Dr.  E.  Robert,  the  geologist  attached  to  it,  was  enabled 
to  add  to  Keilhau's  summary  a  number  of  supplementary 
observations  in  Finland  and  Lapland.  It  was  thus  proved 
that  raised  beaches  and  terraces  extended  throughout  all  the 
northern  part  of  Scandinavia.  Bravais,  another  member  of 
the  French  expedition  during  a  prolonged  stay  in  Finland, 
followed  the  remains  of  former  coast-lines  between  the  Alten 
Fjord  and  Hammerfest,  and  in  his  papers  published  1842-43 
he  described  in  the  Alten  Fjord  two  successive  terraces  which 
were  not  parallel  with  one  another,  but  converged  towards  the 
coast  and  showed  several  variations  of  height  at  their  different 
parts.  This  observation  was  declared  by  Naumann  in  his 
text- book  to  be  incontestable  proof  that  the  coast  had  been 
elevated.  Considerable  doubt,  however,  was  thrown  upon 
Bravais's  observations  a  few  years  later  by  Robert  Chambers 
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in  an  important  woik  on  Andemi  Sea-Margims.  The  Chris- 
tiania  Professor*  Theodore  KjenilC  in  1871-73  also  questioned 
some  of  6ravais*s  observation^  although  be  in  no  wajr  dis- 
sented from  the  opinion  that  the  land  had  been  elevated. 
Professor  Sexe  in  Christiania  aoi^ht  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  in  glacial  action*  but  H.  Mohn  and  K.  Petteisen 
in  several  papers  published  between  1S70  and  1880  refuted 
this  suggestion,  and  added  many  new  data  in  confirmation  of 
land  elevation.  Dr.  Peitersen  showed  that  the  Norwegian  raised 
beaches  and  terraces  occurred  at  higher  and  higher  levels  the 
farther  inland  they  were  found,  and  that  the  highest  platforms 
were  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  deep  Qordk 

The  Swedish  geologist,  De  Geer,  confirmed  this  observation 
both  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  drew  up  a  chart  of  curves  con- 
necting all  the  raised  beaches  of  the  same  height  These  curves 
he  termed  "  isonanabases,"  and  found  that  they  formed  a  series 
of  ellipses  whose  major  axis  almost  coincided  with  the  water- 
shed between  Sweden  and  Norway.  De  Geer  concluded  that 
Scandinavia  had  been  slowly  upheaved  since  the  Ice  Age,  the 
extent  of  the  upheaval  exceeding  600  feet  in  the  central  areas  of 
the  country.  But  he  thought  certain  facts  indicated  that  there 
had  been  a  slight  movement  of  subsidence  between  a  period  of 
maximum  upheaval  and  the  present  epoch  of  elevation.  While 
it  was  in  Scamdinavia  that  crust  movements  now  in  progress 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  keen  interest  was 
aroused  in  Scotland  by  analogous  examples  of  upraised  mussel- 
beds  and  beaches  (the  "  parallel  roads As  early  as  1806, 
Jameson  had  observed  def>osits  containing  the  shells  of  recent 
molluscs  at  some  height  on  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  but  published  no  account  of  them 
until  1835.  Afterwards  several  geologists  examined  them, 
amongst  others  Prestwich  and  Robert  Chambers.  The 
traces  of  ancient  sea  margins  far  inland  were  first  recog- 
nised by  MacC.'ulloch,  and  have  since  been  described  by 
Charles  Darwin,  Agassiz  the  elder,  Murchison,  Auckland, 
Lyell,  and  more  rtcciuly  by  J.  Geikie.  Almost  without 
exception  all  observers  agree  in  regarding  them  as  proof  of 
recent  elevation  of  thu  land. 

Similar  evidences  of  elevation  occur  in  Ireland,  England, 
1  inland,  on  the  cfiast  of  the  W  l.ilu  Sea,  on  the  islands  of 
Spit/.bergcn  and  Xovaia  /emblia,  on  the  coasts  of  Siberia, 
Cireenland,  on  the   eastern  and   western  coasts  o(  North 
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America,  in  Patagonia,-  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  at  the  southern  extremities  of  Australia  and 

Africa. 

Darwin,  in  founding  his  Coral-reef  theory,  assumed  that  a  slow 
subsidence  had  taken  place  over  a  vast  region  of  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans.  In  spite  of  a  very  large  number  of  data, 
however,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  formulate  any  definite  law 
of  secular  variations.  Movements  of  elevation  and  depression 
are  reported  in  various  latitudes,  and  are  frequently  known  to 
take  place  in  opposite  senses  at  localities  adjacent  to  one 
another.  When  Dana  in  X849,  from  his  observations  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  concluded  that  elevation  was  in  progress  in  the 
region  around  the  North  Pole,  and  subsidence  in  the  areas 
near  the  Equator,  he  formed  his  opinion  upon  insufficient 
data.  The  general  truth  has,  however,  been  established,  that 
relative  changes  of  level  are  still  in  progress  along  many  of  the 
coast-lines,  and  that  since  the  Diluvial  epoch  dislocations  have 
been  produced,  measuring  300-1500  feet  In  many  cases 
these  movements  are  slowly  and  imperceptibly  accomplished, 
in  others  they  occur  with  convulsive  suddenness.  Sartorius 
von  Waltershausen  in  1845  distinguished  the  former  as 
SMdar^  the  latter  as  Insianianeaus  fluctuations  of  ground- 
level 

Von  Humboldt  and  Von  Buch  had  dbected  attention 
to  local  movements  of  land  in  connection  with  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  and  the  example  of  this  character  most  frequently 
cited  in  literature  is  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli,  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  columns  of  the  ruined  portico  are 
marked  by  the  borings  of  a  marine  mollusc  at  a  height  of 
thirteen  feet  above  the  present  surface-level  of  the  Bay.  In 
1803,  Breislak  in  the  French  edition  of  his  text-book  explained 
the  phenomenon  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Serapeum  had 
subsided  and  had  remained  for  a  period  stationary  at  the 
water4evel  indicated  on  the  pillars  by  the  mollusc  borings,  but 
that  afterwards  a  period  of  emergence  and  uprise  had  succeeded. 
This  explanation  was  strongly  opposed  by  Wolfgang  von 
Goethe.  The  great  poet  would  not  listen  to  any  arguments 
in  favour  of  oscillations  of  level;  in  his  opinion,  the  former 
submersion  of  the  temple  had  been  due  to  an  enormous  flood. 
Breislak's  view  has,  however,  been  supported  by  several 
leading  British  scientists,  Babbage,  Forbes,  Poulett-Scrope, 
and  Charles  LyelL    The  excellent  treatise  published  by 

19 
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Babbage  in  1834  has  proved  a  reference  work  of  permanent 
value.    Lyell  used  it  freely  for  his  discussion  of  the  subject 

in  his  Principles.  Continental  authors  of  repute,  Hoffmann 
(1833),  Scacchi  (1849),  also  accepted  the  explanation  of  alter- 
nating movements,  and  the  Serapcum  became  a  recognised 
example  in  the  text-books  of  "instantaneous"  change  of  level 

Antonio  Niccolini  made  observations  for  several  decades, 
and  wrote,  between  1838  and  1846,  a  series  of  papers  in  which 
he  contended  that  the  submersion  of  the  Serapeum  had  not 
been  due  to  any  movement  of  the  land,  but  to  a  rise  in  the 
water-level  of  the  ocean.  Professor  Suess  has  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  Niccolini ;  he  points  out  that  the  changes 
of  level  at  Pozzuoli  were  limited  to  the  area  of  the  Phlcgrean 
volcanic  cones,  and  argues  that  after  a  slow  rise  of  the  water- 
level  throughout  many  centuries,  there  came  during,  or 
immediately  after,  the  eruption  which  formed  Monte  Nuove 
(T538),  a  sudden  lownriiig  of  the  water-level,  so  that  the 
temple  ruins  were  once  more  fully  exposed. 

Other  cast  s  of  instantaneous  uprise  have  been  reported  from 
the  western  coast  of  South  America.  The  first  account 
appeared  in  a  letter  from  a  lady,  Mrs.  Maria  Graham,  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  London.  The  letter  relates  how,  after 
the  Valparaiso  earthquake  in  November  1822,  a  long  strip  of 
the  coast  of  Chili  rose  three  or  four  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  German  traveller,  Poppig,  heard  confirmatory  evidence 
from  the  fishermen  of  the  district  when  he  visited  the  Bay  of 
Concon  in  1827.  Charles  Darwin  and  Captain  Fitzroy 
witnessed,  in  1835,  a  violent  carthcjuakc  in  Chili,  and  they 
reported  local  elevations  of  eight  or  nine  feet  along  disloca- 
tions that  formed  in  the  district  of  Concepcion  and  Valdivia. 
Darwin  also  observed  raised  beaches  and  terraces  at  various 
heights  on  the  coasts  of  Chili,  some  of  them  1,500  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  sudden  eleva- 
tions of  land  had  followed  the  earthquakes  so  frequently 
associated  with  volcanic  activity  in  that  neighbourhood.  Upon 
the  basis  of  his  direct  observations  in  Chili,  Darwin  founded 
his  bold  theory  of  the  ujjrise  of  continents  and  mountain- 
systems  by  successive  sudden  elevations  due  to  volcanic 
forces. 

Ever  since  oscillations  of  level  have  been  observed,  there 
have  been  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  cause  or  causes. 
Strabo  doubted  as  little  in  the  elevation  of  islands,  mountains. 
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and  portions  of  the  continents,  as  in  the  collapse  and  sub- 
mergence of  larger  and  smaller  areas  of  the  land.  Athanasius 
Kircher  gave  circumstantial  descriptions  of  sunken  islands 
(Atlantis),  and  of  lands  raised  from  the  ocean-floor.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  De  Maillet  and  Bufibn  ascribed  changes 
of  surface  conformation  to  gradual  diminution  of  the  ocean 
volume,  whil^  Lazzaro  Moro  tried  to  explain  the  double 
aspect  of  emergence  of  land  and  ascent  of  the  water-level  by 
means  of  volcanic  catastrophes.  The  Swiss  investigator,  J.  G. 
Sulzer,  in  1746  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  position  of 
the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  was  affected  by  the  variable  dis- 
tribution of  surface  material;  and  Justi,  in  1771,  believed  in 
"wanderings"  of  the  Pole. 

In  1702,  the  Swedish  physicist  Hjame  had  introduced  the 
method  of  direct  observation  by  having  marks  hewn  on  the 
rocks  of  the  coast,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  definite 
knowledge  obtained  in  the 'case  of  the  Scandinavian  move> 
ments.  Scientific  opinion  then  wavered  between  two  chief 
parties,  the  one  believing  with  Celsius  in  the  lowering  of  the 
ocean-level;  and  the.other  and  stronger  party  following  Hutton, 
Playfair,  Buch,  Lyell,  and  others  in  ascribing  the  relative  changes 
of  level  to  upheaval  of  the  land  associated  with  subterranean 
volcantcity.  Bischof,  although  he  expressed  in  the  chapter 
on  "Heat"  his  agreement  with  the  Huttonian  Theory  of 
Expansion,  afterwards  attributed  secular  movements  more 
especially  to  alternating  expansion  and  diminution  of  volume 
produced  in  deep-seated  rocks  by  chemical  transformations. 
Following  this  direction  of  thought,  Volger,  Mohr,  and  Vogt 
thought  that  the  originally  sedimentary  rocks  of  Scandinavia 
had  been  transformed  into  crystalline  rock,  and  had  under- 
gone an  expansion  of  volume  during  the  process  of  crystallisa- 
tion. 

The  French  mathematician,  Adh^mar,  was  the  first  scientist 
who,  in  seeking  an  explanation  for  crust-movement,  considered 
the  earth  in  its  cosmogenetic  relations.  He  regarded  the 
influence  of  the  earth's  internal  heat  as  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
climatic  conditions  at  the  earth's  surface;  these  he  attributed 
wholly  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  investigated  the 
varying  positions  of  the  earth  relatively  to  the  sun,  with  a  view 
to  explaining  the  recurrence  of  Ice  Ages  and  also  the  associated 
periodic  rise  and  retreat  of  the  ocean.  Research  in  this 
direction  thirty  years  later  was  greatly  advanced  by  James 
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Croll  and  J.  H.  Schmick.  These  observers  also  supposed  lhat 
periodic  attraction  of  the  ocean-water  now  towards  one 
hemisphere,  now  towards  the  other,  caused  variations  of  climate 
and  fluctuations  of  level  But  if  this  hypothesis  be  correct, 
there  ought  to  be  extensive  regions  of  depression  or  elevation ; 
local  movements  in  opposite  senses,  and  especially  oscillatory 
movements,  are  excluded.  Dana's  assumption  of  a  widely- 
extended  movement  of  elevation  towards  the  North  Pole  has 
been  supported  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  whose  idea  is  that  the 
land  is  rising  at  both  the  Poles  and  contracting  at  the  Equator. 

From  the  actual  distribution  of  the  geological  formations, 
Dr.  Trautschold  inferred  the  probable  conditions  of  the  earth's 
surface  during  past  epochs,  and  argued  that  the  volume  of  water 
in  the  ocean  has  gradually  been  diminishing.  As  immediate 
causes  of  diminution,  he  specified  the  accumulation  of  masses 
of  snow  and  ice  on  land  areas,  the  formation  of  inland  seas 
and  rivers,  the  absorption  of  water  in  consequence  of  the 
hydration  of  rock-forming  minerals,  and  the  consumption  of 
water  in  the  organic  world.  Dr.  Trautschold  by  no  means 
contested  movements  of  crust-elevation,  but  thought  many 
*  cases  of  so<aUed  secular  upheaval  explicable  by  the  lowering 
of  the  ocean-leveL 

Professor  Eduard  Suess  introduced  quite  new  ideas  into  the 
discussion  of  secular  movements.  In  1875,  in  his  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  Alps,  he  attributed  the  elevation  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula  to  the  upward  arching  of  a  wide  fold ;  but  in 
later  works,  when  he  entered  into  a  full  and  critical  treatment 
of  the  whole  question,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  no  movements  of  the  crust  in  vertical  senses,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  are  accomi^lished  indirectly  in  the 
course  of  crust-folding.  Suess  then  proposed  a  neutral  termin- 
ology to  express  changes  of  level;  instead  of    elevation  and 

subsidence he  now  speaks  of  ''positive**  movements  when 
a  coast-line  appears  to  rise,  and  "negative"  movements  when 
it  appears  to  sink.  His  first  elucidation  of  these  views  in  tSSo 
culminated  in  the  statement  that  the  phenomena  of  so^alled 
secuUr  upheaval  and  depression  had  their  origin  in  continuous 
changes  in  the  liquid  envelope  of  our  globe.  Suess  could 
offer  no  explanation  of  those  changes,  which  sometimes  at  one 
period  might  amass  the  ocean-water  towards  the  equatorimJ 
zones,  at  another  withdraw  it  towards  Polar  regions.  He  indi* 
cated  as  a  possibility  that  they  might  have  some  connection 
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with  variations  in  the  earth's  rotatory  force,  and  consequently 
in  the  length  of  day  and  night,  or  with  any  incongruity  between 
the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  and  the  centre  of  form. 

Professor  IVnck  agrees  with  Suess  in  the  leading  principle 
that  secular  variations  arc  due,  not  to  crust-movements,  but  to 
fiucluations  of  sea-level.  He  doubts,  however,  the  possibility 
of  the  equilibrium  between  land  and  water  being  disturbed  by 
general  variations  of  the  earth's  c^ravity.  He  traces  all  changes 
of  level  in  maritime  tracts  of  land  to  local  re-distributiun  of 
rock-material  and  consequent  local  alteration  in  the  attractive 
force  exerted  by  the  land  upon  the  water-surface.  Re-dis- 
tribution may  be  produced  by  crust-folding,  by  the  denudation 
of  adjoining  continental  areas  by  the  sedimentation  of  organic 
and  itiurL^aim;  deposits  on  the  sca-floor,  and  most  of  all,  in 
Professor  iVnck's  opinion,  l)y  the  piling-up  of  colossal  masses 
of  ice  in  particular  regions.  Tlic  American  geologist,  Mr. 
Upham,  has  arrived,  on  independent  L:rounds,  at  similar 
conceptions  of  Naiiation  in  the  sea-level,  altlioiigh  he  at  the 
same  time  believes  in  the  actual  u[)heaval  of  land  areas. 

The  whole  question  is  again  discussed  by  Suess  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  work,  Dos  Aniliiz  dti  jLlrde.  This 
volume  describes  and  compares  the  ( oast-linc  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  passes  in  review  Mil  di^^lnbution  of  the 
oceans  in  all  past  geological  epochs,  and  gives  a  comple  te 
account  of  all  relative  changes  of  level  between  land  and  water 
Wiihin  historic  time.  The  many  sources  of  error  and  the 
insufficiency  of  daia  are  noted;  and  the  several  causes  which 
mighr  have  influenced  the  surface  of  the  oi  (j an  are  carefully 
elucidated.  Professor  Suess  adheres  firndy  to  his  view  that 
secular  niovements  of  elevation  of  land  have  been  without 
significance  in  determnnnL'  the  grander  forms  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  take  place  at  the  present  day  very  exceptionally, 
and  only  as  local  piienomena.  He  depicts  a  shrinking  crust 
or  lithosphere,  which  as  it  contracts  carries  with  it  the  innnense 
body  of  water  on  its  surface.  According  to  Suess,  episodal 
crust-subsidences  have  determined  the  furni  and  position  of  the 
ocean-basins  at  different  epochs  of  the  earth*s  history,  and 
have  been  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  widely  extended 
negative  movements  of  the  ota  an.  The  existing  oceans  repre- 
sent areas  whose  subsidence  may  have  occurred  m  various  ages, 
and  whose  boundaries  are  marked  by  lines  of  crust-fracture. 
Bearing  in  view  the  vast  extent  and  the  unifuiimty  of  those 
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negative  movements,  Professor  Suess  thinks  it  impossible  to 
explain  them  by  local  ground-elevationfi;  they  must  be  assigned 
to  physical  causes  of  aoiveisal  significance. 

In  addition  to  the  general  movements  of  the  water-surfacCi 
there  have  been  oscillatory  fluctuations  of  level  limited  to 
smaller  districts.  Local  sinking  of  level  is  probal^y  due  to 
submarine  eruptions  or  any  increase  of  the  deposits  on  the  sea* 
floor;  or  it  may  be  connected  with  continental  denudation  and 
the  smaller  attractive  power  exerted  en  the  water  by  niJjoining 
land.  Ascending  movements  have  their  origin  probably  in 
periodic  and  alternate  heaping  of  the  ocean-water  at  the  Poles 
or  at  the  Equator,  or  in  local  expansion  of  the  water  surface 
under  the  attraction  of  newly-formed  land  or  ice  masses. 

The  tangential  folding  of  the  earth's  crust,  to  which  Suess 
attributes  the  origin  of  mountain-systems,  exerts,  in  his  opinion, 
only  a  small  and  indirect  influence  on  the  sea-Ievd  The  uprise 
of  continents  takes  place  only  as  a  result  of  crust-inthrows 
and  consequent  depression  of  the  sea-leveL  In  the  upraised 
Imd,  as  the  gradients  of  rivers  become  greater,  the  transporta- 
tion of  sediment  is  likewise  increased;  enormous  masses  of 
material  gather  close  to  the  coast,  and  the  weight  of  these 
depresses  the  sea-floor,  inducing  further  positive  movement. 
All  the  reported  facts  which  might  seem  to  countenance  the 
conception  of  upheaval  of  the  land  arc  subjected  by  Professor 
Suess  to  careful  criticism,  and  found  by  him  to  be  for  the 
most  part  untrustworthy  as  direct  evidence  of  land  movements. 
In  so  far  as  Suess  has  referred  the  grander  secular  movements 
to  subsidence  of  the  water-levcl  associated  with  crust 
shrinkage,  his  results  will  commend  themselves  to  all  students 
of  crust-physics.  But  his  work  cannot  be  said  to  have 
arrived  at  a  solution  of  the  causes  of  local  oscillatory 
movements.  Suess  himself  concludes  his  discussions  with 
the  somewhat  mystic-sounding  sentence: — "As  Rama  looks 
across  the  ocean  of  the  universe,  and  sees  its  surface  blend  in 
the  distant  horizon  with  the  dipping  sky,  and  as  he  considers 
if  indeed  a  path  might  be  built  far  out  into  the  almost 
immeasurable  space,  so  we  gaze  over  the  ocean  of  the  ages, 
but  no  sign  of  a  shore  shows  itself  to  our  view"  {Das 
AntlUz  der  Erde,  ii.  703), 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  arguments  directed  by  Suess 
against  secular  upheaval  of  land  areas,  many  geologists  believe 
in  an  independent  upward  movement  of  certain  parts  of  the 
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solid  crust.  Professor  Erich  von  Drygalski,  who  as  an  explorer 
on  the  Northern  Coast  and  in  Polar  regions  is  no  less  distin- 
guished as  a  mathematical  physicist  than  as  a  geologist  and 
L^cographer,  holds  the  opinion  that  phenomena  of  upheaval  and 
subsidence  can  be  produced  by  alternating  decrease  and  increase 
of  the  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface^  Professor  Bruckner, 
the  chief  Swiss  authority  on  fluctuations  of  level,  does  not  agree 
with  Nordenankar  and  Suess  that  the  positive  movement  of 
Scandinavia  may  be  explained  by  the  gradual  depression  of 
the  Baltic  Sea.  On  the  German  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  where 
the  variations  of  the  water-level,  as  in  the  case  of  inland  seas, 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  the  volume  of 
inflowing  river-water,  the  oscillations  leave  horizontal  lines. 
But  on  the  Swedish  coasts  the  former  coast-lines  do  not  run 
horizontally,  they  slope  obliquely  upward,  thus  affording 
evidence,  in  Bruckner's  opinion,  that  the  movement  had  been 
an  unequal  crust-movement.  Several  geologists  who  have  more 
recently  examined  the  Swedish  coasts,  Leonhard  Holmstrom 
(1888),  Sieger  (1893),  and  Kayser  (1S93),  arrived  at  the  same 
result  and  supported  the  view  of  continental  oscillations. 

Penck  has  modified  his  previous  opinion  and  now  accepts 
independent  crust-movement  as  a  concomitant  factor  in 
elevating  or  depressing  a  coast-line.  Bruckner  goes  farther,  he 
argues  that  all  the  present  littoral  displacements,  which  are 
not  directly  associated  with  volcanic  activity  at  the  surface, 
are  explicable  only  if  we  accept  crust-movement  as  an  essential 
condition. 

H,  Oldtr  Disiocations  in  the  EartHs  Crust — Tectonic 
Structure  and  Origin  of  the  Continents  and  Mountain-Chainsi — 
The  terrestrial  movements  and  changes  which  have  been 
observed  within  historic  times  give  us  but  a  faint  indication 
of  similar  phenomena  in  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  history. 
On  studying  the  dislocations  which  occurred  in  past  geological 
epochs,  we  arrive  at  a  clearer  conception  of  consummated 
movements  and  their  effects,  we  perceive  how  ancient 
strand  displacements  have  culminated  in  the  complete 
submersion  of  islands  and  continents,  or  in  their  emergence, 
and  how  mountain-systems  have  arisen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ancient  zones  of  crust-disturbance  and  weakness. 

With  the  exception  of  the  observations  of  Steno,  which 
were  far  in  advance  of  his  time  (finte^  p.  26),  the  scientific 
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and  methodical  investigation  of  the  earth's  crust  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  careful  sections  of  the  Thuringian  district  prepared  by 
Lehmann  and  Fiichsel  initiated  a  new  direction  in  crast- 
physics,  and  fore*shadowed  the  special  work  undertaken  by 
stratigraphical  research  in  the  present  day, — to  find  out  the 
actual  distribution  of  the  rocks  in  the  ground  so  far  as  they 
are  at  present  exposed  to  view,  and  if  they  do  not  occur  in 
undisturbed  horizontal  succession,  to  determine  what  dis- 
placements they  have  suffered,  and  reconstruct  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  true  mental  picture  of  the  sequence  of  events,  the 
original  distribution  of  the  various  sediments  in  time  and 
place,  the  subsequent  movements  secular  or  paroxysmal,  and 
the  character  of  the  resultant  deformation  of  rock-partides 
and  rock-masses. 

Werner  and  his  scholars  contributed  to  field  research  many 
of  its  precise  terms  and  methods.  They  examined  the  rocks 
with  respect  to  strike  and  dip;  alternations  of  strata;  mutual 
stratigraphical  relations  in  vertical  and  horizontal  directions; 
the  displacements  effected  along  fault-lines;  upheaval,  curva- 
ture, bending  and  folding  of  rocks.  The  terminology  which 
they  applied  very  often  betrays  the  close  connection  which 
existed  between  the  mining  industry  and  the  beginnings  of 
stratigraphy.  The  mines,  the  minerals,  and  any  evidences  of 
rock -displacement  discovered  during  the  mining  operations 
were  the  sources  of  knowledge  from  which  Werner  taught,  and 
as  his  scholars  gradually  extended  their  field  of  vision,  and  the 
glance  of  a  Humboldt  or  a  Leopold  von  Buch  became  world- 
wide, the  early  impressions  and  familiar  terms  of  student  days 
were  grafted  into  the  more  ambitious  conceptions  and  general- 
isations with  which  such  men  enriched  the  systematic  study  of 
the  earth's  crust  Many  mining  terms  have  thus  been  adopted 
into  geological  literature^  although  the  original  significance  has 
been  in  some  cases  considerably  modified. 

Pallas  and  De  Saussure  gave  the  first  more  exact  accounts  of 
the  structure  of  mountain-systems,  and  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  important  advances  were  made  by  the  investigations  of 
Ebel,  Studer,  Escher,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  others  in  the 
Alps,  those  of  Voigt  and  Heim  in  the*Thuringian  Forest,  of 
Merian  and  Thurmann  in  the  Swiss  Jura  Chain,  of  De  la 
Beche  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  of  Sedgwick  and  Murchison 
in  Wales,  and  of  the  brothers  Rogers  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
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conceptions  of  geologists  regarding  the  structure  of  mountain- 
systems  altered  as  their  knowledge  of  stratigraphy  increased ; 
the  stages  of  progress  may  be  judged  by  a  comparison  of  the 
text-books  of  geology  published  in  the  successive  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  text-books  of  the  Wemerian  School  were  mostly 
ignorant  of  the  complicated  structure  of  mountain-systems; 
inclined  strata  were  assumed  to  have  originated  in  the  inclined 
position.  Their  teaching  on  structure  was  based  exclu- 
sively upon  observations  in  plains,  hill  districts,  and  mines. 
Geological  sections  of  mountains  and  plains  appear  in  the 
work  of  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  and  an  ideal  section  of 
the  earth's  crust  in  Buckland's  Text-hook  of  Geoio^  (1S36) 
became  the  model  for  a  number  of  similar  attempts.  LyelKs 
Principks  and  Elements  of  Geology^  like  the  majority  of  the 
text-books  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  treated 
the  structural  relations  of  the  earth's  crust  somewhat  meagrely. 
Naumann,  in  his  Lthrbuch  der  Geagnosie  (1850),  was  the 
first  author  who  devoted  a  special  chapter  to  Geo-Tectonics," 
and  he  comprised  in  il  practically  everything  which  had  been 
established  in  this  domain  of  geology. 

As  the  interest  in  tectonical  relations  developed,  the 
questions  of  the  earth's  configuration  began  to  be  studied 
from  a  more  intelligent  standpoint  Previous  centuries  had 
ofiered  only  speculative  literary  matter  on  this  subject  Steno 
certainly  had  as  early  as  1669  appreciated  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  configuration;  upon  the  basis  of  his  own  re- 
searches in  Tuscany,  he  had  explained  the  forms  of  mountains 
and  valleys  as  the  results  partly  of  crust  compression  and 
fracture,  partly  of  the  upheaval  of  stratified  deposits,  partly 
of  the  accumulation  of  volcanic  material.  Descartes,  Leib- 
nitz, and  Bufibn  attributed  the  origin  of  ocean-basins,  con- 
tinents, and  mountain-systems  to  fracture  and  wrinkling  of 
the  solid  crust,  and  to  withdrawal  of  the  surface  waters  into 
subterranean  cavities.  Hooke,  Vallisnieri,  l^zzaro  Moro, 
Needham,  and  others  thought  volcanic  forces  had  upheaved 
the  continents  and  mountain-systems. 

Inthrows,  subsidences,  wrinkling  of  the  crust  in  virtue  of 
the  earth's  contraction,  and  upheaval  by  subterranean  forces 
have  long  been  recognised  as  the  principal  factors  in 
determining  surface  conformation,  and  re  appear  in  modern 
theories  with  various  modifications  and  applications. 
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The  founder  of  the  newer  theories  of  upheaval  was  without 
doubt  James  Hutton,  the  Scottish  geologist.  According  to 
Hutton,  the  earth's  internal  heat  caused  the  rocks  to  expand 
and  to  find  relief  by  bulging  upward;  thus  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  rose  above  sea-level  and  formed  continents  and 
mountains;  volcanoes  provided  a  means  of  exit  for  the  hot 
vapours  and  molten  masses  of  rocka^  and  prevented  the 
excessive  expansion  and  upheaval  of  the  earth's  crust 
Although  Hutton's  theory  of  expansion  and  elevation  was  at 
first  little  considered,  a  number  of  observers  like  Fichtel  and 
Pallas  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  from  independent  re- 
searches,  while  De  la  Becbe^  Babbage,  Lyell,  and  Foulett-Scrope 
accepted  the  theory  and  extended  it  in  various  directions. 

Leopold  von  Buch  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
Huttonian  theory.  In  the  year  1812,  J.  L  Hetm  bad 
assigned  to  basalt  an  important  r$U  in  the  elevation  of 
mountain-chains.  Von  Buch  ten  years  later,  after  his  studies 
in  South  Tyrol,  became  convinced  that  the  dolomite  was  an 
altered  limestone^  the  transformation  having  been  effected  by 
the  action  of  volcanic  magnesianvapou«  during  the  protrusion 
of  augite  porphyry.  From  the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the 
sedimentary  rocks  and  their  association  with  the  augite 
porphyry,  Buch  developed  his  well-known  theory  that  the 
whole  Alpine  system  followed  the  direction  of  an  enormous 
fault,  through  which  augite  porphyry  had  locally  escaped  at 
the  surface,  and  had  elevated,  tilted,  and  folded  the 
neighbouring  rocks.  The  results  obtained  in  South  Tyrol 
were  then  applied  to  Thuringia  and  the  Harz,  and  finally  the 
hypothesis  was  expressed  that  all  mountain-chains  had  been 
upheaved  by  augite  porphyry. 

The  disciples  of  Buch  found  in  the  theory  of  erupttvity 
and  consequent  disturbance  of  strata  a  complete  explanation 
of  all  possible  complications  of  crust-deformation,  and  for  a 
time  the  upheaval  of  mountains  was  ranked  as  a  volcanic 
phenomenon.  Foulett-Scrope  in  1825,  in  his  work  On  Vol- 
canoes, supported  Hutton's  Plutonic  doctrine,  and  entered  into 
an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  ascent  of  intrusive  granite  and 
porphyritic  masses  in  relation  to  the  tectonical  effects  produced 
upon  the  difTerent  kinds  of  rock-strata  which  might  happen  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  Swiss  geologist  of  note  who  shared  Buch's  views  on 
mountain-upheaval  was  Bernhardt  Studer;  he  explained  the 
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granitic  and  gneissose  masses  of  rock  in  the  highest  chain  of 
the  Alps  as  the  chief  centres  of  elevation"  during  Alpine 
upheaval,  and  applied  to  them  the  distinctive  name  of  Central 

Jifassives. 

Some  remarks  of  Buch  about  the  direction  of  the  mountain- 
s)  stems  in  Germany  were  destined  to  bear  greater  fruits  than 
that  thinker  at  the  time  rcahsed.  His  paper  On  the 
Geognostic  Systems  of  Germany^  pubhshcd  in  1824,  noted  that 
four  systems  of  stnkc  had  to  be  distinguished,  tlie  Netherlands 
or  Xorth-Wcst  system,  the  North-East  system,  the  Rhine  or 
North-South  system,  and  the  Alpine  or  East-West  system. 
This  observation  of  lJuch  gave  the  impulse  to  the  works  of  a 
gifted  J  i  jnch  geologist 

Elie  dc  Beaumont^  belonged  to  the, most  eiiLhusiastic  ad- 
herents of  the  Volcanist  doctrines.  IVlany  years  of  geological 
surveying  in  the  Vosges  and  Ardennes  mountains,  in  the 
mountains  of  Provence,  in  the  Dauphinc  and  at  Mont  i^lanc, 
had  shaped  in  his  mind  new  ideas  about  the  origin  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  1829  he  made  these  known  in  the  Annales 
of  the  French  Academy.    Mountain-structure  is  dibcubsed  in 

^  L&>iice  ^Ue  de  Beaumont,  born  on  the  25th  September  1798,  at 
Canon  (D^p.  Calvados),  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Normandy.  His 

preparatory  studies  were  conducled  in  the  Henri  IV.  Seminary  in  Paris, 
and  after  a  brilliant  course  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Paris,  he  entered 
the  School  of  Mines  in  1S19,  to  devote  himself  to  Mineralogy.  Here  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Professor  of  Geology,  Brochant  de  Villiers,  and 
together  with  his  fellow-student  Duirenoy  accompanied  the  Professor  in 
1822  to  Gre?.t  Britain,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mines  in 
that  country  and  to  get  insight  into  the  British  methods  of  geological  sur- 
veying. £iie  de  Beaumont  and  Dufrenoy  then  set  to  work  in  1825  to 
prepare  a  geological  map  of  France.  At  first  they  worked  under  the 
direction  of  Brochant  de  Vitlters,  afterwards  they  continued  independently, 
and  in  eighteen  years  the  map  was  completed.  Its  publication  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  whole  development  of  geology  in  France,  and 
secured  for  the  two  authors  a  distinguished  place  amongst  their  scientific 
contem}x>raries.  In  1827,  Elie  de  Beaumont  was  elected  Professor  of 
C/eoIogy  in  the  School  of  Mines,  and  in  1835  he  succeeded  his  patron, 
Jirochant  de  Villiers,  as  General  Inspector  of  Mines.  He  held  in  addition 
several  high  governmental  ohices,  and  used  his  influential  position  invariably 
for  the  good  of  his  colleagijes.  After  the  conclusion  ol  the  general  geo- 
logical survey  of  France,  £lie  de  Beaumont  directed  the  special  geological 
survey  until  his  death  on  the  21st  September  1874.  The  geological  £une 
of  Elie  de  Beaumont  rests  on  his  admirable  f-cld-work  and  his  writings  con- 
cerning the  age  and  origin  of  monntnin-systems.  An  account  of  his  life  and 
his  contributions  to  science  was  pubiished  by  Sainte-Ciaire  Deville  at  Paris 
in  1878. 
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a  short  passage  towards  the  close  of  this  treatise.  Brief 
although  they  are,  the  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  slow 
cooling  of  the  earth  on  surface  conformation  and  the  origin  of 
furrows  and  fissures^  are  at  once  recognised  by  a  reader  of  the 
present  day  as  the  starting-point  of  our  modem  views  on 
mountain-structure.  Favourable  reviews  by  Brongniart  and 
Aiago  helped  to  spread  the  fame  of  the  young  geologist,  and 
to  win  rapid  recognition  for  hi§  work. 

It  was  not  until  1852  that  Elie  de  Beaumont  discussed  the 
details  in  full,  and  gave  expression  to  his  conceptions  in  his 
three-volume  work  On  M<mntain'SystemSn  He  points  out  that 
in  virtue  of  the  continued  cooling  of  our  planet  the  radius  is 
shortened  and  the  crust  is  affected  by  a  general  centripetal 
movement  Delesse  h^d  calculated  1,340  metres  as  the  amount 
by  which  the  earth's  radius  had  already  been  shortened;  in 
other  words,  the  earth's  crust  in  the  course  of  the  geological 
epochs  had  ap[)roached  the  earth's  centre  by  a  distance  about 
equal  to  the  height  of  Chimborazo  or  the  Himalayas  above 
sea-level.  As  the  more  rigid  crust  tried  to  subside  and  accom* 
modate  itself  to  the  contracting  molten  mass  of  the  nucleus, 
inequalities  and  excrescences  formed ;  or  if  the  tension  became 
too  great  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  crust  ensued,  and  the  lateral 
compression  gave  origin  to  mountain-folding.  The  rock-masses 
in  seeking  relief  from  the  crust-strains  were  pressed  upward, 
and  might  under  certain  circumstances  pierce  the  surface  as 
a  finger  might  pass  through  a  button-hole.  Thi%  in  £lie  de 
Beaumont's  opinion,  was  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  granite 
masses  so  often  form  the  summits  and  ridges  of  mountain- 
chains,  whose  flanks  consist  of  uplifted  sedimentary  rocks. 
The  latter,  he  said,  were  covered  towards  the  base  of  the 
mountain  for  the  most  part  by  gently-inclined  or  horizontal 
strata,  which  spread  over  the  neighbouring  plains.  The 
inclined  strata  often  strike  sharply  against  the  horizontal 
layers,  any  mark^  contrast  in  the  position  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  series  of  deposits  indicating  that  afttr  the  deposition 
of  the  uplifted  strata,  and  before  the  deposition  of  the  undis- 
turbed  series,  a  convulsion  of  the  earth's  crust  had  taken 
place  in  that  region  and  had  culmiruited  in  the  uplift  of  the 
mountain*chain.  The  exact  geological  period  of  the  crust- 
paroxysm  could  be  determined  from  a  comparison  of  the  ages 
of  the  inclined  strata  and  the  horizontal  layers  reposing  upon 
them. 
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According  to  Elie  de  Beaumont,  the  ages  of  the  mountain- 
systems  as  a  rule  correspond  with  the  limits  of  geological 
formations,  and  therefore  also  with  the  "  revolutions "  indi- 
cated by  Cuvier  in  the  development  of  organic  creation.  The 
mountain-systems  might  in  his  opinion  be  regarded  as  chrono- 
logical documents  bearing  witness  to  the  paroxysmal  stages  in 
the  physical  history  of  the  earth's  crust.  Me  then  attempted 
to  ascertain  after  this  method  the  ages  of  the  various 
mountain-systems  in  Europe,  deriving  his  facts  partly  from 
his  own  observations,  j)artly  from  literature. 

While  engaged  on  this  inquiry,  Elie  de  RcauinoMt  became 
greatly  impressed  with  the  parallelism  of  the  strike  in  the 
several  component  elements  of  a  mountain-system.  He 
remembered  a  saying  of  Werner's,  that  mineral  veins  with 
parallel  strike  afford  evidence  of  the  simultaneous  origin  of 
the  vein  fissures,  and  he  applied  this  principle  to  mountain- 
systems,  endeavouring  to  prove  in  the  most  detailed  nianner 
that  mountain-systems  or  ranges  with  parallel  strike  were  of 
simultaneous  origin.  The  spherical  fonn  of  the  earth  made  it, 
however,  diltu  uk  to  determine  the  parallelism  of  mountain- 
systems  far  remote  from  one  another,  since  in  such  cases  the 
same  term  of  geogrnpbical  orientation  would  be  used  to 
describe  directions  which  were  not  by  any  means  parallel. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  met  this  difficulty  by  treating  the  mountain- 
systems  as  tangents  of  earth-circles  and  arguing  from  the 
parallelism  of  the  tangents.  He  regarded  as  parallel  all 
mountain-systems  which  crossed  the  meridian  at  a  like  angle. 

With  the  i)rinciple  of  parallelism,  Elie  de  Beaumont  left 
the  sure  ground  of  inductive  reasoning  and  entered  into 
speculative  matter,  which  unfortunately  he  continued  to  discuss 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  his  description  of  the 
mountains  of  Europe,  published  in  1852,  they  are  represented 
as  tangents  of  twenty-one  circles,  and  from  the  inclination  of 
these  circles  to  one  another  Klie  de  Beaumont  deduced  a 
general  geometrical  law  of  orientation  for  the  mountains  of  the 
earth.  He  also  constructed  a  "pentagonal  net-work"  of  the 
fifteen  largest  circles  which  corresponded  to  the  corners  of  a 
regular  isogon  in  the  centre  of  the  eaith,  and  made  it  the 
fundamental  basis  of  his  elaborate  scheme  of  the  earth's 
mouniain-systems.  But  the  famous  Reseau  pentagonal "  never 
received  general  recognition,  although  it  was  much  discussed 
for  a  time  by  the  perspnal  adherents  of  Elie  de  Beaumont. 
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Several  geologists,  for  example  Studer  and^  Hoffmann,  who 
agreed  with  De  Beaumont's  fundamental  ideas  of  upheaval  by 
volcanic  force,  and  his  stratigraphical  method  of  determining 
the  age  of  mountain-systems,  discredited  his  views  regarding 
the  simultaneous  upheaval  of  parallel  mountain-chains,  as  well 
as  his  assumption  of  sudden  paroxysmal  uplifts.  They 
showed  that  the  Alps,  the  Harz  mountains,  and  the  Erz 
mountains  had  suffered  from  repeated  crust-movements. 
Still  others,  Constant  Provost,  Ami  Boue,  Conybeare,  and 
Charles  Lyell,  were  in  openly  avowed  opposition  to  EUe  de 
Beaumonf s  doctrines  from  the  first. 

Ftofessor  Thurmann  in  Porrentruy  made  a  series  of  valuable 
observations  on  mountain-making  processes.  This  observer, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Swiss  Jura  mountains, 
elucidated  their  structure  and  composition  with  masterly  skill 
and  breadth  of  conception.  The  arched  forms,  so  conspicuous 
ft  feature  of  the  Jura  Chain,  were  explained  by  Thurmann  as 
crust-uplifts  due  to  vertically-acting  subterranean  forces,  and 
he  quoted  several  examples  to  show  how  these  forces  may 
sometimes  raise  portions  of  the  crust,  and  sometimes  give 
origin  to  faults  along  which  the  uplifted  chains  are  drsjointed, 
and  the  several  portions  move  apart 

Thurmann  called  the  unbroken  uplifted  chains  "arches," 
and  distinguished  as  *'  combes  the  crust-inthrows  faulted  into 
the  middle  of  the  arches;  a  "combe"  wholly  surrounded  by 
faults  was  termed  by  Thurmann  a  "cirque."  While  he  used 
the  term  "fold"  for  the  crust-arches  themselves,  he  applied 
that  of  "val"  for  the  syncline  or  trough  between  neighbouring 
arches.  He  also  gave  distinctive  names  to  mountain-valleys — 
the  longitudinal  deep  ravines  at  the  outer  flanks  of  the  chains 
he  termed  "  ruzs,"  and  the  transverse  valleys  cutting  through 
several  chains  "  cluses." 

The  earlier  treatises  of  Thurmann  in  1830  and  1836  discuss 
the  orographical  features  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  original 
fold-forms  of  the  Jura  system  and  to  general  principles  of 
mountain-folding  and  structures.  His  complete  tectonical 
results  regarding  the  causes  and  phenomena  of  relative  crust- 
displacements  were  not  published  until  1856,  a  year  after  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  from  cholera.  In  these  later 
papers  Thurmann  recognised  the  existence  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  incipient  chains  in  the  Jura  mountains,  only  thirty 
of  which  could  be  regarded  as  of  primary  importance.  He 
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said  they  were  separated  from  one  another  by  somewhat 
crooked  fault-lines  which  ran  in  approximately  parallel 
directions,  or  diverged  at  various  angles  of  bifurcation  from  a 
main  chain.  In  the  case  of  the  principal  chains,  the  highest 
fault-blocks  were  those  on  the  western  side  of  fault-lines,  and 
the  mountain-curves  were  convex  towards  the  west.  Speaking 
generally,  Thurmann  distinguished  in  the  Jura  mountains  a 
zone  of  the  highest  chains,  a  central  zone  of  uplift,  and  a 
slightly-folded  plateau  zone.  From  tlie  wliole  structure  of  the 
Jura,  he  finally  concluded,  in  opposition  to  his  earlier  views, 
that  the  chains  had  not  taken  origin  as  vertical  uplifts,  but 
that  lateral  forces  had  acted  Jrom  the  Swiss  side  and  had 
compressed  the  strata  alon^  parallel  folds. 

One  of  Thurniann's  chief  tenets  was  the  long  continuation 
of  the  plastic  state  in  sedimentary  deposits.  He  held  that 
sediments  remained  plastic  long  after  their  deposition  and 
during  the  processes  of  mountain  formation,  and  he  therefore 
differentiated  sharply  between  faulting,  bending,  crushing, 
and  shearing  movements  effected  while  the  sediments  were 
still  fairly  plastic,  and  movements  of  adjustment  arcomplished 
after  the  mountains  had  been  formed.  He  contested  the 
hypothesis  that  rock  already  consolidated  was  redured  to  a 
molten  or  plastic  condition  by  the  processes  of  mountain- 
making.  ^ 

While  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Thurmann  were  building  up 
their  theories  of  mountain-upheaval  upon  field  observations, 
the  English  physicist,  Hopkins,  was  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  upon  theoretical  grounds,  and  one  of  his  doctrines 
is  specially  worthy  of  note.  From  his  consideration  of  the 
pressurei^  exerted  by  explosive  gases,  vapours,  and  other 
subterranean  forces  upon  the  crust,  he  concluded  that  in 
almost  all  cases  of  crust-fracture  two  systems  of  faults  must 
take  origin  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  must  then  be 
fundamental  directive  lines  during  the  formation  of  continents 
and  mountain-systems. 

Constant  Prevost,  in  his  report  on  the  Island  Julia 
(anfe^  p.  264),  contested  the  theory  of  Elevation-Craters,  and 
in  opposition  to  felie  de  Beaumont  regarded  the  origin  of 
mountain-systems  and  continents  only  as  results  of  slow 
sa Gaging  of  the  crust,  or  of  occasional  inthrows  when  one  side 
of  the  fissure  was  pressed  outward  and  the  rock-material  was 
stemmed  against  it*    Much  later,  similar  ideas  were  enter- 
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tained  by  Piofcosor  C  iiarles  T.ory,  by  Ebray  and  ATagnan. 
Professor  Favre  also  diosciUcJ  Iroin  the  supposed  vertical 
iipliic  of  ilic  Al|)s.  Iti  1867,  ill  .1  now  classic  descripiion  of 
the  geolop^y  of  ^roimt  IManc,  he  ascribed  the  complex  fan- 
sha[)cd  arrangciiiciil  of  llio  rocks  in  that  mountain  to  the 
action  of  strong  lateral  pressure. 

Important  addilions  to  the  knowledge  of  mountain-struc- 
ture were  meantime  being  made  by  the  North  American 
Geological  survey.  In  1842,  at  a  Congress  of  British  and 
American  Scientists,  11,  I).  Rogers  had  expressed  his  views  on 
the  straligraphical  composition,  the  tectonical  relations,  and  tlie 
mode  of  origin  of  the  Appalachian  mountains.  The  one-sided 
asymmetric  arrangement  of  the  folds  in  the  Alleghanics,  the 
absence  of  any  central  axis  consisting  of  crystalline  eruptive 
rocks,  the  fact  that  the  whole  mountain-system  was  composed 
of  numerous  parallel  folds,  most  of  them  curved  in  form, 
could  not  in  Rogers's  opinion  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  theories  of  mountain-upheaval  which  were  at  that 
time  current  in  Europe.  He  argued  against  the  conception 
that  ascending  eruptive  masses  uplifted  superincumbent  rock- 
strata,  and  also  against  Provost's  opinion  that  mountains  were 
formed  as  a  consequence  of  local  inthrows  and  crust 
subsidences.  His  own  theory  of  mountain-folding  supposed 
the  disturbing  cause  to  be  wave-like  pulsations  into  which  the 
molten  magma  of  the  nuclear  body  was  thrown  from  time  to 
time,  when  the  accumulated  tensions  in  the  earth's  thin  crust 
caused  an  actual  rupture.  The  form,  arrangement,  and 
inclination  of  the  folded  strata  were  ascribed  to  a  combined 
wave-like  and  tangential  movement,  which  was  also  accom- 
panied by  an  injection  of  eruptive  masses  into  the  cavities 
created  within  the  folds  during  the  movement 

Professor  Dana^  was  the  geologist  who  first  gave  clear  ex- 

1  James  Dwight  Dana,  born  on  the  12th  February  1813  at  Utica  in 

New  York  Slate,  entered  Yale  University  in  1833  and  made  a  journey  to 

Europe  (luring  his  college  course.  In  183S  he  was  selected  as  geologist 
and  mincralogisL  for  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  and  during  the 
four  years'  voyage  became  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  South  America 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Dana  was  shipwrecked  oflP  the  coast  of  Oregon, 
but  fortunately  succeeded  in  reaching  San  Francisco  and  sailed  once  more 
by  tlie  Sandwich  Isles,  Singapore,  and  St.  Helena  to  New  York. 
Thirteen  years  were  then  devoted  to  the  examination  and  description  of 
his  geological  and  zoological  collections.  His  reports  on  the  geology  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  volcanoes  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  coral  reefs. 
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pression  to  the  theory  of  horizontal  compression  m  explanation 
of  the  ori^nn  of  mountains.  The  early  papers  by  Dana  upon 
crust-movements  were  published  in  the  American  Jour7ial  of 
Science  in  the  years  1846  and  1847.  In  them  Dana  boldly 
contested  the  possibihty  of  continents  and  mountains  being 
raised  by  the  expansive  force  of  subterranean  vapours  and  the 
ascent  of  rock-magma;  and  he  also  dissented  from  the 
gravitation  theory  of  his  compatriot,  James  Hall  (1859), 
according  to  which  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sedimentary 
masses  in  areas  of  subsidence  must,  on  account  of  the  altered 
equihbrium,  give  rise  to  folding  and  fracture  of  the  crust,  and 
consequently  to  mountain-chains.  Hall's  idea  was  to  a  great 
extent  a  modification  of  previous  suggestions  by  Babbage  and 
Herschel,  but  these  investigators  had  attributed  the  subse- 
quent uplift  of  thick  deposits  in  areas  of  subsidence  to  the 
expansion  of  the  sediments  on  account  of  the  high  temperature 
in  their  deeper  horizons. 

In  common  with  Descartes,  De  la  Beche,  Cordicr,  Elie  de 
]>eaumont,  and  otiiers,  Dana  considered  the  fundamental 
cause  of  crust  -  deformation  to  be  the  slow  cooling  and 
contraction  of  the  earth's  nucleus.  But  he  made  a  closer 
geological  investigation  than  any  previous  observer  of  the 
precise  mode  of  action  displayed  by  the  contracting 
forces. 

Dana  assumed  that  the  orographical  limits  of  continents 
and  mountain-chains  were  determined  by  certain  pre-existing 
lines  of  minimum  resistance  (cleavage-lines)  associated  with 
inequalities  of  thickness  and  temperature  in  the  earth's  crust. 
He  then  argued  that  as  the  primitive  earth  cooled,  the  first 
crust-blocks  that  consolidated  formed  conLuients,  and  the 
pressure  caused  by  shrinkage  was  most  intense  at  the 
continental  margins.  There  the  greatest  mouniain-sy stems 
developed,  and  as  a  rule  the  height  of  a  marginal  mountain 

as  well  as  his  comprehensive  works  on  Zoophytes  and  Crustaceans,  are 

amongst  the  finest  productions  in  the  literature  of  scientific  travel.  Dana 
wasa  Professor  at  Yale  University  from  185010  1894,  and  died  on  the  i.ilh 
April  1S95.  lie  was  distinguished  as  a  zoologist,  geologist,  and  mineral- 
o{^ist ;  his  high  merits  were  recognised  in  England  hy  the  award  of  the 
Wollaston  and  Cbpley  medals.  His  Text-bo^  tf  Geology^  published  in 
1863,  has  since  passed  through  several  edition?;,  and  has  had  a  marked 
influence  on  geological  thought  and  progress.  Over  a  hundred  papers 
by  Dana  have  appeared  in  the  Amcriian  Jotirnai  of  Science^  and  they 
treat  almost  every  subject  of  general  geological  interest. 
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range  corresponded  to  the  deptli  of  a  crust-hollow  on  the 
neighbouring  portion  of  the  ocean-floor. 

This  prehminary  hypothesis  is  clearly  open  to  question, 
but  a  more  important  feature  is  Dana's  assumption  that  the 
centripetal  movement  of  the  crust,  as  it  endeavours  to  shrink 
along  with  the  nucleus,  is  transmuted  into  tangential  tension 
comparable  with  the  strains  that  would  be  set  up  in  the  case 
of  a  falling  arch.  In  Dana's  opinion  the  horizontal  pressure 
components  thus  originated  fold  the  crust  into  arched  ridges 
and  trough-like  hollows.  Dana  called  the  X^iiiQx  geo-syndinah, 
the  {ormex  ^^e-antiiiinais ;  and  he  applied  the  qualifying  term 

monogenetic"  to  mountain-systems  which  owe  their  origin 
to  a  single  arch  or  gc-anticlinal  such  as  the  Uinta  mountains 
of  Wyoming  and  Utah.  On  account  of  their  frequent  cracks 
and  fissures,  monogcnetic  crests  are  rapidly  lowered  by  the 
action  of  subaerial  denudation. 

The  mountain-systems  composed  of  several  chains  always 
arise,  according  to  Dana,  within  geo-synclinals  where  imnicnse 
masses  of  sediment  have  collected.  As  the  older  rock-horizons 
become  mantled  by  ever-increasing  thicknesses  of  sediment 
above,  and  the  subsidence  continues,  the  deeper  strata  are 
weakened  by  heat  and  pressure  and  readily  tear  asunder. 
The  broken  fragments  yield  to  the  horizontal  pressures,  are 
crushed  into  a  narrower  space  against  the  lines  of  tearing, 
are  folded  and  thereby  uplifted.  Dana  called  a  mountain- 
.system  elevated  fioni  a  synclinal  area  of  subsidence  a 
*' synclinorium."  The  deeper  geo-synclinals  of  past  geological 
epochs  have  been  as  a  rule  next  the  continents,  and  the  new 
mountains  originated  there  slowly,  the  movements  occupying 
vast  geological  ages;  after  their  emergence  they  were  incor- 
porated with  the  main  continental  masses. 

Dana  then  discussed  the  conditions  under  which  volcanic 
rocks  might  take  a  dominant  part  in  the  building  up  of 
mountain-chains.  The  earth's  crust,  he  said,  grew  thicker 
by  the  continued  progress  of  cooling,  and  the  rocks  became 
more  and  more  resistant  owing  to  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  metamorphoses  which  they  experienced  in  the  crust. 
The  process  of  mountain-making  was  consequently  made  more 
and  more  difficult  in  the  older  areas  of  disturbance,  but  as 
the  tangential  strain  never  relaxed,  it  might  effect  an  upward 
pressure  of  the  crust,  culminating  in  rupture,  and  allowing 
the  escape  of  volcanic  rock  at  the  surface.    Hence  the 
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youngest  mountain-chains  were  pre-eminent  for  the  large 
participation  of  volcanic  rock  in  their  composition^  more 
especially  along  marginal  fault-lines. 

Dana's  views  on  mountain-building  were  based  chiefly  on 
the  Appalachian  Rocky  Mountains,  and  were  well  adapted  to 
the  geological  relations  in  North  America,  They  were 
therefore  widely  accepted  in  that  country.  Many  of  the  ideas 
were  criticised  by  his  compatriots,  and  the  healthy  interest 
awakened  in  the  subject  reacted  favourably  upon  Dana's 
concept,  as  it  enabled  the  author  to  revise  and  improve  certain 
portions.  Joseph  le  Conte  was  the  most  brilliant  of  Dana's 
helpers  in  working  out  the  evidences  of  horizontal  components 
of  pressure  in  mountain-folding ;  Dana  so  frequently  cited  Le 
Conte  in  his  later  publications  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
individual  merits  of  the  two  geologists. 

To  the  North  American  geologists  undoubtedly  belongs 
the  credit  of  founding  the  theory  of  horizontally-acting  forces 
arid  rock-folding  upon  an  ample  basis  of  observation. 

Shaler  distinguished  between  the  uprise  of  continents  and 
that  of  mountain-systems.  Both  were  explicable  upon  the  basis 
of  the  earth's  contraction ;  but  whereas  the  continents  had  taken 
origin  from  furrows  which  affected  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
earth^s  crust,  the  mountains  only  represent  foldings  in  the 
external  parts  of  the  crust  which  have  served  to  relieve  the 
lateral  pressures  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  deeper 
horizons. 

The  method  of  research  followed  by  Professor  Suess  marks 
tic  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  questions  of  crust* 
deformation.  Two  aspects  appealed  strongly  to  Professor 
Suess,  the  tectonical  problems  presented  by  individual 
mountain-chains,  and  the  relation  of  all  the  mountain-systems 
'  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  physical  changes  in  p;ot^ress 
since  the  beginning  of  the  earth's  history.  Since  Elie  de 
Beaumont's  misguided  efTort,  no  geologist  had  attacked  the 
question  from  its  universal  aspect,  and  the  supreme  scientific 
success  attained  by  the  first  volume  of  Das  AntHiz  der  Erdt^  or 
The  Face  of  the  Earth,  by  Professor  Suess,  was  a  tribute  to  a 
work  accomplished  with  the  highest  bibliographical  skill  and 
literary  finish,  the  fullest  geological  and  geographical 
knowledge,  a  convincing  array  of  scientific  facts  that  never 
fait  to  suggest  an  endless  reserve  in  the  background,  and 
above  all  a  calm,  judicial,  elevated  tone  of  inquiry  which  the 
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end  of  the  nineteenth  cc!iti!r\  m:iy  well  feel  proud  to  have 
witnessed,  and  carried  wilh  it  into  its  boasted  wealth  of 
scientific  enlightenment. 

His  earlier  geological  papers  on  special  areas  show  Professor 
Suess  only  as  the  ardent  field-surveyor,  the  lover  of  mountains, 
the  laborious  student  compiling  results  from  his  own  note- 
books. But  the  little  book  entitled  Die  Euistehnng  der 
Alpen^  or  The  Origin  of  the  AIps^  which  was  published  in 
1875,  already  betrayed  the  dawn  of  new  thoughts,  full  of 
freshness  and  interest.  Professor  Suess  in  that  work  contested 
the  upheaval  of  mountains  and  continents  by  forces  acting 
vertically  upward;  he  refuted  the  active  participation  of  erup- 
tive rocks  in  the  origin  of  mountain-chains,  and  after  a  brilliant 
description  of  the  most  important  mountain-systems  of  the 
earth,  he  demonstrated  that  any  arrangement  of  those  accord- 
ing to  geometrical  laws  was  altogether  illusory.  The  difficult 
problems  of  crust-displacements  were,  he  said,  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  question  of  the  age  and  origin  .of 
mountains  that  the  latter  could  not  possibly  be  solved  by 
any  mathematical  deduction  or  general  rule  obtained  from 
leading-lines  of  strike  and  distribution,  but  demanded  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  tectonical  structure  in  each  case. 

A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  Alpine  system^  led 
Suess  to  the  conclusion  that  the  structure  of  this  mountain- 
system  was  not  symmetrical,  as  had  previously  been  supposed, 
but  was,  on  the  contrary,  essentially  one-sided.  The  steep 
descent  of  the  western  Alps  towards  the  plains  of  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy  indicated  a  curved  fault-line,  and  the  Alpine 
rocks  had  been  folded  together  under  the  influence  of  a 
tangential  force  acting  in  north-west,  north,  and  north-east 
directions  from  the  leading  crust-rupture.  It  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  regard  the  zones  of  rock-iormations  on  the  south 
side  of  the  eastern  Alps  as  folded  masses  that  had  been 
pushed  aside  during  the  upheaval  of  the  central  chain,  but 
Suess  contested  this,  saying  these  zones  represented  an 
independent  chain  which  had  been  pressed  against  the 
Alps  by  a  horizontal  force  acting  towards  the  north-west. 
He  pointed  out  that  farther  east  still  another  chain,  the 

^  This  name  was  applied  by  Suess  in  wider  sense  to  include  the  Alps 
proper,  the  folded  Jura  mountains,  the  Carpathians,  the  Huns;arian  moun- 
tains, the  Dinaric  ranges  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  bea,  and 
the  Apennines, 
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Hungarian  mountains,  was  introduced  between  the  central 
Alps  and  tl)e  southern  zones.  Professor  Suess  then  demon- 
strated a  similar  unilateral  structure  for  the  Ijalkan,  Caucasus, 
and  Ararat  mountains,  and  in  all  cases  the  action  ol  ihc 
tangenLial  forces  had  been  from  south  to  north. 

llence  a  surprising  simiianty  was  demonstrated  between  the 
mountains  uf  Europe  and  those  in  North  America  which  had 
l)ecn  described  by  Rogers  and  Dana,  and  the  theory  of 
lateral  compression  so  widely  accepted  by  American  geologists 
seemed  a{>[)licalile  to  European  mountain-t  hains  with  but  few 
modifications.  Elie  de  Beaumonts  method  of  determining 
the  ages  of  the  mountam-chains  was  clearly  unsu  i  il  .e 
upon  this  new  conception  of  their  structure.  According  to 
Professor  Suess,  the  tectonical  disturbances  which  gave  form  to 
the  present  Al['ine  system  had  begun  in  the  Mesozoic  period, 
and  had  cojilinued  not  only  to  the  close  of  the  Miocene  time,  but 
(at  least  on  the  southern  slopes)  into  the  Pliocene  and  f  ossibly 
even  the  Diluvial  Age.  In  considering  the  actual  lines  of 
cIl formation,  Suess  pointed  out  that  allow;! nee  must  be  made 
f<'i  the  retaining  influences  exerted  by  neiglibouring  inmiovable 
niuuntain-blocks,  by  ancient  intruded  and  interbedded  volcanic 
rocks,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  roek-lolds  themselves. 

A  study  of  the  older  mountain-masses  (afterwards  called 
"Horsts"  by  Suess)  limiting  the  Alps  on  the  west  and  north, 
showed  that  the  same  direction  of  force  which  had  folded  the 
Alps  had  also  determined  the  structure  of  the  Riesen  moun- 
tains, the  Sudeten  mountains,  the  Buiicmian  forest,  the  Ilarz, 
the  Ardennes,  etc.,  and  that  this  Central  European  mountain- 
S3rstem  of  high  geological  antirpiity  had,  like  the  later  Alpine 
system,  been  compressed  by  liorizontal  forces  acting  towards 
the  north-west,  north,  or  north-east.  Although  in  Europe  as 
in  North  Aniei  u  a,  the  dominating  direction  of  pressure  had 
come  from  the  south,  there  were  also  evidences  of  com[)res- 
sion  towards  the  south.  Val  Sugana  in  the  southern  Alps, 
Istria,  Dalmatia  and  the  Karst,  the  Ifer  mountains,  and 
the  Teutoburg  forest  were  mentioned  as  types  of  southward 
compression.  Yet  so  prevalent  was  the  northern  direction 
of  movement  over  vast  regions  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  American  shores  of  the  l\icific  Ocean,  that  one  might 
feel  tempted  to  deduce  a  general  streaming  of  rock  material 
towards  the  North  Pole  throughout  the  whole  Northern 
Hemisphere,    liut  several  facts  contradicted  such  a  con- 
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elusion.  On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  aforesaid  region  a 
number  of  disturbances  were  apparent,  which  were  frequently 
associated  with  volcanic  phenomena,  and  had  caused  the 
tremendous  north-south  fault  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Jordan  valley,  also  influencing  the  direction  of  strike  of 
the  Ural  mountains  and  the  western  Ghats.  East  of  this 
transversal  line  of  disturbance,  the  leading  Asiatic  mountains 
had  not  in  Europe  the  convex  side  of  the  strike-curves  towards 
the  north,  but  the  convexities  were  towards  the  south. 

A  comparison  of  the  Himalayas  with  the  Alps  showed  a 
remarkable  agreement  between  the  two  distant  mountain- 
systems;  Mesozoic,  I\i.heozoic,  and  Crystalline  rocks  com- 
posed the  high  mountain-lands  of  both  systems,  yet  there 
was  the  fundamental  difference  that  the  Tertiary  rocks 
in  the  southern  foreground  of  the  Himalayas  corre- 
sponded with  those  in  the  northern  Molasse  Zone  of  the 
Alps.  Medlicott  had  already  concluded  from  the  general 
structure  of  the  Himalayas  that  the  chain  had  taken  origin 
as  the  result  of  lateral  compression  from  the  north,  and  Suess 
tried  to  demonstrate  a  similar  direction  of  movement,  to  the 
south  or  south-east,  in  other  systems  of  Central  Asia. 

Suess  agreed  with  Dana's  opinion  that  the  sedimentary  rocks 
of  the  Euro-Asiatic  systems  had  accumulated  in  pelagic  geo- 
synclinals ;  and  he  brought  the  frequent  gaps  and  uncon- 
formities in  the  succession  of  strata  carefully  into  relation  with 
former  oscillations  in  the  extent  of  the  ocean.  Suess  described 
in  greater  detail  the  transgression  of  the  Cenomanian  Ocean 
which  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  North  and 
South  America,  and  northern  Africa,  and  drew  from  it  the 
conclusion  that  stratigraphical  evidences  of  transgressions 
and  withdrawals  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  were  even  more 
valuable  as  a  means  of  determining  the  approximate  eras  of 
certain  events  in  the  Earth's  history  than  the  discovery  of  the 
relative  ages  of  mountain-systems. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  work  on  the  origin  of  the 
Alps,  Professor  Suess  summarised  his  results  as  follows  : — 
the  strikes  of  mountain-chains  do  not  always  run  parallel  with 
the  greater  circles  of  the  earth,  but  may  be  diverted  by  various 
obstacles ;  the  major  fold-systems  of  mountains  take  origin 
frequently,  if  not  exclusively,  in  geo-synclinals  and  demand 
enormous  periods  for  their  development.  Volcanoes  play  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  formation  of  mountains.  Most 
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mountain-systems  ha\c  unilateral  structure,  and  there  lias 
been  in  North  America,  Europe,  and  North  Africa  a  general 
movement  of  rock-masses  towards  the  north,  in  Asia  towards 
tlie  south. 

Suess  then  enunciated  certain  principles  of  mountain- 
building.  The  simplest  type  of  a  mountain -system  is  that 
which  begins  with  the  occurrence  of  a  rupture  or  fault  rec- 
tangular to  the  direction  of  contraction,  the  severed  crust  block 
then  moving  onward  in  the  direction  of  the  contraction  (ex- 
ample, Erz  mountains).  The  second  and  most  frequent  type 
is  that  which  begins  with  the  disposition  of  a  principal  told 
striking  transversely  across  the  contraction  and  inclined  in  the 
direction  of  the  contraction,  a  fissure  then  forming  in  the  fold 
at  the  line  (jf  maximum  tension.  The  front  part  of  the  fold 
moves  in  the  direction  of  the  contraction  and  pushes  the 
sedimentary  rocks  before  it  into  further  foldings,  the  other 
part  of  the  fold  sinks,  and  volcanic  rocks  escape  at  the  line 
of  fragmentation  and  subsidence  (example,  Apennines  and 
Carpathians).  In  a  third  type  of  mountain-building,  several 
parallel  folds  arise,  occupying  a  greater  surface  breadth,  and 
usually  ending  on  the  inner  side  of  the  innermost  fold  with 
a  steep  crust-fracture  (example,  folded  Jura  mountains, 
Ardennes,  Taunus,  Appalachians).  It  depends  on  the  inten- 
sity and  direction  of  the  folding  force,  on  the  nature  of  the 
resistance,  and  on  the  greater  or  smaller  brittleness  of  the 
varieties  of  rock,  whether  the  secondary  folds  are  preserved 
or  if  they  are  deformed  and  pass  into  faults  whose  planes  are 
inclined  inward  to  the  mountains  and  serve  as  planes  of 
overthrusting.  In  extensive  regions  the  contracting  force 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  direction  during  successive  geo- 
logical epochs. 

Suess  agreed  with  Shaler  that  the  continents  represent 
contractions  of  the  whole  earth's  crust,  whereas  the  mountain- 
systems  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  foldings  of  the  more 
superficial  layers  of  the  crust.  In  addition  to  the  folded 
mountainous  portions  of  the  earth's  crust,  Suess  emphasised 
the  presence  of  resisting  crust-areas  which,  like  Bohemia,  are 
composed  of  old  mountain-masses  piled  against  or  across  one 
another  like  pack-ice,  or  like  the  vast  Russian  block  consist  of 
undisturbed  horizontal  strata.  Such  unyielding  areas  of  the 
crust  are  frequently  characterised  by  consideral)!e  gaps  in  the 
sedimentary  series.  Their  geograpliical  distribution  decides  the 
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form  and  the  course  of  the  folds  into  which  the  intervening 
more  yielding  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  have  been  thrown 
by  the  tangential  strains  of  contraction.  While  the  first  cause 
of  mountain-making  is  the  secular  cooling  of  the  crust,  the 
precise  form  of  a  mountain>chain  is  subject  to  the  modifying 
conditions  introduced  by  these  ancient  and  resistant  crust- 
blocks  or  "archiboles." 

The  above  are  some  of  the  leading  conceptions  in  the 
remarkable  work  on  mountain-structure  published  by  Suess 
in  1875,  and  its  great  influence  may  be  judged  from  the  flood 
of  literature  upon  this  subject  which  has  poured  forth  since 
that  year.  It  is  impossible  to  refer  here  to  more  than  the 
most  important  of  these  publications. 

After  a  long  series  of  researches  in  a  complicated  district  of 
Switzerland,  Professor  Heim,  in  Ziirich,  published  in  187S 
his  famous  work,  Uniersuchungen  it^r  den  Mtchanismus  der 
Gtbirgsbildung,  The  two  geological  maps  and  fifteen  illus- 
trative plates  accompanying  the  text  were  lithogra|)hed  by  the 
author  himself.  The  scientific  insight  and  technical  skill 
possessed  by  Professor  Heim  form  a  rare  combination,  and 
have  brought  his  views  on  mountain-structure  wide  popularity 
and  acceptance. 

Heim  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  tectonical  pheno- 
mena of  folding.  He  depicted  in  the  "  Glarus  Double-Fold 
an  appearance  which  seemed  contradictory  to  any  doctrine  of 
mountain-movement, 'since  on  the  north  side  of  the  central 
Alps,  where,  according  either  to  the  conception  of  symmetry  or 
asymmetry  of  the  chain  the  folds  should  have  been  towards 
the  north,  Heim's  observations  showed  that  the  major  folds  on 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Glarus  area  had  been  overthrown 
towards  one  another,  and  the  upper  portions  had  continued  to 
travel  as  "thrust -masses'*  advancing  from  opposite  directions 
towards  one  another.  This  was  clearly  inexplicable  on  the 
assumption  of  a  uniform  direction  of  the  horizontal  movement 
of  the  crust,  and  Heim  concluded  that  the  inclination  of  over- 
cast  folds  depended  upon  local  inequalities  of  resistance,  upon 
the  presence  of  older  folds  as  well  as  upon  the  relative  height 
of  the  two  bases  of  origin  on  the  opposite  sides  of  any  individual 
fold.  The  second  volume  of  Heim's  work  treats  the  general 
problem  of  Mountain  Architecture.  Using  his  own  field 
observations  as  the  ground-work  of  his  discussion,  he  describes 
the  phenomena  of  rock-deformation  during  crust-movement 
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under  several  headings: — curvature,  plication,  crush,  shear, 
cleavage,  distortion  of  rock-material  and  of  fossils.  He 
opposes  Thurmann's  idea  that  the  rocks  are  primarily 
plastic  and  remain  so  during  the  mountain-movements,  and 
assumes  that  the  rocks  of  our  mountain  chains  have  been  first 
consoh'dated  and  afterwards  altered  during  the  crust-movements; 
the  alteration  might  be  accompanied  by  fissures  and  faults  or 
might  take  place  without  any  firacture,  both  modes  of  trans- 
formation being  quite  independent  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
constitution  of  the  rocks.  Alteration  without  fracture  only 
occurred  at  great  depths,  and  was  most  frequent  in  the  older 
rocks.  According  to  Heim,  the  essential  conditions  for  such 
alteration  are  the  presence  of  a  heavy  superincumbent  load  of 
rock,  and  the  action  of  pressures  from  all  sides  upon  the  rock- 
particles,  so  that  even  the  most  brittle  mass  of  rock  would 
be  converted  into  a  state  of  latent  plasticity.  The  work  done 
by  horizontal  pressures  is  the  great  truth  which  Professor  Heim 
seeks  to  inculcate.  He  brings  forward  numerous  observations 
to  prove  the  passive  behaviour  of  the  "Central  Massives"  during 
the  upheaval  of  the  present  Alpine  system.  In  opposition  to 
Studer's  idea  that  the  massives  had  represented  active  local 
centres  of  disturbance,  Heim  points  out  that  the  crystalline 
rocks  present  in  these  areas  themselves  show  deformation  and 
alteration  explicable  only  upon  the  assumption  that  they  had 
suffered  no  less  than  the  rocks  in  the  northern  and  southern 
zones  of  the  Alps  from  a  system  of  horizontal  pressures  common 
to  the  whole  Alps.  In  Professor  Heim^s  opinion,  the  individual 
forms  of  the  Central  Massives  as  lenticular  or  fan-shaped  arches 
or  simple  domes  had  been  determined  by  modifying  local  in- 
fluences during  the  epochs  of  Alpine  upheaval,  but  had  no 
connection  with  volcanic  subterranean  forces.  On  the  con- 
trary there  is,  according  to  Heim,  no  field  evidence  whatsoever 
that  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Central  Massives  exerted  forces 
of  compression  upon  the  sedimentary  strata  in  contact  with 
them. 

Heim  therefore  agrees  with  the  general  results  of  Suess, 
and  explains  mountain-making  as  a  consequence  of  nuclear 
contraction,  crust-subsidence,  and  the  complex  action  of 
horizontal  strains  through  the  layers  of  the  crust  He 
calculates  that  the  plication  of  the  Alps  has  reduced  the 
breadth  of  that  portion  of  the  crust  by  a  distance  of  about 
seventy  four  miles;  hence  the  crust  contraction  would  seem 
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to  be  a  very  appreciable  amount  in  the  case  of  the  greater 
mountain-systems.  On  the  other  hand,  Heim  calculates  that 
the  earth's  diameter  has  not  been  shortened  even  one  per  cent, 
by  the  processes  of  subsidence  and  mountain-folding.  With 
regard  to  the  age  of  the  Alps,  Heim  concludes  that  the  central 
chains  are  older  than  the  outer,  that  the  strains  have  wholly 
ceased  in  the  inner  portions  of  the  Alps,  but  continued  along 
the  northern  chains  into  the  youngest  Tertiary  periodsy  and  are 
possibly  even  now  in  progress. 

According  to  Helm's  theory  of  latent  plasticity,  the  rocks 
at  a  depth  of  nearly  7000  feet  would  be  in  a  condition  that 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  gaping  fissures.  This 
assumption  is  correlated  with  the  characteristic  feature  in 
Helm's  geological  surveys,  namely,  the  pre-eminence  of  folds 
in  all  possible  forms,  and  the  subordinate  place  assigned  to 
faults.  These  have  proved  somewhat  vulnerable  points  of 
attack  in  an  otherwise  classic  work,  and  have  been  called  in 
question  by  many  eminent  geologists  during  the  twenty  and 
more  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
Mechanismus, 

Gumbel,  Broegger,  StapflT,  Pfaff,  Rothpletz,  and  others  have 
opposed  the  theory  of  plasticity  upon  various  grounds.  All 
experimental  attempts  to  reduce  rocks  by  mere  compression 
only  caused  fragmentation  of  the  material.  Pfaff  found  that 
many  rocks  might  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  more  than 
20,000  atmospheres  without  showing  any  tendency  to  become 
plastic  Moreover,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  known 
phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  to  assume  that 
crust-flssures  cease  at  comparatively  small  depths. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Daubr^  and  M.  Favre  are 
especially  noteworthy.  Daubr^  started  from  the  standpoint 
that  not  only  horizontal,  but  also  vertical  components  of 
force  have  acted  in  bending  and  folding  the  rocks  of  the  crust 
His  apparatus  consisted  of  a  rectangular  iron  frame,  to  contain 
the  material  under  pressure.  The  pressure  was  applied  from 
the  side,  but  sometimes  simultaneously  from  above.  Instead 
of  the  alternating  layers  of  wool,  cotton,  and  clay  which  had 
been  used  in  the  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall  in  Edinburgh, 
Daubr^  arranged  different  kinds  of  metal  plates  and  sheets 
of  wax  mixed  with  clay,  resin,  or  turpentine.  By  varying  the 
conditions  of  his  experiments  in  respect  of  the  intensity  and 
direction  of  pressure,  and  the  kinds  of  material,  M.  Daobr6: 
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obtained  types  of  folding  and  deformation  which  coincided 
with  many  of  those  represented  in  nature.  The  first  account 
of  Daubr^e's  results  appeared  in  1878,  and  in  the  same  year 
Professor  Favre  of  Geneva  published  his  illustrations  of  clay 
strata  which  had  been  placed  upon  a  stretched  band  of 
caoutchouc,  and  thrown  into  folds  on  tlie  contraction  of  the 
elastic  basis.  In  1888,  Mr.  Cadell  carried  out  a  series  of 
pressure  experiments  and  attained  excellent  imitations  of  the 
tectonical  disturbances  in  mountain  systems.  An  attractive 
experimental  elucidation  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  was 
given  by  Mr.  Bailey  Willis  in  his  work  entitled  The  Mechanics 
of  Appaiachian  Structure. 

All  those  experimentalists  have  demonstrated  that  under 
strong  lateral  pressure  the  material  is  not  only  plicated  but  is 
fissured  and  faulted  in  many  different  ways,  and  geologists 
generally  are  inclined  to  think  that  Professor  Heim  has  not 
allowed  sufficiently  for  the  complicating  effects  of  crust- 
dislocations. 

The  geological  significance  of  fissures  and  faults  was  fully 
realised  by  the  Wernerian  School;  this  was  only  to  be 
expected,  since  the  foundation  of  Werner's  doctrines  was 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vein-rock  that  occurred  in  the 
crevices  and  fissures  of  the  crust,  and  his  careful  observation 
of  the  relative  displacements  of  the  rock  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  fault-fissures.  Prom  time  to  time  special  works  on  faults 
have  appeared  in  mining  literature.  One  of  the  best  known 
earlier  works  is  Carnall's  description  of  the  fissures  in  the 
Carboniferous  district  of  Silesia,  published  in  1856;  numerous 
special  papers  on  the  British  mining  districts  are  included  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey;  and  Kohler  in  1886 
published  a  valuable  monograph)  entitled  Die  Storungen  der 
Gdnge^  Flotze  und  Lager. 

The  faults  in  mountain-regions  were  examined  by  De  la 
Beche,  Sedgwick,  Thurmann,  Harkness,  and  many  others,  and 
their  origin  commonly  ascribed  to  contraction  and  mechanical 
strain;  William  King  explained  them  as  due  to  processes  of 
crystallisation.  The  mechanical  strains  in  the  crust  during 
mountain-making  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important  factor, 
and  Professor  Daubrec  imitated  the  effects  of  strain  in  a  series 
of  experiments.  He  subjected  plates  of  glass,  pieces  of  rock, 
and  wax  prisms  to  torsion  and  to  vertical  and  lateral  pressures, 
and  produced  fissures  and  displaceaients  which  could  bear 
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detailed  comparison  with  the  phenomena  of  crust-lracLurc 
in  nature.  Daubr^e  also  elucidated  the  influence  of  such 
fractures  on  the  subsequent  surface  conformation  of  the  earth, 
and  especially  on  valley  erosion. 

Reyer  in  his  l^heoreiischc  Geoh^ie^  published  in  1888, 
discusses  the  causes  and  phenomena  of  crust-ruptures.  He 
refers  fractures  to  diffeiL  iK  cs  of  tension  arising  from  various 
causes,  incciuality  of  tlie  superincumbent  weight  or  in  the 
rate  of  gain  and  loss  by  chemical  elianges,  and  inequality  in 
the  access  or  abstraction  of  heat  in  the  rocks  of  adjacent 
areas.  Dr.  Reyer  cites  numerous  examples  of  step-faults, 
trough-faults,  and  fault  nets,  in  order  to  show  that  areas  of 
subsidence  bounded  by  fault-fissures  are  frequently  strength- 
ened by  the  injection  of  eruptive  masses,  and  are  rendered 
so  much  the  more  resistant  in  subsequent  crust-disturbances. 

The  first  volume  of  Suess's  Antlitz  der  Erde  appeared  in  parts 
during  the  years  1883-85  ;  the  second  volume  followed  in  18S8; 
and  the  third'^and  last  volume  has  recently  been  completed. 
The  author  incorporates  in  this  work  many  ideas  which  he 
had  enunciated  in  skeleton  in  the  Enistehung  (Ur  Alpen. 
But  the  later  work  is  not  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the 
origin  of  mountains  and  continents,  it  surveys  the  whole 
history  of  terrestrial  change  in  the  course  of  the  geological 
epochs.  In  the  hands  of  the  most  accomplished  of  foreign 
geologists,  and  one  of  the  strictest  logicians  of  any  age,  crust- 
tectonics  may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  elevated  into  a 
new  inductive  philosophy  of  earth-configuration. 

The  leading  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  explain  the  present 
conformation  of  the  earth's  surface  upon  the  basis  of  the 
previous  changes  in  the  oceans  and  continents  of  the  earth. 
And  first  the  movements  in  the  solid  outer  framework  of  the 
earth  are  considered. 

Suess  begins  by  discussing  the  Deluge  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  one  of  the  last  grand  geological  events,  which  visited 
Mesopotamia  with  a  devastating  inundation,  probably  the  result 
of  an  earthquake  or  a  cyclone  from  the  Persian  Sea.  In 
addition  to  the  Mosaic  account,  the  Izdubar  Epic  of  the 
Babylonian  Berosus  serves  as  the  historical  basis  of  this 
chapter. 

A  second  chapter  treats  of  Earthquakes,  and  a  third 
elucidates  the  various  kinds  of  dislocations  associated  with  the 
contraction  of  the  earth's  nucleus.   The  movements  are 
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resolved  into  tangential  and  radial  tcnsionSj  which  give  effect 
to  horizontal  and  vertical  displacements.  Under  horizontal 
displacements  Suess  describes  folds,  anticlinal  domes,  over- 
thriists,  and  lateral  shifts  effected  by  dip-faults.  'Jlie  vertical 
displacements  are  evidenced  by  subsidence  or  inthrows,  and 
they  are  accompanied  by  numerous  fissures  and  faults,  which 
may  again  be  sub-divided  into  peripheral,  radial,  diagonal,  and 
transversal  faults.  The  nature  of  the  subsidence  in  dislocated 
segments  of  the  earth's  crust  determines  the  arrangement  of 
the  faults  as  limiting-lines  of  crust-basins,  crust-troughs, 
flexures,  or  table-lands.  The  combination  of  a  subsiding 
and  tangential  movement  gives  origin  to  specially  complicated 
tectonical  appearances,  such  as  the  development  of  fore-folds 
and  back-folds. 

Suess  regards  volcanoes  only  as  slight  and  superficial 
indications  of  important  phenomena  in  the  nuclear  mass  of 
the  earth.  He  describes  a  number  of  examples  showing  the 
gradual  denudation  and  partial  disturbance  of  volcanoes,  and 
establishes  a  "  series  of  denudation  forms  "  intended  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  the  volcanic 
explosions  and  ejections  of  the  present  time,  the  massive  flows 
of  earlier  periods,  and  the  laccolites  and  deep  intrusions  of  the 
oldest  periods.  The  fissures  and  dykes  of  active  and  extinct 
volcanoes  are  carefully  discussed,  also  the  dislocations  caused 
by  earthquakes. 

After  these  preliminary  chapters,  Suess  makes  a  compara- 
tive investigation  of  the  mountain-systems  of  the  earth,  and  an 
attempt  to  discover  their  geolo^cal  history  from  their  tec- 
tonical structure.  To  the  geologist  the  subject  is  opened  out 
with  unflagging  interest.  Beginning  with  the  Northern  Sub- 
Alpine  area,  Suess  emphasises  the  obstructive  influence  which 
had  been  exerted  by  the  mountain-ranges  of  Central  Europe, 
the  Sudeten  mountains,  and  the  Russian  plateau.  These 
resisting  crust-blocks  had  for  the  most  part  successfully 
stemmed  back  the  advancing  Alpine  folds,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  Sudeten  and  a  part  of  the  Russian  plateau,  the  northward 
crust-creep  had  carried  the  Carpathian  folds  partially  over  the 
ancient  mountain-masses. 

Suess  elucidates  the  direction  of  strike  of  the  dominant 
folds  in  the  Alpine  system,  and  his  description  of  the  cur- 
vature and  whirl-shaped  arrangement  of  the  leading  lines 
of  strike  has  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  upon  Alpine  geology. 
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The  older  view,  that  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  American  shores  of  the  Pacific,  folding- 
movements  had  been  directed  to  the  north,  nortb-westa  or 
north-east,  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  for  the  southern  Apen* 
nines  and  other  outrunners  of  the  Alpine  system,  as  well  as 
for  the  coastal  chains  in  North  America.  A  special  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Mojsisovics  on  the  inthrown  area  of 
the  Dolomites'^  in  South  Tyrol,  with  which  the  origin  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  is  associated. 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  geological  history  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  which  he  proves  to  be  a  remnant  from  a 
much  greater  ocean.  He  calls  this  ancient  ocean  **Thetyl^" 
and  by  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  various  Tcrtiar)* 
deposits  demonstrates  the  former  extent,  boundaries,  and 
phases  of  development  of  the  original  ocean  of  ••Thetys." 
It  extended  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  southern  coasts 
of  North  America,  and  through  Central  Europe  to  the  inner 
recesses  of  Central  Asia.  The  fragmentation  of  the  neighbour- 
ing continents,  the  recent  in  throws  of  the  ^gean  and  Black 
Seas,  are  described  with  admirable  mastery  of  detail. 

The  following  chapters  treat  the  Sahara  table-land,  with 
its  continuation  towards  Arabia  and  Palestine;  the  broad 
South   African    table-land,  which   formerly   extended  as 

Gondwana  Land  across  Madagascar  to  Southern  India  and 
Australia  and  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  faulted  coast ;  and 
lastly,  the  mountain-systems  of  India  and  Central  Asia  and 
their  tectonical  relations  to  the  Alps  and  European  mountains. 
Suess  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  leading  features  of  America. 
In  South  America  there  is  a  certain  unity  of  structure.  In 
the  east  and  in  the  middle  the  great  Biazslian  table-land  is 
composed  of  little  disturbed  Palaeozoic  strata;  in  the  west  the 
folded  mountain-chains  are  mostly  composed  of  Jurassic  rocki. 
Still  younger  strata  occur  near  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes  of  this  area  indicate  the  continuance 
of  crust-disturbances  in  the  present  day. 

Central  America  is  interp(»ed  between  North  and  Sooth 
America  with  a  structure  geologically  independent  of  either, 
and  representing  a  part  of  the  former  land-girdle  of  the  Thetys. 
In  North  America,  the  Appalachians,  the  Mountains  of  the 
West,  and  the  intervening  table-lands  afford  the  author 
frequent  opportunity  of  discussing  the  American  literature  on 
the  origin  of  mountain-systems. 
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The  first  volume  concludes  with  a  nummary  of  the  most 
important  results  obtained  throughout  the  work.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  names  Old  and  New  World  are,  geo- 
logically speaking,  quite  unjustified,  as  the  greater  part  of 
North  America  has  been  exposed  as  dry  land  since  the 
Cretaceous  epoch,  and  is  therefore  of  considerable  antiquity. 
South  America  has  its  own  distinct  structure ;  it  may  be 
described  as  a  gigantic  crust-buckle  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  high  mountain -walls,  but  unbroken  by  any  tectonical  lines 
towards  the  east  and  north-east. 

In  the  Old  World  three  dissimilar  regions  have  been  welded 
together:  (i)  the  southern  parts  of  the  ancient  Gondwana 
Land,  which  has  never  been  completely  submerged  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch ;  (2)  Indo-Africa,  the 
present  Sahara,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  covered  by  the  ocean 
in  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  but  never  subjected  to  folding-move- 
ments since  Palaeozoic  Lime ;  and  (3)  Eurasia,  the  north-west 
of  Africa,  Europe,  and  the  remainder  of  Asia.  The  southern 
borders  of  Eurasia  are  strongly  folded,  and  throughout  long 
tracts  they  have  been  thrust  above  the  Inuo-Afiican  taljlL;  land. 

The  second  vokime  begins  with  a  historical  account  of  the 
different  opinions  regarding  secular  movements  of  upheaval 
and  depression  of  the  land.  Suess  points  out  the  advantages 
of  the  terms  ''poiiiive"  and  "negative"  as  signifying  the 
relative  character  of  coastal  dis{)iaccmcnts  (a/i/e,  p.  292). 

Two  of  the  most  brilliant  (  liapters  in  the  work  are  devoted 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  iVtlaiuic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  All  llie 
erudition  of  a  century  is  summed  up  in  these  pages;  as  one 
reads,  broad  L;eoloL;ical  portraits  of  the  face  of  the  earth  as  it  is 
and  as  it  was  are  called  foiLh,  till  one  forgets  to  marvel  at  the 
niagieian's  touch  or  question  the  individual  features.  A  com- 
parison of  the  North  European  and  North  American  fault-areas 
discloses  unexpected  homologies  between  the  two  territories. 
The  re-construclion  of  the  ancient  Armorican  and  Variscan 
mountain-systems  in  Central  Europe,  the  elucidation  of  their 
losses  by  fracture  and  denudation,  and  the  proof  of  the 
similarity  in  the  direction  of  the  later  folding  that  gave  origin 
to  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  are  masterpieces  of  scientific 
argument. 

The  J^ace  of  the  Earth  is  intended,  however,  not  only  to 
explain  the  origin  of  mountains,  but  also  to  trace  in  chrono- 
logical succession  the  chief  vicissitudes  of  the  solid  crust  since 
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il  began  to  form.  A  detailed  account  of  the  Palseozoic, 
Mesozoic,  and  Tertiary  oceans,  with  their  transgressions  and 
retrogressions,  comprises  many  new  conceptions,  and  leads  the 
author  finally  to  the  consideration  of  the  oscillations  of  the 
ocean  sur&ce  at  the  present  day.  The  emerging  coasts  of 
Scandinavia  are  viewed  as  proof  of  lowered  sea-level,  and  the 
general  opinion  in  favour  of  crust-elevation  is  strongly  Ofv 
posed.  Similarly,  Suess  explains  the  strand  displacements  in 
progress  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans,  as  the  result  of  movements  in  the  aqueous 
envelope  of  the  earth,  but  not  in  the  solid  crust 

According  to  Suess,  ruptures  and  collapses  affecting  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust,  together  with  tangential 
folding  of  the  upper  horizons,  are  the  forces  to  which  the  eauth 
originally  owed  its  surface  conformation.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  active  or  passive  emetgence  of  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust;  in  the  estimation  of  Suess,  the  theory  of  elevation 
is  a  great  error.  He  thinks  it  impracticable  to  asoettain  the 
ages  of  the  moun^in-systems  by  any  such  ingenious  method 
of  calculation  as  Elie  de  Beaumont  attempted,  seeing  that  as 
a  rule  the  upheaval  of  a  mountain-system  occupied  protracted 
intervals  of  time.  Neverthelessi  Suess  is  inclined  to  correlate 
the  grand  physical  events  of  the  earth's  history  with  those  of 
the  development  of  the  organic  world,  and  thinks  it  possible 
in  this  way  to  erect  a  natural  and  universal  classification  of  the 
formations.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  so  much  the  origin  of 
new  mountain-systems  that  comes  into  question  as  the  periodic 
recurrence  of  those  great  pelagic  transgressions,  whose  cause  of 
origin  until  now  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Many  of  the  hypotheses  suggested  by  Suess  will  probably 
not  endure  the  criticism  of  the  future.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  even  the  expression  of  a  hypothesis  having  due 
respect  to  all  known  data  marks  an  important  step  in  advances 
In  the  midst  of  the  present  activity  in  conducting  detailed 
investigations  there  is  a  certain  danger  that  scientific  workers 
may  become  parochial  in  their  interests  and  teaching ;  but  a 
work'  like  that  of  Suess,  so  cosmopolitan  in  its  standpoint, 
reminds  all  workers  of  their  community  of  aim,  rouses  each 
one  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  and  brings  him  back 
with  renewed  vigour  and  mental  insight  to  the  particular. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  an  effort  to  establish  systematic  clearness 
in  the  acquired  abundance  of  detail  and  to  seek  for  compre- 
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hensive  laws  and  principles.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
living  geologists,  Professor  Marcel  Bertrand,  writes  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  French  translation  of  Suess's  work,  by  M.de  Margerie: 
*•  The  creation  of  a  science,  like  that  of  a  world,  demands  more 
than  a  single  day;  but  when  our  successors  write  tlie  history 
of  our  science,  I  am  convinced  that  they  w  ill  say  that  the  work 
of  Suess  marks  the  end  of  the  first  day,  7vhen  iherc  was  light,'* 

Suess  has  secured  almost  general  recognition  for  the  Con- 
traction Theory.  Yet  there  are  individual  attempts  to  explain 
mountain-making  in  some  other  way.  Amongst  these  the  most 
worthy  of  note  is  Mellard  Reade's  attempt  to  work  out  the 
Huttonian  expansion  theory  in  detail  and  to  make  u  agree 
with  the  ascertained  facts  of  modern  geology.  Mellard  Reade 
made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  expansion  of  metals  and 
rocks  under  different  modes  of  heating,  and  applied  his  results 
theoretically  to  explain  the  movements  within  the  earth's  crust. 

Like  James  Mall  and  Dana,  Mellard  Keade  starts  with  the 
assumption  that  mountain-making  takes  place  only  in  districts 
of  thick  sedimentary  deposits,  and  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
temperature  in  those  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  on  account  of 
the  additional  thickness,  and  therefore  proportional  with  it. 
Whereas  Babbage,  Lyell,  Dana,  and  others  suppose  that 
the  force  of  expansion  called  fortli  by  the  increase  of 
temperature  acts  only  in  linear  directions,  vertically  u|».v;)rd, 
Mellard  Reade  shows  that  this  force  must  tend  to  expand 
rocks  cubically,  upward,  downward,  and  laterally.  The 
lateral  expansion  of  the  rocks  in  the  heated  area  is  resisted 
by  the  relatively  less  heated  rocks  of  adjacciil  areas,  the  com- 
pression of  the  expanding  rocks  causing  them  to  fold  nnd  buckle. 
The  upper  layers  licing  less  influenced  by  the  canh's  Ik  mL  than 
the  lower  arc  in  a  cuuclition  of  greater  tension,  while  ilii:  lower 
art,:  more  strongly  compressed.  Both  are  separated  by  a  iieiiiral 
zone,  in  which  the  rocks  experience  neither  tension  nor  com- 
pression ^  Liils  zone  is  called  the  *' level  of  no  strain." 

The  rocky  floor  upon  which  the  thick  mantle  of  deposit  has 
gathered  necessarily  participates  in  the  subsequent  rise  of  crust- 
temperature,  the  expansion,  and  the  compression.  Therefore 
the  sedimentary  strata  of  high  antiquity  composing  the  floor 
are  subjected  anew  to  heat  and  pressure,  are  folded  and 
crushed  in  the  most  varied  manner,  and  in  their  plastic  state, 
since  they  are  stemmed  back  by  the  lateral  resistance  of  cooler 
areas  and  harder  masses  of  rock,  they  are  readily  pressed 
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towards  the  linos  of  least  resistance  in  the  mountain-system, 
namely,  the  anticlinal  axes  of  the  folds  and  arches.  Thus  they 
accentuate  the  appearance  of  upheaval  at  the  surface,  and  form 
the  axes  of  the  highest  chains,  which  as  a  rule  consist  of  ancient 
crystalline  rocks. 

But  as  the  origin  of  a  mountain-system  occupies  long  geo- 
logical epochs,  many  changes  of  temperature  may  take  place 
in  tlie  subterranean  masses.  Every  rise  of  temperature  causes 
a  new  movement  of  expansion,  and  the  mountain-chains  may 
rise  higher  and  higher  above  the  surrounding  areas.  Fissures 
and  faults  are  phenomena  of  contraction  produced  by  cooling, 
and  are  therefore  usually  younger  than  the  folding  and  upheaval 
of  the  mountain-chains.  With  every  crust-rupture  a  subsidence 
of  one  or  both  sides  of  the  li^&ure  is  commonly  associated. 

Mellard  Reade  cites  examples  chiefly  from  British  and  North 
American  geological  literature  in  support  of  his  theory.  The 
weakness  of  the  theory  consists  in  its  treatment  of  mountain- 
making  as  a  merely  local  phenomenon  ;  it  assumes  rather  than 
explains  that  the  expansion  of  limited  crust-blocks  by  little  and 
little  can  effect  the  uprise  of  vast  mountainous  tracts. 

The  American  geologist,  C.  E.  Dutton,  in  a  paper  "On 
some  of  the  Greater  Problems  of  Physical  Geology,"  in  1892 
also  contests  the  CoiiUaction  Theory  and  proposes  his  theory 
of  *'  Isostasy."  He  points  out  that  the  earth's  crust  is  not 
homogeneous,  but  consists  of  heavier  and  lighter  masses ;  the 
effort  to  arrive  at  equilibrium  causes  the  heavier  masses  to 
subside  and  the  lighter  masses  to  rise  as  crust-buckles.  If  an 
area  which  b:is  already  subsided  is  weiabtcd  b)^  thick  masses 
of  sediment  \i  must  sink  larllier,  and  if  simultaneously  the 
adjacent  crust-buckle  is  lowered  by  the  agencies  of  surface 
denudation,  the  socket  of  the  arch  is  so  much  lightened  and 
rises  farther.  Should  these  movements  overcome  the  rigidity 
of  the  earth's  crust,  Dutton  supposes  that  in  the  littoral  sedi- 
ments, crust-creep  or  flow  takes  place  towards  the  continent  in 
course  of  denudation,  and  this  flow  movement  may  become 
so  intense  as  to  produce  folds  and  build  up  mountain-chains. 

Dr.  Reyer,  another  opponent  of  the  Contraction  Theory, 
has  suggested  a  theory  of  mountain-making  based  upon  exten* 
sive  crust-slip.  He  assumes '  that  every  system  of  crust-folds 
begins  with  a  crust-rupture  and  with  the  sinking  of  several 
crust-blocks  towards  one  direction,  so  that  the  earth's  relief  is 
made  unsymmetrical,  with  a  definite  slope  on  one  side.  If 
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the  sedimentary  rocks  beside  a  rupture  are  tilted  by  upheaval, 
then,  according  to  Reyer,  the  rock-strata  glide  downward  and 
as  they  do  so  fall  into  complicated  folds. 

An  Alpine  geologist  of  wide  experience,  Pioiessor  Rothpletz 
in  Munich,  holds  the  Contraction  Theory  to  be  inadequate  as 
an  explanation  of  volcanoes  and  of  the  unlike  distribution 
of  gravity  in  the  earth's  crust.  He  believes  that  a  better 
explanation  is  afforded  on  the  basis  of  crust-expansion  in 
certain  regions. 

Rothpletz  recognises  three  distinct  spherical  zones  of  rock- 
material  in  the  earth,  according  to  their  physical  condition. 
Below  the  rigid  crust  is  the  viscous  or  molten  nucleus,  and 
between  both  a  zone  of  cooling  and  consolidation.  Professor 
Rotlipletz  assumes  that  the  masses  in  the  intermediate  zone  do 
not  contract  as  they  would  on  cooling  under  normal  pressure  of 
superincumbent  rock,  but  expand  as  they  cool,  in  analogy  with 
bismuth  and  other  substances.  From  tliis  zone,  thcretore, 
vertical  and  tangential  pressures  are  exerted  upon  the  solid 
crust.  At  localities  of  weak  resistance  the  crust  is  torn,  the 
expansion  of  the  intermediate  zone  pushes  the  crust  upward 
and  produces  continents  or  table-lands  at  the  surface,  and  the 
seams  are  invaded  by  the  uprush  of  molten  maguui  from  the 
nucleus.  At  the  same  time  the  tangential  tension  in  the 
emerged  continents  tries  to  relieve  itself  loeally  by  the  forma- 
tion of  folds.  Hence  mountains  are  upheaved  and  volcanic 
invasions  occur  on  the  continents  at  the  places  of  IcabL 
resistance. 
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P£XROGRAPHy. 

TfiE  investigation  of  the  rocks  which  compose  our  earth's 
crust  has  always  been  conducted  along  two  directions  of  study: 

(1)  the  investigation  of  the  niincrnlogical  and  chemical 
composition,  the  structure  of  rocks,  tiieir  mode  of  occurrence; 

(2)  the  investigation  of  their  mode  of  origin. 

'['he  systematic  arranucment  and  the  morphology  of  rock- 
varieties  has  been  constructed  mainly  upon-  a  mineralogical 
basis ;  the  questions  concerning  the  origin  of  rock-varieties 
have  been  handled  more  from  the  geological  and  chemical 
side.  A  distinction  between  massive  eruptive  rocks  and 
stratified  def>osits  was  early  recognised  in  pctrographical 
liierature.  Hulton's  was  the  genius  which  first  differentiated 
clearly  between  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  sedimentary  rocks  in 
point  of  origin ;  while  Werner,  too  biassed  by  Neptunistic 
doctrines  to  perceive  the  fundamental  truths  which  Hutton 
had  taught,  nevertheless  accomplished  the  task  of  erecting  a 
systematic  classification  of  rocks  upon  mineralogical  con- 
siderations. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  all  pctro- 
graphical works  followed  Werner's  system.  His  determina- 
tion of  rocks  as  simple  or  composite  occurs  in  most  of  the  later 
attempts  at  classification,  and  also  his  fundamental  principle 
of  differentiating  the  essential  and  the  accessory  minerals  in 
mixed  rocks  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day, 

Brongniart  had  in  1813,  in  his  table  of  Composite  Rocks, 
assigned  great  importance  to  the  structural  relations,  and  dis- 
tinguished accordingly  three  chief  classes:  i,  the  "  isornerites," 
or  granitoid  varieties  of  rock,  in  which  the  individual  elements 
are  united  only  by  crystalline  aggregation,  and  there  is 
no  finer  matrix,  e.g.,  granite,  syenite,  protogine;  2,  the 
"anisomerites,"  or  porphyritic  and  hemicrystalline  varieties, 
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m  which  the  chief  mineral  constituents  lie  imbedded  in  a 
"matrix" or  ground-mass,  e.g,^  gneiss,  schist,  phyllite,  porphyry, 
trachyte,  obsidian,  lava;  3,  the  "aggregated"  or  fragmental 
varieties,  which  take  origin  by  mechanical  means,  and  whose 
ingredients  are  cemented  together  by  subsequent  infilling  of 
material,  e.g.,  psam mites  (sandstone,  greywacke),  pudding- 
stones,  and  breccias. 

Brongninrt,  as  well  as  his  predecessors  Hauy  and  Cordier, 
confined  themselves  exclusively  to  the  mineralogical  com- 
position and  structure  of  the  rocks,  without  respect  to  their 
mode  of  occurrence,  their  age,  or  their  origin.  While  this 
method  of  treatment  proved  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the 
development  of  systematic  petrography,  it  endangered  the 
connection  between  geology  and  petrography,  and  in  this 
respect  the  direction  initiated  by  the  French  petrographers 
must  be  regarded  as  retrograde  in  comparison  with  the 
Wemerian  School. 

The  best  and  most  complete  work  of  that  time  on  petrology 
was  Leonhard's^  CharakterisHk  der  Felsarten  (1823-24).  In 
this  work  likewise  the  mineralogical  standpoint  predominates, 
but  the  Wemerian  influence  is  apparent  in  the  frequent 
digressions  which  give  information  regarding  the  occurrence 
of  the  different  kinds  of  rock  in  the  field  and  their  mode  of 
origin.  Leonhard  distinguished  four  sub-divisions  of  rocks; 
I,  rocks  composed  of  unlike  elements;  2,  rocks  apparently 
uniform ;  3,  derivative  or  fragmental  rocks ;  4,  friable  and  in- 
coherent rocks.  As  all  Leonhard's  distinctions  were  founded 
on  macroscopic  examination  of  the  rocks,  the  group  of  the 
"apparently  uniform"  rocks  is  quite  artificial,  and  the  limits 
of  the  others  are  unsatisfactory. 

Cordier'  had  suggested  in  1815,  according  to  the  precedent 

^  Csrl  Casar  von  Leonhard,  born  1779  at  Rumpenhetm  near  Hanau, 
studied  in  Marburg  and  Gottingen;  in  iSoo  entered  into  the  Hessian 

Government  Service;  in  i8l0  was  appointed  Councillor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Chur  Hesse,  and  afterwards  I^i rector  of  Domains;  in  iSi6  accepted  a 
call  lo  ihc  Municli  Academy,  hut  left  Munich  in  l8l8  to  be  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geognosy  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  died 
on  the  23rd  January  1862. 

-  Pierre  Louis  Anloine  Cordier,  born  1777  in  Abbeville,  Legan  life  as 
a  mining  engineer  in  1797;  took  part  under  Dolomieu  in  the  Egyptian 
Expedition ;  in  1819,  succeeded  Eaujas  dc  Saint-Eond  as  I'rofessor  of 
Geology  at  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  at  the  Restoration  of  the  Empire 
was  made  a  peer  of  France.   He  died  in  1862, 
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of  Fleuriau  de  Bellevue  and  Dolomieu,  to  pulverise  the 
apparently  homogeneous  rock-wietiesy  to  separate  the  particles 
by  weight,  and  test  them  partly  below  the  microscope,  partly 
with  the  magnet,  partly  by  chemical  means ;  but  this  manner 
of  research  proved  far  from  successful,  as  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  identify  the  minute  mineral  particles.  It  showed, 
however,  that  basalt  was  a  composite  rock. 

The  Scottish  geologist,  Professor  William  Nicol^  in  1827 
introduced  a  method  of  preparing  thin  sections  of  fossil 
woods  to  be  examined  by  the  microscope,  and  about  the  same 
time  constructed  a  polarising  microscope  for  the  special 
investigation  of  crystals.  The  insight  of  this  gifted  man  in 
petrc^raphical  pursuits,  no  less  than  in  respect  of  the  difficult 
problems  of  the  geology  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  failed  to 
carry  conviction  into  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  A 
few  petrographers  certainly  adopted  his  method  of  examining 
fossil  woods,  and  it  was  by  this  means  that  Goppert  was 
enabled  to  detect  the  important  constituents  of  coal. 

In  the  hands  of  Ehrenberg,  the  microscope  proved  of  epoch- 
making  significance.  By  its  use  Ehrenberg  made  the  dis- 
covery  that  a  number  of  widely  distributed  rocks,  soft  in 
character,  such  as  chalk  and  tripolite,  as  well  as  certain  lime- 
stones from  the  older  formations,  were  entirely  composed  of 
the  skeletons  of  lowly  organisms  (diatoms,  foraminifera). 
Ehrenberg's  work  on  chalk  and  chalk-marls  was  published 
at  Berlin  in  1839;  fifteen  years  later,  in  bis  Mikrogeologie^  he 
gave  a  complete  account  of  his  microscopic  investigations  on 
the  composition  of  sedimentary  deposits,  the  work  being 
enriched  by  a  very  large  number  of  excellent  illustrations. 

Although  Ehrenbeig's  method  of  microscopic  examination 
of  friable  and  earthy  rock-material  had  been  so  eminently 
successful,  it  did  not  seem  as  if  it  could  be  adapted  for  the 
investigation  of  the  harder  rocks.  The  thin  splinters  of  a 
crystalline  rock  were  not  sufficiently  transparent  even  when 
imbedded  in  Canada  balsam,  and  NicoPs  optical  method  of 
identifying  the  mineral  fragments  was  little  known.  Besides 
Nicol  himself,  David  Brewster  and  Humphrey  Davy  interested 
themselves  in  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  structural 
relations  of  minerals,  and  the  frequent  fluid  inclusions  of  rock 
minerals.  Schcerer  in  1845  identified  the  hemicrystalline 
structure  of  many  a[)parently  homogeneous  rocks,  and  in 
transparent  chips  of  crystals  examined  by  transmitted  light 
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he  recognised  numerous  minute  foreign  bodies  and  inclusions. 
But  these  authors  failed  to  make  sufficient  impression  upon 
contemporary  thought.  Petrography  continued  to  be  con- 
ducted for  the  most  part  along  the  old  lines ;  in  Germany  the 
best  known  teachers  of  petrography  were  Rose,  Cotta,  Nau- 
mann,  and  Rath ;  in  France^  Delesse,  Durocher,  and  Fournet. 
Naumann's  Lehrbuch  contains  an  admirable  representation  of 
the  state  of  petrography  in  185a  But,  instead  of  the  sub- 
divisions then  customary,  Naumann  difierehtiated  rocks  chiefly 
according  to  their  origin  as  crystalline,  clastic,  hyaline,  poriform, 
xocgene,  and  phytogene. 

In  the  following  decade,  the  interest  of  petrographers  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  chemical  side.  Until  that  time,  geology 
had  troubled  little  about  chemistry.  The  foundations  of 
geology  had  been  laid  without  the  assistance  of  chemistry; 
among  the  leading  geologists  of  the  heroic  period,  only 
Hutton  and  De  Saussirre  were  learned  in  chemistry,  and  they 
had  not  seemed  to  find  much  use  for  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  that  branch  of  science.  Cordier  had  in  18 15  applied 
hydrochloric  acid  for  the  determination  of  certain  constituents 
of  rocks,  and  Gmelin  in  1828  had  made  an  analysis  of 
phonolite,  separating  the  elements  that  were  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  those  that  were  insoluble.  But  a  purpose- 
ful chemical  investigation  of  rocks  was  first  attempted  by 
Bischof  and  Bunsen. 

Gustav  Bischof  (a/i/r,  p.  217),  the  founder  of  Cliemical 
Geology,  was  much  more  a  chemist  than  a  geologist,  and 
although  his  lack  of  sound  geological  knowledge  could  not 
afiect  his  experimental  chemical  researches  on  rocks,  it  proved 
detrimental  when  he  came  to  draw  generalisations  from  his 
results.  In  the  first  volume  of  his  Text-book  of  Chemical  and 
Physical  Geology^  Bischof  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  in  internal  cavities  and 
joints ;  after  a  detailed  description  of  springs,  he  turns  his 
attention  to  their  temperature,  their  chemical  ingredients,  etc, 
and  to  the  chemical  changes  which  are  set  up  in  the  rocks 
when  water  is  brought  into  contact  with  them.  The  second 
volume  is  a  complete  chemical  mineralogy  and  petrology,  in 
which  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  rocks  receive  s  a  large  share 
of  attention.  When  he  reviews  his  facts,  Bischof  arrives  at 
conclusions  of  an  ultra-Neptunistic  tendency  and  quite 
erroneous.    The  work  is  of  high  value  on  account  of  the 
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large  number  of  careful  rock  analyses,  which  show  the  rela- 
tive admixtme  of  the  different  rock-formtng  substances. 
By  careful  chemical  analyses^  Robert  Bunsen  succeeded  in 
distinguishing  between  two  volcanic  magmas  exuded  from 
different  vents  in  Iceland — the  one»  a  normal  trachytic  or 
acid  magma,  the  other  a  normal  pyroxenic  or  basic  magma, 
— ^and  showed  that  from  the  combination  of  these  all  possible 
transitional  varieties  of  eruptive  rock  might  take  origin.  After 
the  publication  of  Hunsen's  paper  in  Poggendorff's  Anna/en  in 
1 85 1,  geologists  were  so  zealous  in  the  chemical  investigation 
of  rocks^  that  almost  a  thousand  chemical  and  mechanical 
analyses  of  rocks  were  forthcoming  ten  years  later  when  Justus 
Roth  prepared  bis  tabular  list  of  rock  analyses. 

In  the  year  1850,  Henry  Clifton  Sorby  published  a  short 
communication  on  ihe  Jurassic  Calcareous  grit,  whose 
structure  he  elucidated  by  applying  NicoFs  methods  of  ex* 
amining  thin  rock-slices  by  transmitted  light.  In  two  further 
treatises  in  1853  and  1856  Sorby  tried  to  solve  the  problem  of 
cleavage  by  similar  means  of  examining  thin  sections  of 
cleaved  rock.  These  earlier  writings  of  Mr.  Sorby  were  the 
precursors  of  his  famous  memoir  in  i860,  which  revolutionised 
the  teaching  of  petrography.  Independently  of  Sorby,  Oschatz 
in  Berlin  had  recognised  the  importance  of  preparing  thin 
slices  of  rock  for  microscopic  examination.  On  the  7th 
January  1852,  Oschatz  exhibited  a  collection  of  fifty  micro- 
scopic slides  of  mineral  sections  at  a  meeting  of  the  German 
Geological  Society,  and  again  in  1854  at  a  Scientific  Congress 
in  Gottingen,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  arousing  any  great 
interest 

The  turning-point  was  Sorby's  classic  paper  on  the  micro- 
scopical structure  of  crystals,  published  in  the  Quarterly 
/mtrnal  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1858.  Tliis  paper  demon- 
strated the  structure  of  rock-forming  minerals  with  unprece> 
dented  accuracy;  it  compared  the  natural  mineral  crystals 
with  crystals  artificially  produced,  and  finally  drew  definite 
conclusions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  different  rocks.  Sorby 
was  able  to  deduce  from  the  presence  of  fluid,  gaseous, 
crystalline,  vitreous,  and  slaggy  inclusions  in  crystals,  the 
aqueous  or  volcanic  origin  of  certain  rocks,  and  thus  brought 
to  an  end  questions  which  had  been  for  many  years  matters 
of  dispute,  and  which  could  never  have  been  solved  without  a 
precise  knowledge  of  the  mineralogical  elements  and  ground- 
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mass  of  rocks.  Sorby's  paper  was  no  less  thnn  epochal  in  its 
effect,  it  appealed  both  to  field  geologists  and  to  mineralogists, 
for  it  revealed  the  community  of  interest  in  the  results  which 
could  be  obtained  by  accurate  microscopic  examination  of 
rocks. 

Sorby's  method  was  applied  by  Websky,  who  examined  thin 
sections  of  minerals  by  polarised  light,  and  attained  brilliant 
results.  A  happy  circumstance  brought  Sorby's  influence 
directly  to  bear  upon  Ferdinand  Zirkel.  In  tlve  year  1862, 
while  at  Bonn,  Sorby  personally  initiated  Zirkel  into  his 
methods  of  investi elation,  and  inspired  him  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  field  ot  research. 

Specimens  of  crystalline  rocks  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  secured  by  Zirkel,  who  submitted  them  to  microscopic 
examination  by  transmitted  and  polarised  light,  and  arrived 
at  ever  sharper  definitions  of  the  various  inclusions,  and  the 
appearances  displayed  in  polarised  light.  By  his  comjue- 
hensive  researches  Zirkel  established  Sorby's  methods  upon 
a  broader  empirical  basis,  and  he  at  the  same  time  introduced 
the  new^  methods  in  his  teaching  of  petrography  at  Bonn 
University. 

There  were  still  some  incredulous  voices :  Vogelsang  in 
1864  doubted  the  existence  of  glassy  inclusions  in  the  com- 
ponent ingredients  of  porphyry,  and  other  rocks  of  non-glassy 
Structure ;  Laspeyres  in  the  same  year  also  dis{)iited  the 
glassy  inclusions  in  porphyritic  rocks  of  Halle,  and  even 
doubted  the  distinction  between  glass  and  water  vesicles. 

The  publication  of  Zirkel's  Lchrlmch  der  Fe/ro^i^^rap/iie 
(Bonn,  1866)  may  l)e  said  to  mark  the  culmination  of  the 
older  methods,  and  the  academical  initiation  of  the  new.  In 
his  text-book  Zirkel  embraced  all  that  was  known  about  the 
mineralogical  and  chemical  composition,  the  structure,  system- 
atic arrangement,  the  mode  of  occurrence  and  origin  of  the 
various  rocks;  he  also  descril;cd  the  crystallographical  results 
which  had  already  accrued  from  microscopic  invc  siigation,  and 
indicated  the  far-reaching  advantages  opened  uj)  by  the  new 
direction  of  research.  Zirkel's  work  removed  all  doubt 
regarding  the  value  of  the  niicroscopic  results  for  systematic 
petrography. 

Vogelsang,  in  his  Philosophie  der  Geologic  nnd  Afikro- 
skopischc  Gesieins-Studien  (Honn,  1867),  accepted  the  new 
teaching  in  full,  and  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
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porphyritic  series  by  his  careful  microscopic  investigation  of 
the  larger  mineral  constituents  and  the  ground-mass  char- 
acteristic of  different  varieties.  Vogelsang's  observations  on 
the  processes  of  the  consolidation  of  rock-magma,  on  the 
microscopical  structure  of  slags,  on  "fluidal"  structure,  on 
microlites,  and  on  conditions  of  devitrification,  are  clear  and 
accurate.  His  illustrations  are  throughout  of  high  excellence; 
and  his  proof,  ^ivcn  in  collaboration  with  Gelssler,  that  certain 
liquid  inclusions  in  minerals  and  rocks  consist  of  liquid  car- 
bonic acid,  is  a  discovery  that  will  ever  remain  associated  with 
the  name  of  this  promising  scientist,  who  unfortunately  died 
before  he  reached  his  prime. 

Special  memoirs  were  contributed  by  Zirkel  on  plionolite, 
on  glassy  and  partially  glassy  rocks,  and  on  Icucite  rocks.  A 
very  inipoitant  work  was  his  Untersuchung  uber  die  tnikro- 
skopischc  Zusammenseizufig  und  Siruktur  der  Basaitgesteine 
(Bonn,  1870).  In  this  work,  Zirkel  showed  for  the  first  time 
that  the  basalts  and  the  lavas  corresponding  to  them  may  be 
classified  in  rliree  groups  (felspar,  nepheline,  and  leucite 
basalts),  aiul  iIkU  each  of  these  three  niodiiicatiuns  can  be 
identified  by  its  conslilution  and  sliucture,  as  well  as  by  the 
ground-mass. 

A  few  months  before  the  appearance  of  Zirkel's  work 
on  basalt,  Tschermak  had  published  a  short  but  valuable 
paper  on  the  microscopic  differentiation  of  the  minerals 
belonging  to  the  augite,  hornblende,  and  biotite  group,  and 
thus  removed  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  identification 
of  rock-forming  minerals. 

The  year  1873  was  signalised  by  the  almost  simultaneous 
appearance  of  two  works,  in  which  the  two  most  distinguished 
masters  in  the  domain  of  microscopical  research  comprised 
the  quintessence  of  their  investigations.  Under  the  title,  Die 
mikroskopisehe  Beuhaffenkeit  der  Mineralien  und  Felsarten 
(Leipzig.  1873),  Zirkel  gives  an  introductory  code  of  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  the  microscope,  examination  by  means 
of  polarised  light,  and  the  methods  of  producing  faithful 
illustrations.  He  then  describes  the  microscopical  structure  of 
rock-forming  minerals  with  special  respect  to  the  various  kinds 
of  inclusions  and  the  products  of  decomposition.  The 
optical  and  physical  characteristics  of  mineral  sections  are 
next  described;  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  earlier 
chapters  on  minerals  are  applied  in  the  latter  half  of  the  work, 
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which  IS  devoted  to  the  mineral  constitution  and  structural 
features  of  rock-varieties.  The  work  is  fully  illustrated  by 
woodcuts. 

The  other  important  work  was  that  of  Rosenbusch,  en- 
titled, Die  mihroskopische  Physiographie  der  fetrographisch  wkk- 
Hgm  MineraHen  (Stuttgart,  1873).  It  contains  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  practical  methods  according  to  which  rocks 
may  be  identified  by  means  of  the  morphological,  physical, 
and  chemical  properties  of  their  component  minerals ;  this  is 
followed  by  a  full  and  methodical  discussion  of  the  microscopic 
characters  of  rock-forming  minerals.  The  optical  consideration 
of  the  phenomena  of  polarisation  was  elucidated  so  admir- 
ably by  Rosenbusch,  that  bis  work  created  a  secure  basis  for 
future  petrographical  researches.  By  the  improvement  of  the 
microscope  and  the  polarising  apparatus,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  rotating  stage,  and  by  other  mechanical  aids,  it  was  now 
rendered  possible  to  distinguish  not  only  singly  or  doubly 
refracting  bodies  and  uniaxial  or  biaxial  minerals,  but  also  to 
determine  more  accurately  the  specific  optical  properties  of 
minerals  belonging  to  the  different  systems  of  crystallisation. 
After  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  Rosenbusch  took 
rank  along  with  Zirkel  as  one  of  the  great  pioneers  in  the 
microscopical  investigation  of  rocks.  In  1877,  Rosenbusch 
published  a  second  volume  entitled  DU  mikroskopische 
Fhysiographit  der  massigen  Gisteine, 

Rosenbusch  distinguished  the  massive  rocks  according  to 
the  felspathic  modifications : — t,  Orthoclase  rocks ;  2,  Ortho- 
clase,  nepheltne,  leucite  rocks ;  3,  Piagioclase  rocks ;  4,  Plagio- 
clase^  nepheline,  leucite  rocks ;  5,  Nepheline  rocks;  6,  Leucite 
rocks ;  7,  Non-felspathic  rocks  or  peridotites.  Each  of  these 
groups  was  subject  to  further  sub-division  according  to  the 
particular  rock-structure,  or  in  the  case  of  the  felspathic  rocks 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  quartz.  Like  Zirkel, 
Rosenbusch  g»ve  due  consideration  to  the  geological  age  of 
the  rocks^  as  the  older  and  the  younger  representatives  of  each 
group  were  handled  separately. 

The  optical  method  brought  to  such  a  high  point  by 
Rosenbusch  was  still  further  elaborated  by  Bertrand,  Klein, 
and  Lasaulx  in  memoirs  which  appeared  in  1878.  Schuster 
poved  in  the  following  year  that  the  felspars  which  had 
been  recognised  in  such  a  masterly  way  by  Tschermak  from 
their  composition  to  be  isomorphous  mixtures,  represented  a 
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series  of  closely-related  modifications  which  could  be  optically 

distinguished. 

In  addition  to  the  service  rendered  by  microscopic  methods 
in  facilitating  the  accurate  mineralogtcat  identification  of 
the  chief  constituents  of  rocks,  these  methods  disclosed  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  number  of  subordinate  minenl 
constituents  which  had  either  been  wholly  overlooked  by 
macroscopic  research  or  had  been  supposed  to  be  eztremely 
rare. 

To  mention  one  example,  augite  was  found  to  be  present  in 
granitei  porphyry,  rhyolite,  phonolite,  etc  This  discovery  was 
a  direct  contradiction  to  previous  teaching  that  certain  minerals 
could  not  exist,  in  association  with  each  other  in  the  same 
rock ;  amongst  other  couples  quartz  and  augite,  orthoclase  and 
augite,  leucite  and  plagtoclase,  had  been  said  to  be  mutually 
exclusive. 

Microscopical  research  made  it  possible  for  the  first  time 
to  attain  a  clear  conception  of  the  different  kinds  of  rock- 
structure.  The  composition  and  structure  of  the  ground-mass 
in  hemicrystalline  rocks  was  revealed,  and  new  light  was 
thrown  upon  characteristic  structures  of  glassy  rocks,  fluxion 
structure,  spherulitic  and  perlitic  structure.  Hence  with  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  the  origin  of  the  crystalline  rocks  began 
to  be  better  understood,  and  their  relations  to  the  group  of 
apparently  homogeneous  rocks. 

The  indifference  with  which  the  large  body  of  geologists 
had  long  viewed  the  microscopic  study  of  rocks  now  gave 
place  to  zealous  interest,  and  from  the  year  1870  the  very 
large  number  of  special  papers  that  were  devoted  to 
petrological  subjects  not  only  filled  Mineralogical  Joumalsi 
but  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  space  in  the  Journals  of 
Geological  Societies.  The  sudden  influx  of  new  literature  was 
unprecedented,  and  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  men- 
tion individual  papers  in  the  present  work.  Between  1870  and 
1880,  two-thirds  of  the  publications  on  microscopic  petro* 
graphy  belonged  to  Germany  and  Austria.  Amongst  British 
workers  Allport,  Rutley,  Houghton,  Bonney,  Archibald  Geikie, 
Teall,  Harker,  may  l)e  named ;  in  North  America  some  of  the 
pioneers  were  A.  Hague,  Whitman  Cross,  Iddings,  G.  H. 
Williams,  Wadsworth,  Lawson. 

The  results  of  these  researches  necessitated  many  changes  in 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  rock$,  and  in  no  group  was 
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the  influence  of  microscojiic  study  more  revolutionary  than 
in  that  of  the  massive  rocks.  Zirkel,  in  1866,  classified  the 
massive  crystalline  rocks  mainly  upon  the  basis  of  the  modi- 
fications of  felspar,  and  sub-divided  them  into  five  chief 
groups — orthoclase,  orthoclase  and  oligoclase,  nepheline  and 
leucite,  labradorite,  anorthite  rocks.  The  orthoclase  and 
oligoclase  group  was  sub-divided  into  rocks  containinL^  quartz 
and  rocks  without  quartz,  and  the  members  of  the  sub  groups 
were  further  distinguished  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
hornblende  or  augite,  or  of  different  modifications  of  felspar. 
The  geological  ai;e  and  the  structure  (granitic,  porphyritic, 
glassy)  afforded  additional  means  of  differentiation. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  that  attended  the  micro- 
scopic study  of  rocks,  certain  miiieral  elements  could  nut  be 
identified  by  the  finest  optical  methods,  and  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  combine  microscopic  and  chemical  investigations. 
Micro-chemical  methods  were  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  composition  of  minute  mineral  grains ;  excellent 
memoirs  dealing  with  this  branch  of  research  were  pu Wished 
by  Streng,  Boricky  (1877),  Behrens,  Haushofer  (1883-85),  and 
by  Klement  and  R^nard  (1885). 

Cordier  had  in  1815  introduced  a  mechanical  means  of 
separating  the  fine  particles  uf  mineral  uintter  by  reducing 
them  to  powder,  washing  the  powder  with  water,  and  allowing 
the  mineral  paiUcles  to  subside  according  to  their  respective 
specific  gravities.  An  additional  device  for  the  isolation  of 
the  fine  particles  was  communicated  in  1875  by  Fourjue, 
who  pulverised  specimens  of  the  Santorin  lava  and  then 
used  a  strong  electro-magnet  to  attract  the  mineral  particles 
containing  iron. 

A  more  signal  improvement  in  mechanical  means  of  isolation 
had  been  suggested  m  1862  by  Count  Schafifgotsch,  and 
afterwards  by  Church.  It  was  proposed  to  introduce  finely 
powdered  mineral  matter  into  a  saturated  chemical  solution, 
such  as  the  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium, 
prepared  by  Thoulet,  and  to  shake  the  mineral  powder  in 
the  solution,  so  that  the  particles  which  are  heavier  than  the 
solution  will  sink  to  the  bottom  while  the  lighter  particles  will 
float.  By  diluting  the  original  solution,  or  using  other  solu- 
tions of  given  density,  the  particles  can  be  obtained  successively 
according  to  their  specific  gravities.  Since  Thoulet  conducted 
his  experiments,  solutions  of  greater  density  have  been  pro< 
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posed  by  Klein,  Breon,  Rohrbach,  and  otberSi  and  have  been 
used  for  the  purposes  of  sej>aration. 

The  important  results  of  microscopical  and  micro-chemical 
search  were  incorporated  in  the  German  text-books  of  Lasaulx 
(1^75)  and  O.  I^ang  (1877);  while  the  admirable  work  of 
Rosenbusch  more  especially  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of 
petrography  in  other  countries.  In  France,  two  illustrious 
petrographers,  Fouque  and  Michel-L^vy,  adopted  the  improved 
methods  and  advanced  scientific  research  by  many  valuable 
contributions.  From  the  year  1873,  both  devoted  themselves 
to  the  artificial  preparation  of  silicates,  and  made  a  comparison 
of  the  artificial  products  with  the  natural  occurrences  in  rocks; 
while  I'ouque  developed  principally  the  crystallographical 
aspects  of  microscopic  investigations,  Michcl-L^vy  devoted 
himself  more  to  the  microscopic  study  of  the  petrographical 
relations.  In  1879,  their  conjoint  work  on  the  French  Eruptive 
Rockb  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  explanatory  text  to  the 
detailed  geological  map  of  L  raiice. 

In  this  work  MM.  Fouque  and  Michel -Levy  followed 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  Microscopic  Physiography  of 
Rosenbusch.  The  French  authors  distinguished  original  and 
secondary  minerals  in  rocks ;  the  former  are  said  to  be  present 
sometimes  as  essential,  sometimes  as  accessory  constituents; 
the  secondary  are  sub-divided  according  to  the  time  of  their 
generation  into  two  main  groups,  and  these  are  again  divided 
into  sub-groups.  The  rocks  are  classified  with  respect  to  their 
origin,  their  geological  age,  their  mineralogical  composition, 
and  their  structure.  The  massive  rocks  of  pre-Tertiary  epochs 
are  held  distinct  from  those  of  Tertiary  and  recent  ages,  and 
certain  differences  are  indicated  between  them.  MM.  Fouqud 
and  Michd-L^vy  recognise  two  leading  types  of  structure  among 
the  massive  crystalline  rocks,  the  granitoid  and  trachytoid; 
these  terms  almost  correspond  to  the  use  of  the  terms 
granular-crystalline,  and  porphyritic  in  the  works  of  the 
German  petrographers. 

The  French  authors  bring  into  preeminence  the  mutual 
development  attained  by  the  several  elements  in  the  rocks. 
Their  special  study  of  this  feature  has  led  them  to  believe 
that  many  massive  rocks  give  evidence  of  the  generation  of 
crystals  or  crystalline  material  in  successive  phases  of  consolida- 
tion. In  both  the  granitoid  and  trachytoid  types,  the  larger 
crystals  are  generated  during  the  first  phase  of  consolidation. 
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A  second  phase  of  consolidation  is  marked  by  the  generation 
of  smaller  crystals  of  roicrolites  or  a  mtcrolitic  ground-mass. 
The  development  of  crystallites  and  ground-mass  at  this  phase 
is  limited  to  trachytoid  rocks. 

In  the  case  of  granitoid  rocks  the  consolidation  is  complete 
at  the  close  of  the  second  stage,  but  in  the  case  of  trachytoid 
rocks  there  follows  still  a  third  phase  characterised  by  processes 
of  alteration  in  the  crystals  and  matrix  already  formed^  and  by 
the  constitution  of  a  micro-felsitic,  microlitic  or  glassy  ground- 
mass. 

For  the  identification  of  the  individual  rock-varieties  MM. 
Fouqu^  and  L^vy  regard  the  felspars  of  primary  import- 
ance ;  subordinate  means  of  identification  are  afforded  by  the 
magnesia  -  iron  silicates  (mica,  hornblende,  augite,  diallage, 
hypersthene,  peridote).  The  work  concludes  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  rock-forming  minerals.  In  France,  the 
Fouqu^-L^vy  system  has  held  an  authoritative  place  in  the 
teaching  of  petrography. 

A  second  edition  of  his  Mikroskopische  Physiographie  dtr 
petrographiuh  wichtigim  Mineraiien  was  produced  by  Rosen- 
bttsch  in  1S85.  Rpsenbusch  had  practically  re-written  this 
work,  and  made  it  an  exhaustive  compendium  of  all  the  results 
obtained  by  microscopical,  crystallographical,  and  micro- 
chemical  methods.  The  optical  phenomena  of  crystallography 
were  discussed  with  the  utmost  care.  In  the  first  eidition 
Rooenbusch  bad  advanced  microscopical  research  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  apparatus,  in  the  second  he  was  able  to  add 
many  valuable  mineralogical  results  of  the  improved  means  of 
research.  He  also  gave  full  and  precise  instructions  regarding 
the  use  of  the  microscopic  methods,  so  that  by  following  the 
directions  given  in  this  work  any  earnest  student  might  become 
a  proficient  crystallographer  and  mineralogist. 

In  1888,  Michel-LiSvy  and  Lacroix  published  Les  Minkraux 
des  Roches^  a  work  which  provides  an  excellent  general  account 
of  all  the  physical  and  optical  properties  of  rock-forming 
minerals,  and,  like  that  of  Rosenbusch,  gives  full  directions 
for  the  optical  examination  of  thin  sections,  and  for  all  micro- 
chemical  means  of  identifying  mineral  fragments.  The  French 
authors  relied  in  many  cases  on  the  crystallograpliical  investi- 
gations of  Desdoiseaux,  and  also  incorporated  many  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  Rosenbusch. 

Although  Sorby  had  been  the  great  pioneer  of  modern 
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petrography,  the  geologists  of  Great  Britain  were  not  to  the 
front  in  continuing  and  advancing  the  new  line  of  research. 
1 1  was  not  until  Zirkel  and  Roscnbusch  in  Germany,  and  Fouqu^, 
Michel-L^vy,  and  Lacroix  in  France,  had  elaborated  the  new 
system  of  research,  and  spread  its  teaching  in  the  universities 
by  their  text-hooks,  that  Great  Britain  took  a  more  animated 
part  in  the  pursuit  of  petrography. 

In  iS88,  Mr.  Frank  Rutley  pubhshed  a  book  on  Rock-forming 
Muicrah^  in  wlucii  lie  described  the  optical  and  chemical 
proi>cilies  dis[;layed  by  tl:c  diUcicni  minerals  on  microscopic 
investigation.  In  ihe  same  year  a  book  on  JjniislL  Fctrography 
was  published  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hairib  i  call.  The  chief  purpose  of 
ihc  handbook  was  to  bring  the  newest  methods  and  results 
of  petrulugical  research  within  the  reach  of  a  large  circle  of 
British  students  and  geologists.  The  work  deals  with  the 
eruptive  rocks  that  occur  in  Great  Britain;  it  begins  with  a 
lucid  discussion  of  ground-mass  and  the  rock  elements  that  can- 
not be  mineralogically  identified.  Frequent  reference  is  made 
to  the  investigations  of  Sorby  and  Vogelsang.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  eruptive  rocks  is  fully  treated,  having 
respect  to  the  researches  of  Bunsen.  In  discussing  rock- 
texture^  Mr.  Teall  attributes  great  importance  to  the  size  and 
development  of  the  individual  mineral  components.  The 
features  enumerated  as  valuable  for  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  rocks  are  (i)  the  chemical  composition,  (2)  the 
mineralogical  composition,  (3)  the  texture,  (4)  the  occurrence, 
(5)  the  origin,  (6)  the  geological  age,  (7)  the  locality.  As, 
however,  the  chemical  composition  cannot  be  judged  from  a 
hand-specimen,  Mr.  Teall  applies  the  mineralc^ical  composition 
as  the  primary  means  of  classification,  and  uses  texture  for  the 
differentiation  of  sub-groups.  The  work  concludes  with  very 
valuable  remarks  on  the  origin  and  the  metamorphoses  of  the 
crystalline  massive  rocks. 

During  the  same  year  Rosenbusch  published  a  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Mikroskopische  Physiographie  der  massigen  Gesieine. 
In  this  edition  he  entirely  withdrew  his  former  principle  of 
classifying  the  rocks  primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  mineralogi- 
cal composition.  Laying  down  as  a  fundamental  principle 
that  a  natural  classification  of  the  rocks  ought  to  reflect  the 
genetic  relations,  Rosenbusch  contended  that  rock-structure 
offered  the  most  reliable  basis  for  the  construction  of  a  natural 
system  of  the  massive  rocks.    He  pointed  out  that  the  struc- 
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ture  of  the  eruptive  rocks  is  dependent  upon  ihe  conditions  of 
their  geological  occurrence,  and  classified  them  accordinL;ly  in 
three  chief  groups:  deep-seated  or  "  plutonic  "  rocks,  imra- 
sive  or  *'dyke"  rocks,  and  eruptive  flows  or  "sheets."  This 
new  standpoint  assumed  by  Rosenbusch  re-acted  upon  tiie 
whole  newer  development  of  petrography.  By  subordinating 
in  his  new  system  all  considerations  of  the  chemical  and 
mineralogical  composition,  and  the  geological  age,  to  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  eruptive  rocks  in  nature,  Rosenbusch 
Femoved  as  it  were  the  final  judgment  of  petrography  from 
the  laboratory  to  the  field.  The  petrographer  was  made  to 
feel  that  the  microscope  and  chemical  re-agents  were  to  be 
regarded  as  aids  to  field  observations,  but  that  systematic 
interest  was  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  problems  dealing 
with  rock-structure  in  its  relation  to  particular  conditions  of 
stratigraphical  occurrence.  In  this  direction  original  research 
seemed  to  give  most  promise  of  enlightenment  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

Rosenbusch  introduced  a  number  of  new  descriptive  terms, 
e.g.,  holocrystalline,  hemicrystalline,  hypidioroorphic,  panidio- 
morphic,  etc,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  all  structural  modifi- 
cations with  scientific  accuracy.  According  to  Rosenbusch, 
the  deep<seated  eruptive  rocks  are  all  distinguished  by  holo- 
crystalline and  hypidiomorphic  granular  structure.  They  have 
originated*  at  great  depths  of  the  crust  by  slow  processes  of 
cooling  and  consolidation.  He  divides  them  into  sub-groups 
which  are  based  upon  the  presence  and  relative  amount  of 
quartz  and  felspar;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  Rosenbusch 
adopted  the  system  of  MM.  Fouqud  and  Michel-Levy. 

Rosenbusch  includes  in  his  group  of  intrusive  rocks  those 
eruptive  masses  which  occur  in  the  form  of  typical  dykes,  yet 
are  to  be  regarded  only  as  particular  fades  of  deep-seated 
eruptive  rocks^  and  may  probably  be  associated  with  the  latter 
in  their  genesis  and  their  distribution  in  the  crust  The  intru- 
sive group  is  sub-divided  into  three  series — ^a  granitic,  a 
syenitic,  and  a  dioritic,  whose  characteristic  types  of  structure 
are  quite  independent  of  their  mineralogical  composition. 

Porphyritic  structure  is  said  by  Rosenbusch  to  be  character- 
istic of  eruptive  sheets;  the  constituents  belong  to  at  least 
two  successive  generations.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
older  constituents  represented  by  the  larger  crystalline  ele- 
ments are  intra  telluric  in  origin,  and  may  have  formed  at 
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great  depths  previously  to  any  surface  eruption  of  the  magma; 
whereas  the  younger  and  minute  mineral  elements  probably 
originated  during  tlie  epoch  of  eruption.  With  the  outflow 
of  a  glowing  rock-magma  at  the  surface,  and  the  escape  of  the 
water  vapours,  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  rock-material 
is  changed.  The  structure  of  the  ground-mass  is  holocrystal- 
hne,  hemicrystalline  or  glassy,  according  to  the  more  rapid  or 
slower  cooling  of  the  magma. 

Rosenbusch  sub-divides  the  rocks  of  eruptive  flows  into 
paitzovolcanic  (porphyry,  [;Oiphyrite,  augite  porphyrite,  niela- 
phyre,  and  picrite  porphyrite)  and  neovokanic  (li[)arite,  trachyte, 
phonolile,  andesite,  basalt,  etc.).  Some  of  the  older  flows, 
such  as  the  diabase  porphyrite  and  picrite  porphyrite,  resemble 
granitic-por[)hyritic  intrusive  rocks  so  closely  tiiat  they  seeiu  to 
bear  the  same  relationship  to  them  which  the  typical  intrusive 
rocks  bear  to  the  plutonic  or  deep-seated  masses.  They  may 
be  distinguished  from  true  erupuve  Hows  by  the  absence  of 
tuffs. 

The  new  classificatory  scheme  of  Rosenbusch  showed  quite 
clearly  that  he  had  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  views  of 
MM.  Fouque  and  Michel- Ldvy,  and  these  two  French  petro- 
graphcrs  felt  it  incumbent  to  declare  the  position  they  assumed 
towards  it.  In  1889,  Michel- Levy  discussed  the  work  of 
Rosenbusch  in  a  special  memoir,  agreeing  with  many  of  its 
principles,  but  disputing  others.  Regarding  the  sub-division 
of  the  eruptive  rocks  into  deep-seated  masses,  intrusions, 
and  flows,  L^vy  points  out  that  the  intrusive  group  is  quite 
artificial  and  untenable,  as  intrusions  may  either  take  the 
form  of  narrow  vertical  dykes  or  almost  horizontal  sheets  or 
"sills."  He  also  contests  the  conclusion  of  Rosenbusch  that 
only  one  generation  of  the  crystalline  constituents  took  place 
in  the  deep-seated  rocks,  a  group  which  almost  precisely 
corresponded  with  the  granitoid  group  of  MM.  Fouqu^  and 
L^vy. 

In  Michel-Levy's  opinion,  the  geological  aspects  and  associa- 
tions of  the  eruptive  rocks,  as  well  as  the  geological  age,  have 
too  little  connection  with  the  structure  of  the  rocks  to  provide 
a  good  basis  of  classification.  Michel-L^vy  cites  cases  where 
rocks  belonging  to  the  "deep-seated  group"  of  Rosenbusch, 
e.g.^  granite,  ophite,  and  gabbro,  occur  in  the  form  of  eruptive 
sheets.  According  to  Michel-Ldvy,  the  different  types  of 
structure  in  eruptive  rocks  are  due  to  variations  of  tem[)erature 
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and  pressure,  and  the  saturation  of  the  magma  with  gases  and 
heated  vapours.  The  latter  play  the  chief  role  in  the  acid 
rocks,  producing  pegmatitic,  micro-pegmatttic,  and  other 
structural  types,  and  also  determining  a  definite  sequence  of 
eruption.  On  the  other  hand,  the  structure  of  the  basic  rocks 
depends  almost  exclusively  on  temperature,  /.c,  on  the  greater 
or  less  rapidity  of  the  process  of  cooling. 

After  this  adverse  criticism  of  the  classification  advanced  by 
Rosenbuschy  Michel-L^vy  proceeds  to  discuss  the  varieties 
of  rock-structure,  and  shows  the  frequent  agreement  between 
the  views  of  Rosenbusch  and  his  own ;  he  also  points  out 
that  the  differences  of  nomenclature  are  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  tries  to  bring  the  French  and  German  terminology 
into  harmony  by  means  of  a  list  of  synonyms.  In  most  cases, 
Michel-L6ry  ckdms  the  priority  for  his  own  terms. 

Only  a  few  minerals  come  into  question  in  the  composi- 
tion of  eruptive  rocks.  Fouqud  and  Michel-L^vy  had  classed 
these  minerals  a«i  original  and  secondary,  sub-dividing  the 
secondary  minerals  in  groups  corresponding  with  the  order  of 
formation.  According  to  Rosenbusch,  there  are  just  two 
fundamental  laws  controlling  the  order  of  formation — the  one, 
that  the  magma  is  always  more  acid  than  the  sum  of  the 
mineral  constituents  already  solidified  in  it;  and  the  other,  that 
the  separation  of  the  elements  which  occur  in  less  profusion 
has  generally  been  concluded  before  the  separation  of  the 
more  richly  distributed  elements  takes  place.  Michel-I^vy 
questions  the  correctness  of  these  laws,  and  makes  an  elaborate 
inquiry  into  the  order  of  separation  of  the  mineral  con* 
stituents.  He  devises  a  code  of  symbols  by  which  the 
structure,  composition,  and  genesis  of  the  massive  rocks  may 
be  represented  by  a  short  formula ;  and  finally  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  classification  and  the  nomenclature  of 
eruptive  rocks  must  be  kept  free  from  any  hypothesis  re- 
garding their  origin,  and  consequently  that  structure  and 
mineralogical  composition  form  the  only  basis  of  a  rational 
classification. 

Zirkel  assumed  a  similar  standpoint  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  LeMuch  der  Feirographie  (1893-94).  This  large  three- 
volume  work  is  the  only  complete  handbook  of  petrography. 
All  varieties  of  eruptive,  schistose,  and  sedimentary  rocks  are 
treated  according  to  their  macroscopic,  microscopic,  and 
chemical  constitution,  their  structure,  and  their  geological 
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occurrence  The  diction  is  dear,  the  previous  titerature  of 
petrography  has  been  completely  mastered,  and  its  results  are 
fully  incorporated,  the  historical  development  of  the  diflerent 
branches  of  the  study  being  carefully  indicated  throughout  the 
work.  The  lack  of  illustrations  has  been  deplored  by  many, 
but  the  addition  of  plates  would  have  rendered  the  work  mudi 
more  expensive. 

The  first  volume  begins  with  a  detailed  account  of  all 
methods  of  investigation  applied  in  modem  petrography. 
Rock-forming  minerals  are  then  described  according  to  their 
morphological,  optical,  physical,  and  chemical  properties  so 
far  as  these  are  important  for  petrography.  In  discussing  the 
structure  of  rocks,  Ztrkel  frequently  dissents  from  the 
terminology  of  Rosenbusch ;  at  the  same  time  he  endeavours 
to  establish  the  terms  which  had  been  applied  in  his  own 
text-book. 

The  special  petr<^raphical  part  of  the  work  starts  with  the 
treatment  of  the  massive  rocks  formed  by  the  cooling  and 
consolidation  of  molten  magmas.  The  geological  occurrence, 
the  composition,  the  macroscopical  and  microscopical  features 
of  their  structure,  are  elucidated  The  diflicult  questioos 
concerning  ground-masses  are  then  brought  forward,  and 
finally  the  laboratory  experiments  are  described  by  means  of 
which  chemists  and  geologists  have  tried  to  produce  difietent 
kinds  of  massive  rocks  artificially. 

Zirkel  contests  the  principle  of  classification  adopted  by 
Rosenbusch,  and  adduces  weighty  arguments  to  show  that  the 
group  of  'intrusive"  or  *'dyke"  rocks  is  intenable.  He 
adheres  to  the  principle  of  mineralogical  composition  as  the 
true  basis  of  classification,  and  draws  up  a  Classification  Table 
on  the  same  lines  as  he  had  followed  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  text'book.  Ztrkel's  sub-divisions  agree  in  many  respects 
with  those  of  Fouqu^  and  Michel-L67.  Taking  the  felspathic 
constituents  as  the  chief  standard,  Zirkel  distinguishes  two 
felspar-bearing  groups,  a  potash-felspar  group,  and  a  soda-time 
felspar  group;  also  a  third  group,  free  from  fdspar,  and 
comprising  the  nepheline^  leucite^  melilite  rocks. 

Like  Mtchel-L^vy,  ZiHcel  distinguishes  two  leading  typ^  d 
structure:  i,  uniformly  granular;  2,  porphyritic  and  glassy 
rocks.  Deep-seated  rocks  of  various  geological  ages  tielong  to 
the  granular  or  granitic  type;  while  eruptive  flows  may  be 
either  porphyritic  or  glassy,  and  they  may  be  sulHlividcil 
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according  to  age  as  pre-Tertiary  (Palaeo volcanic),  and  Tertiary 
and  Post- Tertiary  (Ncovolcanic). 

i'he  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  text-book  are  devoted 
to  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  individual  varieties  of 
massive  and  schistose  crystaUine  rocks  and  the  sedimentary 
rocks. 

Ziik-el  s  text-book  will  always  remain  a  fundamental  work 
in  petrogrn:»hy.  While  the  macroscopic  methods  of  the 
oldci  Lcachiii^;  are  still  predominant  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
work,  the  second  edition  is  at  once  a  frank  and  full 
acknowledgmeni  ot  ihc  pclrogiaphical  reform  necessitated  by 
microscopic  and  micro-chemical  methods,  ami  a  convincing 
witness  of  the  ra[)id  and  remarkable  success  which  had 
crowned  the  labours  of  petro^raphcrs  in  tiie  new  field  of 
research. 

DurinL,'  the  last  few  years  the  discrepancy  between  the  views 
of  Ziikel  and  kubcnbubch  has  increased.  Rosenbusch,  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  PhysiogtapJiic  dcf  massii^cn  Gesteine  (1896), 
and  also  in  his  Elemcttttnder  GesteinsleJuc  has  adhered 

to  the  standpoint  which  he  assumed  in  1888,  and  has  rejected 
Zirkel's  objections.  The  differences  between  the  two  leading 
German  petrographers  refer  in  no  sense,  however,  to  the 
niutliuds  of  investigation,  but  expressly  concern  the  inductive 
conclusions  at  whicli  they  have  arrived  regarding  the  genesis 
of  the  eruptive  rocks,  and  the  best  system  of  classification. 
The  rapid  progress  of  petrography  is  one  of  the  greatest 
accjuisitions  made  to  science  during  the  latter  lialf  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  has  elevated  petrography  to  the  rank 
of  a  thoroughly  established  branch  of  natural  philosophy. 

As  the  niicroscof)e  revealed  more  and  more  fully  the  fine 
structure  and  microscopic  elements  of  rocks,  the  traditional 
conceptions  of  geologists  regarding  the  origin  of  the  rocks 
were  gradually  undermined.  The  old  strife  between  Plutonists 
and  Neptunists  had  collapsed  when  the  Neptunists  admitted 
the  volcanic  origin  of  basalt  and  the  "trap"  series  of  rocks. 
The  handsome  monograph  published  by  C.  C.  von  Leon- 
hard  in  1832  had  con(  lusively  proved  the  agreement  of 
basalt  with  true  volcamc  rocks,  both  in  the  geological 
occurrence  of  the  basalt  and  in  the  lonlact  phenomena 
produced  at  its  margins.  Thanks  to  the  observations  of 
Humboldt,  Buch,  Poulett-Scrope  and  others,  not  only  was 
the  volcanic  origin  of  basalt,  trachyte,  trap,  porpiiyry,  niela- 
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phyre,  phonolite,  and  related  rocks  generally  recognised, 
but  also  Huttonian  views  respecting  the  plutonic  origin  of 
the  granite-grained  massive  rocks  became  more  widely 
accepted. 

Nevertheless,  new  objections  were  raised  against  the 
pyrogenctic  origin  of  the  granite-grained  rocks.  Keilhau 
asserted  in  his  work  on  the  "transitional  formations"  of 
Norway  that  the  granite  in  that  area  had  originated  from  the 
conversion  of  Hay  slates.  The  Munich  chemist,  Johann 
Fuchs,  in  ICS37  attacked  the  doctrine  of  pyrogenetic  origin  in 
a  series  of  papers  entitled  C^e/'cr  die  Theorien  der  Erde.  He 
pointed  out  that  fusion  experiments  had  never  succeeded  in 
reproducing  granitic  rock  artificially,  even  although  individual 
elements  of  the  rock  had  been  obtauied;  further,  minerals 
having  diflferent  melting-points  were  present  in  granite,  yet 
these  minerals  had  not  consolidated  from  the  magma  in  the 
order  that  corresponded  with  that  of  their  fusibility,  therefore 
he  argued  it  was  absolutely  erroneous  to  suppose  ihal  granitic 
rock  had  formed  merely  as  the  result  of  slow  cooling  and 
consolidation.  Fuchs  advanced  ilic  view  that  granite,  and  the 
granitoid  rocks  generally,  had  consolidated  Irom  an  amorphous 
magma  saturated  with  water. 

In  1845,  Schafhautl  succeeded  in  reproducing  quartz 
artificially  by  the  application  of  superheated  water  in  a  Papin 
crucible,  and  this  result  seemed  to  confirm  Fuchs'  views.  On 
the  other  hand,  Fournet,  in  1844  and  1847,  pointed  out  that 
there  were  certain  conditions  under  which  the  fusing-pomts  of 
substances  were  lowered  to  temperatures  much  below  the 
points  at  which  they  usually  solidified.  In  papers  written 
about  the  same  time,  Durocher,  referring  for  support  to 
Fournefs  Theory  of  surfusion^  supposes  a  mass  of  granite  to 
be  originally  a  homogeneous  magma,  which  can  remain  fluid 
until  the  fusion  temperature  of  felspar  is  almost  reached. 
At  about  1500'  C  the  separation  of  felspar,  quartz,  and 
mica  begins,  and  the  different  minerals  solidify  according  to 
their  tendency  to  crystallisation.  Durocher  thinks  the  later 
formation  of  quartz  crystals  might  in  this  way  be  explained^ 
since  felspar  passes  more  readily  than  quartz  from  the  viscous 
to  the  solid  state. 

Scheerer,  the  illustrious  chemist  and  geologist,  offered 
formidable  objections  to  the  purely  pyrogenetic  origin  of 
granite  in  a  memoir  published  in  the  Bulk  tin  of  the  French 
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Geological  Society  in  1847.  His  chief  arguments  were:  (i)  the 
occurrence  of  separated  quartz  ;  this,  according  to  Schcerer,  is 
impossible  in  the  case  of  consolidation  from  a  fluid  mixture  of 
silicates;  (2)  the  order  of  succession  in  the  separation  of 
felspar  and  quartz ;  Scheerer  ascribes  no  weight  to  Fournet's 
"surfusion"  theory,  which  supposes  that  quartz  can  remain 
longer  in  solution  than  the  more  easily  fusible  felspar,  as  this 
is  a  hypothesis  which  has  not  been  tested  experimentally  for 
silicate  mixtures  ;  (3)  the  presence  of  so-called  pyrognomic 
minerals  (orthite,  gadolinite),  whose  physical  properties  are 
altered  at  comparatively  low  temperatures. 

Scheerer  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  water  is  held 
in  chemical  combination  with  several  of  the  constituents  of 
granue.  This  water  he  reLTai  c*  d  as  originally  present  in  the 
mauiiia  from  which  the  gianite  .^>C)lldilied.  But  if  the  maLima, 
as  might  be  safely  assumed,  was  subjected  to  high  j^ressure, 
which  prevented  the  escape  of  the  superheated  water,  then 
very  probably  the  influence  of  the  water  might  enable  the 
granite  magma  to  remain  fluid  at  temperatures  much  lower 
than  would  be  the  case  under  the  influence  of  dry  heat. 
When  solidification  set  in,  the  minerals  with  the  strongest 
tendency  to  crystallise  were  the  first  to  separate  from,  the  pasty 
granite  mass,  and  the  water  concentrated  itself  in  the  remaining 
ground-mass,  which  always  became  more  acid,  and  owing  to 
the  superfluity  of  water  the  reparation  of  quartz  and  the 
pyrognomic  minerals  might  under  some  drcumstances  be 
suspended  until  the  temperature  of  the  mass  was  below  that 
of  a  red  heat 

Although  Durocher  still  upheld  the  pyrogenetic  origin  of 
granite  against  the  objections  raised  by  Scheerer,  the  hydato- 
pyrogenetic  or  aquo-igneous  doctrine  of  Scheerer  rapidly  gained 
ground  In  literature.  Probably  its  strongest  antagonist  was 
Bischof,  whose  explanation  of  the  origin  of  granite,  syenite, 
porphyry,  and  even  basalt,  showed  a  reversion  to  Neptunistic 
teaching.  In  the  second  volume  of  his  Physical  and  Chetnical 
Geology  (1851),  Bischof,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  rock* 
forming  minerals,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  except 
augite  and  leucite  could  take  origin  from  aqueous  solutions 
without  increased  temperature  and  under  normal  pressure, 
and  that  their  origin  from  fused  rock-masses  was  quite  excep- 
tional. Moreover,  the  resemblance  between  the  composition 
of  many  eruptive  rocks  and  that  of  certain  sedimentary  rocks 
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(slate,  greywncke),  as  well  as  the  interbedding  of  granite  with 
gneiss  and  sedimentary  schists,  led  Bischof  to  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  Keilhau  (1S25)  and  Virlet  d'Aoust  (1846),  that 
granite  and  syenite  represented  altered  clay  slates.  Diabase 
and  even  melaphyre  and  basalt  were  regarded  by  Bischof  as 
shales  and  clays,  poor  in  silica,  and  altered  by  the  agency  of 
water 

C.  W.  C.  Fuchs,  in  1S62,  supported  Bischof's  views  in  a 
valuable  treatise  on  the  mineralogical  and  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  granite  in  the  Harz  mountains.  He  regarded 
the  granite  as  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  sedimentary  grey- 
wacke  by  means  of  water,  homstonc  being  formed  in  the 
earlier  phases  of  alteration,  and  granite  during  the^  Uter 
phases ;  these  two  rocks  were  connected  by  a  transitional 
series  of  alteration  products. 

A  serious  objection  to  the  pyrogenetic  origin  of  granite  was 
advanced  by  H.  Ko  c  n  1S59.  He  showed  that  after  fusion 
quartz  passes  iiUo  an  amorphous  modification  of  Silica,  thereby 
clian-ing  its  specific  gravity  from  2.6  to  a.2.  As  the  quartz  in 
granite  and  granitoid  rocks  always  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
2.6,  it  seemed  impossible  to  suppose  it  had  merely  separated 
from  a  dry  fused  mass. 

The  aquo-igneous  origin  of  granite  suggested  by  Scheerer 
on  theoretical  grounds  was  soon  to  receive  an  experimental 
conformation.  Struck  by  the  peculiar  changes  which  sedi- 
mentary deposits  underwent  in  contact  with,  or  in  the  near 
vicinity  of,  eruptive  rocks,  Professor  Daubr^e  attempted  to 
show  that  neither  heat  alone,  as  Hutton  had  supposed,  nor 
vapours  and  gases  would  suffice  t6  call  forth  these  changes, 
but  that  superheated  water  under  great  pressure  was  the  most 
important  agent  in  the  metamorphism  of  rocks.  To  prove  this 
hypothesis,  Daubr^e  in  1857  conducted  a  series  of  very 
instructive  experiments.  A  glass  tube  partially  filled  with 
water,  and  hermetically  sealed  at  both  ends,  was  placed  in  a 
strong  iron  tube,  which  was  then  closed  and  exposed  to  a 
temperature  slightly  below  red  heat  After  a  few  days  the 
glass  tube  was  attacked;  in  parts  of  it  a  finely  laminated 
structure  was  induced,  and  the  whole  tube  was  transformed 
into  a  zeolitic  mineral,  in  virtue  of  the  removal  of  silica,  alumina 
and  soda,  and  the  addition  of  water.  Innumerable  small  crystals 
of  (luartz  formed;  microlites  and  diopside  crystallites  developed 
in  abundance  in  the  less  violently  attacked  parts  of  the  tube, 
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and  spherulitic  structure  was  present  in  some  places.  In  other 
experiments  where  Daubrt^e  applied  superheated  steam,  he 
obtained  orthoclasc  and  a  micaceous  substance.  These  ex- 
periments gave  convincing  evidence  that  the  constiluents  of 
granite  could  be  of  aquo  igneous  origin. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Daubree's  investigations,  Sorby 
was  engaged  in  microscopic  examination  of  thin  sections  of 
granite.  He  demonstrated,  in  185^,  iIjc  presence  of  water 
vesicles  in  (|uarlz,  and  (  cmk  luded  that  the  granite  magma  liad 
been  saturated  with  water  and  had  solidified  under  great  pres- 
surtr  at  a  temperature  not  above  a  dull  red  glow.  Delesse, 
in  1857,  drew  attention  u>  the  great  differenrxs  bcUveen  the 
phenomena  of  contact  metamorphism  produced  by  granite  and 
those  pri)duced  by  ki\ab,  and  arL^iicd  from  his  observations 
thai  ihc  granites  had  not  solidifin:  from  a  blate  of  dry  fusion, 
but  from  an  cinincntly  plastic  magma,  whose  plasticity  was  due 
to  the  prcsmcc  of  water  under  high  pressure.  The  theory  of 
the  aquo  igneous  origin  of  granite,  and  of  the  granite  grained 
massive  rocks  generally,  began  to  win  wider  credence  in  geo- 
logical circles. 

The  rapid  |)iogress  made  by  microscopic  research  after  the 
year  i860  entirely  disproved  all  theories  whicii  had  assumed 
an  aqueous  origin  for  porphyritic  rocks.  Examinauon  of 
thin  sections  showed  conclusively  that  basalt,  phonolite, 
trachyte,  porphyry,  etc.,  were  identical  in  internal  structure 
and  composition  with  true  volcanic  lavas.  Corroborative 
evidence  was  afforded  by  the  experimental  researches  which 
were  conducted,  more  especially  in  France,  Mth  such  eminent 
su(  cess.  'I'he  attemi)ts  to  reproduce  rock  lorniing  minerals 
artificially  proved  that  the  majority  of  the  constituents  in  the 
granitic  rocks,  such  as  (juartz,  orthxiase,  microcline,  potash 
mica,  tourniahne,  hoi  iiljlende,  could  be  solidified  from  fused 
materials  by  the  adnnxture  of  water  vapours,  chlorine,  and 
other  solvents,  whereas  the  minerals  occurring  in  volcanic 
and  porphyritic  rocks,  such  as  olivine,  augite,  enstatite, 
hypersthcne,  wollastonite,  the  plagioclase  varieties,  nielilite, 
nepheline,  leucite,  magnesia  mica,  garnet,  magnetite,  spinel, 
hiematite,  tridymite,  etc.,  could  solidify  from  a  state  of  dry 
fusion. 

In  the  year  1878,  the  efforts  of  Fout}ue  and  Michel- 1 ,(fvy  to 
reproduce  eruptive  rock  without  the  aid  of  superheated  waier 
were  at  last  successful.    The  chemical  elements  were  placed  in 
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a  platinum  crucible  and  fused ;  the  fused  mass  was  then  sub- 
jected for  forty-eight  hours  to  a  temperature  nearly  that  of  the 
fusing-point,  the  material  being  afterwards  allowed  to  cool 
slowly.  According  to  the  ingredients  that  were  introduced, 
consolidated  rock  material  agreed  completely  with  certain 
augite-andesites,  leucite  and  nepheline  rocks,  and  contained 
the  majority  of  the  minerals  composing  these  rocks  in  the 
form  of  well-developed  crystals. 

Inasmuch  as  these  important  results  showed  that  the  per- 
phyritic  series  of  rocks  could  origuiaie  merely  by  the  cooling 
of  a  molten  magma,  they  tended  to  widen  the  gulf  between 
the  porphyniic  and  ba>.alLic,  and  the  granite-qrained  series. 
Favour  was  given  to  Mutton's  assumption  that  the  latier  owed 
their  distinctive  characters  to  their  subterraneous  oi:l:i:i  under 
great  pressure,  and  the  lluUuniaii  coticeptioii  was  made  even 
more  emphatic  by  Rosenbusch  in  his  classification  of  1886. 
Further  confirmation  was  given  by  Gilbert's  description  of 
intrusive  masses  of  rock,  sc-called  "laccolitcs  '  (ante^  p.  274) 
between  sedimentary  strata  in  the  Henry  mountains ;  and  also 
by  Reyer's  investigations  on  massive  flows  and  local  differences 
in  the  mineralogical  composition  and  the  texture  of  the  con- 
solidated rock. 

After  the  principle  of  the  eruptive  origin  of  the  crystalline 
massive  rocks  had  been  firmly  established^  the  interest  of 
petrographers  was  directed  to  the  investigation  of  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  rock-magmas  and  the  processes  effecting 
their  consolidation.  The  chemistry  of  rocks  had  been  greatly 
advanced  by  the  researches  of  Abich,  Delesse,  Bischof, 
and  especially  by  Bunsen.  As  has  been  already  mentioned 
(ante,  p.  328),  Bunsen  concluded  from  his  examination  of  the 
igneous  rocks  of  Iceland  that  all  the  eruptive  rocks  of  that 
island  in  their  composition  presented  either  a  normal  trachyte 
magma  or  a  normal  pyroxene  magma,  or  a  mixture  of  these 
two  varieties  of  rock'magma  in  varying  proportions.  According 
to  Bunsen,  it  is  possible  by  means  of  a  simple  formula,  being 
given  the  amount  of  silica  present  in  such  a  mixed  rock,  to 
reckon  the  amount  of  the  normal  trachytic  and  normal  pyro- 
xenic  material  present  in  the  rock.  Streng,  Kjerulf,  and  others 
accepted  Bunsen's  conclusions  and  tried  to  apply  them  gene- 
rally to  all  eruptive  rocks. 

&irtorius  von  Waltershausen  explained  (1B53)  the  chemical 
difference  of  the  Iceland  eruptive  rocks,  not  upon  Bunsen's 
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theory  of  their  origin  from  two  di Ik  rent  siil)terranean  localities, 
but  upon  the  assumption  ol  tlien  oi  at  diik  i  tnt  depths  of 
the  crust  He  held  as  a  general  principle  IhaL  bublerranean 
magmas  are  distributed  in  the  crust  according  to  their  specific 
weight,  the  lighter  magmas  rich  in  silica  occupying  the  crust- 
cavities  in  the  higher  zones,  the  heavier  basic  magmas  occurring 
at  lower  horizons.  Durocher,  in  1857,  gave  a  similar  explana- 
tion of  the  chemical  and  mineralogical  diflferences  in  rock- 
magmas. 

On  the  other  hand,  Poulett^Scrope  (1325),  Darwin  (1844), 
and  Dana  (1849)  attributed  the  varieties  of  eruptive  rocks  to 
the  subsequent  division  and  differentiation  of  a  homogeneous 
primitive  magma.  Justus  Koth  (1S69)  also  regarded  all 
plutonic  rocks  as  having  been  derived  from  a  uniform 
primitive  magma,  and  explained  their  present  differences  of 
constitution  as  a  result  of  the  different  rates  of  cooling. 
Iddings  more  recently  remarked  on  the  fundamental  mineral- 
ogical affinity  of  the  different  rock  varieties  in  an  eruptive 
district,  and  compared  such  resemblances  with  the  blood 
relationships  of  organisms.  Although  most  geologists  at  the 
present  day  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  different  facies  of 
eruptive  rock  represent  portions  of  a  single  primitive  magma, 
there  is  still  great  variance  of  opinion  regarding  the  mode  of 
division  and  differentiation. 

The  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  Hall,  and  Bischof  showed 
that  by  means  of  regulating  the  process  of  cooling,  or  by 
the  application  of  different  degrees  of  pressure,  fused  silicate 
mixtures  could  be  obtained  in  glassy,  slaggy,  or  crystalline 
rock-form.  By  Daubrde's  experiments  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  conditions  requisite  for  the  artificial  reproduction  of 
granite-grained  eruptive  rocks  were  a  moderate  temperature 
and  the  presence  of  water  vapour.  Again,  the  experiments  of 
Fouque  and  L^vy  seemed  to  show  tliat  the  younger  eruptive 
flows  with  porphyritic  structure  had  solidified  slowly  from  an 
Igneous  magma.  It  has  proved  a  very  complex  and  difficult 
question  to  find  out  what  determines  the  particular  sequence* 
in  which  the  rock-forming  minerals  separate  from  a  viscous 
magma.  Fournet  and  Bunsen  showed  that  the  minerals  by 
no  means  separated  from  the  magma  in  the  order  of  their 
fusing-points.  After  various  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  by 
direct  methods,  it  was  then  approached  indirectly:  keeping  in* 
view  the  essential  constituents  of  any  particular  rock,  attempts 
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were  made  to  separate  from  them  any  mineral  elements  which 
were  foreign  to  the  rock,  or  had  come  into  the  magma  before 
it  solidified,  and  also  all  secondary  elements  which  had  formed 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  rock  during  the  processes  of 
internal  decomposition  or  interaction. 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  this  field  of  research  by 
Roth,  Bischof,  Delesse,  Zirkel,  Broegger,  and  Iddings. 

Certain  principles  are  usually  inculcated  regarding  the 
sequence  in  which  the  minerals  take  origin  during  the  passage 
of  a  magma  from  the  viscous  to  the  solid  state,  but  the  prin- 
ciples are  by  no  means  always  applicable,  and  have  therefore 
frequently  been  contested.  Minerals  which  have  crystallised 
with  the  most  complete  and  perfect  form  have  usually  been 
regarded  as  the  first-formed,  while  those  which  appear  to 
have  been  checked  in  their  proper  development  by  others, 
have  been  regarded  as  of  later  formation.  Again,  minerals 
that  are  enclosed  within  other  minerals  are  usually  taken  to 
be  older  th^n  the  enveloping  material,  yet  cases  are  cited 
where  they  are  really  younger,  having  separated  out  from  a 
portion  of  the  magma  enclosed  within  the  developing  mineral. 
Minerals  without  any  inclusions  for  the  most  part  belong  to 
the  first  generation  of  solid  material.  If  two  minerals  occur 
as  intergrowths  with  one  another,  contemporaneous  generation 
is  indicated.  In  rocks  with  porphyritic  structure  the  larger 
mineral  forms  are  as  a  rule  older  than  the  ground-mass. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  these  principles  that  Fouqu6 
and  Michel-L^vy  first  distinguished  different  generations  of 
minerals,  and  used  the  number  of  the  mineral  generations  as  a 
distinguishing  feature  between  rocks  of  granitic  and  porphyritic 
structure.  Through  a  large  number  of  individual  observations 
it  has  been  possible  to  determine  genetic  series  for  the  rock* 
forming  minerals.  Certain  minerals,  such  as  magnetite, 
titantte^  rutile,  apatite,  zircon,  spinel,  olivine,  belong  generally 
to  the  earliest  products  of  separation,  preceding  the  augites, 
hornblendes,  felspars,  and  quartz.  Rosenbusch  holds  the 
opinion  that  in  the  deep-seated  rocks^  at  any  one  interval  of 
time,  there  is  only  one  kind  of  mineral  separated  from  the 
magma.  The  periods  of  formation  for  the  different  constituents 
succeed  each  other  so  that  either  those  of  one  kind  do  not  form 
until  the  complete  separation  of  the  preceding  kind;  or  much 
more  frequently,  a  younger  constituent  in  order  of  separa- 
tion begins  to  form  a  certain  time  before  the  completion  of  the 
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next  oldest  constituent.  In  general,  solidification  begins  with 
the  crystallisation  of  the  ores  and  accessory  constituents,  then 
follows  the  formation  of  the  coloured  silicates  (oli vine,. mica, 
augite,  hornblende,  etc.),  then  that  of  the  felspathic  minerals, 
and  finally  that  of  free  silica.  In  the  rocks  of  eruptive  flows 
the  more  basic  constituents  crystallise  out  before  the  less  basic, 
so  that  at  any  period  during  the  consolidation  the  sum  of  the 
constituents  already  crystallised  out  from  the  magma  is  more 
basic  than  the  remaining  portion  of  the  magma,  Mr.  Teall 
assumes  that  in  the  rocks  with  a  large  or  medium  amount  of 
silica,  the  dissolved  constituents  represent  a  socalled  "eu« 
tectic''  mixture,  and  as  such  can  remain  unchanged  at  a 
temperature  which  is  below  their  melting-point  But  if  they 
do  not  occur  in  the  definite  eutectic  relations,  the  overplus 
of  substances  continues  to  separate  out  until  the  eutectic 
mixture  is  attained. 

In  an  important  memoir  (1S87)  on  the  crystallisation  of 
igneous  rocks,  Lagorio  classified  the  porphyritic  flows  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  silica  in  five  grades,  and  gave  the  results 
of  chemical  analyses  of  the  ground-mass.  He  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  separation  of  the  minerals  in  an  eruptive 
magma  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  magma,  as  well  as  on  the  affinities  and  internal  move- 
ments within  the  mass;  whereas  pressure  and  high  temperature 
exert  only  a  subordinate  influence. 

Iddings  in  1889,  in  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  expressed 
views  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  Lagorio,  but 
ascribed  greater  importance  to  the  influences  of  pressure  and 
temperature  in  regulating  the  rate  and  processes  of  cooling ; 
he  thinks  the  local  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature 
mainly  determine  the  structural  difierences  which  often  exist 
at  different  portions  of  a  continuous  mass  of  eruptive  rock, 
and  explain  why  a  superficial  portion  may  display  porphyritic 
structure  while  the  deep-seated  portion  is  granite-grained. 

There  are  abundant  examples  of  transitional  rock-varieties 
in  eruptive  bosses  and  sheets.  As  far  back  as  1852,  Delesse 
showed  that  the  Ballon  d' Alsace  in  the  Vosges  mountains 
consists  of  hornblendic  granite  in  its  central  portion  and  its 
summit,  but  towards  its  peripheral  portions  prtsses  into  syenite 
and  finally  into  diorite.  More  recently,  in  1887,  similar  facts 
were  demonstrated  by  Batrois  in  his  brilliant  account  of  the 
eruptive  rocks  in  Brittany.   The  researches  of  Barrois  have 
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already  become  classic ;  generally  speaking,  they  go  to  show 
that  the  mineralogical  character  of  the  stratified  rocks  as 
affecting  the  conduction  of  heat  and  the  relative  pressures 
between  the  bedded  rocks  and  the  intruded  igneous  rock- 
material,  influenced  the  subsequent  processes  of  consolidation 
in  the  latter,  and  determined  the  orientation  of  crystals  and 
the  modifications  of  structure. 

In  many  active  and  extinct  volcanoes,  it  would  appear  that 
the  character  of  the  ejected  rock-material  gradually  alters  with 
each  successive  eruption,  so  that  the  first  and  the  last  products 
of  eruption  represent  the  extremes  of  a  petrographical  series. 
In  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Baron  von 
Richthofen  (1868)  recognised  a  definite  sequence  of  propy- 
lite,  andesite,  trachyte,  rhyolite,  and  basalt,  and  his  observa- 
tions have  since  been  confirmed  by  American  geologists.  The 
more  recent  works  of  Professor  Broegger  on  the  eruptive  dis- 
trict of  Southern  Norway  have  extended  the  observations  so 
ably  initiated  by  Baron  von  Richthofen.  Professor  Broegger 
has  given  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  eruptive  rocks  in 
that  district  with  respect  to  their  mineralogical,  structural, 
and  chemical  constitution,  their  geological  occurrence,  their 
eruptive  sequence,  the  division  and  differentiation  of  the 
original  magma. 

In  the  year  1890,  Professor  Broegger  contributed  a  paper 
to  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Krysiallcgraphie  und  Mineralogie^  in 
which  he  sub-divided  the  eruptive  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Christiania  into  two  chief  series,  an  older  and  a  younger, 
the  younger  containing  only  basic  intrusive  rocks  (diabases), 
the  older  comprising  very  different  acid  and  basic  rocks,  which 
may  be  again  sub-divided  into  five  groups  according  to  their 
mineralogical  and  chemical  composition.  All  the  products  of 
this  older  group  form  a  transitional  series  of  rocks  passing 
petrographically  into  one  another,  and  closely  related  chemi- 
cally. They  hnve  clearly  proceeded  from  an  originally  con- 
tinuous molten  mass  which  has  been  segmented,  and  has 
undergone  differentiation  into  several  rock-types.  The  oldest 
members  of  the  genetic  series  are  basic,  the  youngest  strongly 
acid.  In  the  opinion  of  Broegger,  the  original  magma  was  an 
aquo-igneous  solution  of  silicates,  and  rich  in  soda.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Devonian  epoch,  the  first  fissure  eruptions 
took  place,  the  magma  being  still  fairly  basic,  and  these  were 
succeeded  from  time  to  time  by  outbreaks  of  increasingly  acid 
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magma.  The  various  magmas  solidified  sometimes  under- 
ground as  laccolttes,  sometimes  as  dykes,  sometimes  as  super- 
ficial flows,  and  induced  contact-metamorphism  of  diverse 
characters.  Broegger  could  not  determine  any  definite 
sequence  in  the  separation  of  the  component  minerals,  but 
was  able  to  add  many  observations  bearing  upon  this  point. 

A  later  publication  by  the  same  author  is  entitled 
Eruptive  Rocks  of  the  Chrisiiania  District^  and  comprises  two 
volumes.  The  first,  published  in  1S94,  is  devoted  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Grorudite  •  Tinguaite  series.  Broegger  thinks 
these  take  an  intermediate  position  between  deep-seated  bosses 
and  eruptive  flows,  and  represent  members  of  a  connected 
series  of  protrusions  from  the  same  magma,  which  either 
solidified  underground  in  massive  form  or  occupied  crust- 
fissures. 

The  second  volume,  published  in  1895,  instituted  a  com- 
parison between  the  succession  of  eruptive  rocks  in  the 
Christiania  district  and  that  in  the  eruptive  district  of  Monzoni 
and  Predazzo  in  South  Tyrol.  On  the  basis  of  his  own 
observations  in  both  districts,  Broegger  explains  the  famous 
Triassic  monzonite,  granite,  and  hypersthenite  as  deep-seated 
laccolitic  expansions  of  the  eruptive  flows  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood (melaphyre,  aiigite,  porphyrite,  nu  l  i)lagioclase 
porphyrite),  and  views  them  as  a  series  of  differentiations 
from  an  originally  uniform  magma,  analogous  with  the  differ- 
entiations presentednn  the  Christiania  district. 

From  the  foregoing  pages  it  is  apparent  that  Rosenbusch, 
Broegger,  Iddings,  Williams,  and  others  are  inclined  to 
minimise  the  petrographical  contrast  between  the  so-called 
plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  to  recognise  in  underground 
and  superficial  occurrences  of  eruptive  rock  only  different 
facies  of  the  same  magma,  consolidated  under  different  con 
ditions.  On  the  other  hand,  Zirkel  (1893)  strongly  emphasised 
the  differences  between  the  granitic,  deep-seated  rocks  and  the 
porphyritic  or  glassy  flows,  and  brings  forward  many  objections 
to  the  laws  enunciated  by  Rosenbusch  regarding  the  succes- 
sive separation  of  minerals  from  fused  masses.  In  general, 
petrographers  may  be  said  to  be  still  actively  investigating  the 
ground-masses,  in  the  study  of  which  there  are  many  problems 
awaiting  solution. 

Microscopic  researches  have  fully  elucidated  the  composition 
and  the  origin  of  the  sedimentary  strata.    There  is  no  longer 
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any  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  derivation  of  the  rock- 
material  composing  stratified  deposits-^on  the  one  hand  from 
the  fragmented  and  finely  triturated  products  of  surface  denuda- 
tion or  from  the  chemical  activities  of  infiltrating  water  in  the 
crust,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  accumulation  of  organic  de- 
posits. But  the  origin  of  gneisses  and  the  crystalline  schists  is 
still  shrouded  in  mystery;  much  is  known,  but  far  more  remains 
to  be  discovered.  These  rocks  used  to  be  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  rock-formation  of  the  sedimentary  succession; 
the  lowest  member  of  the  group  being  usually  gneiss  or  coarsely 
foliated  and  banded  granitic  rock,  and  the  uppermost  usually 
phyllite  or  finely  foliated  lustrous,  slaty  rock.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  three  leading  hypotheses  were  promulgated  in  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  these  rocks.  One  theory  (supported  by 
Bufibn,  Breislak,  and  others)  r^arded  the  gneisses  and  the 
crystalline  schists  as  the  fundamental  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust, 
the  product  of  the  first  co!isolidation  of  molten  rock  material 
on  the  cooling  surface  of  the  earth;  the  Wernerian  theory 
represented  them  as  the  oldest  chemical  precipitates  from  the 
primaeval  aqueous  envelope  of  the  earth,  possessing  a  crystalline 
texture  in  virtue  of  the  high  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface 
in  the  primaeval  epoch;  Hutton  r^arded  them  as  normal 
sedimentary  deposits,  not  necessarily  of  the  primaeval  epoch, 
which  had  been  carried  to  greater  depths  in  the  crust  after 
their  deposition,  and  there  been  melted,  metamorphosed,  and 
rendered  crystalline  by  the  combined  influence  of  the  earth's 
internal  heat  and  enormous  crust-pressure.  In  his  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  of  dynamic  agencies  to  rock-deformation. 
Mutton  was  far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
nineteenth  century  was  well  advanced  before  Darwin,  Poulett- 
Scrope,  Sharpe,  and  a  few  of  the  keenest  obs  t\  crs  began  to 
apply  the  principle  of  dynamic  agencies  of  detormation  in  the 
earth's  crust.  Px-roldingen  explained  gneiss  as  regenerated 
granite.  Alilvnigli  with  certain  modifications,  each  of  these 
hypotheses  claims  supporters  at  the  present  day. 

In  1S22  Ami  Boue,  in  his  geognostic  description  of  Scotland, 
modified  the  Iluttonian  hypothesis  in  so  tar  as  he  thought  that 
in  addition  to  sul  terranean  heat  and  pressure,  the  action  of 
vapours  and  gases  had  played  a  part  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
sedimentary  deposits  to  crystalline  rock.  The  Norwegian 
geologist.  Keilliau,  in  the  following  year  advanced  his  view 
that  a  foliated  structure  bad  been  superinduced  upon  crystal- 
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line  schists,  in  common  with  most  of  the  older  massive  rocks, 
the  agency  of  water,  without  the  aid  either  of  pressure  or  of 
ipcreased  temperature.  During  the  years  1826-28,  Studer  and 
£lie  de  Beaumont  made  the  observation  in  the  Swiss  and 
Savoy  Alps  that  gneiss  and  micaceous  schists  repose  upon 
unaltered  sedimentary  strata,  and  that  in  certain  crystalline 
schists  fossils  are  present  which  prove  them  to  belong  to 
relatively  young  geological  epochs.  This  discovery  was  a  very 
great  blow  to  the  geologists  who  upheld  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Archaean  or  pre-Cambrian  age  of  all  gneisses  and  schists. 
Stttder  suggested  some  time  later  (1855)  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  these  schists  had  proceeded  not  outward  from  the  lower 
horizons  to  the  upper,  but  possibly  inward  from  younger  and 
outer  horizons  of  rock  to  deeper  crust-levels.  Hoffmann,  who  had 
in  1830  observed  crystalline  schists  interbedded  with  conglomer- 
ates and  coarse  grits  of  the  ^'transitional"  series,  advocated  the 
view  that  the  stratified  grits  and  conglomerates  represented  un- 
altered patches,  and  the  gneiss  and  schists  represented  altered 
portions  of  one  and  the  same  geological  formation. 

Lyell  accepted  the  Huttonian  hypothesis  In  its  essential 
features,  and  the  wide  circulation  of  his  principles  gave 
Mutton's  teaching  greater  currency  abroad.  In  addition  to 
heat  and  pressure,  Lyell  thought  electrical  and  other  agencies 
might  have  combined  to  render  the  sedimentary  structures 
semi-fluid,  the  rock  material  having  then  been  re-arranged; 
traces  of  organisms  disappeared,  but  the  bedding-planes  for 
the  most  part  persisted.  Lyell  taught  that  gneiss  and  micaceous 
schist  represented  sandstones  which  had  been  altered  by  contact 
with  eruptive  rocks,  argillaceous  schists  had  been  originally 
shales,  and  marble  represented  limestone  that  had  been 
rendered  crystalline.  In  accordance  with  the  Huttonian 
doctrine  that  the  high  temperature  had  acted  outward  through 
the  crust,  the  lowest  schists  and  gneisses  were  said  by  Lyell 
to  be  those  which  had  suffered  the  greatest  degree  of  meta- 
morphism.  At  the  same  time,  under  certain  circumstances 
comparatively  young  deposits  might  be  metamorphosed,  and  it 
could  by  no  means  be  assumed  that  all  crystalline  schists  must 
belong  to  the  fundamental  or  Archaean  rocks.  It  was  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  who  gave  to  the  group  of  gneiss  and  crystalline 
schists  the  name  of  "  metamorphic  **  rock,  and  the  name  was 
rapidly  adopted  in  the  special  literature  of  geology  and  in 
text-books. 

23 
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Elie  de  Beaumont  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  contrast 
between  widespread  or  normal  metamorphism  and  the  contact 
inetamorphism  which  was  limited  to  smaller  zones  of  rock,  and 
especially  to  the  contiguous  parts  of  eruptive  and  sedimentary 
rocks.  Daubr^e  afterwards  applied  the  term  of  regional  meta- 
morphism to  distinguish  these  processes  which  had  acted 
throughout  vast  regions  of  the  crust  and  altered  thick  forma- 
tions of  rock. 

One  of  the  extreme  Neptunists  was  Johann  f  uchs,  who 
explained  the  crystalline  schists,  gneiss,  granitic  and  potphy* 
ritic  rocks  as  segregation  products  from  a  watery  or  pasty 
material.  The  American  geologist,  Professor  Dana,  in  1843 
thought  that  the  Huttonian  doctrine  did  not  attach  sufficient 
importance  to  the  agency  of  heated  water  in  effectiiic^  rock- 
metamorphism*  He  compared  gneiss  with  volcanic  tufis^  and 
held  the  opinion  that  during  invasions  of  granitic  magma  into 
the  upper  zones  of  the  crust  a  granitic  ash  also  escaped,  and 
under  the  influence  of  superheated  water  became  caked  and 
cemented  into  the  form  of  gneissose  and  schistose  rocks. 
J.  Bischofy  in  several  papers  published  between  the  years  1847 
and  1354,  agreed  with  Keiihau  in  assuming  that  the  oldest 
sediments  were  for  a  long  time  supersaturated  with  water,  and 
that  chemical  changes  had  slowly  altered  their  constitution, 
converting  argillaceous  sediments  first  into  clay-slate,  and  by 
continuance  of  the  chemical  processes  into  micaceous  schists. 

Scheerer  contributed  in  1S47  a  suggestive  paper  on  the 
origin  of  gneiss,  in  which  he  took  the  standpoint  that  it  might 
be  produced  in  various  ways  and  from  various  rocks.  He 
explained  the  gneiss  of  the  £rz  mountains  as  a  rock  that  had 
been  metamorphosed  from  sedimentary  strata  in  stiu,  whereas 
the  red  gneiss  during  the  time  of  its  metamorphism  had  undei- 
gone  flow  movements  comparable  to  those  of  an  enspdve 
magma.  Again,  in  many  cases  gneiss  was  a  fundamental 
Archsean  rock  representing  a  portion  of  the  primaeval  crust  of 
the  earth.  Cotta  also  thought  that  most  gneiss  had  formed 
part  of  the  original  crust,  but  he  regarded  the  crystalline 
schists  as  the  culminating  result  of  a  process  of  metamorphism 
undergone  by  all  sedimentary  rocks  which  had  already  been, 
or  were  now  in  process  of  being,  covered  by  a  thick  mantle  of 
younger  deposits.  The  change,  he  thought,  had  been  effected 
by  heat  and  pressure,  possibly  in  combination  with  water ;  and 
although  the  crystalline  schists  were  in  many  places  now  ex- 
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posed  at  the  surface,  they  must  have  been  subsequently  elevated 
to  that  positioni  and  the  superincumbent  rocks  have  been  re- 
moved by  denudation.  Naumann  supported  the  view  that 
most  gneiss  and  crystalline  schists  represented  the  oldest 
rock-sedi meats,  but  he  agreed  with  Poulett-Scrope,  Darwin, 
FouriK't,  Cotta,  and  others  that  many  gneisses  had  been  pro- 
duced ])>'  the  deformation  of  eruptive  rocks,  and  those  might 
be  of  different  ages.  A  similar  standpoint  was  aftemvards  taken 
by  Kjerulf  and  by  Lehmann,  the  author  of  an  excellent  work 
(1884)  on  the  ancient  crystalline  schists,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  £rz  mountains,  Fichtel 
mountains,  the  mountains  of  Saxony  and  of  the  Bavarian  and 
Bohemian  frontiers. 

Delesse  in  1861  declared  himself  an  adherent  of  the  meta- 
morphic doctrines,  and  ascribed  rock-metamorphism  to  high 
temperature,  water,  pressure,  and  molecular  movements.  In  his 
opinion,  after  the  first  crust  formed  on  the  cooled  surface  of  the 
earth-magma,  it  was  violently  attacked  by  the  action  of  the  con- 
densed vapours  and  afforded  material  for  a  great  accumulation 
of  sediments.  The  metamorphism  of  these  oldest  sediments 
produced  gneiss  and  the  crystalline  schists,  and  these  could 
again  become  plastic  and  be  transformed  into  plutonic  rocks. 
Thus  Delesse  assumed  the  deep^eated  granite  series  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  re-melting  and  re-solidifying  of  meta- 
morphosed sediments.  He  was  supported  in  this  view  by 
Daubr^  {tS$j).  According  to  Daubrde,  the  first-formed  crust 
was  saturated  with  the  water  of  the  primitive  ocean,  and  the 
mineral  constituents  of  gneiss  and  the  oldest  crystalline  schists 
separated  out  from  a  pulpy,  softened  mass.  The  younger  schists 
(chlorite  schist,  mica  schist,  phyllite)  of  the  primaeval  mountain- 
systems  were  thought  by  Daubr^e  to  be  pre-Cambrian  deposits 
metamorphosed  by  pressure  and  superheated  water.  The  meta- 
morphism of  the  younger  Alpine  schists  was  also  referred  by 
Daubr^e  to  the  same  influences. 

Sterry  Hunt  similarly  held  that  the  crystalline  schists  re- 
presented the  earliest  chemical  deposits.  He  thought  they 
owed  their  planes  of  schistosity  to  the  contemporaneous  effect 
of  intense  heat  combined  with  the  action  of  water  and  pressure. 
He  tried  to  elucidate  the  chemical  processes  of  sei)aration, 
to  determine  an  order  of  deposition,  and  even  to  demon- 
strate that  the  eruptive  rocks  were  also  metamorphosed 
sediments,  which  after  having  been  made  plastic  penetrated 
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the  sediments  above  and  assumed  the  form  of  eruptive  massive 

protrusions. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  micaceous  schist  led  Sorby 
(1856)  to  the  assumption  that  it  had  originally  been  a  shale 
and  had  been  altered  probably  by  means  of  water»  a  high 
temperature,  and  crust  pressure.  He  regarded  the  foliated 
structure  as  a  result  of  mechanical  pressure.  Hitchcock,  in 
i86iy  also  emphasised  the  action  of  mechanical  strains. 

Sir  William  Logan's  discovery,  in  1867,  of  the  thick  series 
of  gneisses  and  schists  forming  the  floor  of  the  sedimentary 
succession  in  Labrador  and  Dtnada,  gave  for  a  time  additional 
support  to  the  view  of  the  Archaean  age  of  all  metamorphic 
rocks;  but  every  year  stratigraphical  researches  were  bringing 
new  facts  to  light  which  could  not  harmonise  with  this  simpler 
view  of  one  primaeval  epoch  of  formation  for  the  aystalline 
foliated  rocks. 

Zirkel,  in  1866,  made  a  complete  resumi  of  the  literature  on 
the  subject  of  the  metamorphic  gneiss,  and  after  a  careful 
criticism  of  the  facts  and  arguments^  concluded  that  there  is 
probably  an  original  gneiss  and  a  metamorphic  gneiss.  Water 
and  the  plastic  magma  have  participated  in  the  formation  of 
the  former ;  it  formed  the  first  solid  crust,  and  could,  under 
certain  circumstances,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
granite,  partake  of  its  eruptive  character.  Gneiss  has  either 
taken  origin  from  shales  and  grits  by  contact  metamorphism 
in  the  presence  of  heated  water,  or  has  arisen  from  the  sub* 
terranean  transformation  of  sedimentary  strata  by  means  of 
some  simple  processes  of  water-permeation,  which  have  so  far 
eluded  discovery.  Zirkel  also  explains  the  origin  of  granultte 
and  the  other  crystalline  schists  upon  principles  of  water- 
permeation,  but  he  regards  micaceous  and  cbloritic  schists 
and  phyllites  as  metamorphosed  sediments. 

Lossen  initiated  a  new  departure  in  the  investigation  of 
the  metamorphic  group,  in  so  far  as  he  succeeded  in  impressing 
geologists  with  the  high  value  of  accurate  field  investigations 
in  assisting  the  solution  of  some  of  the  intricate  problems 
of  metamon)hism.  During  his  examination  of  the  Taunus 
mountains  (18.67),  Lossen  formed  the  opinion  that  most  of 
the  crystalline  schists  had  originated  as  sedimentary  strata 
containing  a  large  amount  of  interstitial  water,  and  had  been 
cleaved  and  altered  by  the  action  of  strong  dynamic  pressures 
during  the  mountain-making  movements.    Gneiss  and  mica 
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schists  had  been,  he  thought,  parts  of  the  original  granitic 
crust  of  consolidation,  which  had  been  similarly  converted 
by  pressure-metamorphism  into  banded,  foliated,  and  cleaved 
rock-facies.  Lossen  subsequently  examined  and  mapped  the 
Harz  mountains  geologically,  and  found  further  confirmation 
of  his  theory  of  "dislocation  metamorphism."  He  demon- 
strated in  the  Harz  mountains  that  the  same  rocks  which 
extended  over  wide  regions  as  ordinary  shaly  sediments  could 
be  traced  into  a  zone  of  crust  disturbance,  where  they  became 
crystalline  and  schistose,  and  were  split  by  planes  of  cleavage 
siipLiinduccd  upon  the  rock-strata  at  various  angles  with  the 
planes  of  slralitication.  Although  Lossen's  work  threw  a  new 
interest  into  phenomena  of  cleavage,  the  presence  of  cleavage- 
planes  had  long  been  known  in  certain  rocks.  As  far  back 
as  the  eighteenth  century,  Lasius  and  A^oigt  had  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  difference  between  the  planes  of  stratification 
and  planes  of  cleavage,  but  could  not  find  any  explanation. 
Sedgwick  (1822  and  1835)  suggested  that  the  cleavage  of  rocks 
might  be  due  to  the  action  of  polar  forces  along  a  definite 
direction,  causing  orientation  of  crystals  in  that  direction. 
J.  Phillips,  in  1843,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
pointed  out  the  deformation  of  fossils  in  cleaved  rocks,  and 
thought  cleavage  was  the  result  of  a  slow  creep  of  the  minute 
rock  particles  in  a  definite  direction.  An  important  observa- 
tion was  made  by  the  brothers  Rogers,  who  showed,  in  1837, 
that  the  cleavage-planes  in  the  Alleghany  mountains  extended 
parallel  with  the  main  axis  of  upheaval  of  this  mountain 
system,  but  in  explanation  they  accepted  Sedgwick's  theory 
of  polar  attraction. 

Almost  simultaneously,  the  action  of  lateral  pressure  was 
suggested  by  two  observers:  in  1846  by  Baur,  an  overseer 
of  mines  in  Eschweiler,  who  explained  the  cleavage  of  the 
greywackes  in  the  Rhine  Province  by  this  means;  and 
in  1847  by  D.  Sharpe.  Sorby  in  1853  made  pressure 
experiments,  and  succeeded  in  reproducing  cleavage  arti- 
ficially in  different  kinds  of  rock.  His  results  were  sup- 
ported by  the  later  experiments  of  Tyndall  (1856)  and 
Daubrc'C  (1861), 

When,  therefore,  Lossen  from  his  actual  field  observations 
drew  the  important  conclusion  that  crust  disturbance  had  been 
the  chief  agent  in  effecting  cleavage  metamorphism,  he  was  in 
a  position  to  refer  to  the  confirmatory  evidence  in  favour  of 
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dynamic  action  which  had  been  already  afforded  by  experi- 
mental attempts. 

In  1887,  a  few  months  after  Lossen's  work  on  the  Taunus 
had  appeared,  C.  W.  von  Giimbel  published  his  Geognosiie 
Description  of  the  Eastern  Bavarian  Frontier  Mountains, 
In  it  he  tried  to  demonstrate  that  gneiss  and  crystalline 
schist  represented  the  oldest  sediment  which  had  separated 
out  under  peculiar  conditions  from  a  magma  impregnated 
with  superheated  water.  Giimbel  regarded  the  cleavage  of 
gneiss  and  the  crystalline  schists  in  the  Bavarian  forest  not 
as  a  subsequent  development,  but  as  true  strati fication,  and 
compared  the  succession  of  the  gneiss  and  schist  series,  as 
well  as  the  gradual  transitions  and  frequent  alternations  of 
the  different  varieties,  with  the  characteristic  appearances 
observed  in  a  series  of  sedimentary  deposits.  He  described 
the  occurrence  of  certain  massive  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
syenite,  diorite,  sometimes  in  regular  alternation  with  the 
gneiss  and  schist,  sometimes  as  intrusive  bosses  and  dykes. 
Judging  from  the  resemblance  in  the  mineralogical  composi- 
tion of  all  these  massive  rocks,  (lurnbcl  argued  that  the  rock- 
matcrial  must  in  all  cases  have  had  a  similar  origin,  and 
concludcfl  that  there  was  an  underground  magma  constituted 
like  the  primitive  earif),  and  from  which  cither  sedimentary 
schist  and  gneiss,  or  granitic  bosses  and  layers,  could  develop. 

Justus  Roth,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  (Tcrman 
Geological  Soriety,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  view  that 
all  gneissose  and  schistose  rocks  represented  the  products  of 
the  first  consolidation  of  the  crust.  In  his  work  on  General 
and  Chemical  Ceolog)\  published  in  1890,  two  years  before 
his  death,  Roth  gave  an  unfavourable  criticism  of  all  theories 
which  advocated  subsequent  rock-deformation  and  meta- 
morphism.  He  contended  that  the  compact  structure  of 
gneisses  and  schists,  the  absence  of  any  amorphous  or  glassy 
ground-mass,  together  with  the  mineralogical  composition,  are 
features  which  indicate  a  plutonic,  aquo-igneous  origin.  Their 
bent  and  cleaved  character  was  attributed  by  him  to  the 
contraction  of  the  earth  and  the  consequent  strains  acting 
during  the  formation  of  the  series. 

Many  geolo^ir^ts  were,  however,  finding  in  the  field  ample 
confirmation  of  Lossen's  explanation  of  the  mechanical  defor- 
mation of  rocks.  The  well-known  writings  of  Heim  and 
Baltzer  on  the  Swiss  Alps,  of  Renard  on  the  rocks  of  the 
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Ardennes,  and  of  Lapwurih  on  the  north-west  Highlands, 
revealcci  uiany  new  and  hii^hly  iiUcrcsLing  subjects  of  research 
in  connection  with  d\  nauio  inetamorphism. 

Johann  Lehmann,  in  the  work  mentioned  above  (p.  355), 
accepted  the  views  of  Lossen,  and  demonstrated  the  efTects 
of  *•  dislocation  metamorphism "  from  a  larc^e  number  of 
excellent  illustrations  of  mirroscoj>ic  ruck  sections.  Accord- 
ing to  Lehmann,  the  metaniorphic  rocks  may  l  i  arrani^cd  in 
two  groups.  One  comprises  the  various  modifications  of 
gneiss,  j^raniilite,  felsite,  and  hornblendic  schist  which  have 
originated  as  rock-material  consolidated  from  molten  magma, 
and  have  receiv<jd  their  characteristic  luliate  structure  from 
the  action  of  pressures  before  solidification  had  been  com- 
pleted. He  advocated  the  plutonic  origin  of  this  group  upon 
the  assuuiption  that  there  is  in  the  crust  a  corresponding; 
rock-magma,  the  source  of  the  deep-seated  eruptive  rocks, 
granite,  syenite,  diorite,  gal)bro,  and  tliat  these  rocks  are  con- 
nt  cted  with  the  gneiss  group  by  a  coDiplete  series  of  transitional 
modifications. 

Thu  other  group  comj^rises  the  remaining  crystalline  schists, 
gneissic  schist,  micaceous  schist,  chloritic  schist,  talcose  schist, 
phyllites,  etc.  These  have  been  produced  by  "dislocation 
metamorphism "  carried  out  in  very  high  degrees.  In  the 
case  of  gneissic  schist  the  original  rock-material,  wliile  under- 
going the  processes  of  metamorphism,  has  been  invaded 
by,  or  imprri'nated  with,  granitic  injcctiuns,  but  the  series 
of  typical  sclusts  have  been  metamorphosed  without  any 
injection  of  foreign  magma.  The  original  character  of  the 
rock-material  is,  according  to  Lehmann,  not  always  demon- 
strable, but  he  thinks  it  abundantly  evident  that  the  meta- 
morp)bic  sciics  is  intimately  associated  in  the  field  both  with 
fra<;niental  or  clastir  deposits  and  with  rocks  of  igneous 
origin.  Lehmann  insisted  that  it  was  erroneous  to  attribute 
the  nietaniurphic  schists  to  a  definite,  pre-Cambrian  geological 
epoch ;  it  was  in  his  opinion  far  more  probable  that  they 
belonged  to  the  different  epochs  during  which  extensive 
mountain-movements  had  been  in  progress.  Professor  Larrois 
in  1884  likewise  showed  that  the  schists  and  gneisses  in 
Brittany,  which  had  been  rcuarded  as  pre-Cambrian,  really 
re|)resented  metamorphosed  sedimentary  deposits  belonging  to 
various  Palaeozoic  epochs. 

The  involved  stratigraphicai  problem  presented  by  the 
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extensive  district  of  regional  metamorphism  in  the  north-west 
of  Scotland  had  meantime  been  briUiantly  elucidated  by 
Professor  Lapworth.  Messrs.  Peach  and  Home,  together  with 
other  members  of  the  Geological  Survey,  were  continuing  the 
work  of  mapping  and  research  in  the  new  light  that  had  been 
thrown  on  the  problem  by  I^pworth's  demonstration  of  the 
great  crust-movements  of  overthrust,  and  the  associated  meta- 
iiiurphism  of  portions  of  the  Cambro-Silurian  deposits.  It 
was  securely  deteraiined  in  that  district  of  regional  metamor- 
phism that  there  was  fundamental  gneiss  at  the  base  o(  the 
whole  sediiiicntary  succession,  and  also  metaiiiorphic  gneiss 
representing  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  oldest  Palaeozoic  epochs 
wliich  had  been  locally  altered  during  the  gigantic  mist-move- 
ments. The  altered  and  unaltered  deposits  dovelailed  into 
one  anutlicr  with  complicated  stratigraphical  relations. 

The  conclusive  results  of  tlic  work  done  in  the  ^orth-^^•est 
Highlands  of  Scolland  were  of  tlic  liighest  importance  for  ihc 
general  questions  in  dispute  le^^aiding  the  causes  and  processes 
of  metamorphism.  In  more  recent  years,  Mr.  Barrow  has 
shown  the  presence  of  eruptive  bosses  of  gneiss  as  well  as  of 
granite,  and  has  traced  numerous  veins  of  pegmatite  passing 
from  these  bosses  into  the  group  of  crystalline  schists. 

The  last  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
very  great  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  rock*deformation 
and  metamorphism.  It  has  been  found  that  there  is  no 
geological  epoch  whose  sedimentary  deposits  have  been 
wholly  safeguarded  from  metamorphic  changes,  and  as  this 
broad  fact  has  come  to  be  realised,  it  has  proved  most  un- 
settling  and  has  necessitated  a  revision  of  the  stratigraphy  of 
many  districts  in  the  light  of  the  new  possibilities.  The 
newer  researches  scarcely  recognise  any  theory  j  they  are 
directed  rather  to  the  empirical  method  of  obtaining  all  possible 
information  regarding  microscopic  and  field  evidences  of  the 
passage  from  metamorphic  to  igneous  rocks,  and  from  meta- 
morphic to  sedimentary  rocks.  The  present  views  held  by 
the  leading  German  petrographers,  Rosenbusch  and  Zirkel, 
may  be  in  conclusion  shortly  indicated,  as  they  will  give  a 
fair  representation  of  the  existing  progressive  and  conservative 
tendencies  regarding  the  difficult  questions  of  pressure-meta- 
morphism. 

Rosenbusch  has  strongly  advocated  the  origin  of  the  crystal- 
line schists  through  dynamo-metamorphic  agencies.    In  a 
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paper  written  in  iSSij  he  does  iiul  confine  the  iik Linioi phic 
action  of  moiintnin-movements  to  sedimentary  foi  niaiiuus,  but 
in  common  wiili  Lehmann  he  regards  gneiss,  hornl)lendic 
schist,  and  other  crystalline  schists  as  eruptive  rocks  (granite, 
syenite,  diorite)  in  which  planes  of  schistosity  have  been 
developed  under  the  influences  of  pressure  and  stretching, 
Rosen busch  does  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  fundamental 
gneisses  and  schists  could  have  originated  as  chemical  precipi- 
tates from  a  primaeval  ocean,  or  any  primaeval  mixture  of 
rock-material  and  superheated  water.  As  he  further  points 
out,  the  idea  has  been  exploded  that  schistosity  is  a  feature 
peculiar  to  Archaean  rocks,  it  may  indeed  be  possessed  by 
young-Tertiary  rocks.  From  the  general  distribution  and 
stratigraphical  position  of  the  "fundamental"  series,  Rosen- 
busch  concludes  that  it  represents  in  its  deeper  hori/ons  the 
first  consolidated  crust.  He  thinks  the  agreement  in  the 
niineralogical  composition,  as  well  as  the  interleaving  of  the 
Archrean  gneisses  and  schists  with  the  oldest  eruptive  rocks, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Archaean  foliated  rocks  have 
at  least  in  part  originated  from  the  same  magma  as  deep-seated 
plutonic  rocks.  But  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  granite-grained 
bosses  of  ruck  there  is  internal  evidence  that  the  minerals  had 
separated  from  the  magma  in  a  definite  order  according  to 
chemical  laws,  this  is  quite  lackinp^  in  the  gneissose  and 
schistose  rocks,  which  rather  indicate  that  consolidation  had 
been  controlled  by  mechanical  pressure. 

In  chemical  respects  the  crystalline  sehibts  agree  sometimes 
%viih  massive  eruptive  rocks,  sometimes  with  sedimentary 
rut  ks,  and  in  all  probability  they  have  originated  from  various 
ru(  ks,  from  deep-seated  and  erui)tive  masses,  from  intrusive 
and  superficial  eruptive  flows,  from  eruptive  tuffs,  and  from 
all  kinds  of  stratified  deposits.  According  to  Rosenbusch, 
dynamo  metamorphism  is  the  active  principle  that  produces 
the  banded  and  finely  foliated  forms  of  rock-structure. 

In  his  Klements  oj  Ptirology  (1898)  Rosenbusch  defmes  tlie 
crystalline  schists  as  "eruptive  or  sedimentary  rocks  which  have 
been  geologically  trans.'ormed  through  the  essential  co-opera- 
tion of  geo-dynamic  phenomena."  fie  distinguishes  the 
"fundamental"  series  as  an  independent  primaeval  formation, 
and  describes  the  younger  schists  as  local  facies  of  diUerent 
rock-varieiies  and  not  confined  to  any  geological  epoch. 

Crcdner  and  Zirkei  take  exception  to  these  views  in  certain 
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points.  They  admit  the  conversion  of  certain  granites  to 
gneissoid  rocks,  but  do  not  agree  that  dynamo-metamorphism 
has  had  any  part  in  the  origin  of  the  true  Archaean  gneisses 
and  schists.  Credner  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  how  such 
a  uniform  succcj^sion  as  is  presented  by  the  fundamental 
crystalline  rocks  in  the  ancient  mountain-systems  gould  have 
been  the  product  of  variable  and  accidental  processes  of 
crushing  and  permeation  by  water. 

Zirkel  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  typical  funda- 
mental rocks  and  even  the  younger  schists  in  many  districts 
show  only  very  slight  traces  of  mountain-pressure,  and  on  the 
other  hand  sedimentary  rocks  have  often  suffered  gigantic 
tectonic  disturbances  and  pressures,  and  yet  have  not  been 
much  changed  in  their  original  constitution.  The  petrogrnphi- 
cal  researches  of  Professor  Salomon  have  durinc^  the  last  few 
years  attracted  considerable  attention.  Professor  Salomon  has 
investigated  the  contact  phenomena  associated  with  deep- 
seated  eruptive  rocks  in  the  Alps,  more  especially  in  the 
Adamello  group,  nnd  has  shown  that  different  kinds  of  rocks 
have  throughout  long  distances  been  altered  by  contact  meta- 
morphism  into  crystalline  schists.  On  the  basis  of  his  ob- 
servations in  the  Adamello,  in  the  Cima  d  Asta,  and  Predazzo 
districts,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  Salomon  has  inferred 
that  the  granite-grained  bosses  of  the  Tyrol  Central  Alps  are 
not,  as  Broegger  concluded,  of  Triassic  age,  but  were  intruded 
in  the  Tertiary  epoch.  The  magmas  solidified  in  the  form  of 
laccolites  and  batholitcs,  and  as  the  form  of  the  intruded 
material  frequently  varied  in  its  relation  to  the  crystalline 
schists  during  its  cooling  and  contraction,  Professor  Salomon 
thinks  it  possible  that  the  latest  Alpine  upheaval  may  have 
been  induced  by  such  variations  and  the  consequent  disturb- 
ances of  crust  cquihbrium. 

Although  the  hypothesis  of  dynamo-metamorphism  has  now 
very  numerous  adherents,  many  questions  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  fundamental  and  the  younger  schistose  rocks  have  yet 
to  be  solved  before  the  principles  of  metamorphism  can  be 
securely  defined,  and  as  the  subject  is  still  under  discussion,  it 
is  not  well  suited  for  historical  iiuerpretation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PALAEONTOLOGY. 

After  William  Smith,  Alexandre  Brongniart,  and  Cuvier  had 
disclosed  to  geologists  the  significance  that  attached  to  fossils 
as  organic  relics  characteristic  of  successive  geological  epochs, 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  scientific  men  of  the  day  shared 
the  increased  interest  in  the  study  of  fossils,  and,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  this  branch  of  research,  directed  their  genius  to 
the  examination,  identification,  and  classification  of  fossils  in 
the  light  of  comparison  with  the  existing  plant  and  animal 
world.  Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  Schlotheim,  and  others 
applied  the  scientific  methods  of  Zoology,  Com[)arative  Ana- 
tomy, and  Botany  to  the  investigation  of  tlie  remains  of  fossil 
organisms.  A  knowledge  of  fossil  remains  was  no  longer 
viewer]  as  t!ie  hobby  of  a  few  dilc  tirintes,  but  at  the  chief  seats 
of  learning  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  mental 
discipline  in  the  scientific  cun  ic  uium.  The  new  science  was 
given  the  name  of  "  Paleontology"  almost  simultaneously  by 
two  eminent  authors,  Ducrotay  de  Blainville  and  Fischer  von 
Waldheim  (1834),  and  the  name  was  rapidly  adopted  in 
l^rance  and  England,  although  in  Germany  tlie  older  terms 
"Petrefaktenkunde"  and  "  Petrefaktologie "  held  their  place 
for  many  decades. 

Two  directions  were  from  the  first  apparent  in  palreontologi- 
cal  research — a  stratigraphical  and  a  bioloG^ical.  Stratigraphers 
wished  from  paleontology  mainly  confirmation  regarding  the 
true  order  or  relative  age  of  zones  of  rock  deposits  in  the  field. 
Biologists  had,  tlieoretically  at  least,  the  more  genuine  interest 
in  fossil  organisms  as  mdividual  forms  of  life;  for  the  biologist 
or  student  of  existing  life  the  supreme  value  of  paleontology 
was  the  evidence  it  might  bring  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  living  forms,  deter- 
mination of  species  and  genera,  variation  of  tvpes  in  its  rela- 
tion to  climatic  conditions,  distribution  of  types  in  respect  of 
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geographical  provinces,  and  many  other  fascinating  subjects 
for  scientific  thought  and  investigation. 

The  stratigraphical  aspect  of  palaeontology  is,  however,  the 
chief  care  of  the  geologist.  He  has  to  unearth  the  fossils, 
note  their  environment,  trace  the  particular  fossiliferous  bed 
of  deposit  in  its  farther  extension,  and  observe  whether  the 
fossils  are  only  of  sporadic  occurrence  in  thit  horizon  of 
rock,  or  are  distributed  throughout  wide  areas  ;  again,  whether 
the  fossils  are  less  frequent  at  that  horizon  than  at  some  other 
horizon  a  little  above  or  a  little  below  in  the  rock-succession, 
or  if  the  fossils  are  so  very  abundant  at  that  horizon  as  to 
rcj  I  uscnt  leading  fossil  types,  characteristic  of  that  geological 
horizon  or  zone  of  rock. 

Many  writers  on  fossil  organisms  ha  ve  treated  ihcm  merely 
as  a  means  of  identifying  the  age  of  tlie  rocks,  and  have 
neglected  the  biological  features.  More  general  interest  is  com- 
manded by  descriptions  of  complete  faunas  and  floras  belonging 
to  a  definite  epoch  in  tlic  geological  history  of  the  earth. 
Although  monographs  of  this  character  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  stratigraphical  value,  the  data  which  they  bring 
forward  are  of  use  in  determining  the  development  of  organic 
creation. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  Chronological  Succession  of  fossil 
organisms  is  to  be  found  in  H,  G.  Bronn's^  Lethaa  GeogiiosHca 
( ^  ^35  3^)-    l^^is  work  is  a  masterpiece  of  scholarship;  it  sum- 

'  Hcinrich  Georg  Bronn,  born  on  the  3rd  March  1800,  at  Zi^elhausen* 

near  Heidelberg,  the  son  of  a  forester,  studied  in  Heidelberg,  and  became 
a  university  tutor  there  in  1S21  ;  in  1828  professor  of  Zoologj^  and  Tech- 
nology.   Between  1S24  and  1827  he  travelled  in  Upper  Italy  aricT  Souttiern 
Friii^  for  the  sake  of  palseontological  and  geological  studies.  From 
1830-62  he  was  one  of  the  co-editors  of  \\\<t  Jahrbtuh  fur  MimralogU^ 
Geognflsie,  und  Pa\con/ohQte.    llh  cliief  works,  the  Ldhiva  Geognostica^ 
the  Hatulbook  of  Natural  Ilisto))',  the  hri  'esfigation  into  the  Developmettfal 
Laws  of  Organised  Nalurej  brought  him  liie  reputation  of  being  tlic  most 
i1i^iint,niishcd  palxontologist  in  Germany.    His  difficulty  of  hearing  was 
a  decided  drawljack  to  his  teaching  powers.     Wissmann,  Lommel,  G. 
Schweinfurth,  and  Zittcl  arc  among  his  grateful  scholars.    Bronn  died  in 
1862  in  Heidelberg,  from  lung  disease.    The  first  volume  of  the  J.cthcra 
Gtognostica  appeared  in  1835,  and  was  so  widely  circulated  that  a  second 
edition  of  it  was  called  for  before  the  publication  of  the  second  volume — 
the  latter  was  published  in  1838.    A  third  edition  in  three  volumes,  and 
with  124  plates,  was  published  between  iS^i  and  1S56,  with  the  co^pera- 
V,**?  of  Feiramand  Roemer,  who  had  undertaken  the  preparation  of  the 
Q  Carboniferous  Period.    A  fourth  edition  was  begim  in 

1576  by  Roemer,  and  is  at  present  being  continued  by  Professor  Freeh. 
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marises  all  that  was  previously  known  about  stratigraphy  and 
palaeontology.  The  most  important  fossil  types  of  all  the  geo- 
logical formations  are  shown  on  the  forty-seven  folio  plates, 
and  the  text  gives  careful  descriptions  of  the  fossils  and  their 
occurrence. 

The  Lethma  Geognostica  was  followed  in  1848-49  by  an 
Index  Palmntologica,  in  which  Bronn  was  assisted  by  Goeppert 
and  H.  von  Meyer.  Both  these  works  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  palaeontology,  and  were  for 
several  decades  the  chief  books  of  reference  for  all  the  more 
comprehensive  palaeontological  works.  Several  other  large 
works  were  published  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen< 
tury;  among  others,  the  Mineral  Conchology  of  Great  Britain^ 
by  the  Sowerbys,  between  18 12  and  1845  (anit^  p.  131); 
the  splendid  series  of  plates,  Feirefacta  Germanim^  by 
Goldfuss^  and  Count  Munster;  the  FaUaniologie  Fran^aise, 
by  Alcide  d'Orbtgny  (1840  55).  Goldfuss  and  Munster  ^ 
intended  to  produce  an  illustrative  work  of  all  the 
invertebrate  fossils  occurring  in  Germany,  but  apparently 
found  the  scheme  too  extensivei  and  concluded  the  work  after 
the  sponges,  corals,  crinoids,  echinids,  and  a  part  of  the  fossil 
moUusca  had  been  accomplished.  D'Orbigny  also  gave  up 
his  similar  scheme  of  an  exhaustive  illustrated  account  of  all 
the  fossil  Invertebrates  in  France ;  he  brought  to  completion 
monographs  of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  Cephalopods, 
Gastropods,  the  Cretaceous  Lamellibranchs,  Brachiopods,  and 
Bryozoa,  and  certain  groups  of  the  Cretaceous  Echinids. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Elementary  Ctntrse  of  Fakeontohgy 
and  Straiigraphical  Geology  (1849),  D'Orbigny  gave  a  short 
systematic  summary  of  fossil  organisms.  The  Prodrome  of 
Falteontology  is  a  list  of  the  fossil  Mollusca,  Sponges,  and 
Foraminifera  arranged  according  to  the  geological  epochs,  but 
the  list  is  much  less  complete  than  Bronn's  Falaontohgical 
Index. 

^  Gcorg  August  Goldfuss,  horn  1782  at  Thurnau,  near  Bayreutli ; 
studied  in  Erlangen,  graduated  ihere  in  1804,  in  1818  was  made  Professor 
of  Zoology  in  Erlangen,  but  was  soon  after  called  to  Bona  University  as 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Mineralogy ;  died  1848,  in  Bonn. 

Count  George  Munster,  born  1776  of  a  Hnnoverian  family,  held  oOice 
ns  a  Bavarian  Chamberlain,  and  lived  in  Bayrciith,  wIkmc  he  -'.iod  in  1844. 
His  famous  collection  of  fossils  was  procured  by  the  iiavarjan  Slate  and 
removed  to  Manich,  where  it  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Palseonto- 
l(^cal  Museum. 
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The  PalaeoDtographical  Society  wa$  established  in  London 
in  the  year  1S47  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  describing 
the  whole  of  the  British  Fossil  Species.  The  work  it  has 
accomplished  is  most  praiseworthy.  Each  year  has  seen  the 
publication  of  a  volume  containing  monographs  by  the  first 
specialists.  Among  the  contributors  have  been  Richard 
Owen,  H.  Milne-Edwards,  E.  Forbes,  T.  Davidson,  H. 
Woodward,  Ray  Lankester,  Tiaquair,  Nicholson,  Lapwortb, 
Hinde,  and  many  others  whose  names  have  a  world-wide 
repute  in  connection  with  their  special  researches  of  animal 
groups.  The  publications  of  the  Paheontographical  Society 
undoubtedly  take  the  first  place  in  the  literature  of  fossils^ 
although  the  monographs  are  confined  to  British  fossils.  A 
more  universal  character  is  presented  by  the  volumes  of 
the  Paiaoniographica^  a  periodical  which  was  commenced  in 
1846  by  W.  Dunker  and  H.  von  Meyer.  For  the  last  three 
decades  the  PahB^mi&grapluca  has  been  conducted  by  K.  von 
Zittel,  and  now  numbers  forty-six  volumes.  Similar  pabeonto- 
graphical  journals  have  been  instituted  in  Austria*Hungary, 
France,  and  Italy. 

Some  of  the  more  important  works  which  treat  fossils  rather 
from  their  biological  than  their  stratigraphical  standpoint  are 
Buckland's  Mineralogy  and  Geology  (1836),  G.  A.  MantuH's 
Medals  of  Creation  (1844),  and  the  excellent  Traiii  klemenlairt 
de  Palhniologiet  published  by  F.  J.  Pictet  at  Paris  (1844-46). 
Buckland's  widely-circulated  book  was  translated  into  German 
by  the  elder  Agassiz.  In  the  short  geological  introduction, 
Buckland  impresses  upon  the  reader  the  confirmation  given 
by  the  geological  record  to  the  words  of  Holy  Writ ;  then 
follows  an  attractively  written  account  of  fossil  oiganisms,  in 
the  course  of  which  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  modes 
of  life  of  the  various  animal  groups,  and  to  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  fossil  and  living  representatives  of 
organised  existences. 

Pictet^  treated  palaeontology  as  an  essential  part  of  the  studies 

'  Francois  Jtile^  Pictet,  born  on  llie  27ih  Septemlvr  1S09,  •v.-*  .n  of  ^r\ 
arUtocrattc  family  in  Geneva,  lie  stuiiied  Law  and  Science  at  the  C«cncva 
Academy,  and  went  in  1830  to  Paris,  where  he  associated  much  with 
Cuvicr,  GcoflTroy  Saint-IIilaire,  Ulainvillc,  9nd  Audouin.  In  iSjj  be 
returned  to  Geneva,  interested  hini'self  chiefly  in  cntumuloj^y  and  Comftora* 
live  Anatomy,  and  marrie<i  Miss  .!e  la  Rive,  a  '^rrtn'l-daujjhler  of  Neckcr 
dc  Saussure.    In  Tictel  was  apDointed  I'rufessor  of  ZooV*^  .11  the 

Academy,  but  retired  in  1S59,  in  order  to  devote  bimielf  wholly  to  his 
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of  Zoology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Botany.  He  confined 
himself  in  his  treatise  to  fossil  animals,  and  adhered  to 

a  strict  systematic  order  throughout  his  work,  constantly 
keeping  in  view  the  characteristics  of  the  corresponding  living 
forms.  At  the  same  time,  the  geological  occurrence  of  the 
fossils  is  nowhere  omitted.  In  his  treatment  of  the  Mollusca 
and  Echinoderms,  Pictet  agrees  as  a  rule  with  D'Orbigny*s 
views ;  in  classifying  the  Vertebrates  he  relies  chiefly  upon  the 
works  of  Cuvier  and  Agassiz.  Pictet's  work  was  taken  as  a 
model  for  a  number  of  text-books  which  rapidly  made  their 
appearance.  2 he  Principles  of  Falceoniology,  by  H.  B.  Geinitz 
(1846),  keeps  closely  to  Pictet's  order  and  treatment  of  the 
subject;  C.  G.  GiebePs  Faiaoniology  (1852)  is  merely  a  short 
summary,  his  unfinished  J*auna  if  the  Fast  (1847-56)  is  a 
diligently  compiled  enumeration  of  all  known  Vertebrates^ 
CephalopodSi  and  Arthropods.  A  large  number  of  new 
observations  and  illustrations  are  contained  in  F.  A. 
Quenstedt's  well-known  account  of  fossils,  Fetrefakienkunde 
(Tubingen,  1852).  The  work  had  passed  through  three 
editions  in  1885,  and  for  more  than  three  decades  was  the 
chief  handbook  of  palaeontology  used  by  the  German  students. 
Quenstedt's  larger  work,  Feirefaktenkunde  DeutsMands,  with 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  plates,  was  published  at  intervals 
between  1846  and  1878.  As  a  collective  book  of  reference  on 
the  Vertebrate  fossils  found  in  Germany,  it  is  indispensable  in 
palaiontological  libraries.  Sir  Richarfl  Owen's  Fa/ieofi/ology 
(t86o)  provides  an  excellent  general  survey  of  the.  Vertebrate 
animals,  but  the  Invertebrates  are  insufficiently  treated. 

The  systematic  direction  of  palaeontology  was  until  i860 
under  the  influence  of  Cuvier's  theory  of  the  invariability  of 
species.  Lamarck's  bold  hypotheses  regarding  the  transmuta- 
tion and  descent  of  organic  forms  remained  almost  neglected 
by  palaeontologists,  although  H.  G.  Bronn,  Quenstedt,  and  a 
few  others  had  no  belief  in  the  fixed  invariability  of  species, 
nor  in  the  sharp  distinctions  drawn  between  successive  periods 
of  creation  supposed  to  have  been  separated  from  one  another 

palxontological  labours,  and  the  direction  of  the  Natural  History  Museum. 
Between  1866  and  1868  he  became  Rector  of  the  Geneva  Academy,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Education  for  the 
Zurich  Polytechnic  School ;  he  also  took  an  active  part  in  political  life, 
wris  a  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Geneva,  and  of  the  National 
Council  in  Bern.    He  died  on  the  I5ih  March  1S72. 
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by  great  earth -cataclysms.  Otherwise  palaeontological  re- 
search between  1820  and  i860  made  remarkable  advances. 
Innumerable  new  forms  were  brought  to  light  by  zealous  strati- 
graphers  during  their  field  surveys;  while  the  museums  were 
rapidly  extending  their  collections,  and  affording  ready  oppor- 
tunities to  the  younger  minds  of  assimilating  the  broad  fects 
and  tendencies  of  palseontological  investigations. 

Schlotheim  had  in  1804  laid  the  ground-work  of  a  knowledge 
of  fossil  plants,  and  Count  von  Sternberg  ^  worthily  continued 
these  pioneer  labours.  His  chief  work,  Attempt  at  a  Gtogmstic 
Botanic  Representation  of  the  Ftora  of  the  Fast  (1820-32), 
describes  two  hundred  fossil  species  of  plants,  and  is  illustrated 
by  sixty  splendid  folio  plates.  Sternberg  tried  to  insert  the 
fossil  species  into  the  botanical  system  of  existing  floras, 
applied  names  correspondingly  to  the  fossil  species,  and  dis- 
carded the  old  names  under  which  the  fossil  forms  had  been 
known.  He  accomplished  much  for  the  proper  botanical  sig- 
nificance of  fossil  floras,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  scientific 
treatment  of  palaeophytology. 

A  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  Sternberg's 
work,  Adolphe  Brongniart^  b^an  his  celebrated  studies  in 
fossil  plants. 

Like  Sternberg,  Brongniart  also  consistently  carried  out  the 
examination  and  description  of  fossil  plants  strictly  on  lines  of 
comparison  with  living  plant-forms,  and  he  arrived  at*  similar 
results.  Brongniart  had  at  his  disposal  much  more  extensive 
material  of  observation  than  his  German  contemporary.  His 
first  Treatise  on  the  Classification  and  Distribution  of  Fossil 
Plants  is  therefore  the  most  complete  and  most  scientific 
summary  of  all  the  fossil  plants  known  before  the  year  of 
its  publication,  1822.  A  large,  richly  illustrated  work,  whose 
contents  were  made  known  in  a  preliminary  Frodrome,  was 
intended  to  form  a  fuller  supplement  to  the  earlier  treatise, 
but  unfortunately  was  never  completed,  and  contains  only  the 

*  Kaspar  Maria,  Count  von  Sternberg,  born  6th  January  1761  at 
Serowitz  (Bohemia),  belonged  to  an  old  family,  was  president  of  the 
Bohemian  National  Museum,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his  library  and 
collections  ;  died  20th  Dcccni1)cr  1S3S. 

Adolphe  Theo(U)re  Biongniart,  bom  iSoi  in  Paris,  the  son  of  the 
famous  geologist,  Alexandre  Brongniart,  studied  medicine,  but  occupied 
himself  chiefly  with  botany ;  was  in  1833  appointed  Professor  of  Botany 
at  the  Botanical  Gartlen,  in  1852  General  Inspector  of  the  University  of 
France ;  died  on  the  19th  February  1876,  in  Paris. 
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monographic  description  of  a  large  port  of  the  Cryptogams. 
Nevertheless,  the  unfinished  work  created  a  model  of  the  best 
methods  of  palasophytological  investigation. 

Although  an  adherent  of  Cuvier's  theory,  Brongniart  pointed 
out  the  gradual  development  of  the  floras  in  successive  geo- 
logical periods,  and  thought  that  the  atmosphere,  which  had  been 
in  the  earliest  epochs  warm  and  moist  and  supersaturated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  became  purer  and  colder  in  course  of  time, 
and  less  suitable  for  the  lavish  development  of  vascular  crypto- 
gams. According  to  Brongniart,  plant-life  began  on  small 
islands  in  the  primaeval  ocean ;  these  islands  afterwards 
onited  to  continents,  and  the  vegetation  that  spread  over 
them  always  progressed  towards  more  perfect*  types,  and 
approached  more  nearly  to  the  flora  of  the  present  epoch. 
He  thought  that  the  great  changes  in  the  floras  and  faunas  of 
past  ages  had  been  eflected  contemporaneously  by  stupendous 
revolutions. 

Peculiar  results  were  obtained  by  J.  Lindley  and  W.  Ilutton 
in  their  study  of  the  fossil  flora  of  Great  Britain.  1  heir  un- 
finished work,  consisting  of  three  octavo  volumes,  was  published 
between  1831  and  1837,  and  contains  good  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  most  of  the  Carboniferous  types.  Both  authors 
contest  the  existence  of  tree-ferns  in  the  Carboniferous  forma- 
tion, doubt  the  relationship  of  the  Calamites  to  the  Equisetacese, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  the  Carboniferous  flora  included  not 
only  Conifers,  but  Cacti,  £uphorbias,  and  other  dicotyledons. 
They  altogether  deny  a  progressive  development  of  the  fossil 
Doras. 

Brongniart  and  hts  predecessors  had  identified  the  fossil 
forms  exclusively  from  microscopic  features:  the  finer 
structures  came  little  into  consideration.  A  new  field  of 
research  was  opened  by  several  papers  which  gave  an  account 
of  the  microscopic  structure  of  wood.  One  of  the  earliest  was 
an  essay  by  Sprengel  (1828)  on  the  silicified  stems  of  trees 
(Psaronites).  This  was  followed  in  183 1  by  Witham's  treatise 
on  the  structure  of  fossil  and  recent  woods,  and  in  1832  by 
Cotta*s  richly  illustrated  work  on  the  tree-ferns  (various  species 
of  Psaronius)  from  the  Red  Underlyer  or  Lower  Dyassic  rocks  of 
Saxony.  An  important  work  was  published  by  August  Corda 
between  the  years  1838  and  1S42  on  the  comparative  structure 
of  fossil  and  recent  stems.  The  illustrations  of  this  work  were 
admirably  drawn  by  the  author  himself.   The*  memoir  in  1839 
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by  Jjiuiigniait  o;i  the  structure  of  Lepidodcndron,  Sigillaria, 
and  Stigmaria  is  still  treasured  as  a  model  of  accurate  methods 
of  observation.  His  chronological  summary  of  the  periods  of 
vegetation,  and  of  the  diffcciit  doras  according  to  their  succes- 
sive appearance  on  the  face  of  tiie  earth,  is  the  first  and  most 
complete  compilation  of  the  fossil  floras. 

The  numerous  and  valuable  phytological  works  of  H.  R. 
Goeppert^  extend  over  half  a  century,  from  1834  to  1884. 
No  other  scientific  man  has  been  such  a  prohfic  writer  on  fossil 
plants,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  domain  in  fossil  botany  which 
has  not  come  under  Goeppert's  special  investigations.  His 
monographs  on  the  genera  of  fossil  plants  (1841-46),  on  the 
Tertiary  floras  of  Silesia  and  Java,  on  fossil  ferns  (1836),  and 
conifers  (1850),  as  well  as  his  excellent  researches  on  the  micro- 
scopic  structure  of  fossil  woods,  coal  and  brown-coal,  are 
among  the  best  contributions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  fossil  vegetations. 

In  comparison  with  the  flora  of  the  older  geological  periods 
that  of  the  Tertiary  period  was  for  a  long  time  little  investigated, 
but  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  several  works 
were  devoted  to  this  period.  Franz  Unger,  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Zoology  in  Graz,  published  between  1841  and 
1847  the  ChJoris  Protogcea^  in  which  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  new  species  of  Tertiary  plants  are  described,  illus- 
trated, and  classified  under  genera  still  existing. 

In  a  second  work  on  the  flora  of  Sotzka,  a  great  number 
of  fossil  Tertiary  plants  are  represented  on  forty-seven  folio 
plates,  and  the  Syiidge  plantar um  fossiiium  (1860-66)  con- 
tains descriptions  and  illustrations  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  Tertiary  species.  The  Synopsis  of  fossil  plants 
(1845),  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1855,  provides  a 
summary  of  the  whole  of  phyto-palaeontological  material,  and  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  well-known  series  of  coloured  plates 
which  Unger  designed  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  charac- 
teristic appearance  presented  by  the  successive  floras  in  the 
world's  history. 

Alexander  Braun  (1845)  ^^^^  a  special  study  of  the  remains 
of  Tertiary  plants  found  near  Oeningen  in  Switzerland.  The 

*  Heinrich  Robert  Gocppert,  born  1800,  at  Sprottnu  i  n  Lower  Silesia, 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  was  originally  a  pharmacculical  chemist;  in  1827 
l^iv  ersity  Tutor,  in  1831  Professor  of  Botany  in  Breslaa;  died  18th  May 
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Ziirirh  botanist,  Oswnld  Heer/  has  made  his  name  famous  by 
the  admirable  compaiaiive  researches  which  he  carried  out  on 
tlic  11(1! a  of  Oeningen  and  other  North  Alpine  localities.  His 
first  palseontological  works  reach  as  far  back  as  1847.  His 
masterpiece  appeared  between  1855  and  1859,  the  Teriiary 
Nora  of  Siviizerhmd^  in  two  volumes,  wherein  no  less  than 
nine  hundred  species,  for  the  most  part  new  species,  are 
described ;  one  hundred  and  fifty>&ve  plates  illustrated  the 
work. 

His  scholarly  mind  and  wide  knowledge  of  his  subject 
enabled  Heer  to  reconstruct  in  the  ablest  manner  the  different 
floras  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  to  coni[)are  them  with  those  of 
other  Tertiary  districts  and  of  the  present,  and  to  discover  by 
this  means  what  had  been  the  temperature  and  other  climatic 
conditions  during  the  growth  of  the  successive  Tertiary  floras. 
The  results  of  these  miportant  researches  were  afterwards 
published  in  the  form  of  a  popular  scientific  work,  The 
Primeval  World  of  Swiizerland  (1864),  and  roused  great 
interest  in  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  Another  fundamental 
work  1)y  O.  Heer  treats  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
It  consists  of  several  independent  treatises  written  in  different 
languages;  the  whole  work  compribcs  seven  quarto  volumes, 
which  were  published  between  1869  and  1884.  The  Flora 
Arctica  forms  not  only  an  important  contribution  to  the 
systematic  knowledge  of  fossil  floras,  but  is  a  work  of  the 
highest  geological  value  on  account  of  its  inferences  regarding 
the  earlier  climates  of  Arctic  regions. 

Heer  advocates  the  view  of  a  gradual  approach  of  fossil 
floras  to  living  creation,  and  a  progressive  differentiation  and 
perfecting  of  all  organised  forms.  He  thinks  the  innate 
tendency  of  the  organic  world  towards  higher  evolution  was 
implanted  in  it  by  the  Creator,  and  that  evolution  takes  place 
in  accordance  with  immutable  laws.  In  his  opinion,  the 
variations  of  species  and  genera  were  not  accomplished,  as 
Darwin  supposes,  by  means  of  slow  modifications  in  the 

^  Oswald  Heer,  born  31st  August  1809,  at  Niederutzwyl  in  Canton  St. 
Gallen,  the  son  of  the  Protestant  pastor,  studied  Theology  in  Hnlle,  and 
graduated,  but  in  1834  accepted  a  university  tutorship  at  Zurich  University  ; 
in  1852  was  appointed  Professor  in  the  same  University,  and  afterwards  held 
also  a  Professorship  in  the  Polytechnic  Academy  of  Zurich.  In  1852  he 
spent  eight  months  in  Madeira  on  account  of  lung  weakness ;  in  1870  the 
old  weakness  broke  out  afreshj  and  on  27th  September  1883  he  died  in 
Zurich. 
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course  of  countless  generations,  but  at  definite  periods  of 
creation,  by  means  of  a  more  or  less  complete  re-modclling  of 
the  i)reviousIy  existing  species  in  the  plant  and  animal 
kingdoms. 

The  numerous,  and  in  some  cases  beautifully  illustrated, 
works  of  Abramo  Massalongo  (between  1850  and  1S61) 
elucidate  the  Tertiary  floras  of  upper  and  middle  Italy. 
Another  voluminous  writer  on  Tertiary  floras  was  Baron  von 
Ettingshausen.^  His  first  works  discuss  the  Tertiary  plants 
of  the  Vienna  basin  and  the  fossil  Proteaceae. 

A  method  of  securing  a  natural  impression  of  leaves  was 
about  this  time  discovered  in  the  Government  Printing  Offire 
at  Vienna,  and  Eltini^shausen  immediately  had  the  method 
adapted  to  facilitate  scientific  researches  of  recent  and  fossil 
types  of  venation.  In  a  memoir  published  in  1854, 
Ettingshausen  showed  the  importance  of  leaf-venation  for  the 
systematic  identification  of  isolated  fossil  leaves,  and  suggested 
a  special  terminology  for  the  nervation  of  leaves.  His  large 
work  is  a  handsomely-prepired  account  of  Austrian  plants  in 
six  volumes,  Physiofypia  J'/<uifarum  Austriacaru7n^  illustrated 
by  natural  impressions  of  the  leaves.  Pokorny  collaborated 
with  Ettingshausen  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  the  year  1867.  Several 
independent  monographs  by  Ettingshausen  succeeded  this 
work,  and  methods  which  he  initiated  have  added  very  greatly 
to  the  security  with  which  fossil  leaves  may  be  identified. 
Ettingshausen  followed  Heer  in  constantly  making  a  com- 
parison between  recent  and  fossil  forms,  but,  unlike  Heer,  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
descent. 

Meanwhile  the  knowledge  of  Carboniferous  floras  was  being 
from  time  to  time  enriched.  VV.  C.  Williamson  contril)iited 
several  works  (1851-68)  on  tlic  Carboniferous  flora  of  Great 
Britain ;  that  of  North  America  was  being  carefully  examined 
by  Sir  William  Dawson  and  Leo  Lesquercux. 

The  first  complete  enuaieraUon  of  pala^ophytological  material 

*  Constantin  Freiherr  von  Ettingshausen,  born  1862  in  Vienna,  the  son 
of  the  physicist,  Andreas  von  Ettingshausen,  studied  in  Kremsmtlnster  and 
Vienna;  \\    1  ed  as  a  voluntary  assistant  on  the  Imperial  Geological 

Survey;  in  1854  was  chosen  Professor  at  the  Emperor  Joseph  Academy, 
and  in  187 1  Professor  of  Botany  at  Graz  University;  he  died  at  Gras 
in  1S97. 
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is  found  in  the  Traife  de  Palkontologie  vegtiaU  (Paris, 
1869-74),  by  Philipp  Schimper,  who  was  Director  of  the 
Museum  in  Strasburg,  and  a  Professor  in  the  University, 
Schimper  handled  the  material  essentially  from  a  botanical 
standpoint,  but  was  also  an  admirable  exponent  of  the  geo- 
logical relations  and  significance  of  fossil  planta 

August  Schenk,  for  a  long  time  (1868-91)  Professor  of 
Botany  in  Leipzig,  exerted  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
advance  of  palaeophytology  in  Germany.  His  detailed  works 
were  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  flora  of  the  French 
Keuper,  and  more  especially  to  the  plant  forms  from  the  passage- 
beds  between  the  Keuper  and  Lias.  These  appeared  before 
1 868,  while  Schenk  was  still  Professor  of  Botany  in  Wurzburg. 
After  his  removal  to  Leipzig  he  came  more  into  touch  with 
Berlin  influences,  and  he  undertook  the  investigation  of  the 
large  collection  of  fossil  floras  which  had  been  brought  from 
China  by  Baron  von  Richthofen  and  Count  Szechenyi.  Other 
materials  examined  by  him  were  the  silicified  woods  from  the 
Nubian  sandstones,  fossil  wood  from  Cairo,  the  plant  remains 
from  the  Muschelkalk  of  Recoaro  and  from  the  Weald  forma- 
tion of  England. 

While  all  these  were  of  the  nature  of  special  researches,  a 
work  of  more  general  interest  is  Schenk's  systematic  treatment 
of  the  fossil  plants  in  ZitteTs  J/andbook  of  Falccontology,  After 
the  death  of  Sehimper,  who  had  only  completed  the  crypto- 
gams and  cycads,  Schenk  undertook  in  1881  the  continua- 
tion of  this  work.  By  means  of  the  critical  method  which  he 
carried  out  uniformly  throughout  his  classification  of  flowering 
plants  in  Zittel's  handbook,  and  from  which  the  works  of  the 
highest  authorities,  such  as  Unger,  Heer,  Von  Ettingshausen, 
and  Saporta,  were  not  spared,  Schenk  practically  initiated  a 
reform  in  pahx^ophytology.  lie  showed  how  many  of  the  fossil 
genera  and  species  had  been  l»ased  on  insufficient  grounds  of 
distinction,  and  how  often  miserably  preserved  fossil  remains, 
whose  identification  was  impossible,  had  been  used  for  the 
erection  of  new  genera  or  nuiJc  tlie  basis  of  some  wonderful 
new  hypothesis.  Many  of  the  special  papers  on  fossil  plants 
bud  been  contributed  by  authors  with  insufficient  botanical 
training,  and  were  in  consequence  an  untrustworthy  foundation 
for  any  inductive  reasoning  regarding  the  past  periods  of 
vegetation  and  their  climatic  conditions. 

Schenk  was  also  very  dubious  about  the  value  of  Luings- 
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hausen's  application  of  leaf-nervation  as  a  means  of  identifying 
fossil  leaves,  since  the  course  of  the  leading  bundles  sometimes 
showed  the  greatest  variability  within  smaller  and  larger  groups, 
sometimes  on  the  contrary  showed  scarcely  any  differences. 
The  shapes  of  the  leaves  could,  in  his  opinion,  at  the  most 
be  used  only  as  a  specific  feature  of  distinction.  To  these 
inherent  difficulties  in  systematic  botany  was  added  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  the  fossil  types  it  was  quite  exceptional  to 
find  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  embedded  in  the  same  localities 
in  such  a  way  as  to  demonstrate  their  original  association  with 
one  another;  and  the  want  of  caution  displayed  by  many 
inquirers  had  created  a  mass  of  palaeophytological  literature 
which  for  scientific  purposes  was  little  more  than  useless  ballast 
to  be  discarded. 

SciR  nk  fearlessly  and  patiently  carried  out  the  task  of  sifting 
the  valuable  results  from  the  worthless,  and  by  his  precise 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  living  forms  he  brought  the 
scattered  information  regarding  extinct  forms  into  line  with  the 
most  recent  aspects  of  botanical  science ;  his  classihcatory 
treatment  of  fossil  floras  is  now  adopted  by  the  best 
authorities. 

Schenk  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Darwin's  theory  of 
descent.  His  remarks  on  the  genealogical  relationships  of  {he 
different  fossil  groups  of  plants  and  the  modifications  and 
variations  of  the  ancient  floras  are  of  unusual  interest.  No 
less  suggestive  are  his  inferences  regarding  the  climates  of 
former  ages  and  the  general  character  of  the  vegetation. 
Schenk's  views  on  such  subjects  frequently  differ  from  those 
of  Ettingshausen  and  Heer. 

The  Marquis  of  Saporta  (1823-95),  hesid  of  a  noble 
family,  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  botany,  and  in 
1S60  began  to  interest  himself  especially  in  fossil  plants.  His 
writings  are  among  the  most  valuable  descriptions  that  have 
been  given  of  fossil  floras.  They  deal  largely  with  the  rich 
Tertiarv  floras  of  Southern  France.  He  described  the  famous 
floni  in  ihe  gypsum  beds  of  Aix,  in  the  Lower  Eocene  travel  line 
deposits  of  Sezanne  (1865),  in  the  maris  of  Gelinden  (1873), 
and  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  Muximieux  (1876).  Saporta 
was  also  the  author  of  several  .siiccusslul  popular  works,^  which 

^  Tlic  niosf  wMcly  circulated  of  Saporta's  books  arc  T/w  World  of  Plants 
Ifc/ore  tlu  Af;v.:r:ince  of  Man  ({'aris,  1881  and  1885)  and  Th^  l^alaotU(h 
logical  Origin  oj  Trees  (Paris,  1888}. 
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elucidate  the  developnieiital  phases  of  the  floras  of  past  time 
in  the  sense  of  the  theory  of  evolution. 

In  his  Cours  de  la  Bo/anique  fossile  (Paris,  1881-85),  ^• 
Renault  describes  the  fossil  cycads,  cordaites,  sigillarias,  lepido- 
dendrons,  stigmarias,  ferns,  and  conifers.  His  classification 
adheres  closely  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  living  plants. 
The  same  plant-groups,  together  with  thallophytes,  mosses, 
calaniatias,  and  equisetes,  are  ably  described  in  a  German 
work  which  appeared  about  the  same  time,  Einkiiung  in 
die  Palaophytologic^  by  Count  von  Sulms-Laubach  (Leipzig, 
1887). 

Upon  the  whole,  botanists  have  always  taken  a  more  im- 
portant prirt  than  geologists  in  the  advance  of  palasophytolugy, 
and  in  recent  years  the  purely  botanical  treatment  has  become 
even  more  predominant.  The  severe  strictures  passed  by 
Schenk  on  the  uncritical  pal^eontological  papers  that  appeared 
so  numerously  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  have  had  their 
influence ;  now  the  author  of  a  paper  on  any  department  of 
palaeophytology  is  expected  Lo  have  a  sound  knowiedge  of 
systematic  botany. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  palasozoology  has  yet  arrived  at  this 
desirable  standpoint.  Just  as  palaeophytology  has  come  to  be 
regarded  and  treated  scientifically  as  a  branch  of  botany  in  the 
only  true  and  wide  sense,  so  should  palaeontology  be  regarded 
as  a  branch  of  zoology  in  its  wide  sense.  But  while  the 
greatest  scientific  successes  have  been  achieved  by  those  re- 
search students  who  have  treated  their  particular  subject  from 
this  wider  aspect,  we  find  in  the  universities  that  palaeontology 
is  often  relegated  to  the  care  of  a  geological  specialist  Cuvier 
and  Lamarck  in  France,  and  Richard  Owen,  Wallace,  Huxley, 
Kay  I.«ankester,  Alleyne  Nicholson  have  been  brilliant  ex- 
ponents in  Great  Britain  of  the  higher  and  wider  scope  of 
zoology.  But  comparatively  few  individuals  have  such  a 
thorough  grasp  of  zoological  and  geological  knowledge  as  to 
enable  them  to  treat  palseontological  researches  worthily,  and 
there  has  accumulated  a  deadweight  ofstratigraphical-palaeonto- 
logical  literature  wherein  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  are 
named  and  pigeon-holed  solely  as  an  additional  ticket  of  the 
age  of  a  rock-deposit,  with  a  wilful  disregard  of  the  much 
more  difficult  problem  of  their  relationships  in  the  long  chain 
of  existence. 

The  terminology  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  innumer- 
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able  monographs  of  special  fossil  faunas  in  the  majority  of 
cases  makes  only  the  blende  rest  pretext  of  any  connection 
with  recent  systematic  zoology;  if  there  is  a  difficulty,  then 
stratigraphical  arguments  are  made  the  basis  of  a  solution. 
Zoological  students  are,  as  a  rule,  too  actively  engaged  and 
keenly  interested  in  building  up  new  observations  to  attempt 
to  spL:ll  through  the  arbitrary  pal^eontological  conclusions 
arri\r  1  at  by  many  stratigraphers,  or  to  revise  their  labours 
froni  a  zoological  point  of  view. 

Uniil  the  sixth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
exact  description  of  genera  and  species  received  the  chief 
attention  in  the  literature  both  of  zoology  and  stratigraphical 
palajontology.  The  individual  faunas  and  floras  of  the  past 
time  were  regarded  by  the  adherents  of  the  Catastrophal 
Theory  as  creations  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  whose 
order  of  succession  and  whose  mutual  relations  it  was  the 
first  duty  of  stratigraphy  and  palaeontology  to  determine.  In 
a  prize  essay  of  the  Paris  Academy,  entitled  "  Investigations  of 
the  developmental  laws  of  the  organic  world  during  the  period 
of  formation  of  our  Earth's  Surface"  (Stuttgart,  1858),  H.  G. 
Bronn  has  supplied  a  valuable  compendium  of  all  the  known 
palseontological  material  and  the  distribution  of  the  fossils  in 
the  different  strata. 

In  this  work  Bronn  criticises  unfavourably  the  theories  of 
creation  and  development  advanced  by  Lamarck,  Geoffroy 
Saiht-Hilaire^  Oken,  Grant,  and  others.  He  admits  that 
modifications  of  organic  forms  may  produce  racial  distinctions, 
but  regards  as  fallacious,  or  at  least  wholly  hypothetical,  the 
generaiio  aquivoca^  the  gradual  modification  of  species^  the 
descent  of  all  younger  forms  from  older,  as  well  as  the  evolu- 
tion of  more  highly-perfected  organisms  from  those  on  a  lower 
platform  of  organisation.  He  assumes  a  creative  force  which 
not  only  brought  forth  the  first  organisms*  but  had  continued 
during  subsequent  geological  epochs  to  the  present  age,  and 
had  worked  independently  of  chance  circumstances  and  accord- 
ing to  a  definite  plan.  The  unity  of  this  plan  was  the  basis 
of  the  apparent  relationships  between  the  types  of  successive 
creations ;  as  certain  types  became  extinct,  others  were  created 
of  similar  but  more  perfect  design  to  replace  the  gap  in  the 
organic  world.  Thus,  by  repeated  substitutions,  as  Sedgwick, 
Hugh  Miller,  Brongniart,  and  Agassiz  had  already  advocated, 
Bronn  tries  to  explain  the  universal  tendency  in  animate 
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creation  towards  the  improvement  of  the  type.  Bronn  recog- 
nises the  frequency  of  so-called  "mixed  forms"  uniting  in 
themselves  features  which  subsequently  are  distributed  and 
specialised  in  different  related  genera  or  families,  but  he  takes 
such  forms  to  be  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  law  of  the 
introduction  of  improved  forms. 

As  far  back  as  1849,  L.  Agassiz  had  distinguished  progressive, 
prophetic,  synthetic,  and  embryonic  types  among  fossil  organ- 
isms, and  had  attributed  great  importance  to  the  prophetic 
and  embryonic  types  as  fore-runners  and  signs  of  coming 
changes  in  the  oiganised  relations.  A  similar  conception  was 
afterwards  conveyed  by  Richard  Owen  in  his  definition  of 
"plan-forms"  or  "archetypes," 

Both  Agassiz  and  Bronn  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
grades  of  differentiation  and  complexity,  and  to  the  systematic 
rank  of  an  animal  type,  and  enunciated  fundamental  principles 
of  animal  organisation.  In  1854,  Edward  Forbes  for  the  first 
time  in  literature  pointed  out  the  significance  of  d^eneration, 
or  retrogression  of  types,  as  shown  in  certain  groups  of  animals. 

According  to  Bronn,  two  fundamental  principles  have  guided 
the  whole  succession  of  oi^anisms  from  the  oldest  geological 
period  to  the  present  time:  first,  an  extensive  and  intensive 
productive  force  continually  increasing  in  power ;  and  second, 
the  nature  and  the  variations  of  the  external  conditions.  With 
remarkable  skill  and  ingenuity,  Bronn  elucidates  the  circum- 
stances and  events  upon  which  the  activity  of  the  productive 
force  is  dependent,  as  well  as  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  climate,  the  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
the  configuration  of  the  successive  land  surfaces  in  the  past 
ages,  and  the  influence  of  the  varying  conditions  on  the 
animate  creation.  He  infers  from  these  considerations  the 
law  of  terripetal  development  From  a  primaeval  ocean  rose 
cliffs,  islands,  and  continents;  the  fauna  of  a  universal  ocean 
was  succeeded  by  the  first  settlement  of  land  animals  and 
plants;  as  the  islands  and  continents  increased  in  size,  and 
denudation  altered  their  surfaces,  new  conditions  of  existence 
were  provided  for  terrestrial  and  frcsli  water  inhabitants,  and 
more  complex  correlations  and  differentiations  of  parts  were 
rendered  possible.  The  faunas  and  floras  of  the  older  geo- 
logical periods  bore  a  tropical  impress:  the  temperature  cooled 
very  slowly,  and  as  the  conditions  approached  more  nearly  to 
those  of  the  present  age,  the  strange-looking  orders,  famtliesi 
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genera,  and  specits  of  the  earlier  ages  gradually  became  ex- 
tinct and  were  replaced  by  thnsc  of  to-day. 

But  whereas  Cuvier,  Agassiz,  D'Orbigny,  and  other  sup- 
porters of  the  Catastrophal  Theory  had  supposed  the  faunas 
and  floras  of  any  one  geological  period  to  be  sharply  defined 
from  those  of  the  foregoing  and  succeeding  ages,  and  in  fact 
to  have  no  species  in  common,  Bronn  insistt  d  that  a  smaller 
or  larger  number  of  genera  and  species  i)assed  from  one  age 
to  the  next,  and  have  been  in  a  measure  connectitig  iniennediaie 
links.  The  creation  of  new  types  and  the  extinction  of  old 
types  had  not  been  confined  to  a  few  "days"  or  periods" 
of  creation  associated  with  great  earth  catastrophes,  but  had 
been  continually  and  quietly  goitig  on  as  a  consequence  of  the 
changes  in  the  external  conditions  of  existence  which  had 
been  likewise  continuously  in  progress  during  the  whole 
geological  history  of  the  earth.  At  the  same  time  Bronn 
allowed  that  certain  surface  changes  had  been  the  cause  of 
more  far  iLaching  variations  of  form  than  others.  The  period 
of  existeni  c  tliat  had  been  assigned  to  the  fossil  species  was 
extremely  unequal ;  as  a  rule,  however,  it  had  been  very  long. 
The  limits  of  the  geological  horizons,  formations,  etc.,  are 
neither  in  pakeontological  nor  in  geographical  or  lithological 
respect  ab^aulutely  hharp,  but  are  frequently  more  or  less  in- 
definable. 

The  able  argunicnls  of  Bronn  opened  up  a  series  of  ques- 
tions which  until  his  time  had  either  been  entirely  neglected  by 
paheontulogists,  or  iiad  never  benehted  by  a  frank  and  lueid 
expression  of  their  difficulties.  Bronn's  teaching  was  in  close 
harmony  with  Charles  Lyell's  doctrine  of  the  uniformitarian 
development  of  the  earth ;  more  especially  Bronn's  insistence 
upon  the  continuity  in  the  processes  of  change,  and  his  scien- 
tific demonstration  of  transitional  species  and  genera  bridging 
the  supposed  gaps  in  the  palseontological  and  stratigraphical 
succession  provided  a  stepping-stone  for -the .  acceptance  of 
Darwin's  grander  principles.  When,  in  the  year  1659,  Darwin's 
epochal  work  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  af  Natural 
Selection  appeared,  it  was  Bronn  who  was  one  of  the  first  in 
Germany  to  recognise  it  as  the  outcome  of  an  extraordinary 
genius,  and  he  immediately  translated  the  work  into  the 
German  language. 

The  publication,  in  1866,  of  Ernst  Haeckcl's  work  on 
General  Morphology  was  the  first  practical  application  of 
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Darwin's  theory  to  zoological  classification,  and  it  exerted 
a  widespread  influence  botli  in  extending  the  knowledge  of 
Darwin's  leading  principles  and  in  demonstrating  the  great 
superiority  of  a  scheme  of  classification  based  upon  these 
principles  over  the  many  artificial  schemes  which  had  been 
previously  proposed  on  the  basis  of  recurrent  earth  cata- 
strophes, or  on  thai  of  repeated  exhibitions  of  the  creative 
force  and  the  working  of  inscrutable  laws. 

A  decade  after  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species^ 
Darwin's  theory  of  descent  was  almost  universally  accepted 
as  the  most  natural  basis  of  classification  in  all  the  domains 
of  the  science  of  animal  organisms.  Darwin's  conception  of 
the  origin  of  species  could  not  fail  to  enhance  the  interest  of 
pahcoiUology.  That  study  was  realised  to  be  no  longer  merely 
descriptive  and  comparative,  or  the  means  of  bringing  useful 
material  to  the  sciences  of  botany  and  zoology,  but  a  branch 
of  knowledge  to  be  studied  for  its  own  intrinsic  interest. 

The  greatest  likelihood  of  solving  some  of  the  obscure 
problems  of  the  origin  and  extinction  of  species  lay  with  the 
palaeontologist,  since  the  rich  material  at  his  command,  ex- 
tending through  many  successive  ages,  comprised  the  record 
of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  of  countless  types  of  life.  The 
origin,  geological  development,  gradual  modification,  dilTer- 
entiation,  improvement  or  degeneration  of  the  individual 
groups  of  the  animal  and  plant  kingdom,  the  genealogical 
relations  of  the  primaeval  and  recent  organisms,  the  phylogeny 
of  the  plant  and  animal  world,  the  relations  between  the 
developmental  history  (ontogeny)  of  the  single  individual, 
and  the  history  of  descent  (phylogeny)  of  the  family,  order, 
and  class  to  wliich  the  individual  belongs,  are  questions  which 
can  be  answered  either  exclusively  by  palaeontology  or  only 
with  its  assistance. 

With  Darwin  begins  the  modern  period  of  palasontological 
research.  Numerous  and  important  evidences  were  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  descent  The  continuous 
series  of  forms,  which  can  be  followed  through  several  strati- 
graphical  horizons  and  formations  with  greater  and  less 
variations,  the  occurrence  of  mixed  and  embryonic  types, 
.the  parallels  of  ontogeny  with  the  chronological  succession 
of  related  fossil  forms  (biogenetic  principle  of  Haeckel),  the 
similarity  in  the  general  impress  of  the  fossil  floras  and  faunas 
next  each  other  in  age,  the  agreement  in  the  geographical 
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distribution  of  the  existing  organisms  and  their  fossil  ancestors, 
as  well  as  many  other  facts,  are  only  comprehensible  on  the 
assumption  of  the  doctrine  of  transmutation. 

Palfeonioiogy  has  taken  an  active  part  since  1870  in  the 
establishment  of  the  theory  of  descent,  and  at  the  present 
day  phylogenetic  problems  are  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
charms  in  paLxontological  research.  The  character  of 
palaeontological  Hterature  has  been  correspondingly  modified ; 
the  purely  stratigraphical  treatment  of  palaeontological  results 
has  been  held  more  and  more  distinct  from  the  biological- 
systematic  treatment,  and  the  latter  places  the  genealogical 
direction  of  research  more  and  more  in  the  foreground.  The 
literature  has  been  so  extensively  increased,  and  has  been 
contributed  in  so  many  different  languages,  and  often  cir- 
culated in  so  few  copies,  that  very  great  difficulties  stand  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  a  complete  general  survey  of  its  results. 
The  older  text-books  of  Bronn,  D'Orbigny,  Geinitz,  Quenstedt, 
Giebel,  Nicholson,  and  others  were  rapidly  out  of  date,  and 
were  partially  designed  only  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
beginners. 

The  Handbuch  dcr  Pala'ontologie  of  Karl  A.  von  Zittel,  itic 
botanical  part  of  which  was  written  by  W.  Schimper  ai^d 
A.  Schenk,  endeavours  to  provide  a  general  survey  of 
palieontological  subject-matter  111  harmony  with  the  modern 
standpoint  of  zu  logy.  The  original  intention  of  the  author 
was  to  comprise  Paloiozoology  in  one  volume,  but  as  the  work 
proceeded  it  extended  to  four  thick  volumes,  and  the 
completion  of  the  work  occupied  seventeen  years  (1876-93). 
The  chapter  on  fossil  insects  was  contributed  by  S.  Scudder. 
Throughout  the  entire  work  a  primary  object  has  been  to 
point  out  the  close  relationships  between  palaeontology  and 
the  other  branches  of  biological  science  (2^1ogy,  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Botany,  Embryology),  and  to  make  application  to 
palaeontology  of  thcvdata  acquired  by  those  sciences.  The 
subject-matter  is  therefore  arranged  in  strict  systematical  order, 
and  the  enumeration  of  each  particular  group  of  forms  is 
preceded  by  an  introduction  elucidating  the  main  features  of 
the  organisation.  The  histological  structures  are  described  in 
much  fuller  detail  than  in  any  of  the  former  text-books  of 
Palaeontology.  In  the  special  systematic  portion,  all  well- 
founded  genera  are  accepted  and  described,  the  doubtful 
genera  are  eliminated  or  only  briefly  mentioned.  The 
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systematic  account  of  each  larger  group  of  forms  is  followed 
by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geological  distribution  and  the 
phylogeny  of  the  foregoing  forms.  Importance  is  given  to  the 
data  which  afford  evidence  of  the  genetic  connection  of  the 
members  of  indiviiliial  branches,  classes,  orders,  and  families; 
but  the  repre-SLnt:Uian  is  kept  free  from  ijias  towards  one 
direction  of  thought  or  another.  Where  pnlneontology  can 
bring  forward  no  evidences  in  favour  of  tlic  doctrine  of 
evolution,  or  where  considerable  gaps  occur  in  the  pala^onto- 
logical  sequence  and  seem  to  speak  rather  for  the  opposite 
views,  the  authors  have  consistently  endeavoured  to  set  forth 
the  actual  facts  with  full  impartiality. 

Zittel's  Handbook  has  served  as  a  model  for  nearly  all  the 
more  recently  published  smaller  text-books,  such  as  those  of 
Hoernes  (1884),  Steinmann-Doderlein  (1890),  Bernard  (1895), 
Ziltel  (1895),  and  Smith-Woodward  (1898). 

Two  works  of  very  great  interest  have  been  added  to 
geological  and  pateontological  science  by  Neumayr.^  The 
one  is  his  ErdgeschkhU^  and  is  full  of  original  and  suggestive 
conceptions  ^  the  other  is  his  StUmmen  des  Tkurreichs^  which 
unfortunately  remained  unfinished  The  published  portion, 
which  comprises  the  groups  of  the  Protozoa^  Coelenterata, 
Echinodermata,  and  Molluscoida^  introduces  many  new  points 
of  view,  and  will  have  a  permanent  value  both  for  palaeontology 
and  zoology. 

IVobably  the  most  influential  disciple  and  exponent  of  the 
theory  of  descent  was  the  great  English  zoologist,  Thomas 
Huxley.  Cope  in  America,  Gaudry  in  France,  and  Haeckel 
in  Germany  are  zoologists  who  have  likewise  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  new  teaching. 

Huxley's  palaeontological  works,  like  those  of  Gaudry  and 
Cope,  are  mostly  devoted  to  the  vertebrate  animals,  and  are 
distinguished  by  his  remarkable  acuteness  of  observation  and 
his  genius  for  inductive  combination.   His  determination  of 

^  Melchior  Neumayr,  born  in  Munich  on  the  24ih  October  1845,  the 
son  of  a  high  slate  official,  studied  in  Munich  and  Heidelberg;  afler  he 
graduated,  he  entered  in  1868  the  Imperial  Geological  Survey  Department 
at  Vieniia,  and  contributed  several  special  papers  on  the  geology  of  various 
areas  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  North  Tyrol;  in  1872  became  a 
University  tutor  in  Heidelberg,  hut  in  1873  was  called  to  Vienna  to  be 
Professor  of  Palaeontology,  a  chair  which  had  been  founded  especially  for 
him.  In  the  midst  of  his  labours,  he  died  on  llic  29th  January  1S90,  of 
heart  disease. 
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the  genealogy  of  the  horse,  his  elucidation  of  the  genetic 
relations  of  birds  and  reptiles,  liis  memoir  on  Crossopterygia, 
are  among  the  classical  productions  of  palaeontological  and 
zoological  science.  The  works  of  Gaudry  deal  with  the 
genealogical  relations  of  the  different  classes  of  animals  and 
their  descent  from  primaeval  ancestors,  and  are  written  so 
com  inr mclv.  and  with  such  elegance  of  style,  that  they  have 
roused  an  interest  for  palaeontology  in  the  widest  circles. 
Scientific  interest  is  chiclly  concentrated  upon  his  admirable 
contributions  to  the  genealogies  of  the  fossil  Vertebrates. 
E.  D.  Cope,^  together  with  Herbert  Spencer,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  Neo-Lamarckian  School,  which  has  a  strong 
foothold  in  North  America.  In  opposition  to  Darwin,  the 
gradual  changes  in  the  organic  creation  are  not  explained  as 
the  result  of  natural  selection,  but  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  use  and  disuse  of  parts,  and  also  to  the  influence 
of  the  external  environment,  such  as  the  supply  of  nourishment, 
climatic  conditions,  mechanical  agencies,  etc.  Upon  these 
principles  ('ope  has  attempted  to  explain  the  Jvi?h'/in:;r;'ifSis  or 
gradual  evolution  and  modification  of  the  skeletal  structures 
and  teeth  of  Vertebrates.  More  recent  work  by  H.  F.  Osborn, 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  Cope's  conceptions,  has  attained 
a  certain  success. 

Amidst  the  very  large  number  of  special  memoirs  and  books 
which  treat  individual  sub-divisions  and  groups  of  fossil  animals. 
It  is  only  possible  here  to  single  out  those  which  have  exerted  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  progress  of  systematic  palasozoology, 
or  on  the  phylogenetic  relations  of  fossil  faunas.* 

^  Edward  Drinker  Cope,  liorn  1840  in  IMiiladelphia,  iK-Ionged  to  an  old 
and  wealthy  ianiily ;  as  a  boy  he  was  fond  of  Uavcl,  and  at  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  published  a  valuable  soological  memoir  on  Batncfaians.  On  the 
conclusion  of  his  studies  in  Philadelphia,  he  made  a  journey  to  Europe  in 
1863  to  become  acquainte^l  with  the  European  museums.  In  1864  he 
accepted  the  post  of  Prolessor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Haverford 
College,  but  he  resigned  it  in  1867.  From  1865  onward,  Cope  tlevoted 
his  time  chiefly  to  the  study  of  fossil  Vertebrates,  and  partly  at  his  own 
expense,  partly  as  a  member  of  the  Hayden  and  Wheeler  Expeditions,  he 
made  exploring  tours  in  search  of  material  through  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  at  the  same  time  producing  a  large 
number  of  memoirs.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Geology  ami 
Mineralogy  at  the  Academy  in  Pennsylvania;  he  died  on  the  t2th  April 
1897.  His  lar(Tc  collection  of  fossil  Mammalia  was  secured  by  the 
American  Museum  in  New  York. 

The  Works  mentioned  in  the  following  pages  are  fully  cited  in  tlie 
references  subjoined  to  Ziltd'a  Sandtook, 
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Protozoa. — ^The  fossil  remains  of  Protozoa  are  naturally  con- 
fined to  those  classes  or  orders  which  are  shell-producing 
during  life.  The  most  widely  distributed  fossil  representatives 
of  the  Protozoa  are  the  Foraminifera  or  Polythalamia  (Reti- 
cularia,  Carpenter),  which  enter  largely  into  the  composition 
of  many  marine  limestones,  and  whose  occurrence  has  been 
known  for  several  centuries  to  natural  historians.  The  earlier 
memoirs  of  Breyn  (i732)»  Soldant  (1780),  Fichtel  and  Moll 
(1803X  Lamarck  (1804-7),  Denys  de  Montfort  (1808-10), 
wherein  a  considerable  number  of  these  small  forms  are 
described  and  figured,  were  followed  by  the  more  compre- 
hensive investigations  of  Alctde  d'Orbigny  (1824).  These 
for  the  first  time  made  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  systematic 
order  and  classification  into  this  group  of  testaceous  oiganisms, 
which  were  still  almost  universally  regarded  as  mollusca, 
belonging  to  the  group  of  cephalopods. 

D'Orbigny  distinguished  two  main  groups  among  the  Poly- 
thalamia,  one  of  which  (Siphonifera)  contains  the  chambered 
shells  of  the  true  cephalopods,  while  the  other  (Foraminifera) 
embraces  the  shells  characterised  by  the  perforations  in  the 
dividing  walls  of  the  chambers.  The  Foraminifera  are  then 
subdivided  by  D'Orbigny  chiefly  according  to  the  external 
features  of  the  shell,  and  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
chambers. 

A  number  of  the  species  enumerated  in  the  Tableau  Method- 
igue  have  been  made  known  far  and  wide  by  enlarged  models, 
which  were  distributed  to  various  academies  in  1825  and  1836. 
D'Orbigny  also  contributed  a  monograph  on  the  fossil  Forami- 
nifera in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Vienna  basin. 

The  advance  effected  by  £hrenberg*s  microscopic  examina* 
tion  of  thin  slices  of  Foraminifera  has  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  326).  But  although  so  accurate  an  observer,  Ehrenberg 
formed  fallacious  views  respecting  the  organisation  of  the 
group,  and  thought  the  Foraminifera  might  belong  to  the 
Bryozoa.  Dujardin  in  1855  contested  many  of  Ehrenberg's 
conclusionsi  and  demonstrated  that  the  Foraminifera  belonged 
to  the  Rhizopoda.  Williamson,  Reuss,  and  especially  W.  ^  B. 
Carpenter,  objected  to  the  previous  schemes  of  classification 
which  had  been  formulated  merely  upon  external  features  of 
the  skeleton  and  habits  of  growth.  The  investigations  of 
Williamson  on  the  fine  details  of  structure,  and  the  famous 
work  by  Carpenter  on  the  Microscoftc  Structure  and  Classifica- 
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iio7i  of  fhe  Forami/rfera,  completely  overthrew  the  older 
classifications  and  formed  the  basis  of  our  present  intimate 
knowledge  of  these  exquisite  little  shells. 

Carpenter  divided  the  Reticularia  into  two  sub-classes : 
Tmperforata  and  Perforata,  and  sub-divided  each  of  these  sub- 
classes into  several  families  distinguished  according  to  the 
chemical  composition  and  microscopic  structure  of  the  tests. 
The  views  held  by  Carpenter  and  his  collaborators,  Parker  and 
Jones,  regarding  the  confines  of  the  genera  and  species, 
differed  very  considerably  from  those  of  D'Orbigny,  as  the 
English  zoologists  often  comprised  under  the  same  generic 
title  forms  very  different  in  their  external  appearance,  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  connected  by  intermediate  types. 

Reuss'has  published  from  1839  onwards  a  large  number 
of  papers,  mostly  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Vienna  Academy, 
describing  individual  species  of  fossil  Foraminifera  from 
all  geological  formations.  The  works  of  Parker  and  Jones, 
extending  from  the  year  1857,  follow  the  same  direction 
of  special  research.  The  classifications  of  Schwager  and 
Brady  introduced  several  modifications  of  Carpenters  scheme. 
Brady  pointed  out  that  the  sub-classes  Imperforaia  and  Per- 
forata could  not  be  so  sharply  defined  as  had  been  done  by 
Carpenter,  for  example  the  group  Lituolidea,  which  Carpenter 
had  ranked  under  the  sub-class  Imperforata,  included  also 
certain  species  which  were  finely  perforate.  This  matter, 
along  with  other  systematic  difficulties,  has  been  more  recently 
discussed  by  Ray  Lankester,  in  his  descripti\c  and  classifi- 
catory  account  of  the  Protozoa,  published  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Bniannica.  Brady's  Report  on  the  l  oiaminifera  of  the  Chal- 
lenger Expedition,  and  his  monograph  of  the  Foraminifera  in 
the  Carboniferous  Limestones  of  Great  Britain,  are  two  of  the 
finest  productions  in  this  domain  of  research. 

In  the  French  literature  of  the  Foraminifera,  the  excellent 
monograph  of  the  Nummulites  by  D'Archiac  and  Hal  me  takes 
the  highest  place.  Terquem  and  Bertheh'n  even  at  the  present 
\  time  are  wholly  disciples  of  D'Orbigny.  Meunier*Chalmas 
and  Schlumberger  have,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  great 
significance  on  microscopic  researches  of  the  shell-architecture^ 
and  have  made  many  interesting  observations  on  dimorphic 
forms  of  the  initial  chamber.  In  Italy,  Michelotti,  Seguenza, 
SHvestri,  and  more  particularly  Fornasini,  have  described  the 
Foraminifera  present  in  the  younger  Tertiary  deposits. 
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In  addition  to  the  Foraminifera,  the  Racliolarians  with 
siHceous  or  chitinous  tests  represent  another  class  of  Protozoa 
which  come  under  consideration  in  {)ala^ontological  researches. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Radiolaria  does  not  extend  so  far  back 
as  that  of  Foraminifera.  The  earliest  accounts  of  tliese  micro- 
scopically minute  organisms  were  given  by  Tilesius  (1806) 
and  by  Meyer  (1834);  but  Ehrenberg  was  the  first  investigator 
who  disclosed  the  wonderful  variety  and  beauty  of  their  sili- 
ceous skeletons.  In  a  series  of  special  monographs  and 
magazine  articles  extended  over  a  long  period  of  years  from 
1838  to  1875,  Ehrenberg  described  many  hundred  forms 
belonging  to  this  group,  which  he  had  called  Polycystina.  His 
material  had  been  collected  from  recent  oozes  on  the  ocean- 
floor,  and  from  the  Tertiary  marls  of  Sicily,  Zante,  Oran, 
North  America,  and  Barbadoes,  the  last-mentioned  locality 
alone  providing  278  species.  But  Elirenberg  had  very  obscure 
notions  about  the  organisation  of  the  Polycystina. 

The  living  structure  and  the  systematic  position  of  this 
group  were  elucidated  by  Huxley  in  185 1,  A  fuller  ex|)osition 
of  the  zoological  aspects  was  given  in  1855  by  Johann  Muller, 
who  suggested  the  term  of  Radiolaria  as  better  suited  for  the 
group  than  Ehrenberg's  name  of  Polycystina.  The  beautifully 
illustrated  monograpii  of  the  Radiolaria  by  Ernst  Haeckel 
erected  a  complete  classificatory  system  for  the  Radiolaria, 
and  w  on  uiHvcib:iI  admiration  for  the  artistic  representations  of 
the  infinite  diverbiLy  111  the  skeletal  forms  produced  by  these 
simple  organisms. 

Haeckel's  works  aie  chiefly  devoted  Lo  recent  Radiolaria, 
and  at  that  time,  in  1862,  science  was  only  cognisant  of  the 
occurrence  of  fossil  Radiolaria  in  the  Tertiary  deposits. 
Zittel,  in  1876,  described  some  older  forms  from  Upper  Cre- 
taceous strata,  and  between  1885  and  1892  D.  Riist  carried 
out  a  long  series  of  researches,  preparing  microscopic  sections 
of  siliceous  rocks  from  all  the  geological  formations ;  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  numerous  Radio- 
larian  species  from  the  Cambrian  or  oldest  Paleozoic 
formation  onwards  to  the  present  age. 

Brief  mention  must  be  made  of  a  controversy  that  arose 
regarding  certain  structures  thought  to  represent  the  oldest 
known  animal  organism.  In  the  year  1858  MacCuUoch  col- 
lected in  the  Laurentian  gneiss  of  Canada  curious  aggregates 
of  serpentine  and  calcite,  arranged  in  irregular  alternate 
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layers,  the  serpentine  having  rather  a  reticulated  distfihution 
in  a  ground-mass  of  calcile.  Logan  regarded  such  aggregates 
as  altered  masses  of  an  originally  organic  growth,  and  in  1864 
Sir  Willinm  Dawson  described  these  reticulate  structures  as 
the  ramification  of  a  Foraminiferai  growth  under  the  name 
of  Eozoon  Canadense,  This  view  was  supported  by  Car- 
penter in  1876,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Parker, 
Jfone%  Brady,  Reuss^  and  other  specialists^  whereas  Kio^ 
Rowneyi  and  Carter  contended  that  the  supposed  Eozoon  was 
not  an  organic  structure^  but  had  been  produced  by  processes 
of  mineralogical  segregation.  The  controversy  continued  for 
many  years,  until  Moebius^  of  Kiel  University,  published  what 
is  considered  by  most  geologists  a  decisive  paper  in  favour 
of  the  inorganic  origin  of  the  Eozoon  structure.  Moebius 
contended  that  the  serpentine  matter  of  the  Canal  System  ** 
had  been  infiltrated  into  the  caldte  along  fine  vein-fissures 
disposed  in  the  calcareous  rock  with  exceptional  regularity. 

Sponges. — No  group  among  the  Invertebrales  resisted 
scientific  treatment  so  long  as  the  fossil  sponges.  This  is 
scarcely  surprising,  when  it  is  remembered  that  zoologists 
were  still  in  doubt  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
whether  the  marine  sponges  belonged  to  the  vegetable  or 
animal  kingdom.  The  pioneer  investigations  of  Robert 
Grant  (1825)  first  a£forded  a  true  conception  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  these  creatures;  and  after  Grant,  several  English 
scientists — among  others^  Johnstone,  fiowerbank,  and  Carter 
— made  important  advances  towards  securing  a  better  grasp  of 
the  morphology  and  systematic  relations  of  the  group. 

The  backward  state  of  zoological  knowledge  of  living  sponges 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  palaeontologists  to  attempt  any- 
thing more  than  a  description  and  illustration  of  the  foe^ 
sponges.  The  first  volume  (1826)  of  the  Feirefacia  Germanut 
of  Goldfuss  and  Miinster  included  seventy-five  species  of  fossil 
sponges,  which  the  authors  distributed  under  eleven  generic 
namesj  but  the  work  of  Goldfuss  shows  little  advance  on  the 
works  of  earlier  writers,  Guettard,  Parkinson,  Mantell,  and 
others.  The  works  of  Michclin  (1840-47)  and  Blainville  also 
yield  merely  descriptions  of  the  external  form,  without  any  ac> 
count  of  the  finer  structural  features.  These  authors  take  the 
same  standpoint  as  Goldfuss,  in  assuming  that  the  fossil 
sponges  are  ancestral  forms  of  the  living  ceiatose  sponges,  in 
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which  the  horny  fibres  had  been  chaiiL^ed  to  stone  by  means  of 
tlic  processes  of  petrcfaction.  Similarly,  the  works  of  Geinitz, 
Khpstein,  Pusch,  Reuss,  Quensledt,  and  Roemer  increase 
the  knowledge  of  the  endless  diversity  of  form  presented  by 
sponges,  but  add  little  to  a  scientific  comprehension  of  their 
structure. 

A  notable  position  in  the  older  literature  of  sponges  is 
taken  by  the  two  short  memoirs  of  Toulmin  Smith  (1S47-48), 
wherein  the  structure  of  the  Ventriculites  iVom  the  white  chalk, 
is  fairly  accurately  represented.  Owing,  however,  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  nearest  allies  amonc,^  li\  ing  sponges,  the  Hexactinellids, 
were  unknown  at  the  time  of  his  investigations,  Smith  drew 
fallacious  inferences  regarding  the  nature  and  systematic 
position  of  these  fossils.    He  compared  them  with  Bryozoa. 

In  the  year  1S51,  D  Oibigny  devised  a  badly-arranged 
scheme  of  classification  for  fossil  sponges,  upon  the  basis  solely 
of  external  features.  He  called  all  fossil  sponges  "  Petro- 
spongiae,"  and  contrasted  them  with  recent  sponges,  ascribing 
to  fossil  sponges  an  originally  stony  skeleton  composed  of 
calcareous  fi}>res.  According  to  D'Orbii^ny,  the  petrospongiai 
furni  a  curious  and  extinct  sub-division  of  the  sponges.  This 
erroneous  conception  of  D'Orbigny's  was  shared  by  Fromentel, 
but  the  latter  author,  in  differentiating  genera  and  species,  made 
use  of  dafcrences  in  the  canal  system  and  in  the  kinds  of  pores 
and  openings  at  the  surface.  Friedrich  Roemer  followed 
Fromentel's  method,  and  he  differentiated  between  sponges 
with  fenestrated  skeletal  structure  and  sponges  with  a  skeleton 
composed  of  *'  worm-shaped  fibres."  Pomel  also  made  careful 
observations  of  the  skeletal  structures  so  far  as  those  could  be 
distinguished  with  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  aid  of  a  hand-lens. 

The  deep  sea  investigations  of  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  initiated  a  new  era  in  the  investigation  of  sponges, 
recent  and  fossil.  Wyviile  Thomson,  the  leader  of  the 
Challenger  Expedition,  was  the  first  to  poiiit  out  the  similarity 
in  the  structures  of  fossil  ventriculites  and  living  silicispongiae. 
In  1870,  Oscar  SchnuUt,  by  the  method  of  etching  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous  specimens,  demonstrated  in  fossil  forms  the 
presence  of  certain  skeletal  structures  similar  to  those  of 
existing  hexactinellids  and  lithistids.  Nevertheless  the  fossil 
sponges  still  presented  an  apparently  distinct  and  well-defined 
group,  until  almost  simultaneously  Zittel  and  Sollas  resolved  to 
apply  Nicol's  method  and  prepare  thin  slices  of  the  fossil. 
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material  for  microscopic  examination.  In  1S77,  Sollas  demon- 
strated, by  his  examination  of  several  genera  belonging  to  the 
English  chalk,  the  identity  of  their  structure  with  that  of  living 
hexactinellids,  lithistids,  and  monactinellids.  Ziltel,  in  1876, 
published  his  microscopic  investigations  embracing  the  whole 
of  the  fossil  sponges,  together  with  a  monograph  of  the  genus 
Coeloptychium.  In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  studies 
published  during  the  following  year,  it  was  fully  demonstrated 
that  all  fossil  sponges  could  be  included  in  the  scheme  of 
classification  erected  for  existing  sponges.  Zittel  succeeded  in 
siiowing  that  a  large  number  of  sponges  referred  to  the  Calci- 
spongiie  by  previous  authors  had  been  originally  arenaceous, 
but  the  sandy  material  had  been  dissolved,  and  in  its  place 
calcareous  miKsi nice  had  been  laid  down.  This  removed  the 
greatest  (liliiculty  in  the  study  of  fossil  representatives  of  the 
Silicispoiigiae.  Zittel  also  demonstrated  the  true  calcareous 
structures  of  numerous  fossil  Calcispongiae,  whose  existence 
had  been  called  in  question  by  E.  Haeckel  in  his  monograph  of 
the  Calcispongiai  (1872),  and  in  spite  of  much  contradiction  at 
first,  Zittel's  evidence  ultimately  received  general  acceptance. 

The  application  of  the  microscopic  method,  which  had  been 
used  by  Zittel  and  Sollas,  was  follrnved  in  ahiiosl  all  the  later 
publications  on  fossil  sponges,  and  the  classification  proposed 
by  Zittel  for  recent  and  fossil  sponges  was  confuined  in  its 
main  features  and  further  improved  by  tlic  zoological  and 
anatomical  investigations  of  O.  Schmidt,  h\  E.  Sehuize,  Carter, 
Vosmaer,  Lendenfeld,  and  others. 

The  most  distinguished  students  of  fossil  sponges  at  the 
present  day  are  G.  J.  Hinde  and  Hermann  Rauff.  The  former 
has  published  a  monograph  of  the  fossil  sponges  (1884)  in  the 
Natural  History  Collection  of  the  Britbh  Museum,  and  is  at 
present  engaged  on  a  monograph  of  the  fossil  forms  of  Great 
Britain,  parts  of  which  have  appeared  since  1887  in  the 
publications  of  the  Palaeontographical  Society.  Rauff  has 
produced  in  his  Falaospongiology  (1893)  an  exemplary  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  palaeozoic  forms  of  sponges. 

Cesienterates^ — Up  to  the  year  1825  there  was  great  in- 
security about  the  organisation  of  the  organisms  at  present 
comprised  under  the  group  of  the  Coelentera.  The  schemes  of 
classification  attempted  by  Lamourous^  Esper,  Lamarck,  and 
others  are  full  of  errors;  the  researches  of  Ehrenberg  and 
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M line-Edwards  first  revealed  the  anatomical  structure  of 
zoophyte  organisms,  and  made  it  possible  to  differentiate  them 
from  a  number  of  other  torms  with  which  they  had  been 
erroneously  included  in  previous  classificatory  systems. 
Ehrenberg  based  his  classification  of  coral  zoophytes  exclu- 
sively on  the  characters  of  recent  corals,  more  especially  on  his 
examination  of  the  Red  vSea  corals.  The  number  of  tentacles 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  leading  feature  of  distinction;  according 
to  it  he  erected  the  main  sub-divisions  of  his  classification. 

Fossil  corals  were  described  and  figured  in  most  of  the 
larger  palaeontological  works  that  appeared  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  illustrative  plates  of 
Goldfuss  (1826),  Miciielin  (1841-47),  Lonsdale  and  MacCoy 
display  a  large  number  of  fossil  species,  but  notwitiistanding 
the  advances  that  were  being  made  in  the  knowledge  of  living 
corals,  the  systematic  treatment  of  fossil  corals  in  these  works 
is  as  crude  and  anti(]uated  as  in  the  much  earlier  works  of 
Guettard,  Parkinson,  and  Schlotheim.  The  profound  and 
exhaustive  works  of  Milne-Edwards  ^  and  Haime  revolutionised 
the  study  of  corals.  These  scientists  made  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  organisation  of  living  polyps,  and  from  that 
proceeded  to  examine  group  after  group  of  the  fossil  corals, 
directing  attention  equally  to  the  evidences  afforded  by  the 
skeleton  regarding  the  original  form  and  structure  of  the  fossil 
polvf^s,  and  to  the  phyloi^enetic  indications  given  by  the 
occurrence  and  distribution  of  the  fossil  faunas  m  the  strati- 
graphii  al  siicxession.  The  penctialmg  critical  instinct  and 
unbiassed  judgment  of  ilic  authors  produced  a  work  which  is 
recognised  to  be  one  of  Llie  most  skilful  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  scientific  literature.  The  classificatory  system  of  Milne- 
Edwards  and  Haime  is  based  upon  the  character  of  the  septa 
and  the  mode  of  their  increase  in  number,  and  with  a  few 
modifications,  the  system  has  remained  until  the  present  day. 

Later  works  on  fossil  corals  for  the  most  part  dealt  with 
the  coral  faunas  of  particular  localities  or  of  a  particular 
stratigraphical  horizon.  Of  special  value  are  the  monographs 
of  Reuss,   Fromentel,  De  Koninck,.  Koby,  Hall,  Becker, 

*  Henri  Milne-Edwards,  born  1800  In  Brutjes,  studied  medicine  in 
Paris,  and  was  at  first  the  rrofossor  of  Natural  History  in  tlie  College 
Henri  IV.,  then  in  1841  at  the  Museum.  In  the  year  1862  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Zoology,  and  two  years  later  Director  of  the 
Museum ;  died  1S85  in  Paris. 
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Milaschewitsch,  D'Archiardi;  and  Duncan's  book  on  British 
fossil  corals  has  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation.  Quenstedt  alone 
adheres  both  in  his  text-books  and  \\\^  Palmnto logy  of  Germany 
(vol.  vii.,  1889)  to  the  old  system  of  Ehrenberg,  and  continues 
to  group  the  Bryozoa  along  with  the  corals. 

A  short  but  very  important  paper  was  published  in  1869 
by  A.  Kuntb.  This  observer  pointed  out  the  fundamental 
difference  in  the  method  according  to  which  new  septa  had 
developed  in  the  Palaeozoic  group  of  the  Rugosa,  as  compared 
with  the  order  of  intussusception  of  the  septa  in  the  younger 
corals;  and  he  showed  how  with  this  difference  was  associated 
the  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  Rugose  corals  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  radial  symmetry  of  the  younger  corals.  After  the 
publication  of  Kunth's  memoir,  the  Rugose  corals,  also  known 
under  the  synonyms  of  "Tetracorallia"  or  '*  Pterocorallia," 
were  treated  as  an  independent  group  in  the  classification  of 
corals,  distinct  from  the  younger  group  of  Hexacorallia,"  for 
which  Milne-Edwards'  and  Haime's  observations  still  held  good. 
Kunth's  work  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  Rugose 
group  of  Palaeozoic  corals,  and  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
special  memoirs,  those  of  Dybowski,  Nicholson,  Schltiter, 
Lindstrom,  and  Freeh,  among  many  others. 

In  1872,  Lacaze-Duthiers  made  known  his  valuable  embryo- 
logical  investigations,  which  necessitated  a  new  revision  of  the 
laws  of  septal  symmetry  enunciated  by  Milne-Edwards  and 
Haime.  The  discoveries  made  by  L.  Agassiz  and  Moseley 
regarding  the  zoological  relationship  of  MlUepora  and  Helio- 
pora  entirely  overthrew  the  group  of  Tabulata  as  it  had  been 
defined  in  the  system  of  Milne-Edwards  and  Haime.  And 
Dybowski,  Roemer,  Nicholson,  and  other  leading  authorities 
on  Palaeozoic  corals  then  endeavoured  by  the  most  detailed 
investigations  of  the  growth-relations,  the  organisation,  and 
finer  structure,  to  explain  the  remarkable  diversity  of  forms 
comprised  in  this  group. 

The  microscopic  structure  of  the  calcareous  skeleton  had 
been  little  taken  into  consideration  by  Milne-Edwards  and 
Haime.  In  1865,  Kolliker  first  directed  attention  to  it ;  in 
1882,  there  followed  almost  simultaneously  the  works  of  Pratz 
and  Koch,  showing  illustrations  of  microscopic  sections,  and 
a  similar  method  was  followed  by  Nicholson,  Freeh,  Volz, 
Felix,  Struve,  and  others.  The  most  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion into  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  skeleton  of  living  and 
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fossil  coials  has  been  contributed  by  Maria  ^I.  Ogilvie  (1896). 
Upon  the  basis  of  her  comparative  microscopic  researches,  the 
auihoress  suggested  certain  classificatory  reforms  which  appear 
to  weaken  very  matLrially  the  strong  distinctions  previously 
drawn  between  the  Tetracorallia  and  Hexacorallia,  as  well  as 
between  the  Hexacorallian  sub-divisions  of  Aporosa  and  Per- 
forata. The  special  examination  of  a  large  number  of  inter- 
mediate forms  among  Jurassic  corals  also  enabled  her  to  bring 
forward  many  evidences  of  the  phylogenetic  relationship  of 
Tetracorallian  and  Hexacorallian  types. 

After  Moseley  (1877)  had  published  his  treatise  on  Millepora, 
and  in  the  same  year  J.  Carter  had  pointed  out  the  close 
relationship  of  Hydractinic^  Parkeria^  and  Siromatopara^  a 
number  of  organisms  which  had  been  consigned  variously  to 
the  Bryozoa,  and  sometimes  to  the  group  of  Foraminifera,  were 
recognised  as  Hydrozoa.  Steinmann  (1878)  and  Canavari 
(1893)  described  new  fossil  genera  from  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous 
deposits,  Bargatzki  (i88x)  described  the  Stromatoporotds  in 
the  Devonian  series  in  the  Rhineland,  and  Nicholson  (1886-92) 
published  a  monograph  of  all  known  Stromatoporoids.  The 
Grapioiiiesy  an  extinct  group  of  Hydrozoa  confined  to  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  deposits  (Silurian  and  Cambrian),  have 
been  the  subject  of  very  careful  palseontological  investigations. 
They  were  taken  for  Cephalopods  by  Wahlenberg  and.Schlo- 
theim,  and  for  Foraminifera  by  Quenstedt,  while  others  placed 
them  amongst  Alcyonarians.  Portlock  (1843)  was  the  first  to 
recognise  their  resemblance  to  the  Sertularians.  Barrande 
published  (1850)  the  earliest  detailed  account  of  the  Bohemian 
Graptolites,  but  still  compared  them  with  the  Pennatulids. 
The  works  of  Suess,  Scharenberg,  Geinitz,  and  Richter 
extended  the  knowledge  of  Graptolites  only  in  a  moderate 
degree;  on  the  other  hand,  an  excellent  monograph  of  the 
Graptolites  occurring  in  the  "Quebec  Series"  of  rocks  was 
contributed  by  J.  Hall  in  1865,  adding  a  number  of  new, 
well-preserved  species  to  the  group,  and  affording  much  im- 
portant information  regarding  the  organisation  and  zoological 
position  of  Graptolites. 

In  the  year  1872  Nicholson  gave  an  admirable  survey  of 
all  the  facts  known  about  Graptolites,  and  in  1873  the  first 
communications  appeared  by  Lapworth.  The  researches  of 
this  acute  observer  were  continued  until  1882,  and  revealed 
many  new  and  important  data  respecting  the  structure,  the 
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development,  the  growth,  relations,  and  geological  distribution 
of  the  Graptolites.  All  later  writings  on  GraptoHtes  are  based 
upon  the  results  obtained  by  Lapworth.  During  the  last  few 
years  Holm  and  VVimann  have  by  means  of  novel  methods 
of  technique  determined  the  finest  structural  features  of  difierent 
Graptolite  genera,  and  R.  Rudemann  (1S95)  made  some  for- 
tunate discoveries  which  threw  light  on  the  mode  of  life  and 
the  relationship  of  these  remarkable  organisms. 

Fossil  Medusas  are  of  very  rare  occurrence;  well-marked 
impressions  found  in  the  lithographic  shales  of  the  Franconian 
Jura  Chain  have  been  carefully  described  by  Beyrich  (1849), 
Haeckel  (1865-70),  and  Ammon  (1883).  Nathorst  in  1881 
assigned  to  the  Medusas  certain  casts  in  the  Cambrian  sand- 
stone of  Sweden,  and  quite  recently  (1898)  Walcott  described 
a  large  number  of  cast  structures  in  the  Cambrian  deposits 
of  North  America  as  of  Medusa  origin. 

Echinoitrms. — In  the  eighteenth  century  Klein  had  proposed 
for  the  sea-urchins  the  class  name  of  Echinodermata,  Cuvier 
united  under  the  same  class  the  OphiuHdea  or  sand-slats^ 
the  HoMhuridea  or  sea-slugs,  and  the  Mncrimt€s,  without, 
however,  recognising  the  Encrinites  as  a  separate  sub-division. 
In  1 82 1,  J.  S.  Miller,  a  native  of  Dantztg  although  resident  in 
Dublin,  published  an  excellent  monograph  on  all  the  fossil 
Sea-Iilies  or  Encrinites  then  known,  and  combined  them  into 
an  independent  sub -division  or  order  which  he  named 
Cnnoidta,  In  1828,  Fleming  erected  the  order  of  Blastoidta 
for  the  Pentremites  which  had  been  discovered  in  1820  by  Say 
in  the  North  American  Cart>oniferous  Limestone^  and  in  1845 
Buch  erected  the  order  of  Cystidea  for  a  group  of  fossil 
Crinoids  then  very  little  known.  Thus  the  limits  and  the 
chief  orders  of  the  Echinodermata  were  definitely  established, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  I^uckart  in  1848  the  class  Echino- 
dermata, which  had  hitherto  been  treated  systematically  as 
closely  allied  with  the  Coelenterata,  was  represented  as  an 
independent  branch  of  descent  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In 
addition  to  Leuckart's  fundamental  diflerentiation  of  these  two 
animal  classes,  it  was  he  who  first  combined  the  Crinoidea, 
Cystoidea,  and  Blastoidca  under  a  common  group-name 
P^Imaiozoa^  and  placed  it  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
sub -divisions  of  Echinodermata,  the  Echinidea,  Asteridea, 
Ophiuridea,  and  Holothuridea. 
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The  systematic  study  and  morphology  of  the  Pehnatuzoa 
was  greatly  advanced  by  J.  S.  Miller's  Monograph  of  ihe 
Crinoidea^  which  masterly  work  constructed  a  secure  basis  for 
all  future  inquiry  into  the  niurphology  of  the  group.  Miller 
made  application  of  the  architcciural  arrangement  of  the  plates 
in  the  calyx  as  a  basis  of  classification,  and  recent  researches 
have  frequently  found  it  advantageous  to  revive  leading  features 
in  Miller's  classification. 

Goldfuss  and  Miinster  added  a  number  of  new  specific 
descriptions  to  the  knowledge  of  Crinoidea,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  structural  relations.  Three  important 
memoirs  were  contributed  by  the  anatomist,  Johann  Miiller,  on 
the  structure  of  Pentacrinus  (1841),  on  Coinatula  (1847),  and 
on  the  structure  of  Echinoderms  generally  (1853).  These 
memoirs  were  published  in  the  I  ransac  lions  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  and  lor  several  decades  formed  the  groundwork  of 
further  zoological  investigations  in  this  group.  Miiller  included 
the  study  of  fossil  forms  in  his  researches,  and  he  sub  divided 
the  known  Crinoidea  into  three  sub-orders — Tesselata,  Arti* 
culata,  and  Costata. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Miiller's  works  there  appeared 
in  England  a  monograph  of  fossil  and  recent  Crinoids  by  the 
two  Austins  (1843).  ^P^^^  ^  many  new  and  valuable 

observations,  this  work  was  unsuccessfuli  on  account  of  Its  sub- 
division of  Crinoids  into  stalked  and  unstalked  groups.  This 
sub-division  was  regarded  as  quite  artificial,  seeing  that  the 
gifted  zoologist,  Vaughan  Thomson,  had  in  1836  demonstrated 
the  development  of  the  genus  Comatula  from  a  larval  stage 
resembling  a  stalked  Pentacrinus. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  living  Pentacrinus  was 
described  by  Liitken  (1864),  and  that  of  the  Comatulids  was 
elucidated  by  the  researches  of  Wyville  Thomson  (1865)  and 
W.  B.  Carpenter  (1866).  The  deep  sea  explorations  off  the 
coast  of  Norway  lal  to  the  discovery  of  Rhizocrinus,  and  the 
detailed  investigation  of  this  interesting  genus,  carried  out  by 
Sars  (1868)  and  Ludwig  (1877),  met  with  a  cordial  reception 
in  palseontological  circles. 

Numerous  monographs  and  shorter  papers  on  Palaeozoic 
Crinoidea  were  meanwhile  being  published ;  among  the  more 
voluminous  writers  on  this  subject  were  De  Koninck  and  Le 
Hon  (1854),  Hall  (1847-72),  Roemer  (i860),  Ludwtg  Schulze 
(1866),  Meek  and  Worthen  (1866-75);  Mesozoic.  £chiuo< 
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dermata  were  described  by  D'Orbigny  (1840)  and  Bey  rich 
(1857).  Oiienstedt's  Palceoniology  of  Germany  (vol.  vi., 
1874-76)  contains  an  abundance  of  new  detailed  observations 
but  retains  the  older  classification ;  Angelin's  posthumous 
w(;ik  on  the  Swedish  Crinoids,  edited  by  Lindstrom  (1878), 
likewise  pays  little  attention  to  the  results  of  zoological  re- 
.  searches,  although  it  displays  a  rich  diversity  of  previously 
unknown  forms  in  its  beautiful  illustrations.  The  works  of 
Herbert  Carpenter  are  therefore  of  very  high  value  as  investiga> 
tions  based  upon  an  equal  familiarity  with  fossil  and  recent 
forms,  and  indicating  the  high-water  mark  of  palajontological 
and  zoological  researches  at  the  time.  Strictly  scientific  lines 
of  research  have  also  been  adopted  in  all  the  more  recent 
works.  Two  American  scientists,  Wachsmuth  and  Springer, 
have  added  very  considerably  to  the  knowledge  of  Echino- 
dermata,  Wachsmuth's  works  extending  through  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  1877-97;  P.  de  Loriol  has  made  a  successful 
hiudy  Mesozoic  forms;  in  England,  F.  A.  Bather  has  con- 
tributed several  memoirs  on  English  and  Swedish  Crinoids 
(1890-95);  in  Germany,  O.  Jaekel  has  accumplished  valuable 
new  work  on  Paleeozoic  Crinoids. 

The  knowledi:<;  of  the  extinct  ordt  r  of  the  Cysioidea,  erected 
by  Buch,  was  advanced  by  the  researches  of  Schmidt  (1874) 
on  representatives  of  tl^ve  group  froni  Russia,  by  those  of 
Edward  Forbes^  (1S48)  on  British  forms,  and  by  the  works 
of  Hall  and  Billings  on  North  American  Cystoids.  In  1887 
Waagen  edited  a  posthumous  monograph  on  the  Bohemian 
Cystoids  by  Barrande.  The  systematic  arrangement  and 
zoological  position  of  the  Cystoids  have  been  discussed  in 
recent  years  by  Haeckel  and  Jaekel,  but  the  results  of  their 
researches  are  much  at  variance. 

The  small  group  of  the  Bimtoids^  discovered  by  Say  in  1830, 
first  underwent  scientific  examination  at  the  bands  of  Ferdinand 
Roemer  (1852).   Subsequent  work  has  extended  our  know- 

^  Edward  ForV)es,  born  1S15  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  studied  medicine  nnd 
the  natural  sciences  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  travelled  in  Algeria, 
the  Alps,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  conducted  in  the  ii^gean  Sea  his  famous 
investigations  on  the  distribution  of  marine  organisms  at  the  different 
depths.  In  1843  he  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Botany  at  King's  College 
in  London,  and  when  the  Geological  Survey  e <*al)Hshed  he  was  selected 
as  I'alajontologist  and  Professor  of  Natural  History;  shortly  before  his 

Ed*  exchanged  posts  with  the  Professor  of  Natural  History 
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ledge  of  the  specific  forms,  but  could  not  add  much  to 
Roemer's  fundamental  observations  and  influences.  The  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  contains  an  attractive 
account  of  the  present  knowledge  about  Blastoids,  written  by 
Robert  Etheridge  and  Herbert  Carpenter. 

The  Sea-stars  (Ophiuridea  and  Asteridea)  offer  far  less 
diversity  ©f  form  than  the  Pelmatozoa.  If  we  except  a  few 
genera  and  species  mentioned  or  figured  by  Goldfuss,  Hage- 
now,  Mantell,  Dixon,  and  others,  the  fiisi  scientific  monographs 
on  fossil  Asteridea  were  those  contributed  by  Edward  Forbes 
on  material  derived  from  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations 
of  Great  Britain.  Wright  afterwards  described  all  the  Meso- 
zoic  Asteridea,  and  Salter  the  Palaeozoic  forms  of  Great  Britain. 
Miiller  (1055)  and  Roemer  laid  the  foundation  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Asteroid  types  in  the  Devonian  formation  of  the 
Rhine  Provinces ;  the  Jurassic  Ophiuroids  and  Asteroids  of 
Germany  have  been  investigated  by  Pohlig,  Fraas,  and  Georg 
G.  Bohm.  J.  Hall  made  known  the  representatives  of  this  group 
in  the  Palaeozoic  formations  of  North  America.  The  palceonto- 
logical  literature  in  all  cases  closely  harmonises  with  the  zoo- 
logical, and  it  would  seem  that  the  PaUeozoic  "sea-stars'* 
differed  very  little  frum  those  in  the  seas  of  the  present  age. 

Fossil  Echinids  wen  already  known  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  aiid  received  full  attention  in  tlic  oldest 
systematic  works  by  Breyn  (1732)  and  Klein  (1734).  A 
number  of  new  species  are  described  in  the  chief  work  of 
Goldfuss,  in  Desmoulin's  Studies  (1834-37),  and  in  Sismonda's 
monographs  on  the  fossil  Echinidea  of  Piedmont  and  Nizza. 
But  the  strictly  scientific  literature  began  with  the  researches 
of  L.  Agassiz  (1838-41)  on  living  and  fossil  sea-urchins,  along 
with  which  appeared  the  monograph  by  Agassiz  and  Desor^  on 
the  fossil  Echinidea  of  Switzerland.  Valentin's  well-known 
observations  on  the  anatomy  and  histology  of  the  genus 
Echinus  was  contemporaneous  with  the  important  works  of 
Agassiz  and  Desor. 

'  Kilunrd  Desor,  hoxvi.  iSii  in  l-^icdrichsdorf,  near  Frnnkfoit -on -Maine, 
for  a  long  time  coHaboraled  wilii  Agassiz  in  palaeonlological  and  glacial 
Studies,  and  followed  Agassiz  to  America,  but  in  consequence  of  some  dis« 
agreement  between  the  friends,  Desor  relt  i  i  1  to  NeuchStel  and  became 
the  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Neiicliatel  Academy.  Inheriting  consider- 
able means  from  a  brother,  he  retired  to  Combe  Varin,  in  Vnl  Travers, 
and  devoted  himself  to  geological  and  pre-historic  studies;  died  on  23rd 
February  1882,  in  Nizza. 
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A  short  treatise  on  the  classification  of  the  Echinidea,  written 
by  Albert  Gras  in  1848,  was  in  so  far  important  as  it  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Synopsis  of  fossil  Echinids  drawn  up  by  Desor, 
which  has  been  a  standard  authority  for  many  decades. 
In  1848  also,  the  first  researches  of  Cotteau  and  Forbes 
on  fossil  Echinids  were  published,  and  these  were  rapidly 
succeeded  by  D'Orbigny's  account  of  the  irregular  Ek:hinids  of 
the  French  Cretaceous  formation  and  Wright's  beautifully  illus- 
trated monographs  of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  Echinidea 
in  Britain.  After  the  deaUis  of  Forbes,  D'Orbigny,  and 
Wright,  Cotteau^  was  for  a  whole  decade  almost  the  only 
contributor  to*  this  field  of  research.  In  his  Paliontologie 
Franfaise^  and  in  numerous  other  works  and  special  memoirs^ 
Cotteau  advanced  tbe  knowledge  of  the  fossil  Echinidea  in  a 
degree  unrivalled  by  any  other  observer  before  or  since.  All 
his  writings  are  distinguished  by  extreme  accuracy  and  acute- 
ness  of  observation.  As  regards  the  systematic  questions. 
Cotteau  adopts  in  great  measure  the  classificatory  groundwork 
supplied  by  Desor  and  Wright  A  laige  number  of  palaeonto- 
legists  have  taken  up  the  study  of  Echinidea  in  recent  years, 
and  the  majority  follow  the  lines  of  Desor's  Synapsis  and 
Cotteau's  results. 

The  observations  on  remains  of  fossil  Holothuridea  are 
comparatively  few.  They  are  confiaed  to  the  description  of 
isolated  parts  of  the  dermal  skeleton,  such  as  the  wheel-like 
spiculse  of  certain  species  of  Chirodota  described  by  Moore 
from  the  British  Jurassic  deposits,  and  several  fragments  of  a 
similar  character,  which  have  been  described  by  Von  Siebold, 
Schwager,  Etheridge,  and  others,  occurring  in  strata  of  various 
geological  ages. 

Worms, — ^The  soft  perishable  character  of  the  t>odtes  of  worms 
renders  them  unsuitable  for  the  slow  processes  of  petrefaction, 
and  we  find  in  consequence  that  palseontological  literature 
contains  few  references  to  these  organisms,  and  can  bring 

*  Gustave  Cotteau,  born  i/lh  December  iSiS  in  Auxerre,  studied  law  at 
Auxerre  and  Paris,  and  began  his  career  in  1S46  as  judge  in  his  native 
town,  in  1857  was  transferred  to  Bar*sur>Aube,  in  1858  to  Coulommiers, 
and  in  1862  returned  to  Auxerre  as  n  Member  of  the  Tribunal.  Cotteau 
was  regardcil  as  the  fn>t  authority  in  the  domain  of  fossil  Ecliinidea;  the 
French  Institute  in  1887  elected  him  a  Corresponding  Member,  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  France  twice  elected  him  President*  He  died  00  the 
loth  August  1894,  at  Auxerre. 
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forward  little  of  any  scientific  value  in  elucidation  of  the 
phylogeny  of  this  diversified  group  of  loniis.  Fossil  Annelid 
types  have  been  frequently  identifjed  and  described,  and  there 
are  impressions  or  cavities  of  problematical  origin  which  occur 
widely  distributed  in  certain  Palaeozoic  de[)osits,  chiefly  in 
Cambrian  strata  and  in  the  Flysch  (Crctaceous-Oligocene) 
deposits  of  the  Alps,  which  have  been  explained  by  many 
authors  as  the  pat  lis  of  worms.  Nathorst,  however,  is  of 
opinion  tliat  these  cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty, 
but  may  with  equal  right  be  regarded  as  traces  of  Crustacea, 
Mollusca,  Annulids,  or  other  organisms.  More  reliable  evi- 
dences of  fossil  Annelids  arc  supplied  by  the  occurrence  of 
fossil  Eunicites  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  at  Monte  Bolca  and 
in  the  lithographic  shales  of  Solenhofen.  These  fossil  Xcrcids 
.  are  fully  described  in  the  works  of  Massalonga  and  Lhlers. 
G.  J.  Hinde  has  described  numerous  jaw  parts  of  Annelids 
from  Palaeozoic  formations;  Hinde  points  out  that,  as  Zittel 
and  Rohon  had  shown,  these  Annelid  remains  arc  partly 
identical  with  the  Conodonts  which  were  regarded  by  Charles 
Pander  as  fish-teeth. 

MoHumidea. — In  1830  Vaughan  Thomson  discerned  the 
*  colonial  habit  of  certain  small  marine  organisms  which  by 
repeated  budding  gave  origin  to  the  growths  popularly  termed 
Sea-mats  or  Sea-moss.  Thomson  proposed  the  name  of 
Poly2oa  for  the  group  and  compared  it  with  acephalous  Mol- 
lusca. Ehrenbeig  in  1834  substituted  the  name  of  Bryozoa 
for  the  same  group.  Much  later,  in  1850,  Milne-Edwards 
united  the  Bryozoa,  Brachiopoda,  and  Tunicata  as  one  group 
under  the  name  of  Molluscoidea,  and  assigned  to  it  a  rank 
equal  with  that  of  the  group  of  Mollusca.  Since  then  the 
Tunicates  have  been  recognised  as  an  aberrant  branch  of 
Vertebrates,  but  further  researches  have  only  corroborated 
the  probable  consanguinity  of  Bryozoa  and  the  Brachiopoda, 
while  also  removing  these  allies  from  their  supposed  connec- 
tion with  the  group  Mollusca.  Fossil  Bryozoa  were  described 
by  Lamouroux,  Goldfuss,  Lonsdale,  and  Michelin.  In  1850 
D'Orbigny,  in  reviewing  the  group,  tried  to  separate  the  fossil 
and  living  forms  and  to  make  a  systematic  sub-division  accord- 
ingly into  two  orders  (Bryozoaires  cellulin^  et  centrifugin^s). 
D'Orbigny's  classification  is  quite  artificial;  features  of  sub- 
ordinate significance  are  applied  as  the  basis  of  genera  and 
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fomilies  and  a  number  of  useless  names  are  invented.  The 
fifth  volume  of  D'Orbigny's  PaUontoU^  Franfaise  (1850-51) 
enumerates  from  Cretaceous  deposits  no  less  than  i>929  species 
and  219  genera,  and  gives  a  description  and  illustration  for 
each  species.  The  publications  of  MacCoy  and  J.  Hall 
(1851-52)  on  Palaeozoic  Biyozoa»  the  excellent  memoirs  of 
Hagenow  (1851)  on  the  Bryozoa  of  the  Maestricht  Chalk, 
and  those  of  Haime  (1854)  on  Jurassic  Bryozoat  were  but 
little  influenced  by  D'Orbign/s  classification. 

Busk  passed  from  a  careful  anatomical  study  of  living 
Bryozoa  to  the  study  of  fossil  formsi  and  began  the 
publication  of  a  monograph  describing  the  Bryozoa  or 
Polyzoa  in  the  English  crag.  In  this  monograph,  which  was 
unfortunately  never  completed*  Busk  sub-divided  the  forms 
possessing  calcareous  cdls  into  two  orders  (Cheilostomata 
and  Cydostomata),  these  two  orders  almost  coinciding  with 
the  two  chief  orders  in  D'Orbigii>  's  system.  But  Busk  pro- 
posed considerable  modifications  for  the  minor  sub^visions. 
For  the  difierentiation  of  families  and  genera  he  used  in  the 
first  instance  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  "  aggr^ate  ^  or 
colony,  in  the  neit  instance  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
individual  zooecium  or  cell 

Great  progress  has  been  made  by  zoologists  in  the  knowled;^e 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  pol}  pides,  and  of  the  diverse 
forms  of  colonial  growth.  Van  Beneden,  Smitt,  Nitsche, 
and  Hincks  have  taken  a  pre-eminent  part  in  the  «>oIogical 
researches,  and  the  whole  group  has  been  admirably  reviewed 
by  Ray  Lankester  in  the  Encyclopedia  Briiannica,  Stoliczka 
and  Reuss  have  contributed  U^ely  to  the  knowledge  of  Tertiary 
and  Mesozoic  Bryozoa,  while  Lonsdale^  MacCoy,  J.  Hall,  and 
£.  D.  Ulrich  have  added  much  valuable  information  about 
Palaeozoic  types. 

The  Palaeozoic  Chaetetidae  and  Monttcultporidae  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  voluminous  literature;  some  of  the 
most  eminent  writers,  Milne-Edwards,  Haime,  Nicholson, 
and  Dybowski,  consigti  these  groups  to  the  Corals,  wheieas 
Lindstrom,  Rominger,  and  Ulrich  place  them  with  the  Bryozoaa. 

In  contrast  to  most  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  fos«l 
remains  of  Brachiopods  were  known  earlier  than  the  recent 
forms.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Terebratulites  or  "Conchae  anomiae"  have  played  a  part 
in  the  illustrated  works  on  Natural  History.    A  living 
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Terebratulina  was,  however,  first  made  known  by  Griindler  in 
1774.  Cuvier  in  1805,  and  Dumcril  in  1809,  proposed  the 
name  **Brachiopoda"  for  the  class.  Lamarck  distinguished 
(1818)  only  three  Brachiopod  genera  (Orbicula,  Terebratula, 
and  Lingula),  and  erroneously  transferred  Discina,  Calceola, 
and  Crania  to  the  Lamellibranch  family  of  the  Hippurites  or 
Rudistes.  Blainville,  in  the  Manuel  de  Malacologie  (1824), 
substituted  for  the  Cuvierian  name  that  of  Palliobranchiata, 
and  united  under  this  name  not  only  the  then  known 
Brachiopods,  but  also  the  Rudistes  and  some  fossil  Lamelli- 
branchs,  e,g.  Plagiostoma  and  Podopsis. 

In  1834  Leopold  von  Buch  published  a  memoir  On  Ten- 
bratulas^  which  had  a  powerful  influence.  He  drew  attention 
to  many  peculiarities  of  these  shells  which  had  previously  been 
little  noticed,  and  he  designed  a  system  of  classification  based 
mainly  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  hinge  region.  This 
memoir  was  followed  during  the  next  decade  by  a  number 
of  contributions,  pre-eminently  stratigraphlcal  in  tendency,  by 
J.  Phillips,  Vemeuil,  D'Orbigny,  Barrande,  and  others.  The 
anatomy  oif  the  Brachiopods  was  made  the  subject  of  investi- 
gations by  Cuvier,  Owen  (1835),  King,  Hancock  (1858);  the 
finer  structure  and  the  internal  architecture  of  the  shells 
was  examined  by  Carpenter  (1844),  Kin^  (1B46),  and 
Gratiolet 

King  in  1846  drew  up  a  new  scheme  of  classification,  using 
as  the  chief  features  of  distinction  the  character  of  the  brachisd 
or  labial  appendages,  the  muscular  impressions  on  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  valves,  the  septum,  and  other  internal  structures. 
In  the  monograph  of  the  Permian  fossils  (1849-50)  King  com> 
pleted  his  system  and  sub-divided  the  Brachiopods  into  three 
orders,  sixteen  families,  and  forty-nine  genera*  Thomas 
Davidson  ^  simplified  and  improved  King's  classification,  but 
adhered  to  most  of  the  fundamental  principles  enunciated 
by  his  predecessors.   The  first  volume  (1S51)  of  Davidson's 

*  Thomas  Davidson,  born  1817  at  Moir  House  in  Midlothian,  Scotland, 
passed  his  youth  for  the  most  part  on  the  Continent,  and  divided  his  interest 
between  art  and  science.  He  worked  in  Paris  in  the  atelier  of  Horace 
Vernet  and  Delaroche,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  £Ue  de  Beaumont, 
Milne- Ed  wards,  and  other  professors.  In  Edinlnir^h  he  studied  natural 
sciences,  and  when  in  Rome  on  fine  occasion  it  was  suggested  to  him  by 
L,eopold  von  Buch  to  make  a  special  study  of  fossil  Brachiopods,  and  that 
became  his  great  life's  work.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Brighton,  and 
died  there  on  the  14th  October  1885. 
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series  of  monographs  on  the  British  fossil  Brack I'opods 
begins  with  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  organisation  of  living 
Brachiopods.  For  this  introductory  chapter  Owen  had 
undertaken  the  anatomy  of  living  Hrachiopod  types,  and 
Carpenter  the  detailed  structure  of  the  shell 

The  whole  series  of  the  British  Fossil  Brachiopois  was  com- 
pleted in  1870,  the  finished  work  being  presented  in  the  form  of 
three  handsome  volumes  published  by  the  Palteontographical 
Society;  the  illustrations  were  drawn  by  the  author  himself. 
Three  supplementary  volumes  were  added  between  1873  and 
1885,  and  finally  Davidson  contributed  a  review  of  the  living 
lirachiopods  and  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  whole  group. 
Davidson's  work  brought  the  knowledge  of  fossil  Brachiopods 
to  a  higher  standpoint  of  excellence  than  had  been  reached  by 
the  palaeontological  knowledge  of  any  other  group  of  Inverte- 
brates.   His  classificatory  system  has  continued  as  the  standard 
of  all  subsequent  research. 

At  the  present  day  the  number  of  palaeontologists  and  stiati- 
graphers  who  interest  themselves  in  fossil  Brachiopods  is  so 
large  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  attempt  to  mention  here 
the  more  recent  widely-scattered  literature.   It  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  leading  tendency  in  the  newer  works.  Whereas 
Davidson  in  his  systematic  .treatment  allowed  for  a  considerable 
extent  of  variability  in  his  definitions  of  genera  and  species,  the 
new  direction  of  research  guided  by  Hall,  Clarke,  Beecher  in 
North  America,  and  by  Waagen  and  Bittner  in  Europe, 
tries  to  restrict  generic  and  specific  definitions  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of 
fossil  Brachiopods  for  the  characterisation  of  stratigraphical 
horizons.   A  systematic  review  of  all  known  Brachiopods  forms 
an  introductory  chapter  in  the  comprehensive  monograph  of 
Palaeozoic  types  which  has  been  published  by  Hall  and 
Clarke.    The  number  of  genera  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  m  many  cases  species  have  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
genera.    A  new  classification  was  proposed  in  1889  by  Beecher, 
in  which  it  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  bring  the  ontogenetic 
and  phylogenetic  development  of  the  group  into  more  apparent 
correspondence,  and  to  apply  the  differences  in  the  beak  region 
more  often  for  systematic  distinctions. 

biinn^f '^''''* ^^^''^^"^^^ogy  has  taken  no  small  share  in 
ouuauig  up  a  knowledge  of  conchology.    The  study  of  the 
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soft  parts  of  living  molluscs,  as  well  as  tlic  foundation  of  a 
natural  system  of  cbssification,  has  been  reserved  for  zoology. 
Paleontology  iias  in  all  cases  followed  the  results  obtained  by 
the  sister  science,  since  the  j^roup  offers  considerable  facilities 
for  anatomical  stiuiies,  and  there  was  much  more  hope  to 
arrive  by  such  means  at  a  true  comprehension  of  this  complex 
and  diversiform  group.  Lamarck,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Iiiveftcbrates  (1816-23),  created  the  modern  basis  of  Con- 
chology,  and  his  proposed  system  of  the  Mollusca  was  supple- 
mented and  paitially  improved  by  Paul  Ueshayes  in  a  new 
edition  of  Lamarck's  work,  and  in  an  independent  text-book 
(1839-59),  which  was  unfortunately  left  incomplete.  The 
chief  works  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
supply  a  general  account  of  living  and  fossil  molluscs  are 
those  of  S.  P.  Woodward  (1851-54),  R.  A.  Philippi  (185^), 
J.  C  Chenu  (1859).  W.  Keferstein  (1862-66),  P.  Fischer 
(1889),  and  E.  Ray  Lankester  {Encyclopcedia  Bniannicd), 

The  palgeontological  literature  on  fossil  mollusca  is  exceed- 
ingly voluminous.  Several  palreontological  monographs  are 
devoted  to  the  detailed  description  of  molluscan  faunas 
characteristic  of  definite  formations,  but  still  more  fre- 
quently the  molluscan  forms  are  treated  together  with  other 
groups  of  the  animal  and  plant  kingdom  in  works  of  a 
pronounced  stratigraphical  tendency.  Thus  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  extract  from  the  scattered  memoirs  in  Journals 
and  Transactions  an  accurate  historical  representation  of  the 
advance  of  palxontological  research.  The  authors  who  have 
contributed  most  to  our  knowledge  of  Palaeozoic  Mollusca 
are  Phillips,  MacCoy,  Salter,  Hall,  Billings,  Whitfield,  Seebach, 
Barrande,  Freeh,  Waagen,  King;  Triassic  Mollusca  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  careful  researches  by  Laube,  Bitlner, 
Von  Wohrmann ;  Jurassic  Mollusca  have  been  described  by 
Klipstein,  Loriol,  Seebach,  Zittel,  Bohm,  and  others;  Cre- 
taceous Mollusca  by  D'Orbigny,  Reuss,  Pictet,  Rencvier, 
Stoliczka,  Miiller,  White;  Tertiary  Mollusca  by  Philii)pi, 
Deshayes,  Beyrich,  Koenen,  Wood,  Hoernes,  Sacco,  Morton, 
White. 

The  systematic  questions  ;  been  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  works  of  Ije^hayes,  D'OrhiL^iiy,  Pictet,  and  Stoliczka.  A 
special  monograph  of  I'erresfrial  and  L^? esJi-water  ConLhylia^  by 
Sandberger,  affords  an  interesting  survey  of  the  phylogerictic 
history  of  these  forms  in  the  course  of  the  geological  periods. 
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Individual  rlnf;«;es,  orders,  or  families  have  sometimes  been 
made  the  sul)irct  of  s})ecial  study.  A  notable  monograph  is 
that  by  Cotjuand  on  the  UbUcacece  of  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion (1869),  and  several  monographs  have  been  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Cretaceous  family  of  the  Rudistes. 
Neumayr  in  1891  proposed  ft  classification  of  the  Lamelli- 
branchia  based  upon  the  characters  of  the  hinge,  and  Jackson 
and  llernard  endeavoured  to  make  the  developmental  history 
of  siiells  and  hinge  useful  for  systematic  distinctions. 

The  literature  on  fossil  Cephalopods  is  almost  too  extensive 
to  be  reviewed.  As  far  back  as  1798,  Cuvier  had  united  all 
the  Cuttle  fishes,  together  with  Nautilus  and  the  Foraminifera 
in  one  group,  which  he  named  Cephalopoda^  and  ranked  as  a 
distinct  class  clearly  differentiated  from  all  other  molluscs. 

The  anatomy  and  morphology  of  cuttle  fishes  was  carefully 
studied  by  Cuvier  and  Delia  Chiaje,  and  the  brilliant  ana- 
tomical researches  of  Owen  (1832)  on  the  Pearly  Nautilus 
afterwards  gave  a  clear  insight  into  the  relationships  of  the 
Cephalopoda.  Owen  sub-divided  the  Cephalopoda  into  two 
orders,  the  TclrabraiiLJiiata  with  two  pans  of  ctenidial  gills, 
and  the  Dihranchiala  with  a  single  pair  of  ctenidial  gills.  To 
the  Tetrabranchs.  Owen  assigned,  in  addition  to  Nautilus  and 
the  fossil  Nautilites,  the  large  assemblage  of  the  Ammonites. 
I^marck  in  1801  had  diflerentiated  the  genera  Nautilus, 
Orbulites,  Ammonites,  PlanuliteSi  and  Baculites,  and  had 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  sutural  lines  of  the 
chamber  divisions  in  Nautilus  and  Ammonites.  Denys  de 
Montfort  (1808),  Sower  by,  and  Parkinson  added  a  few  more 
Cephalopod  genera,  and  De  Haan  in  1825  classified  the 
known  genera  under  three  families  (Ammonitea,  Goniatites, 
and  Nautilea). 

Marked  advance  was  effected  by  the  investigations  of 
Leopold  von  Buch  (1829  and  1839).  According  to  the 
position  of  the  siphuncle,  Buch  distinguished  two  chief  groups, 
Nautilida^  and  Ammonitidae,  and  sub^livided  the  latter  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  sutural  line  into  the  three  sections, 
Gomatites,  Ceratites,  and  Ammonites.  Buch  introduced  a 
precise  terminology  for  the  various  parts  of  the  sutural 
lobes ;  he  distinguished  fourteen  families,  partly  in  accordance 
witii  the  shape  and  decoration  of  the  shell,  partly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sutural  lines.  The  spirally-roUed  forms  were 
contrasted  by  Buch  with  the  straight  Baculites  and  the 
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liook-<;hnprcl  Hamites,  and  the  various  groups  were  recognised 
in  iIk-  classilkaiion  by  the  use  of  descriptive  adjectives.  "Buch 
also  gave  a  clear  exj)<)siiion  of  the  progressive  conijilication 
in  the  sutuml  lines  \vhi(  li  couhl  be  observed  in  following 
the  phylogeny  of  the  AmmonitidcO  from  the  Palxozoic  epochs 
through  the  Mesozoic,  and  showed  hov.-  n  surmise  mi^lit  be 
made  respecting  the  age  of  an  Aninionitid  genus  from  the 
relative  degree  of  complexity  in  the  sulural  hmits. 

Buch's  three  sections,  doniatites,  Ceratites,  and  Amnif^i.ites, 
were  defined  by  subs'  (jucnt  writers  more  in  harmony  with 
zoological  definitions  of  the  group,  but  the  discovery  of  the 
rich  Triassic  fauna  of  St.  ( lassian  showed  that  the  distinctions 
between  these  sections  were  by  no  means  so  sharp  as  had 
been  supj)osed.  Buch's  work  undoubtedly  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  study  of  fossil  Cephalopods.  The  middle  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  publication  of  a  large  number 
of  memoirs,  elucidatmg  the  genetic  rclationslii[)s  of  the  Palaeo- 
zoic and  Mesoznir  genera.  The  erection  of  new  genera  and 
species  went  on  rai)idly,  and  the  necessity  began  to  make  itself 
felt  for  a  further  sub-division  of  the  typical  getuis  Atmnonites. 
Barrande,  Hall,  and  other  authors  liad  already  divided  the 
original  Xautilites  into  a  number  of  genera. 

The  decisive  step  of  sub-dividinc^  the  Ammonites  was 
ventured  by  Suess  in  1865.  In  a  short  memoir  on  the 
organisation  of  the  Ammonites,  Suess  converted  the  adjectival 
nomenclature  of  the  individual  groups  of  species  into  names 
of  genera  (Phylloceras,  Lytoceras,  Arcestcs),  and  pointed  out 
that  in  addition  to  the  sutural  line,  external  form  and  orna- 
mentation of  the  shell,  there  were  other  features  of  systematic 
value,  such  as  the  margin  of  the  mouth  and  the  length  of  the 
chambers.  A  similar  reform  was  advocated  by  Alpheus  Hyatt 
in  his  memoir  on  the  Liassic  Ammonites  (1869).  The  pre- 
vious nomenclature  of  families  was  discarded  by  Hyatt,  and 
nnnieroiis  new  genera  were  erected,  whose  limits  were  much 
more  narrowly  defined  than  had  been  customary.  As  one 
might  have  expected,  the  new  tendency  met  at  tust  with  strong 
opposition,  but  it  was  supported  and  followed  by  Laube^ 
Zitiel,  Mojsisovics,  Waagen,  and  Neumayr 

Waagen  ui  1871  combined  the  Ammonitid  genera  in  eight 
groups,  attributing  great  importance  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  shell  plates  termed  '*Aptychiis"  and  '*  Anaptychus," 
and  to  the  particular  structure  of  these  remains.    Neumayr  in 
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1875  attempted  to  sub-divide  Ammonites  into  a  number  of 
families  and  genera,  but  his  attempt  only  served  to  show  how 
extremely  difficult  it  was  to  give  a  precise  defmition  and  Itmil 
to  the  individual  groups  of  forms.  All  groups  seemed  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  intermediate  types. 

Neumayr  therefore  fell  back  on  the  genealogical  principle 
as  the  guiding  feature  in  his  classification,  and  combined  into 
narrower  or  wider  groups  all  those  forms  which  in  his  opinion 
were  either  nearly  related  or  directly  connected  in  the  line  of 
descent. 

Previously  to  Neumayr,  Waagen  (1869)  had  traced  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  species  Ammomits  subradiaius  through 
several  stratigraphtcal  horizons,  and  had  proposed  the  term 
**  mutation to  signify  the  insignificant  variations  or  modifica- 
tions apparent  in  the  members  more  remote  from  one  another 
in  time.  The  stronger  emphasis  placed  on  the  pliyiogcnettc 
relationships  introduced  a  more  speculative  and  subjective 
character  into  the  study  of  Ammonites,  but  it  also  gave  an 
incentive  to  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  the  shell  develop* 
ment  and  to  a  comparison  of  the  ontogeny  and  phylogeny  of 
these  organisms. 

Hyatt  had  endeavoured  in  the  year  1872  to  find  out  the 
aj)i)roximate  "embryology"  of  the  Ammonites  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  primary  chambers  and  the  innermost  coils 
of  the  shells,  and  bad  by  this  means  been  able  to  verify  the 
essential  difierence  between  the  embryonic  development  of 
Nautilidx  and  Ammonitidse  which  had  been  stated  by  Bar- 
randc  and  Saemann.  In  1880^  Wiirtenbeiger  emphasised 
the  agreement  in  the  evidences  of  ontogeny  and  phylogeny 
regarding  the  shell  development  in  the  group  of  Ammonites. 
Meunier-Chalmas  observed  (1S73)  a  striking  resemblance  of 
tlie  embryonic  chambers  of  certain  Ammonites  with  Spirula, 
and  argued  that  a  near  relationship  existed  between  the  Am- 
monites and  the  Dibranchs.  Upon  other  grounds,  Gray, 
Siiess,  and  to  a  certain  degree  also  Quenstedt,  formed  a  similar 
inference;  and  Steinmann  in  1890  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  genus  Argonauta  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Ammonites.  The  development  of  the  chambered  shells  of  the 
Cephalopods  was  made  the  subject  of  a  masterly  and  compre- 
hensive series  of  researches  by  Branco  (i88i),  and  led  this 
observer  to  ai^ply  the  character  of  the  embryonic  chambers 
as  a  basis  for  the  chief  sub-divisions  of  the  Ammonitida^ 
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After  Suess  and  Hyatt  had  opened  the  gates  for  the 
creation  of  new  generic  names,  the  palasontological  literature 
of  the  Cephalopods  was  inundated  by  innumerable  new  genera 
and  species,  most  of  them  only  narrowly  defined.  The 
number  of  species  increased  in  a  short  time  to  several 
thousands.  At  the  same  time,  new  genealogical  tables  were 
constantly  being  constructed,  and  were  as  often  a  little  altered 
and  a  little  improved.  The  leaders  in  this  extreme  movement 
of  breaking  up  the  genera  and  species  are  Hyatt,  Mojsisovics, 
and  Buckmann. 

The  Aptychus  and  Anaptychus  remains  were  the  cause  of 
much  controversy.  Many  authors,  for  example,  Scheuchzer, 
Walch,  D'Orbigny,  and  Pictet,  had  supposed  these  plates  to 
be  the  shells  of  Cirripedes ;  Parkinson  and  Schlotheim  had 
explained  them  as  Lamellibranchs,  De  Luc  and  Bourdet  as 
the  jaw-bones  of  some  fish,  while  Hermann  von  Meyer  had 
ingeniously  explained  them  as  parasites  of  the  Ammonites. 
Ultimately  it  was  universally  accepted  that  they  were  es- 
sential parts  of  the  Ammonites,  and  they  were  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  the  internal  shells  of  Dibranchs  or  Am- 
monites^ sometimes  as  cover-plates  of  Ammonites.  The 
latter  view,  originally  advanced  by  Riippel,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  recently  discovered  specimens. 

Among  the  Dibranchs,  the  fossil  Belemnites  and  the  forms 
nearly  related  to  them  have  received  a  fair  amount  of 
attention  in  palsontological  literature.  For  many  centuries 
Belemnites  had  been  known  and  had  passed  under  various 
designations,  **  thunderbolts,"  "  devil's-fingers,"  *' lynx-stones," 
*^ Lyncurium,"  eta;  Agricola  described  them  and  gave 
illustrations,  and  from  his  time  onwards  they  had  a  place 
among  the  known  "petrefactions,"  although  the  older  authors 
referred  to  them  as  Echinid"  needles,  or  other  organism,  or 
sometimes  thought  them  merely  mineral  structures.  Ehrhardt 
was  the  first  to  compare  Belemnites  with  the  shells  of  Nautilus 
and  Spirula,  and  De  Luc  pointed  out  their  resemblance  to  the 
encl<Med  shells  of  Sepias.  The  large  work  of  Knorr  and 
Walch  contains  a  good  account  of  Belemnites,  and  a  memoir 
by  Faure-Biguet  (tSio)  gives  numerous  illustrations  of 
species. 

The  influence  of  zoological  advances  was  first  clearly  shown 
in  the  suggestive  pa[)cr  by  J.  S.  Miller  (1826)  published  by 
the  London  Geological  Society.    Soon  after,  two  very  good 
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monographs  were  contributed  by  Ducrotay  de  Blainville 
(1827)  and  Voltz  (1830).  Blainville's  monograph  begins 
with  a  historical  review,  and  proceeds  to  give  an  accurate 
description  of  numerous  species;  the  monograph  by  Voltz 
throws  new  light  -on  the  organisation  of  the  Belemnites. 
Count  Munster(i83o),  Zieten^  Duval-Jonve  (1841),  Quenstedt, 
D'Orbigny,  and  other  authors  increased  the  number  of  known 
species  and  arrived  at  a  sharper  definition  of  the  different 
groups  of  species  comprised  under  the  generic  name  of 
Belemnite.  More  recent  palaeontological  work  has  broken  up 
the  old  genus  and  founded  several  new  generic  names. 
Important  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  organisation 
of  Decapodous  Dibranchs  were  made  by  Owen  (1844), 
Mantell  (1848-50),  and  more  especially  by  Huxley  (1864). 
The  connection  between  the  extinct  Belemnites  and  living 
representatives  of  the  group,  the  Spirulas  and  the  Sepias,  was 
elucidated  by  these  anatomists.  An  excellent  monograph 
of  the  "British  Belemnites"  by  J.  FhilHps  (1865-70)  appeared 
in  the  volumes  of  the  London  Palseontographical  Society. 

Arthropods* — PaUeontologically  considered,  the  Crustaceans 
are  the  most  important  group  in  this  branch  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  In  the  year  1822,  Brongniart  and  Desmarest 
published  a  Natural  History  of  the  Crustaceans,  wherein 
a  clear  exposition  was  given  of  the  zoological  and  geo- 
logical significance  of  these  remains.  Catalogues  of  the 
fossil  Crustacea  were  prepared  by  H.  Woodward  and  Salter 
(1865  and  1877),  and  the  whole  class  was  handled  by 
Gerstaecker  (1866-74)  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  critical 
manner,  chiefly  from  the  zoological  standpoint  (Bronn's  Ciassen 
und  Ordnungen  des  Thierreichsy  vol.  v.). 

Among  the  individual  orders,  the  Trilobites  have  been  of 
the  greatest  interest  for  palaeontologists.  They  appeared  in  the 
older  literature  frequently  under  the  names  Trinuclei  (Lhuyd) 
and  Entomolites  (Linnseus),  until  the  name  Trilobites^ 
proposed  by  Walch  in  1771,  came  into  general  use.  In 
addition  to  the  general  work  of  Brongniart  and  Desmarest, 
several  treatises  on  the  order  of  Trilobites  appeared  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century :  the  monograph  by  a 
Swedish  palaeontologist,  J.  W.  Dalman,  in  1826;  by  an 
American  author,  J.  Circen,  in  1832  ;  by  the  German  authors, 
Quenstedt    (1837),    H.    F.    Emmrich,   Goldfuss  (1843^ 
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Burmeister  (1843),  and  Beyrich;  by  the  Englishmen, 
Port'ock  (1843),  Salter,  Phillips,  and  MacCoy :  and  the 
Frenchman,  Marie  Rouault  (1847).  Dalman  and  Jiurnieister 
proposed  a  precise  nomenclature  for  the  individual  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  special  terms  were  still  further  increased  by 
Beyrich,  Salter,  and  Barrande.  For  the  purposes  of  systematic 
arrangement,  Dalman  and  Goldfuss  used  especially  the  presence 
or  the  absence  of  eyes,  Quenstedt  the  number  of  the  body 
segments,  Burmeister  ^  the  capability  of  rolling  up,  the 
characters  of  the  pleura,  and  tlie  general  form  of  the  body. 
Emmrtch  proposed  to  use  the  external  characters  of  the  eyes  as 
a  systematic  feature,  and  pom  led  out  the  systematic  importance 
of  the  "  lacial  suture"  in  the  head  slii^ld  of  the  Trilobites. 

The  publication  of  Joachim  Barrande's  admirable  monograph 
of  the  Bohemian  Trilobites  (1852,  and  Supplement  1874) 
marked  a  great  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  Trilobites.  All 
that  had  been  previously  known  about  these  fossil  Crustacea  is 
carefully  considered  in  this  work,  and  new  observations  of  high 
value  are  added.  In  so  far  as  Batrande  elucidated  the  con- 
stitution of  the  eyes,  the  structure  of  the  carapace,  the 
phylogeny  of  a  number  of  genera,  his  results  have  been  fully 
accepted  by  later  authors,  but  the  application  which  he  made 
of  the  characters  of  the  pleura  in  his  systematic  scheme  has 
not  been  adopted. 

There  could  be  little  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  the 
relations  of  the  Trilobites  to  the  living  Crustacea,  so  long  as 
nothing  certain  was  known  about  the  character  of  the  append- 
ages in  the  extinct  group.  2iOologists  were  always  inclined 
to  emphasise  the  resemblance  of  Trilobites  with  living  Isopods, 
but  Burmeister  pointed  out  the  essential  difference  between 
the  two  orders;  after  a  series  of  comparative  researches  he 
concluded  that  the  ''feet**  of  the  Trilobites  had  been  of  a 
soft  character,  much  as  is  now  presented  in  the  Phyllopods, 
and  that  in  many  respects  the  Trilobites  showed  close  affinity 
with  the  Xiphosura.  Gerstaecker  assigned  (1879)  the  Trilo- 
bites to  the  Entomostraca  (Gnathopoda)  as  an  independent 

^  Hermann  Carl  Burmeister,  born  1807  at  Stralsund,  studied  Medicine 
and  Natural  Science  in  Greisswald  and  Halle,  began  his  career  as  a 
gymnasium  teacher  and  University  tutor  in  Berlin ;  in  1837  became 
extra-Ordinary  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Halle,  in  1S42  full  Professor;  in 
1850  and  1856  travelled  to  Brazil,  the  Argentine  and  Chili,  and  in  1861 
was  called  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  be  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum^ 
which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  establishing;  died  there  1893. 
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order;  Benedcn,  Dolnn,  Ilacckel,  Walcott,  and  others  gave 
still  more  weight  to  the  homologies  with  the  Xiphosura, 
and  associated  thi^  'I'rilobites  with  this  order  in  the  classifica- 
tion. Billings'  discovery  in  iSyo  of  ambulatory  appendages 
in  a  specimen  of  Asaphus  from  the  Trenton  limestone  was 
followed  by  further  discoveries  of  Trilobite  walking-appendages 
by  Walcott  (1879).  Afterwards  antennae  were  found,  and 
well-preserved  specimens  formed  a  basis  of  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  jaw  and  ambulatory  appendages  by 
Matthew  (1893),  Beecber  (1894),  and  Walcott  (1894).  Thus, 
within  recent  years,  Burmeister's  conception  of  the  classiilca- 
tory  position  of  the  Trilobites  has  been  in  many  respects 
verified,  although  many  palaeontologists  still  regard  them  as 
prototypes  of  the  Isopoda. 

Excellent  reports  and  monographs  on  the  genealogico-mor- 
phological  relations  of  the  Trilobites  have  been  contributed 
from  time  to  time  by  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  whose  monograph 
on  the  British  Trilobites,  prepared  in  collaboration  with  Salter, 
is  a  standard  work  on  this  group. 

Charles  Darwin  established  the  knowledge  of  fossil  Cirri- 
pedia  (i  851  54)  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  subsequent 
publications  by  Bosquet,  Reuss,  Seguenza,  and  other  paleon- 
tologists follow  the  views  advanced  by  Darwin. 

Many  memoirs  have  been  devoted  to  fossil  Ostmcods,  but 
their  interest  is  almost  exclusively  stratigraphical 

Under  the  name  of  Merostomata,  the  Xiphosura  and  the 
extinct  ancestral  order  of  the  Eurypterida  are  usually  com- 
bined. Dr  Woodward  has  made  signal  advances  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  group  of  Crustacea  by  his  admirable 
monographs  which  appeared  in  the  volumes  of  the  Palaeon- 
tographical  Society  between  1866  and  1878.  The  first  ac- 
counts of  the  Palasozoic  Eurypterids  were  communicated  by 
Dekay,  Harlan  (1825),  and  Scouler  (1831).  The  systematic 
relationship  of  the  fossil  Eurypterids  with  the  living  Limulus 
(King-Crab)  was  recognised  by  F.  Roemer  (1848)  and 
MacCoy  (1849),  and  the  memorable  anatomical  researches 
of  Thomas  Huxley  afterwards  threw  new  liglit  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Merostomata.  Although  of  less  commanding 
interest,  ample  justice  has  been  done  in  pala^ontological 
literature  to  the  fossil  Phyllocarida,  or  the  ancestral  forms  of 
the  Branchioi)oda,  and  also  to  fossil  Isopoda,  Amphipoda, 
Stomapoda,  and  Decapoda. 
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The  literature  on  fossil  air-breathing  Arthropods  is,  like 
tliat  on  the  Crustacea,  in  recent  years  passing  niorc^and  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  zoologists,  and  it  is  in  consequence 
vastly  increasing  in  its  intrinsic  interest  and  merit.  Myriopud 
reaiains  were  first  discovered  in  the  amber  layers  and  gypsum 
scries  of  Aix,  and  in  1845  were  also  iuund  by  Westwood  in 
the  British  Carboniferous  deposits  ;  in  1854,  C.  L.  Koch  and 
J.  C.  IJerendt  published  the  lirst  iiiiporlaiU  monograph  on  the 
Crustacea,  Myriopoda,  iVrachnida,  and  Apterida  fauna  con- 
tained in  these  deposits,  and  this  was  afterwards  followed 
by  the  excellent  works  of  W  Dawson  (1859),  H.  Woudwaid 
(1871),  Peach,  and  Scuddcr. 

Palceontologists  have  contributed  a  large  number  of  memoirs 
descriptive  of  fossil  insects.  A  handsome  monograph  by 
E.  F.  Germar  (1844-53)  was  devoted  to  the  remains  of 
insects  occurring  in  the  Carboniferous  formation  of  the  Halle 
neighbourhood.  Dana  drew  attention  to  the  Carboniferous 
insect  fauna  of  the  Illinois  district,  and  the  same  fauna  was 
afterwards  more  carefully  examined  by  Scudder.  The  most 
important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Palaeozoic  insects  was 
made  by  C.  Brongniart  in  his  brilliant  monograph  on  the 
remarkable  and  often  gigantic  forms  discovered  in  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks  at  Commentry.  The  numerous  fossil  insects 
found  in  the  lithographic  shales  of  Solenhofen  were  described 
by  Count  Munster,  Germar»  Oppenheim,  and  Meunier,  The 
British  insects  of  the  Mesozoic  deposits  were  examined  by 
Brodie  and  Westwood,  and  several  authors  have  published 
accounts  of  the  fossil  insects  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  different 
countries 

Veriehraicu — Undoubtedly  palaeontology  has  achieved  its 
greatest  successes  in  the  domain  of  vertebrate  animals.  In 
the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Cuvier  had 
established  such  an  admirable  groundwork  of  research  that 
it  was  made  almost  impossible  for  any  one  who  lacked  a 
thorough  scientific  trainmg  to  attempt  to  continue  a  work 
so  gloriously  begun.  Thus  the  number  of  authors  who  have 
occupied  themselves  with  fossil  Vertebrates  is  at  once  un- 
usually small  and  exceedingly  select,  with  the  result  that  the 
average  quality  of  the  works  in  this  department  of  palaeon- 
tology is  of  a  very  high  order.  A  general  account  of  fossil 
Vertebrates  will  be  found  in  Owen's  Palaoniohgy  (1860)1  in 
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P.  ^<iw\\^^  Zoologie  et  Paleontologie  Fran  false  (1848  to  1852), 
in  Albert  Gau dry's  Enchahtements  du  monde  animal  dans  les 
temps  gcohgiques  (1878-96),  in  Zittel's  Jlandbuch  der  Paid-  ' 
ontoiogie  (vols,   iii.  and   iv.,    1887-93),        Lydekker  and  i 
Nicholson's  Manual  of  Paicpontology  (vol.  ii.,  1889),  and  in 
Smith- Woodward's  Outlines  of  Verichrade  Paleeonfology  (1898). 

A  hij^hly  instructive  line  of  original  research  was  carried 
out  by  Owen  in  his  comparative  study  of  the  teeth  of  fossil 
Vertebrates,  and  important  advances  were  made  by  the 
publication  of  his  Odontography  (1840-45).  This  work  pro- 
vides a  fundamental  exposition  of  the  teeth  in  the  different 
classes,  orders,  and  families  of  the  Vertebrates.  A  similar 
work  by  C.  G.  Giebel  (1S55)  is  far  from  equalling  its  English 
model  either  in  respect  of  its  illustrations  or  its  original 
observations. 

The  scientific  knowledge  of  Fishes  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  wiLh  the  pioneer  researches  of  Ray  and  Willoughby  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  These  zoologists,  who  were  the  first 
observers  to  distinguish  definite  ** species"  in  the  organic 
world,  laid  the  loundation  of  empirical  details  regarding  fishes 
in  ihcif  lamous  Historia  piscium  (1686).  Artedi  (1705-34),  a 
contemporary  and  fellow-student  of  Linnaius,  wymIh.  -aw  excel- 
lent ( larsification  of  tlic  genera  known  in  his  time.  Towards 
liic  close  uf  the  eighteenth  century,  Dr.  Bloch's  system  of 
classification  was  in  great  favour,  although  his  work  on  fislics 
was  far  less  notable  than  that  of  his  French  contemporary, 
Lac^pbde.  But  a  complete  reform  was  necessitated  by 
Cuvier's  searching  anatomical  investigations,  and  the  system 
of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  superseded  all  previous  systems. 
In  common  with  the  earlier  system,  the  Cuvierian  classification 
was  founded  exclusively  upon  living  forms.  What  was  known 
of  fossil  fishes  was  inserted  along  with  the  living  genera,  in 
whatever  position  seemed  most  expedient  to  the  particular 
author  from  his  examination  of  external  features. 
/The  famous  investigations  of  Agassiz  (1833-43)  supplied 
palasontology  with  a  much  broader  basis  of  detailed  research. 
Accompanied  by  capable  draughtsmen,  Agassiz  visited  all  the 
larger  museums  and  private  collections  in  Europe,  examined 
the  fossil  fishes  preserved  in  them,  and  published^  in  five 
volumes,  a  magnificently  illustrated  monograph  as  the  fruits  of 
his  ten  years'  labour.  Starting  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
anatomical  studies,  in  which  he  was  fortunate  in  having  the 
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assistance  of  C  Vogt,  Agassiz  was  enabled  to  elucidate  many 
obscure  points  in  fossil  fi8he&  Agassiz  also  introduced 
emendations  in  the  classification  of  recent  fishes,  and  added 
many  new  data  regarding  the  evolution  and  the  range  in  time 
of  the  various  families.  His  sub-division  of  fishes  into 
Flacoideii  Ganoidei,  Cycloidei,  and  Ctenotdei»  according  to  ^ 
the  scaly  skeleton,  was  certainly  one-sided  and  artificial,  and 
had  to  be  discarded.  At  the  same  time,  Agassiz  conferred 
a  great  boon  when  he  brought  the  Ganoidei  into  the  strong 
relief  of  a  sub-division,  and  insisted  upon  their  importance 
both  as  essential  links  in  the  ph>  logenetic  history  of  fishes  and  ^ 
as  a  group  comprising  many  specific  types  of  high  value  for^ 
the  characterisation  of  geological  horizons.  Agassiz  was  the"^ 
first  scientist  who,  in  discussing  the  genealogy  of  fishes, 
pointed  out  the  conespondence  between  the  characters  of 
different  forms  succeeding  one  another  in  time,  and  the 
characters  of  successive  phases  passed  through  by  an  organism 
during  embryonic  development  The  observation  was  one  of 
those  far*reaching  truths  which  are  now  and  then  wrested  from 
nature;  Haeckel  worked  out  the  same  idea  and  elevated  it 
to  its  merited  rank  as  a  fundamental  bio-genetic  principle. 
Hence,  although  the  actual  classificatory  system  proposed  by 
Agassiz  for  the  fishes  could  not  supersede  the  Cuvierian 
system,  and  was  soon  appreciably  changed  for  the  better  by 
Johann  Miiller's  valuable  works  (1844;,  the  name  of  Agassiz 
will  always  be  among  the  most  honoured  in  ichthyological 
literature.  A  later  monograph  on  the  remarkable  fishes  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  was  in  many  respects  supplementary  to 
the  earlier  work  of  the  Neuchitel  savant 

A  large  number  of  special  memoirs  followed  the  works  of 
Agassiz  and  Miiller,  and  gave  a  greater  insight  into  the  remark- 
able varieties  and  wide  distribution  of  the  remains  of  fossil 
fishes.  Those  of  Grey  Egerton,  Count  Miinster,  Andreas 
Wagner  (the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Munich),  Costa,  ThiolU^re,  Pictet,  Von  der  Marck,  Kner, 
Zigno,  Steindachner,  H.  von  Meyer,  Traschel,  are  all  works  of 
high  palaeontological  merit.  Pander's  monographs  on  the 
fossil  fishes  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  deposits  in 
Russia  (1S56  and  1858)  are  distinguished  by  exceptional 
discernment,  and  by  the  wonderfully  successful  drawings 
of  the  microscopic  structure  of  teeth  and  scales.  It  proved 
a  difficult  matter  to  determine  the  essential  characters  of 
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the   Ganoids.     The  boay,   angular   scales   which  Agassiz 
had  regarded  as  the  chief  systi  aiatic  feature  was  not  in 
itself  sufficlciuly  distinctive,  as  living  Teleostei  possess  bony  i 
scales.   Johann  Mullcr  and  C.  Vogt  strengthened  thesysteaiatic 
definition  of  the   (Ganoids  by  anatomical  features;  Miiller 
showed  that  the  Ganoids  agieed  with  the  I- kimostumcs,  and 
differed  from  the  TclL^ustcans  in  the  slrijcture  of  ineir  heart. 
This  step  in  the  right  direeiion  was  not,  however,  immediately  j 
followed  by  palaeontologists,  who  on  the  contrary  persist- 
ently continued  to  place  the  Ganoidei  in  close  aifmity  with  the  j 
Teleostei. 

A  preliminary  paper  on  "  Devonian  Fishes  *'  was  published 
by  Huxley  in  1861,  and  was  followed  five  years  later  by 
his  memorable  work  on  the*  Structure  of  Crossopterygian 
Ganoids^  wherein  he  showed  the  relationship  of  these  forms  to 
the  Dipnoi.  Huxley  regarded  the  genus  Lepidosiren  as  a 
living  representative  of  the  ancient  Ganoids;  and  in  1870  the 
living  genus  Ceratodus  was  discovered,  and  its  careful  anatomy 
and  description  (187 1)  by  Gunther  showed  that  the  new 
genus  was  closely  allied  with  lepidosiren,  and  that  both  must 
be  assigned  to  the  Ganoidei.  The  more  accurate  knowledge 
thus  secured  reacted  favourably  on  the  advance  of  a  sound 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  fishes. 

The  monograph  by  Traquair  (1877)  on  The  Ganoids  of  the 
British  Carboniferous  Formations  made  known  one  of  the 
richest  and  best  preserved  Ganoid  faunas.  The  Selachian 
fishes  were  made  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  series  of 
researches  by  Hasse  on  the  structure  and  the  development  of 
the  vertebrae  i  O.  Jaekel  has  contributed  an  excellent  mono- 
graph of  the  Selachian  remains  from  the  Tertiary  rocks  of 
Monte  Bolca;  and  O.  Reis  has  written  valuable  memoirs  on 
Ccelacanthidse,  Acanthodidse,  and  other  fossil  groups.  An 
admirable  catalogue  of  the  fossil  fishes  in  the  British  Museum  ^ 
is  in  course  of  preparation  by  Smith-Woodward,  one  of  the 
first  authorities  on  fossil  fishes.  The  volumes  already  pub- 
lished (1889-95)  present,  so  far  as  they  go,  an  exhaustive  and 
critical  review  of  all  fossil  fishes. 

Amphibians, — ^The  works  of  Alexandre  Brongniart  (1805) 
and  Blainville  emphasised  the  fundamental  differences  between 
Amphibians  and  Reptiles  anatomically,  and  in  respect  of  the 
history  of  their  development;  but  it  was  Merrem  who,  in  iSao, 
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for  the  fir^t  time  placed  the  Amphibians  and  Reptiles  in  two 
separate  gtoii[)s  of  equal  value  in  the  classificatory  system.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  fc^ssil  Amphibians  had  been  found  in 
the  Tertiary  marls  of  0(  iiii  gen.  In  the  year  1828,  G.  Jaeger 
described  the  tcctii  and  part  of  the  skull  of  a  gigantic  Sala- 
mander. These  remains,  found  in  the  Triassic  Alaun  shales 
of  Gaildorf,  were  the  first  discoveries  of  Am})hibians  in  Meso- 
zoic  epochs,  and  later  discoveries  of  Amphibian  remains  were 
made  in  the  Bunter  Sandstone  of  Sulzbach,  and  the  Keuper 
strata  near  Bayreuth  (1836). 

In  the  year  1841,  Owen  published  two  memoirs  on  teeth 
showing  a  labyrinthic  structure,  and  on  several  skeletal  remains 
found  in  the  Keuper  of  Warwickshire;  Owen  united  these 
remains  under  the  name  of  Labyrinthodon,  and  ascribed  them 
to  gigantic  Batrachians.  H.  von  Meyer  and  Plieninger,  in 
a  Monograph  on  the  fossil  Labyrinthodonts  of  Wu>  temberg 
(1844^  added  much  valuable  information  regarding  tiie  struc- 
ture oi  the  skull,  the  dental  arrangement,  and  the  skeleton  of 
this  animal.  After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Labyrinth- 
odonts with  reptiles,  Amphibians,  and  fishes,  Meyer  formed 
the  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  Amphibians,  the  Labyrinthodonts  belonged  to  the 
Reptiles.  This  view  was  retained  by  Meyer  even  after  his 
detailed  investigation  of  the  Triassic  Saurians  (1847). 

Burmeister  published  (1848-50)  special  memoirs  on  the 
Labyrinthodonts  from  the  Bunter  Sandstone  series  at  Bern- 
berg  and  the  Carboniferous  rocks  at  Saarbrlickcn,  aiul  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  t'luit  the  Labyrinthodonts  represented 
mixed  types  of  Reptiles  ;ind  iVmpliibia.  Ten  years  later, 
Meyer  described  the  same  forms  in  a  monograph  wliich 
is  one  of  the  best  works  on  Pala:o/.oic  Vertebrata.  The 
osteology  of  the  Carboniferous  genus  i\ri:hegosaurus  was  fully 
and  accurately  depicted,  and  an  excellent  exposition  was  given 
of  the  incompletely  ossified  vertebra;  and  the  several  pieces 
constituting  them.  Larvae  with  persistent  gills  were  described, 
but  nevertheless  Meyer  still  relegated  the  Labyrinthodonts  to 
the  Reptilia. 

Some  new  forms  were  discovered  in  the  Carboniferous  for- 
mation of  Nova  Scotia  and  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  the  Permian 
rocks  of  Silesia,  and  Owen,  on  the  basis  of  his  examination  of 
these,  erected  (1861)  two  orders — the  Ganocephali^  comprising 
Palseozoic  forms  with  incompletely  ossified  vertebrae,  persistent 
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gills,  and  cartilaginous  occipital  region;  and  the  Lahyrin- 
thodonii,  comprising  the  younger  Labyrinthodonts.  Dawson 
added  a  third  order,  the  Microsauri,  whose  remains  occur  in 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  A 
few  complete  skeletons  of  Palaeozoic  Amphibians  from  Ireland 
were  described  by  Huxley  (1860-67),  in  addition  to  different 
Labyrinthodonts  from  deposits  in  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  India. 

In  the  year  1869,  E.  D.  Cope  united  all  known  Palc-eozoic 
and  Mesozoic  Amphibians  under  the  name  of  Sicf^ocephaliy 
and  added  a  fourth  order,  Xenorhachia,  characterised  by  soft 
vertebra.  Miall,  in  1873-74,  made  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
attempts  to  remodel  the  classification  of  the  Amphibians.  A 
rich  discovery  of  Amphibian  remains  in  Bolieonan  and 
Moravian  Permo-Carboniferous  deposits  formed  the  subject  of 
an  admirable  monograph  by  A.  i'ritsch,  wherein  many  new 
genera  are  described  in  considerable  anatomical  detail.  A  few 
years  later,  in  the  "  Red  Underlyer  "  horizon  of  the  Permian 
deposits  at  Niederhasslich,  near  Dresden,  Hermann  Credner 
discovered  a  dolomitic  bed  with  numerous  Stegocephali  in 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  examination  of  these 
occui)ied  many  years;  the  results  appeared  between  1881  and 
1893  in  the  Zeiischrijt  o{  the  German  Geological  Society,  and 
considerably  advanced  the  knowledge  and  the  systematic  treat- 
ment of  the  group.  From  time  to  time  material  is  found  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  number  of  known  species  of 
Palaeozoic  Stegocephali  found  in  Europe  has  steadily  increased. 

In  North  America,  also,  new  material  is  frequently  found. 
Cope's  investigations  of  the  remains  of  Stegocephali  in  the 
Perminn  deposits  of  Texas  induced  him  to  propose  a  classifi- 
cation based  chiefly  on  the  different  characters  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  many  of  his  suggestions  have  been  adopted  in  Zittel's  and 
Credner's  classifications.    New  discoveries   of  Stegocephali 
occur  less  frequently  in  the  Mesozoic  deposits.    E.  i  iaas 
published  (1889)  a  monograph  of  the  Swabi m  IViassic  Laby- 
rinthodonts, based  on  the  excellent  material  m  the  museum  at 
Stuttgart,  and  R.  Lydekker  descri  bed  various  remains  from 
the  Triassic  deposits  of  India  and  South  Africa.    The  fossil 
Urodeles  in  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  deposits  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  monographs  by  H.  von  Meyer,  Goldfuss,  Lartet, 
iJollo,  and  others ;  while  Cope,  H.  von  Meyer,  Filhol,  and 
VVoltersdorfT  have  studied  fossil  Anura. 
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J\cph7es. — As  early  as  the  year  1812,  Cuviei  had  given  a  full 
exposition  of  all  reptiles  known  up  to  that  date,  and  had 
elucidated  in  a  masterly  manner  the  osteology  of  the  Ichthyo- 
saurians,  Plesiosaurians,  Crocodiles,  Mosasaurians,  Lizards, 
Tortoises,  and  Pterodactyles.  And  as  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  livnig  reptiles  had  already  reached  a  standard  of 
security,  the  fossil  discoveries  could  the  more  easily  be  grouped 
a'  <  01  ding  to  their  apparent  affinities.  In  the  year  1830,  Von 
Mt  yer  made  the  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  classification 
of  living  and  fossil  reptiles.  Meyer  consigned  all  fossil  rt-ptiles, 
wiiii  the  exception  of  tortoises  and  serpents,  to  the  Saurians, 
and  sub-divided  the  Saurians  into  Dactylopoda,  Nexipoda, 
Pachypoda,  Pterodactyli,  and  I^byrinthodonti. 

This  classification  was  soon  changed  by  Owen.^  This  great 
anatomist  opened  his  magnificent  series  of  researches  on  fossil 
reptiles  in  the  year  1830;  his  works  on  this  subject  extend 
over  ci  period  of  fifty  years,  and  have  been  a  source  of  remark- 
able scientific  prci^ress.  Owen  erected  a  number  of  orders  of 
fossil  reptiles,  and  gave  to  them  an  equal  value  with  the  orders 
of  living  reptiles.  His  systematic  sub-division,  with  a  lew 
changes  afterwards  introduced  by  Huxley,  Cope,  Marsh,  and 
Baur,  has  retained  its  authoritative  position  to  the  present  day. 
All  fossil  reptiles  occurring  in  Great  Britain  were  described  by 
Owen  in  a  long  and  profusely  illustrated  series  of  monographs 
published  in  the  volumes  of  the  Palaeontographical  Society;  he 
also  examined  and  described  the  remarkable  reptilian  remains 
from  the  Karroo  formation  in  South  Africa. 

Meyer  supplied  an  exhaustive  account  of  all  reptiles 
occurring  in  Germany.  This  indefatigable  palaeontologist 
published  four  large  monographs  of  the  fossil  Saurians  between 
1847  and  1S60,  and  in  addition  contributed  many  other 
memoirs,  illustrated  by  his  own  drawings,  to  the  volumes  of 

^  Sir  Richard  Owen,  born  on  the  20th  July  1804,  in  Lancaster,  studied 

medicine,  and  especially  surgery,  in  Edinburgh  and  I-,ondon;  hccame  in 
1828  assistant  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  in  1834  Professor 
of  Comparative  Anatomy.  The  Geological  Society  in  1838  presented  the 
WoUaston  medal  to  the  young  scientist,  and  in  1857  he  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  the 
year  1856  he  resin;ned  his  Professorship  at  the  Collie  of  Surgeons,  and 
accepted  the  post  of  a  Director  of  the  British  Museum.  In  1881  the 
Natural  History  Collections  were  transferred  to  the  new  buildings  at  South 
Kensington,  and  Sir  Kichard  Owen  was  director  of  that  department.  He 
died  on  the  i8th  December  1892. 
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the  Paiaontographica.  Along  Cuvierian  lines,  Meyer  and 
Owen  extended  in  £urope  the  knowledge  of  fossil  reptiles, 
while  the  able  American  palMntologists,  J.  Leidy«  O,  C 
Marsh,  and  £.  D.  Cope,  were  at  work  on  the  reptilian  remains 
of  North  America. 

The  osteology  of  the  Jurassic  Ichthyosaiirians  was  early 
elucidated  by  Conybeare,  Hawkins,  Buckland,  Owen,  Jaeger* 
Bronn,  and  others;  valuable  work  on  this  group  of  Saurian 
ha?;  been  more  recently  contributed  by  Seeley,  G.  Baur,  and 
E.  Fraas.  The  Plesiosauridse,  Nothosaurida^  and  Rhyncho- 
cephali  have  also  been  carefully  investi^^ated  by  palceontolo^ists. 
A  classical  treatise  by  Huxley  (1875)  signaily  advanced  the 
knowledge  of  the  genetic  relations  of  the  fossil  and  living 
crocodiles.  The  Triassic  Parasuchia  were  made  known  by 
Meyer,  Huxley,  and  Cope,  the  Pseudosuchia  by  O.  Frii", 
and  more  recently  by  the  careful  and  accurate  studies  of  £.  'l\ 
Newton  (1S94).  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  crocodiles  have 
been  treated  by  Koken  and  Dollo,  and  the  Tertiary  forms  by 
Vaillant,  Lydekker,  and  Toula,  in  addition  to  Meyer,  Owen*  and 
other  earlier  authors. 

Palaeontological  literature  is  more  limited  regarding  fossil 
lizards  and  serpents.  The  Mosasauridae  or  Pylhonomnrphs, 
whose  affinities  with  the  lizards  were  recognised  by  Cuvier, 
were  afterwards  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  separate  order  by 
Cope,  and  have  formed  the  subject  of  several  important 
memoirs  by  Marsh,  Cope,  Owen,  Dollo,  Merriam,  Williston, 
and  Gaudry.  Remains  of  the  winged  Saurians  had  been 
know  11  in  tlic  eighteenth  century,  but  it  was  Cuvier  who  Ursl 
recognised  that  their  systematic  position  was  among  the 
Reptilia.  The  exquisitely  preserved  skeletons  from  the  litho- 
graphic shales  of  the  Franconian  and  Swabian  Jura  aroused 
great  interest,  and  were  the  subject  of  many  excellent  memoirs 
by  Count  Mtinster,  Goldfuss,  Meyer,  Wagner,  Frans,  Marsh, 
Zittel,  Ammon,  and  others.  Liassic  Pterodactyles  were 
described  by  Buckland,  Theodori,  Owen,  and  Plieninger,  and 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  forms  were  carefully  examined  by 
several  of  the  leading  authorities  among  British  and  American 
palaeontologists. 

The  gigantic,  extinct  Dinosaurs  were  discovered  relati%'ely 
late.  Buckland,  in  1824,  made  known  the  first  remains  of 
this  order  under  the  generic  title  of  Megalosaurus.  In  the 
following  year,  Mantell  discovered  the  remains  of  Iguanodon 
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and  Hylaeosaurus  in  the  fluviatile  Weald  clays  of  Sussex,  and 
Owen,  in  1841,  proposed  to  comprise  the  genera  then  known 
as  a  distinct  order  under  the  name  of  Dinosauri.  Further 
discoveries  continued  to  increase  the  number  of  known  genera, 
and  in  1866  Cope  divided  the  Dinosauri  into  three  sub- 
orders (Orthopoda,  Goniopoda,  and  Symphypoda).  In  a  series 
of  very  important  memoirs  devoted  to  the  osteology,  classifica- 
tion, and  genealogy  of  the  Dinosaurs  (1868  and  1869),  Huxley 
pointed  out  the  essential  affinities  of  the  Dinosaurs  with  birds, 
and  even  designated  the  genus  Compsognathus  as  a  uniting 
link  between  this  extinct  group  of  reptiles  and  the  younger  and 
more  specialised  group  of  birds* 

Ten  years  later.  Marsh  began  to  publish  the  results  of  his 
examination  of  Dinosaur  specimens  which  had  been  discovered 
in  extraordinary  number,  and  often  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  in  the  western  states  of  North  America.  Marsh 
conducted  bis  researches  for  twenty  years,  and  inaugurated  a 
sweeping  reform  of  the  classificatory  system  of  Dinosaurs. 
Alongside  this  memorable  discovery  of  Dinosaurs  in  North 
America,  Europe  can  place  the  discovery  of  twenty-three 
wonderfully  preserved  skeletons  of  Iguanodon  near  fiernissart 
These  were  carefully  disinterred  under  the  guidance  of 
Dupont,  and  afterwards  excellently  described  by  Dollo, 
Besides  the  authors  already  named,  Hulke,  Seeley,  Lydekker, 
and  Baur  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  this  interesting  extinct  order  of  Saurians. 

Under  the  name  of  Theromorpha,  Cope,  in  1880,  erected  a 
new  order  of  Reptiles,  in  which  he  placed  rather  an  ill-assorted 
assemblage  of  fossil  forms.  The  Placodonts  from  the  Mus- 
chelkalk  were  the  first  known  representatives  of  this  order, 
but  notwithstanding  the  memoirs  of  Miinster,  Braun,  Meyer, 
and  Owen,  the  aflFinities  of  the  Placodonts  are  still  very  obscure. 
As  yet  the  skull,  jaws,  and  teeth  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
skeleton  that  have  been  found. 

In  the  year  1859  Owen  erected  the  order  of  Anomodontia, 
for  certain  remarkable  fossil  Reptilian  remains  which  had  been 
discovered  in  South  Africa  by  G.  Bain  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1838.  Afterwards  Owen  (1876)  separated  the  Theriodontia 
from  the  Anomodontia,  and  erected  it  as  an  independent 
order  characterised  by  numerous  well-differentiated  teeth. 
Owen  then  devoted  a  special  monograph  to  all  the  Reptilian 
remains  from  the  Karroo  formation  in  South  Africa,  and  his 
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work  in  this  direction  has  been  supplemented  by  the  more 
recent  monographs  of  H.  G.  Seeley.  In  1880,  Cope 
described  several  representatives  of  Theromorpha  from  the 
Permian  deposits  of  Texas,  and  E.  T.  Newton  has  recently 
made  known  some  remarkable  genera  of  Anomodontia  from 
the  Triassic  Sandstones  of  Elgin  in  Scotland. 

Birds. — Cuvier  gave  an  account  of  the  few  remains  of  fossil 
birds  that  were  known  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  A 
general  review  of  the  geological  distril)ution  of  birds  was 
contributed  by  Milne-Edwards  (186;^),  who  also  provided,  in  a 
large  monograph  (1867-72)  of  the  fossil  birds  of  France,  an 
osteological  basis  for  the  study  of  this  class.  In  the  year  i860 
a  fossil  feather  was  discovered  in  the  Jurassic  shales  of 
Solenhofen,  and  a  year  later  at  Eichstatt  a  whole  skeleton  of 
the  oldest  fossil  bird  was  found.  It  was,  however,  described 
by  A.  Wagner  as  a  winged  reptile.  Sir  Richard  Owen  (1863) 
recognised  in  it  the  characters  of  a  true  bird,  notwithstanding 
the  long  tail  and  the  peculiarly  constructed  front  extremities  ; 
several  palseonlologists  thought  it  intermediate  between  birds 
and  reptiles.  A  second  specimen  of  Archaeopteryx  was  found 
at  Eichstatt  in  7877  ;  it  was  obtained  by  the  Berlin  Museum 
and  described  by  Dames  (1884).  In  1875,  Marsh  drew 
attention  to  the  occurrence  of  toothed  birds  in  the  Cre- 
taceous rocks  of  Kansas,  and  published  a  monograph  in  1880 
with  excellent  illustrations  of  these  Odontornites.  The  re- 
markable fossil  giant  birds  of  New  Zealand  were  described 
in  detail  by  Owen  (1849-86),  and  the  powerful  -^^pyornites  of 
Madagascar  were  studied  by  Bianconi,  Grandidier,  and  Milne- 
Edwards.  The  comprehensive  work  of  Fiirbringer  (1888) 
contains  a  full  exposition  of  the  phylogenctic  relations  of  fossil 
and  living  birds,  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
morphology  and  classification  of  birds. 

Mammals. — No  sub-division  of  Palaeontology  was  so  far 
advanced  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  that  of 
fossil  Mammalia.  Cuvier's  famous  investigations  on  fossil 
bones  {ante^  p.  135)  not  only  contain  the  principles  of  a 
Comparative  Osteology,  but  also  show  in  a  manner  that  has 
never  been  surpassed  how  fossil  Vertebrates  ought  to  be 
studied,  and  what  are  the  broad  inductions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  a  series  of  methodical  observations.    A  consider* 
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able  part  of  the  fossil  mammals  that  occur  in  Europe  are 
exhaustively  described  in  Cuvier's  classical  work,  and  until 
Darwin  began  to  interest  himself  in  the  palaeontology  of 
the  fossil  Mammalia,  the  study  continued  to  be  followed 
entirely  along  the  lines  indicated  by  Cuvier.  The  Osteology  of 
Recent  and  Fossil  Mammalia^  a  large  work  in  four  volumes  by 
Ducrotay  de  Blainville,^  was  prepared  strictly  after  tlie  model 
of  Cuvier's  writings,  although  the  copy  comes  very  far  short  of 
the  original.  Still  Blainville  had  at  his  disposal  unusually  rich 
fossil  material,  and  his  illustrations  were  prepared  by  draughts- 
men of  exceptional  skill  and  technique.  In  artistic  treatment 
and  scientific  accuracy,  the  plates  which  accompany  Blainville's 
Osteology  are  perhaps  only  surpassed  by  the  magnificent  draw- 
ings of  the  skeletal  parts  of  recent  mammals  by  Pander  and 
D' Alton  (1823-41),  Giebel's  Fauna  der  Vorwelt  contains  in 
the  first  volume  a  concise  and  faithful  account  of  all  the  fossil 
Mammalia  known  up  to  the  year  1847.  A  newer  summary  of 
the  subject  is  comprised  in  R.  Lydekker's  Catalogue  of  the 
fossil  Mammalia  in  the  British  Museum  (1885-87),  and  a  still 
later  account  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Living  and 
Fossil  Mammals  ( 1 89 1 )  by  Flower  and  Lydekker.  An  enumera- 
tion of  all  known  fossil  Mammals  was  drawn  up  by  O.  Roger 
(1887  and  1896). 

In  contrast  to  Cuvier's  anatomical  and  descriptive  mode 
of  treatment,  Gaudry,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work, 
Knchainements  du  Monde  Animal  (1878),  aimed  rather  at 
elucidating  the  genealogical  relations  of  fossil  Mammalia 
in  an  attractive  manner,  and  at  demonstrating  the  gradual 
transformation  of  certain  types  in  the  course  of  the  geo- 
logical periods.  Many  writers  on  fossil  Mammalia,  among 
others  Huxley,  Riitimeyer,  Cope,  and  Marsh,  have  brought 
forward  weighty  evidence  in  favour  of  Darwin's  theory  of  the 
descent  of  man. 

^  In  Germany,  Goldfuss  and  G.  Jaeger  (1835)  published 
Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Fossil  Mammals  found 
in  the  Diluvial  deposits  and  in  the  Tertiary  series  of  Swabia. 
The  monographs  of  J.  J.  Kaup  (1832-61)  described  the 

'  Henri  Marie  Ducrotay  de  Blainville,  born  1778  in  Argus  near  Dieppe, 
studied  Medicine  in  Paris,  was  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Zoology  at  tlie  iS'onnal  School,  and  in  1832  succeeded  Cuvier  as  Professor 
or  Coinparative  Anatomy  at  the  Botanical  Garden ;  he  died  suddenly  in 
1850  in  a  railway  compartment,  while  travelling  between  Paris  and  Rouen. 
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Tertiary  Mammals  of  the  Mainz  basin,  and  also  the  remarkable 
fauna  from  Kppelsheini,  near  Worms.  Simultaneously  with 
Kaup,  H.  von  Meyer  began  his  palasontological  writings  with  a 
memoir  on  fossil  antetypes  of  the  horse  (Hipparion)  found  at 
Ej:)pelshemi,  and  on  Cervus  Alces  and  Dinotherium  Bavaricuni 
(1832).  Other  monographs  followed,  describing  fossil  Mam- 
malian teeth  and  bones  from  Germany  and  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  A.  Wagner,  the  Munich  palaeontologist, 
has  the  credit  of  having  first  made  known  the  rich  Mammalian 
fauna  of  Pikermi,  near  Athens  (1848-57);  his  works  were 
afterw^ards  superseded  by  Gaudry's  excellent  monograph 
(1862-67),  wherein  a  fuller  material  collected  by  Gaudry 
himself  is  accurately  described  and  discussed.  By  the  death 
of  H.  von  Meyer,  Germany  lost  its  best  authority  on  fossil 
Mammalia,  The  gap  was  to  a  certain  extent  filled  by 
Quenstedt  and  O.  Fraas  in  Wiirtemberg,  who  carrird  out  a 
careful  revision  of  Jaeger's  preliminary  account  of  the  well- 
preserved  Mammalian  remains  from  the  Swabian  Alp  and 
the  fresh-water  limestone  of  Steinheim  (1S70  and  1885).  In 
recent  years,  M.  Schlosscr,  O.  iN^oger,  Koken,  W.  Branco, 
and  Pohlig  are  the  leading  Geraian  authorities  in  the  research 
of  fossil  Mammals. 

In  Austria- Hungary,  Peters,  Suess,  Toula,  A  Hofmann, 
Weithofer,  Woldrich,  and  others  have  contributed  valuable 
memoirs  on  the  knowledge  of  Tertiary  Mammals,  The 
fauna  of  the  Belgian  caves  was  admirably  described  by 
P.  S.  Schmerling  (1833-46),  and  similar  investigations  on 
the  Diluvial  Mammals  of  France  were  conducted  by  M.  de 
Serres,  Lartet,  E.  Chantre,  and  Tortet.  France  has  always 
fostered  the  palasontological  research  of  fossil  Mammals.  The 
fundamental  works  of  Cuvier  and  Blainville  were  followed  by 
a  large  number  of  special  memoirs,  P.  Gervais  (1848-52) 
published  a  work  on  the  zoology  and  palaeontology  of  the 
Vertebrates  occurring  in  France.  The  Alammalian  remains 
of  the  Department  Puy-de-D6me  (1828)  w'ere  made  the 
subject  of  special  monographs  by  Croizet  and  Jobert ;  Pomel 
described  those  of  the  Rhone  basin  (1853);  Edouard  Tartet 
described  the  Miocene  fauna  of  Sansan  ;  H.  Filhol  the  rich 
Mammalian  fauna  of  the  phosphorus  beds  in  the  Oligoccne 
deposits  of  Quercy  and  neighbouring  localities;  and  V,  Lemoinc 
described  the  oldest  Mammalian  fauna  of  France  occurring  in 
the  Lower  Eocene  rocks  of  Cernays,  near  Rheims. 
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One  of  the  most  celebrated  palaeontologists  in  the  domain 
of  fossil  Mammalia  was  Riitimeyer,^  in  Bale.  His  works 
cover  a  wide  field  of  research  and  hold  a  high  place  in  the 
literature.  Some  of  the  best  known  are  his  monographs  on 
the  fauna  of  the  lake-dwellings  (1862),  his  contributions  to 
the  Comparative  Odontography  of  the  Ungulata  (1863),  his 
memoirs  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Mammalia  (1867),  his 
discussion  of  the  affinities  between  the  Mammalia  of  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds  (1888),  and  his  Contributions  to  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Ruminants  (1865),  of  Oxen  (1866-67),  and 
of  Deer  (1881).  Rutimeyer  is  a  convinced  although  cautious 
adherent  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution.  His  genea- 
logical trees  of  the  Mammalia  show  a  complete  knowledge 
of  all  the  data  concerning  the  diflferent  members  in  the  suc- 
cession, and  are  amongst  the  &iest  results  hitherto  obtained 
by  means  of  strict  scientific  methods  of  investigation. 

In  Great  Britain,  Buckland  provided  in  his  Reiiquia  Dilu- 
vianm  (1H23)  the  earliest  general  account  of  the  Mammalian 
remains  in  the  caves  and  the  Diluvial  deposits  of  that  country. 
After  the  production  of  Owen's  Natural  History  of  the  British 
JFossii  Mammals  and  Birds  in  1846,  that  observer  was  uni- 
versally recognised  for  nearly  half  a  century  as  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  Mammalia.  Throughout  his  long  and 
active  career,  Owen  contributed  an  extensive  literature  on 
British,  Austrahan,  South  American,  and  Asiatic  fossil  mam- 
mals. Special  interest  was  aroused  by  his  meoioir  in  1891 
on  the  oldest  known  Mesozoic  forms,  from  the  Stonesfield 
and  Purbeck  horizons  of  Jurassic  rock.  Another  zealous 
British  palaeontologist  was  Dr.  Falconer,  whose  Fauna  Siva* 
lensis  (1846-49),  written  in  collaboration  with  Cautley, 
disclosed  a  new  and  extremely  rich  Mammalian  fauna  from 
the  younger  Tertiary  deposits  of  India.  After  Dr.  Falconer's 
death,  Charles  Murchison  collected  several  of  his  important 
memoirs  on  fossil  Rhinoceroses  and  Proboscideans,  and  pub- 
lished them  posthumously  in  one  volume  (1868).  In  more 
recent  years,  Busk,  Flower,  Lydekker,  Boyd  Dawkins,  and 

^  Liidwig  RQthneyer,  born  on  the  26th  February  1825,  at  Biglen,  in  the 
Emmen  Valley,  the  son  of  a  pastor,  studied  at  first  theology,  then  medicine, 

at  Bern  University,  but  showed  a  preference  for  geology,  zoology,  and 
])alreontolot;y.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  extra-Ordinary  Pro(essor  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  Bern,  and  in  1855  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Comparative  Anatomy  at  Bale;  he  died  at  Bale  on  the  25th  November 
1895. 
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Leith  Adams  have  been  engaged  in  the  palseoatological 
research  of  fossil  Mammalia. 

The  broad  plains  of  Russia  have  afforded  numerous  speci- 
mens of  Diluvial  fossil  Mammals,  the  Tertiary  formations  in 
the  vicinity  of  Odessa  and  Bessarabia  have  yielded  remains 
of  the  oldest  fossil  Mammals,  more  especially  of  Cetacca 
and  Pinnipedia.  The  leading  investigators  of  these  remains 
have  been  J.  F.  Brandt,  A.  von  Nordmann,  and  M.  Pavlow. 
A  rich  fossil  Mammalian  fauna  was  discovered  by  Forsyth 
Major  (1887)  on  the  island  of  Samos,  in  formations  con- 
temporaneous with  those  of  Pikermi. 

Many  Mammalian  remains  in  the  Diluvial  deposits  of  North 
America  were  known  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
the  year  1857  Emmons  discovered  the  famous  Dinotherium 
jaw  from  the  Triassic  rocks  of  Virginia.  A  strict  scientific 
investigation  of  fossil  Mammalia  was  first  inaugurated  in 
North  America  by  Joseph  Leidy,  the  late  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  year 
1853,  Leid/s  Monograph  on  the  Mammalian  Remains  of 
Nebraska  revealed  a  fauna  quite  different  from  all  European 
faunas  then  known.  Two  later  works  {1869  and  1873)  showed 
that  Mammalian  faunas,  of  which  no  one  had  previously  any 
conception,  were  interred  in  the  successive  Tertiary  deposits 
in  the  Far  West  of  North  America. 

The  excellent  publications  of  Leidy  inspired  O  C.  Marsh 
and  E.  D.  Cope  to  begin  in  the  early  seventies  their  pro- 
longed series  of  valuable  researches  on  the  fossil  Mam- 
malian faunas  in  the  Far  West,  Immense  sums  of  money  were 
required,  and  were  readily  procured,  for  the  disinterment  of 
the  fossil  remains.  To  the  penetration  of  Marsh  ^  and  his 
well-trained  collectors,  palaeontology  owed  the  discovery  of 

^  Othniel  Charles  Marsh,  nephew  of  the  rich  philanthropist  Peabody, 
was  born  on  the  29th  October  1831,  at  Lockport»  in  New  York  State; 

studied  in  Yale  College  at  New  Haven,  in  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Breslau, 
and  travelled  in  Germany,  the  Alps,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  during 
his  student  days.  After  his  return  to  America,  he  was  in  1866  appointed 
Professor  of  Pakeontology  at  Yale  University,  and  Director  of  the 
Geological  and  Palaeontol<^ical  Department  of  the  Museum  founded 
by  Peabody,  a  post  which  he  occupied  for  thirty  years.  He  organised 
numerous  expedition?;  to  the  Far  West,  which  was  then  a  most  inhospitable 
region,  and  secured  over  a  »hou«sand  new  species  of  fossil  Mammalia.  He 
bequeathed  his  private  collection,  formed  at  his  own  expense,  to  the 
Peabody  Museum.  The  specimens  collected  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
are  now  in  Washington.    He  died  at  New  Haven,  in  March  1899. 
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ft  richly  diversified  micro-fauna  of  mammals  in  the  Upper 
Jurassic  deposits,  and  a  similar  fauna  in  tlie  youngest  Creta- 
ceous horizons  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  A  monograph, 
with  plates  of  very  high  excellence,  was  devoted  by  Marsh 
(1884)  to  the  description  of  the  gigantic  Dinocerati,  which 
form  a  group  of  fossil  Mammalia  peculiar  to  North  America. 
A  large  number  of  memoirs  by  Marsh  ap})eared  in  successive 
publications  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sciemes,  and  made 
known  the  important  results  of  his  researches  on  the  interest- 
ing faunas  of  the  Far  West. 

Contemporaneously  with  Marsh,  his  indefatigable  rival,  Cope, 
also  worked  at  the  fossil  Mammals  of  the  Western  States. 
Unfortunately  these  two  highly-gitted  palaeontologists  were 
not  on  friendly  terms,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  their 
works  oil  special  genera  and  species  overlapped.  Cope's 
greatest  interests  were  systematic,  and  he  made  several  im- 
provements in  the  classification  of  the  higher  Mammals.  His 
two  reports  on  the  extinct  Vertebrates  in  New  Mexico  (1B74) 
and  on  the  Vertebrates  of  the  Tertiary  formations  in  the 
Western  States  (1884)  contain  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  new 
observations.  Cope  discovered  a  new  fauna  in  the  so-called 
Puerco  formation^  the  oldest  horizon  of  the  American  Eocene 
deposits. 

Cope/s  work  comprised  the  fossil  Mammalian  remains  found 
in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  Brazil, 
a  Danish. geologist,  P.  W.  Lund,  discovered  and  described 
(1841-45)  a  diversified  fossil  Cave  Fauna.  Tlie  wide  Pampas 
in  the  Argentine,  in  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  proved  to  be  a 
rich  field  for  the  remarkable  fossil  Edentate  forms.  The 
osteological  characters  of  the  gigantic  fossil  Sloths  found 
abundantly  here  and  in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  other  parts 
of  North  and  South  America  have  been  investigated  by  Owen, 
Gervais,  D'Alton,  Huxley,  Flower,  Nodot,  H.  von  Meyer,  and 
more  reci  ntly  by  H.  Burmeister  (1864-81),  J  Reinhardt 
(1875),  and  l^iorentino  Ameghino. 

Next  to  the  discoveries  of  Mammalian  faunas  in  the  west  of 
North  America,  the  most  important  pala3ontological  event  of  the 
two  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  disclo- 
sure made  by  Piorentmo  Ameghino  of  a  rich  Mammalian  fauna 
in  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  Patnj^onia.  New  forms  arc  *  onstantly 
being  added  from  the  inexhaustible  fossil  localities  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Santa  Cruz.    The  fauna  is  being  described  entirely  by 
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its  discoverer  Ameghino,  and  has  already  thrown  great  light 
on  the  relations  and  real  affinities  of  the  existing  South 
American  fauna.  In  Australia  also,  a  number  of  new  fossil 
Mammals  have  become  known,  and  have  been  i  1^  iitified  as 
the  ancestors  of  the  existing  Marsupial  Mammal^  distinguished 
from  them  in  many  cases  by  the  much  greater  size  of  the  fossil 
forms. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  writings,  which  for  the 
most  part  treat  whole  faunas  or  connected  local  occurrences* 
there  are  many  special  memoirs  of  individual  orders  or  families 
of  Mammalia  or  on  questions  of  Comparative  Osteology  and 
Odontology.  The  masterly  works  of  W.  Kowalesky  (1874) 
and  certain  papers  by  Cope  discuss  the  variations  undergone 
by  the  extremities  and  the  dental  apparatus  of  the  Unguhites. 
Cope's  ideas  have  been  carried  farther  by  Wortman,  Schlosser, 
and  especially  by  Osborn,  who  has  proposed  an  odontologicai 
nomenclature  of  the  individual  elements  of  the  back-teeth 
applicable  to  all  Mammals. 

The  occurrence  of  human  fossil  remains  and  of  products  of 
human  activity,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the 
human  race  and  its  affinities  to  the  Primates,  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  voluminous  literature.  But  since  the  task  of 
seeking  a  solution  for  these  problems  now  belongs  to  a  special 
branch  of  science.  Anthropology,  Paleontology  confines  itself 
more  and  more  to  the  study  of  fossil  floras  and  faunas. 
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SXRAllGRArHiCAL  GEOLOGY. 

The  Early  Foundations  of  Strati^^raphy.-  In  the  year  1762, 
Fiichsel  proposed  the  term  lortnation  for  a  scuts  of  strata 
accumulated  under  similar  conditions  and  in  immcduUe  suc- 
cession to  one  another.  1  he  expression  was  nicant  to  indicate 
not  only  the  origin,  but  also  a  certain  horizon  in  tiie  strali- 
graphical  succession,  and  llie  particular  mjological  age  of  the 
series.  By  Wenier's  use  of  the  term,  it  was  given  an  essen- 
tially pctroL'raphical  significance,  and  lost  Fiiclioel  s  conception 
of  the  Serial  succession  of  rock-deposits.  In  \Verner's  teach- 
ing, the  rocks  of  similar  pcuographical  character  were  united 
into  a  furiiiaiitjn;  thus  the  sandstones  were  regarded  as  a 
''formation  '  distinct  from  the  limestones,  aud  the  huiestones 
represented  a  '*  formation"  distinct  from  shales,  porphyries, 
etc.  But  as  formations  of  sandstone,  limestone,  etc.,  re- 
curred again  and  again  in  the  rock-succession,  Werner's  system 
allowed  for  this  repetition  by  grouping  the  different  petro- 
graphical  formations  into  "  suites,"  and  supposing  each  suite 
to  represent  a  definite  period  in  the  history  of  sedimentation. 

lirongniart  and  Cuvier,  as  well  as  most  of  their  contem- 
poraries in  France,  associated  with  the  term  Formation  merely 
the  conception  of  a  particular  mode  of  origin  and  consequent 
character  of  the  deposit.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  complex 
group  of  strata  accumulated  within  a  definite  geological  epoch, 
the  expression  Terrain  was  suggested  by  I^onnard,  Brong- 
niart,  and  Provost.  In  the  works  of  De  la  Beche,  the 
term  Groups  in  Murcliison's  writings  the  term  System^  is 
synonymous  with  Fiichsel's  conception  of  Formation, 

Humboldt  followed  Werner  in  giving  to  the  Formation 
chiefly  a  genetic  and  petrographical  significance,  but  he 
assigned  also  a  certain  chronological  value.  He  defined  the 
Formations  as  **  Systems  of  mineralogical  accumulations,  which 
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are  associated  with  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
be  regarded  as  having  taken  origin  simultaneously."  Hum- 
boldt admitted  that  fossils  were  useful  in  identifying  the  ai^e 
of  certain  rocks,  but  thought  they  could  not  supply  a  sufficient 
basis  for  establishing  a  chronological  succession  of  the  forma- 
tions and  the  different  horizons  in  the  formation. 

In  the  year  1822,  Conybeare^  and  Phillips  published  a  work 
on  the  geology  of  England  and  Wales,  which,  although  it  has  a 
distinct  local  colouring,  gives  a  fairly  complete  representation 
of  the  geological  knowledge  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  at 
the  time.  The  two  authors  applied  throughout  the  work 
William  Smith's  principle  of  determining  the  age  of  the 
rocks  upon  the  evidence  of  the  fossils  contained  in  them. 
The  introduction  contains  a  succinct  historical  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  geology  in  Great  Britnin.  The  stratigraphical  part 
begins  with  a  short  description  of  the  Alluvium  and  Diluvium, 
then  enters  in  fuller  detail  into  the  consideration  of  the 
"Formations  above  the  Chalk," — the  formations  that  were 
afterwards  grouped  as  Tertiary.  Conybeare  and  Phillips  dif- 
ferentiated the  successive  horizons  in  this  group,  upon  the 
basis  of  Webster's  and  Buckland's  researches^  into  four  hori- 
zons : — 

Upper  Marine  Formation  (Crag  and  Bagshot  Sand). 

Fresh-water 
London  Clay 
Plastic  Clay 

Petwcen  these  and  the  Oolite  formation  Conybeare  and 
rhillips  distinguished  two  main  sub-divisions  in  the  Cretaceous 

formation  : — 

Upper  Cretaceous  System,  comprising  the  Chalk  deposits. 
Lower  Cretaceous  System,  comprising  Chalk  Marl,  Green- 
sand.  Weald  Clay,  and  ferruginous  sand. 
The  sub-division  of  the  OoUte  formation  was  carried  out  on 
the  basis  of  W.  Smith's  observations.   Conybeare  and  PhiUips 
distinguished  four  main  divisions  :— 

Upper  Oolite  System,  with  (a)  Purbeck  Series,  (^)  Port- 

land  Oolite,  (c)  Kimmeridge  Clay. 
Middle  Oolite  System,  with  (/i)  Coral  Rag,  (^)  Oxford 
Clay, 

0^'rf^rf"ill?L5*.u**l,.^"y^'^^'^e»  horn  1787  in  Bishopsgate,  studied  in 
1857.  Church  and  became  Dean  of  Llandaff ;  died  in  August 
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Lower  Oolite  System,  with  (a)  Cornbrash,  {/>)  Torest 
Marble,  (c)  Stonesfield  Slate,  {d)  Great  Oolite,  {e) 
Lower  Oolite,  (/)  Marl  Stpne. 

Lias. 

Between  the  Oolite  and  the  Carboniferous  formation,  Cony- 
beare  and  Phillips  recognised  the  formation  of  the  Red. Marl 
and  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  that  of  the  Mngnesian  Lime- 
stone. No  fossils  had  been  found  in  the  Red  Marl  and 
Sandstone  formation,  but  Conybeare  and  Phillips  correctly 
compared  the  group  with  the  Bunter  Sandstone  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Sunderland,  Durham, 
and  Northumberland  was  identified  by  means  of  its  char- 
acteristic fossils  as  an  equivalent  of  the  "  Zechstein "  and 
Copper  Slate  Series  on  the  Continent  (cf.  p.  36).  Conybeare 
also  recognised  in  the  Conglomerates  of  Devonshire  a  forma- 
tion corresponding  to  the  "  Red  Underlycr"  of  the  Continental 
deposits,  i'lnally,  the  Carboniferous  formation  was  very  care- 
fully described,  and  was  sub-divided  mto  four  groups — Coal 
Measures,  Millstone  Grit  and  Shales,  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
and  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

This  classic  work  of  Conybeare  and  Phillips  demonstrated 
in  convincing  manner  that  only  with  the  assistance  of  fossils 
could  a  secure  lOundation  be  obtained  for  a  comparative  con- 
sideration of  the  sedimentary  rncks,  and  although  their  paral- 
lelism of  the  English  deposits  with  those  of  the  Continent  is 
often  erroneous,  the  method  which  they  adopted  signified  the 
scientific  recognition  and  marked  success  of  William  Smith's 
reform. 

In  Germany,  after  the  collapse  of  Werner's  system,  geology 
seemed  for  a  time  to  make  no  progress.  It  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  the  palseontological  method  could  ingratiate  itself 
with  geologists.  Keferstein's  Tables  of  Comparative  Geo^^nosy 
(Halle,  1825)  presents  a  curious  combination  of  Wernerian 
ideas,  Humboldt's  teaching,  and  the  influence  of  the  new 
British  methods.  "  Neptunian  Formations,"  six  in  all,  and 
"Volcanic  Formations,"  also  to  the  number  of  six,  are  arranged 
in  two  corresponding  columns.  The  Granite  and  Syenite  are 
placed  lowest  in  the  Volcanic  formations  as  the  oldest 
Volcanic  rocks  contemporaneous  with  the  gneiss,  schist, 
greywackes,  and  slates  that  were  comprised  in  the  oldest 
sedimentary  "Formation  Suite"  by  Werner.  The  "Porphyry" 
Volcanic  formation  is  regarded  as  the  contemporary  of  the 
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Carboniferous  formations ;  the  Augite  Porphyry "  is  the 
contemporary  of  the  Permo-Triassic  and  Liassic  formations ; 
the  "Trachyte"  is  correlated  with  the  Jurassir  and  Cretaceous 
formations;  the  "Basalt"  with  the  Tertiary  deposits;  and  the 
Lava  with  the  Diluvial  and  Alluvial  accumulations.  The 
enumeration  of  the  stratigra[)hical  rock-succession  undoubtedly 
shows  a  considerable  advance  on  the  text-books  with  almost 
exclusively  Wernerian  sub-divisions,  which  had  hitherto  held 
the  place  of  authority  in  Germany. 

Ami  Boue,  in  his  Geog/iosfic  Sketches  in  Germany  (1829), 
describes  the  series  of  formations  and  their  distribution  in 
Germany.  These  sketches  give  a  wonderfully  comprehensive 
view  of  the  stratigraphical  relations  in  Germany  itself,  and 
draw  a  careful  comparison  between  the  character  of  the  forma- 
tions in  Germany  and  their  age-equivalents  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  A  much  clearer  insight  is  given  into  the  leading 
stratigraphical  features  of  the  Alps,  Ami  Boue's  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  rock-succession  in  other  countries  enabling  hnii  to 
form  broader  conceptions  regarding  different  developments  or 
facies  of  formations  belonging  to  the  same  geological  epoch. 
But  still  more  important  was  the  new  light  thrown  by  Ami 
Bou^  upon  the  distribution  of  Tertiary  deposits  in  Central 
Europe.  He  pointed  out  that  these  deposits  occur  in  live 
well-defined  basin-shaped  areas  :  namely,  the  North-German, 
Bohemian,  Rhineland,  Swiss-Bavarian,  and  Austro- Hungarian 
depressions.  Boue  showed  that  in  none  of  those  areas  were  the 
deposits  identical  in  character  with  the  deposits  of  the  same 
age  in  France  and  England.  The  exposition  of  these  relation- 
ships is  one  of  the  finest  contributions  to  the  stratigraphical 
knowledge  of  the  time,  Bou^  relying  almost  entirely  upon  his 
own  independent  observations.  Boue's  penetration  is  the  more 
remarkable  since  it  was  little  aided  by  palxontological  data, 
and  Bou^  was  no  great  beUever  in  the  stratigraphical  value  of 
fossils. 

Alexandre  Brongniart  was  one  of  the  most  active  Continental 
pioneers  of  the  application  of  paheontological  methods  to  the 
problem  presented  by  geological  field-surveying.  In  1829  he 
made  the  attempt  to  describe  all  the  rocks  composing  the 
earth's  crust  in  chronological  order,  and  to  introduce  a  new 
nomenclature  for  the  successive  horizons  of  rock,  which  should 
be  quite  independent  of  lithological  features.  In  his  system 
Brongniart  distinguished  nine  classes  of  Terrains^  stating  that 
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he  assumes  nothing  turthcr  regarding  the  rocks  comprised  in  a 
"Terrain"  than  that  they  originated  during  a  definite  great 
geological  period.  The  "Terrains"  are  then  sub-divided  in 
Formations  or  Groups.  Each  Formation  is  said  to  contain 
rocks  that  had  been  formed  under  similar  or  almost  identical 
conditions  ;  and  the  Formations  arc  again  divided  into  Sub- 
Formations  {Sous- Formations),  each  of  which  is  said  to  com- 
prise a  complex  of  strata  conformably  succeeding  one  another, 
and  having  the  same  fossil  fauna  or  flora.  The  most  valuable 
part  of  Brongniart's  work  is  the  large  number  of  lists  enumerat- 
ing the  characteristic  fossils  in  the  sub-formations. 

The  Terrains  are  classified  under  two  Periods,  the  Periode 
Jovienne,  with  the  three  youngest,  and  the  Feriode  Satumienne^ 
with  the  other  six  Terrains. 

D^Omalius  d'Halioy  partly  accepted  Brongniart's  terminology, 
partly  altered  it,  but  he  followed  the  sub-division  and  general 
arrangement  of  the  Terrains.  The  Belgian  geologist  was 
Brongniart's  solitary  disciple  in  the  literature.  In  comparison 
with  the  contemporary  work  in  Great  Britain,  Brongniart's 
stratigraphical  system  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  retrogressive 
step. 

The  excellent  Geological  Manual  of  De  la  Beche  (London, 
1 831)  followed  the  example  of  W,  Smith,  Conybeare  and 
Phillips,  and  adopted  their  terminology  and  their  arrangement 
of  the  formations*  That  De  la  Beche  showed  a  special  interest 
in  the  modern  and  diluvial  formations  was  only  what  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  author  of  the  Geological  Obser'oer, 
In  his  treatment  of  the  "  Group  above  the  Chalk,"  De  la  Beche 
made  use  of  the  literature  on  the  Tertiary  formations  of  the 
Paris  basin,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  other  Tertiary  basins 
of  Europe,  but  in  spite  of  the  rich  material  in  the  literature  he 
failed  to  construct  a  precise,  chronological  table  of  the  succes- 
sion.  For  the  Cretaceous  group,  the  English  sub-divisions  are 
taken  as  a  type;  in  the  Oolitic  group,  De  la  Beche  made 
only  one  or  two  slight  alterations  on  W.  Smith's  sub  divisions, 
and,  on  the  basis  of  the  important  works  of  Merian  and 
Thirria,  assigned  the  Jurassic  formations  of  the  Swiss  and 
French  Jura  to  their  proper  position  in  the  stratigraphical 
succession.  De  la  Beche  included  in  the  group  of  the  "Red 
Sandstone "  the  whole  series  of  Keuper,  Muschelkalk,  Bunter 
Sandstone,  Zechstein,  Copper  Slate,  and  Red  Underlyer.  In 
the  Carboniferous  formation  he  embraced  very  rightly  only  the 
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Coal  deposits  aud  the  Carboniferous  Limestone;  the  Grcy- 
wacke  group  incluUcd  for  the  most  part  Werner's  "  Transitional 
Series,"  but  a  Lower  *' lossilifeious  group  "  of  shales  was  differ- 
entiated to  comprise  the  oldest  shales  and  greywackes  in  Wales 
and  Brittany.  At  the  bnse  of  this  fossiliferous  formation, 
De  la  Beche  described  the  lower  unfossiliferous  series  of  strata 
(sciusts,  gneiss,  granulite,  etc.),  and  finally  the  unfossiliferous 
eruptive  varieties  of  rock.  This  text-book  by  De  la  Beche 
had  a  wide  circulation  ;  it  was  translated  by  H.  von  Dechen 
(1835)  into  (  icrman,  and  by  Brodjant  de  Villiers  (1833),  in 
somewhat  altered  form,  into  Frcncli. 

In  the  year  1833  the  third  volume  of  Lyell's  Principles  of 
Geology  appeared,  the  volume  which  was  afterwards  published 
as  an  independent  work,  entitled  The  Ekinc?its  of  Geology. 
This  volume  is  especially  memorable  in  stratigraphy  for  its 
skilful  solution  of  the  difficult  task  of  establishing  a  chrono- 
logical sub-division  of  the  Tertiary  strata,  that  should  apply 
equally  to  the  occurrences  of  this  series  in  ail  the  isolated 
basins  of  deposition.  With  the  help  of  P.  Deshayes,  Lyell 
proposed  the  classi^cation  that  has  become  permanent  in  the 
science. 

Several  years  eariii  i,  in  1829,  Desnoyers,  in  an  important 
treatise,  had  proved  that  the  different  Tertiary  basins  iiad  not 
been  filled  with  quite  contemporaneous  deposits,  but  tiiat  in 
some  of  the  basins  deposition  only  commenced  after  others 
had  been  partially  or  wholly  silted  up  with  sediments.  The 
Tertiary  series  could,  he  said,  be  naturally  sub-divided  into  an 
older  and  a  younger  group  of  sediments. 

In  the  following  year,  1830,  P.  Deshayes^  piiV>]ished  the 
results  of  his  investigations  on  the  resemblances  and  genetic 
relations  of  the  Tertiary  Molluscs  to  the  existing  fauna.  No 
fewer  than  2,902  species  of  Tcitinry  Conchylia,  all  derived 
from  known  localities  and  horizons  of  deposit,  were  compared 
with  one  another  and  with  4,639  Uving  species.    The  results 

*  Paul  Ger.  Deshayes,  born  1796  at  Nancy,  studied  medicine  in  Stras- 

burg  and  Paris,  l)ut  never  entered  into  professional  practice.  He  taught 
privately,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  zoological  and  conchological  studies. 
From  1839  to  1842  he  lived  in  Algeria,  in  order  to  make  special  researches 
on  the  moUuscan  launa  of  that  neigh  hour  hood.  After  his  return,  he  held 
private  courses  of  lectures  on  geology  and  palaeontology,  and  in  1S69  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Conchology  at  the  Museum  in  Paris;  died  on 
the  24th  May  1S96.  His  splendid  collection  was  acquired  by  the  State> 
and  is  exhibited  in  the  School  of  Mines  in  I'aris. 
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showed  that  a  number  of  deposits  in  the  Paris  and  London 
basin,  in  the  Belgian  and  in  the  Vicentinian  basins,  contained 
only  about  3  per  cent,  existing  species  and  97  per  cent,  extinct 
species;  and  that  of  1,400  investigated  species,  only  42  con- 
tinue upward  into  the  younger  group  of  Tertiary  rocks  which 
comprise  the  Faluns  of  Touraine  and  Aquitania,  the  deposits 
of  the  Vienna  and  Hungarian  basin,  of  Poland,  and  the 
Superga,  near  Turin.  In  these  localities,  t8  percent,  existing 
species  are  represented.  In  the  third  and  youngest  sub- 
division of  the  Tertiary  rocks  comprising  the  sub-Apennine 
formation  of  Italy,  the  marine  deposits  of  Greece,  and  the 
Crag  of  England,  there  are  53  per  cent,  existing  species.  The 
still  younger  bivalve  banks  of  Uddewalla,  Sicily,  Nice,  etc., 
contain  96  per  cent,  existing  species.  The  complete  Tables  of 
Deshayes  were  published  in  the  year  1833  Lyell's  Principles 
of  Geology,  It  is  difficult  to  tell  in  how  far  Lyell  was  the 
originator  of  the  researches  so  brilliantly  carried  out  by 
Deshayes ;  the  distinguished  British  geologist  had  certainly 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  Tertiary  Moliuscan  faunas 
during  his  early  journeys  in  Italy. 

Lyell  proposed  the  names  of  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene 
for  the  three  sub-divisions  of  the  Tertiary  rocks  which  Deshayes 
had  established,  and  some  time  afterwards  he  suggested  that  the 
so-called  Diluvial  deposits  above  the  Tertiary  rocks  should  be 
termed  "Pleistocene."  Lyell  s  terminology  was  soon  universally 
adopted  in  geological  literature. 

Quite  independently  of  Deshayes  and  Lyell,  H.  G.  Bronn 
had  been  conducting  a  detailed  series  of  research  us  on  tiie 
distribution  of  the  organic  remains  in  the  Italian  Tertiary 
rocks,  and  published  his  results  in  tabulated  form  in  the  year 
1 83 1.  The  learned  HeidelberL^  pakeontologist  (cf.  foot-note, 
p.  364)  demonstrated  as  leadmg  principles  that  the  total 
number  of  the  genera  and  species  in  the  Tertiary  deposits 
increased  in  the  successive  horizons  of  deposit  from  the  lower 
to  the  liigher,  and  that  the  number  of  extinct  species  diminished 
in  each  successively  younger  horizon,  while  the  number  of 
existing  species  became  proportionally  greater.  Applying  these 
principles  as  a  stratigraphical  basis,  Bronn  sub-divided  the 
Tertiary  deposits  of  Europe  into  two  groups,  the  older  of  which 
corresponds  almost  exactly  with  LyelTs  "  Eocene "  formation, 
while  the  younger  or  upper  series  of  Bronn  corresponds  with 
Lyell's  "Miocene"  and  "Pliocene"  formation. 
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Deshayes,  Lyell,  and  Bronn  had  thus  verified  the  import- 
ance of  comparative  study  in  defining  a  successive  series  of 
palaeontological  horizons  within  each  larger  group  of  rock- 
strata.  The  security  of  the  method,  and  its  community  of 
interest  with  zoological  studies,  lent  a  new  fascination  to 
the  stratigraphical  aspects  of  geology.  The  subject  promised 
a  good  field  of  research,  and  attracted  some  of  the  most  acute 
intellects  of  Europe  into  its  service.  The  part  of  the  geologi- 
cal record  which  still  remained  very  obscure  was  the  so-called 
"Transitional"  series  below  the  Carboniferous  rocks  embracing 
the  thick  greywacke  formation  with  interbedded  shales,  slates, 
conglomerates,  and  limestone.  This  group  still  retained  its 
Wernerian  appellation  in  hterature,  although  many  authors 
had  comprised  under  it  some  of  the  ''Primitive"  rocks  in 
Werners  system  {anie,  p.  58).  CoiiUnental  authors  had  con- 
tributed memoirs  on  the  Harz  mountains,  on  Gothland,  the 
Rhine  and  Belgian  areas  of  "Transitional"  rocks,  and  had 
erected  stratigraphical  sub-divisions  of  a  local  value  formed 
chiefly  on  pctrographical  characteristics ;  but  no  compli  te 
sub-division  of  ihe  immense  complex  of  strata  between  the 
crystalline  schists  and  the  coal  measures  had  been  attempted. 

This  was  the  gigantic  task  which  two  British  geologists, 
Adam  Sedgwick^  and  Roderick  Murchison,^  set  theaiselves  . 

*  Adam  Sedgwick,  born  on  the  22nd  March  1785,  at  Dent  in  Yorkshire, 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  studied  theology  and  mathematics  in  Cambridge ; 

in  1809  became  an  assistant  demonstrator  at  Trinity  College,  and  in  1818 
Professor  of  (ieoh^gy  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1822  he  began 
his  researcliea  in  Cumberland  ;  in  1826  made  his  first  journey  with  Roderick 
Murchison  to  Scotland,  and  worked  for  ten  years  along  with  Murchison, 
until  the  difference  of  ojiinion  about  the  Cambrian  formation  embittered 
their  friendshi]x  Sedgwick  was  a  born  teacher;  his  lectures,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  relieved  by  a  ready  sense  of  humour,  stimulated  many  of  the 
younger  men  to  devote  themselves  to  geology  ;  he  was  also  the  founder  of 
a  rich  geological  museum  in  Cambridge,  whose  scientific  value  was  highly 
eulogised  when  the  VVollaston  and  Copley  medals  were  conferred  on  bim« 
Sedgwick  died  on  the  27th  January  1873,  in  Cambridge. 

®  Roderick  Tmpey  Murchiscm,  born  on  the  19th  Fel)ruary  T792,  at 
Tarradale  in  ihc  Scottish  Highlands,  was  trained  at  Grcal  Murluw  for 
a  military  career,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1807* 
He  married  in  1815  the  accomplished  daughter  of  General  Hugonin»  who 
encouraged  him  to  follow  out  his  bent  for  science.  After  short  preparatory 
studies,  Murchison  began  his  literary  activity  with  several  memoirs  on  the 
geology  of  Sussex,  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  Arran  ;  he  travelled  in  ibiii 
with  Lyell  in  France  and  Upper  Italy,  and  together  with  Sedgwick 
made  det^ed  geological  studies  in  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps.  la 
1831  he  b^n  his  famous  investigations  of  the  Palaeozoic  deposits  in  Wales 
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to  accomplish  in  the  British  area,  and  which  was  fulfilled  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  noblest  traditions  of  their  countrymani 
William  Smith. 

In  the  summer  of  1831  the  two  friends  began  their  invest!* 
gations  in  Wales  and  the  neighbouring  districts.  Sedgwick 
had  already  studied  the  Transitional  formations  in  the  Lake 
District  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  between  1822  and 
1824,  and  had  disentangled  the  tectonic  structure  and  stratt« 
graphy  of  this  very  complicated  district,  although  his  sub-division 
of  the  formation  had  been  based,  in  the  absence  of  fossils,  merely 
upon  the  lithological  features  and  stratigraphical  relations.  The 
Cambridge  professor  in  1831  renewed  his  study  of  the  same 
formations  in  North  Wales,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Snowdon, 
and  elucidated  the  tectonic  relations  of  the  rocks  with  admirable 
skill.  Unfortunately  the  scarcity  of  fossils  made  it  stilt  impos* 
sible  for  Sedgwick  to  establish  palseontological  sul>divisions. 
Murchison  was  more  fortunate.  While  his  colleague  was 
engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  oldest  group  of  the 
Transitional  series,  Murchison  began  his  investigation  of  the 
series  in  descending  order  from  the  upper  members  to  the 
lower.  He  examined  the  exposures  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  and 
the  rocks  immediately  below  it,  which  occur  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  borders  of  Wales. 

Murchison  found  fossils  in  abundance,  and  in  a  couple 
of  years  was  able  to  lay  before  the  Geological  Society  a  com* 
plete  palaeontological  sequence  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Transitional  formations.  At  first  Murchison  had  called  these 
higher  members  examined  by  him  an  "Upper  fossiliferous 
grey wacke  series  *' ;  but  in  the  year  1835,  in  compliance  with 
the  strongly-expressed  wish  of  £lie  de  Beaumont,  he  proposed 
the  name  "Silurian  System''  as  a  special  designation  for  the 
upper  members.  And  as  the  older  members  of  the  Transitional 
series  examined  by  Sedgwick  in  Cumberland  and  North  Wales 
could  not  be  identified  with  any  of  the  members  in  the  Silurian 
system  of  Murchison,  the  term  of  "Cambrian  Series"  was 

and  he  afierwards  coniinucd  his  researches  in  Devonshire,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Russia.  In  1855  Marchison  succeeded  De  la  Beche  as 
Director  af  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  Murchison  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  ihc  British  Association,  twice  President  of  the  Gcul<it,'ical 
Society,  nnd  for  many  years  President  of  the  Geographical  Soriety;  lie  was 
also  a  recipient  of  the  Wollasion  medal ;  in  1866  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
Throughout  his  career  Murchison  took  a  distinguished  position  in  London 
lodetj.   He  died  on  the  2znd  October  1871, 
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proposed  by  Sedgwick  in  1836  for  these  older  members,  and 
this  term  was  accepted  by  Murchiboii. 

In  the  year  1839  Murchison  published  h\s  great  work  T/ie 
Silurian  System^  wherein  the  results  of  liis  researches 
extendinci:  over  six  years  were  admirably  elucidated.  After  a 
short  statement  rcfjarding  the  younger  geological  formations, 
and  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  English  Carboniferous 
formation,  the  ATountain  Limestone,  and  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  Murcliison  passes  to  the  special  description  of  the 
Silurian  system  in  South  Wales  and  the  adjoining  counties  of 
England.  With  great  accuracy  he  depicts  the  stratigraphical 
relations,  the  lithological  characters  of  the  rocks,  tlie  contents 
of  fossils  and  minerals,  and  the  occurrences  of  volcanic  rocks. 
A  special  palTontological  part  with  twenty-seven  quarto  plates 
is  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  characteristic  fossils  by 
L.  Agassi/.,  Sowerby,  and  Lonsdale.  Numerous  coloured 
sections  help  to  demonstrate  the  tectonic  relations  of  the 
district. 

Murchison  distinguishes  three  chief  divisions  in  the  Silurian 
system — 

Upper  Silurian,  comprising  the  Ludlow  Rocks  and 

Wen  lock  Limestone. 
Lower  Silurian,  comprising  the  Caradoc  Sandstone  and 
Llandeilo  Flags. 

Canil  inan. 

Murchison  found  it  impossible  at  the  time  to  fix  a  defmito 
pal?eontological  horizon  as  the  lower  limit  of  the  Silurian 
system,  and  Sedgwick  also  could  not  assign  any  pah^^ontological 
or  other  feature  which  would  determine  tlie  upper  limit  of  the 
Cambrian  series.  Nevertheless,  the  recognition  of  the  Silurian 
and  Cnmhriafi  systems  was  one  of  the  most  important 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  stratigraphy. 

There  stiil  remained,  liowever,  a  thick  group  of  strata  in  the 
Wernerian  "Transitional  Series"  which  could  not  be  allotted 
to  either  of  the  newly-defined  systems.  De  la  Beche  had 
worked  wMth  unrelaxing  energy  for  several  years  at  the 
geological  investigation  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  in 
1839  had  reproduced  his  results  on  an  excellent  geological 
map  of  this  district.  He  had  separated  a  series  of  plant- 
bearing  shales  from  the  true  greywacke  strata  (Killas 
Greywacke)  and  ap[>lied  to  them  the  name  Carbonaceous 
series  (now  "Culm  Shales"),  but  he  thought  the  latter  was  in 
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part  older  than  the  greywacke  beds.  In  the  year  1836, 
Murchison  and  Sedgwick  proved  that  the  shales  belong  to 
the  Carboniferous  formation  and  repose  upon  the  true 
greywacke  series  with  interb(  ddcd  conglomerates,  shales,  and 
fossiliferous  limestone.  The  whole  complex  of  strata  is  so 
strongly  compressed  and  folded,  and  the  rocks  show  such 
striking  metamorphic  features,  that  Murchison  and  Sedgwick 
both  were  of  opinion  they  must  be  of  Cambrian  age.  But 
Lonsdale,  to  whom  the  fossils  were  entrusted  for  examination 
in  1837,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Killas  greywacke 
complex  must  be  younger  than  the  Silurian  system  and  older 
than  the  Carboniferous  system.  Although  at  first  a  little 
incredulous,  after  a  careful  revision  of  their  sections,  the  two 
geologists  accepted  Lonsdale's  conclusion,  and  to^^^cther  wrote 
a  Inrcic  memoir  (1839)  on  the  newIy-identified  system  of  strata, 
which  they  termed  the  "Devonian,"  between  the  upper 
Silurian  and  lower  Carboniferous.  In  addition  to  the  grey- 
-  wacke  series  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  they  assigned  to  the 
Devonian  system  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Scotland,  whose 
distribution,  thickness,  divisions,  and  fossils  had  been  the 
subject  of  their  earlier  memoir  published  in  1828. 

Many  doubts  w^ere  cast  upon  the  independence  of  this  new 
system,  and  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  resolved  to  test  their 
results  by  means  of  comparative  researches  in  the  Continental 
districts  where  the  Wernerian  "Transitional  Series"  had  been 
chiefly  studied.  The  two  friends  travelled  in  the  summer 
of  1839  through  the  Rhine  district,  Westphalia,  the  Harz, 
Nassau,  Thuringia,  the  Fichtel  mountains ;  in  the  companion- 
ship of  De  Verneuil,  they  also  travelled  in  Belgium  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boulogne.  In  1842,  Murchison  and  Sedg-. 
wick  published  a  memoir  in  which  they  tried  to  show  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  shales  and  limestones,  as  well  as  the 
sandstones,  greywackes,  and  conglomerates  exposed  in  the 
Rhineland  belonged  to  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  system, 
and  that  in  the  Fichtel  mountains  Devonian  deposits  were 
present^  but  no  Silurian.  These  results  were  partially 
erroneous  with  regard  to  the  Silurian  division,  since  the 
whole  of  the  lower  greywacke  scries  in  the  Rhine  district 
was  said  to  be  Silurian^  and  the  Silurian  deposits  in  the 
Fichtel  mountains  were  entirely  overlooked.  Still,  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  two  British  geologists  proved  incontestably 
that  there  lay  between  the  Carboniferous  system  and  the 
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older  greywacke  in  Germany  and  Belgium  a  complex  of  strata 
sometimes  highly  fossiliferous,  and  the  indubitable  equivalent 
in  age  of  the  Devonian  system  in  Great  Britain. 

The  fossil  remains  from  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  West  Somerset  were  described  by  Sowerby  (1837), 
and  were  again  worked  out  by  John  Phillips  in  1841.  Phillips* 
revised  very  carefully  and  established  more  securely  the 
palfeontological  sequence  of  Devonian  sub-divisions  which 
bad  been  proposed  by  De  la  Beche,  Murchison  and  Sedg- 
wick, and  Lonsdale.  In  their  earlier  papers,  Murchison  and 
Sedgwick  had  sometimes  designated  the  Silurian  deposits  as 
Palaeozoic,  and  the  Cambrian  as  Protozoic.  Phillips  suggested 
(1841)  that  the  name  Falceozoic  s\iOv\d  be  applied  to  all  the 
strata  of  the  "Transitional"  series  (the  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
and  Devonian  of  British  geologists),  together  with  the  Car- 
boniferous system  and  the  Zechstein ;  that  the  name  Mesozoic 
should  be  applied  to  the  Secondary  deposits,  and  Cainozoic 
to  the  Tertiary.  This  nomenclature  rapidly  found  favour,  and 
is  now  universally  accepted. 

Until  about  the  year  1840,  geologists  had  derived  their 
information  regarding  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Devonian 
deposits  only  from  regions  in  which  the  strata  show  great 
tectonic  disturbances  and  complicated  relations.  The  news 
that  these  rocks  occurred  in  Russia  over  wide  tracts  of  terri- 
tory, and  in  an  almost  horizontal  position,  aroused  the  interest 
of  Murchison  to  such  a  degree  that  in  1840  he  undertook  a 
journey  in  company  with  Verneuil  to  the  Baltic  Sea  Provinces. 
In  the  following  year  Murchison  made  that  important  expedi- 
tion to  the  Ural  mountains,  whose  outstanding  result  was  not 
only  the  proof  of  the  wide  extension  of  Silurian  and  Devonian 
deposits  in  Russia,  but  also  the  erection  of  the  Permian 
System." 

His  continued  researches  on  the  Palaeozoic  formations  had 
led  Murchison  to  conclude  that  the  Cambrian  deposits  ex- 
amined by  Sedgwick  in  North  Wales  contained  no  fossils 

*  John  Phillips,  born  iSoo  at  Marden  in  Wiltshire,  was  the  nephew  of 
WilHam  Smith,  and  was  guided  by  this  great  master  into  geological  studies. 
In  the  year  1824  he  was  commissioned  to  arrange  the  museum  of  \'ork, 
and  he  was  for  ten  year?;  occii|ued  in  carrying  out  similar  commissions  in 
other  towns,  finally  in  London,  Dublin,  and  Oxford.  In  1834  he  was 
appointed  Trofessor  of  Geology  at  King's  College  in  London,  in  1844 
Inrofessor  of  Geolc^  in  Dublin,  and  in  1856  he  succeeded  Buckland  as 
Professor  of  Geology  in  Oxford.    He  died  in  April  1874. 
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diflerctit  from  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  that  the 
Caml-iian  system  was  identical  with  the  Lower  Silurian. 
Murchison  made  known  this  opinion  for  the  first  time  in  a 
Presidential  Address  which  he  deli\rred  at  the  Geological 
Society,  Sedgwick  was  deeply  hurt,  and  immediately  began 
(1842  and  1843)  a  new  unestigation  of  Wales,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  palaeontologist  Salter.  In  1852,  he  upheld 
the  independence  of  the  Cambrian  series,  contending  that 
under  the  Llandeilo  of  Murchison,  which  he  recognised  from 
the  identity  in  the  fossils  in  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
Bala  Beds  and  designated  Upper  Cambrian^  there  was  another 
complex  of  strata  about  10,000  feet  in  thickness.  In  this 
complex,  Sedgwick  distinguished  two  main  divisions,  the 
Festiniog  and  Bangor  groups,  with  the  subordinate  members 
Arenig  flags  and  shales,  i'remadoc  slates,  Lingula  HagSi  Har- 
lech grits  and  shales,  and  Llanberis  shales. 

Murchison  was  not  persuaded  by  Sedgwick's  results,  and 
demanded  a  palaeontological  foundation  for  the  Cambrian 
system.  In  the  year  1854,  a  somewhat  shortened  and  com- 
pletely re-modelled  edition  of  the  Silurian  System  appeared 
in  octavo  form,  under  the  title  Siluria.  Murchison  in  this 
edition  treated  the  "Cambrian  Series"  merely  as  a  local  facies 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  division,  and  set  aside  its  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  an  independent  system.  Murchison's  Siluria 
begins  with  the  oldest  fossiliferous  deposits  in  Wales  (the 
Longmynd  group)  and  provides  in  ascending  order  a  detailed 
description  of  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and 
Permian  systems  in  England,  concluding  with  a  comparative 
account  of  the  corresponding  formations  in  the  other  parts  of 
Europe  and  North  America. 

The  members  of  the  Geological  Survey,  to  whom  the  in- 
vestigation of  \V'aIes  was  entrusted,  followed  the  views  of 
Murchison,  the  Cambrian  system  disappeared  from  the  official 
maps,  and  the  colour  for  Silurian  rocks  was  carried  over  the 
whole  of  the  area  previously  allotted  to  the  Cambrian  system, 
Sedgwick,  embittered  by  the  want  of  recognition  for  his  Cam- 
brian system,  published  (1851-55)  a  large  work  on  the 
divisions  and  the  fossils  of  the  British  Palaeozoic  deposits, 
and  protested  in  strong  term's  against  the  views  held  by  his 
former  friend  and  fellow-worker  Murchison.  He  insisted 
upon  the  independence  of  the  Cambrian  system,  and  wished 
to  limit  the  Silurian  system  to  the  Ludlow  and  Wenlock 
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groups,  re^'crrinz  all  ih-.  uLpcsits  (lovr.  the  Camdoc  series 
downwards  lo  tr.e  Cambrian  sct'cs.  The  hijh  spirited  Cam- 
bridge Professor  could,  ho^cvcr,  make  no  impression  upoa 
his  contcmporar:;:S  against  his  influentiiil  opponent,  who  in 
1855  became  the  General  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
Indeed,  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1852  placed 
thurnsehes  openly  on  >£urchison's  side  by  [xissing  a  resolution 
to  dechne  on  principle  any  communication  made  by  Sedgwick 
on  the  classtficatkm  and  Domenclature  oT  the  oider  Palamoic 
deposits. 

Nevertheless  Sedgwick  adhered  to  his  own  classification,  and 
published  a  historical  review  of  his  researches  on  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks  of  Great  Britain,  which  appeared  as  an  introduction  to 
an  illustrated  catalogue  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian  fossils  drawn 
up  by  J.  W.  Salter.  Sedgwick,  in  this  last  scientific  exposition 
of  his  views, — ^for  he  died  in  the  year  of  its  publication  (1873), 
— emphasised  once  again  the  independence  of  the  Cambrian 
deposits,  showed  that  the  Cambrian  system  contained  charac- 
teristic fossils^  distinct  from  those  of  the  Silurian  system,  and 
that  it  was  consequently  founded  upon  secure  palxontological 
data.  In  the  end  Sedgwick  has  been  found  right  The 
Cambrian  system,  aithou^  with  a  certain  modification  of  its 
limits,  is  now  recognised  as  an  independent  geological  system 
represented  throughout  the  whole  earth. 

Special  Stratigraphy. — The  general  framework  of  strati* 
graphical  teaching  had  thus  been  constructed  by  the  wcvks  of 
^  J.yell,  Deshayes,  and  Bronn  on  Cainoroic  rocks,  by  those  of 
*  Smith,  Conybeare,  and  PhiUips  on  Mesozoic  rocks,  and  those 
of  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  on  Palaeozoic  rocks  It  was  left 
for  youngs  generations  of  geologists  to  work  out  the  finer 
details  and  more  accurate  division  of  the  successive  formations. 
This  task  was  willingly  undertaken  by  a  thousand  diligent 
hands,  not  only  in  Europe  but  throughout  the  world.  Little 
change  has  been  made  on  the  limits  of  the  main  divisions 
(formations  or  systems)  of  the  stratigraphical  framework,  but 
the  work  of  determining  palaeontological  sequences  in  greater 
and  greater  detail  is  still  in  full  progress,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  minor  stmtigrapbical  members  within  the  formations 
varies  from  time  to  time  with  the  increasing  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  earth's  crust 
in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
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A.  Arclman  and  Pu-Cambrian  Rocks, — The  great  complex 
of  gneiss  and  crystalline  schists  which  forms  the  basement  of  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  sedimentary  rocks,  and  had  always  since 
Werner^s  time  been  divided  according  to  lithological  characters, 
was  imbued  with  new  interest  when,  in  1854,  William  Logan 
reported  the  presence  of  organic  remains  in  limestone  inter- 
bedded  with  the  ancient  gneiss  of  Canada,  The  Eozoon 
Canadense  was  regarded  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  and  W,  B. 
Carpenter  as  a  foraminiferal  genus,  and  the  supposed  complex 
of  Archaean  schists  and  gneiss  was  accordingly  placed  in  the 
series  of  sedimentary  formations.  Logan  (1S63)  differentiated 
in  Canada  an  older  Laurentian  gneiss  formation  and  a 
younger  Huronian  formation  resting  upon  it,  and  chiefly 
composed  of  mica  schist  and  phyllite.  Gumbel  proposed  a 
similar  sub-division  of  the  basement  rocks  in  the  area  of  the 
"  Bavarian  Forest."  These  divisions  have  not,  however,  been 
verified  by  subsequent  researches;  in  some  parts  of  North 
America  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Laurentian  grani- 
toid and  gneissose  masses  are  continuous  with  dykes  and  veins 
in  the  schists  and  phyllites,  and  these  intrusions  must  be 
younger  than  the  Huronian  series  into  which  they  have  forced 
their  way. 

The  organic  nature  of  the  Eozoon  "  >vas  afterwards  dis- 
credited by  King,  Rowney,  and  Moebius  (cf.  p.  386),  but  the 
adherents  of  the  theory  of  descent  argued  the  strong  prob* 
ability  of  the  occurrence  of  organic  remains  in  these  ancient 
pre-Cambrian  rocks.  And  now  and  again  other  evidences  of 
organic  life  are  found  in  the  ancient  schists  and  phylljtes,  e,g,^ 
worm-burrows,  sponge  spicules,  and  traces  of  Algas  or  Proto- 
zoa. Geologists  have  succeeded  in  areas  where  there  has  been 
a  relatively  small  degree  of  metamorphism  in  determining  a 
general  chronological  succession  in  the  Archaean  rocks.  But 
in  countries  of  repeated  crust-disturbances  and  great  regional 
metamorphism,  the  task  is  much  more  difficult  and  compli- 
cated, although  it  has  frequently  been  attempted.  Hicks 
(1877)  distinguished  in  Wales  and  Scotland  four  divisions, 
Lewisiatiy  Dimetian^  Atvonian^  and  PeHdian;  A,  Nathorst,  in 
Sweden,  difierentiated  three  formations,  a  Lower  I?ai  forma- 
tion, a  Middle  Almesakra  formation,  and  an  Upper  Wisingso 
formation. 

In  the  year  1892,  Van  Hise  published  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  pre-Cambrian  formation  in  North  Americai 
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which  he  sub-divided  into  two  chief  groups;  the  younger  or 
Algonkian  (a  term  introduced  by  Walcott  from  the  name  of  an 
Indian  race)  comprises  the  clastic  or  cr)*stanine  rocks  imme- 
diately below  the  Cambrian  system,  while  the  older  or  Archctan 
group  comprises  the  wholly  crystalline  and  foliated  basement 
complex  of  rocks. 

The  pre-Cambrian  phyllites,  schists,  and  conglomerates  of 
Brittany  have  been  subjected  to  a  close  examination  by 
Barrois  (1883-94),  who  has  greatly  advanced  the  knowledge  of 
the  stratigraphy  of  that  complicated  area.  Barrois  discovered 
organic  remains  in  the  quartzites,  and  Cayeux  identified  them 
as  Radiolaria  and  sponges.  Rauff,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  these  supposed  fossil  remains  merely  as  mineral 
structures. 

Alpine  geologists  have^  in  the  course  of  detailed  geological 
surveys,  frequently  been  able  to  prove  that  gneissose  and 
schistose  areas  of  rocks  which  used  to  be  r^arded  as  pre- 
Cambrian  represent  metamorphosed  portions  of  the  younger 
formations.  Even  Cainozoic  rocks  have  undergone  complete 
metamorphism  in  highly-disturbed  Alpine  regions. 

The  insuperable  difficulty  with  which  geologists  have  to 
contend  in  their  attempts  to  unravel  the  complicated  strati- 
graphical  relations  of  metamorphic  rocks  is  that,  in  virtue  of  the 
changes  they  have  undergone,  any  fossil  remains  which  might 
originally  have  been  contained  in  them  have  been  nearly  all 
altered  beyond  sure  recognition.  Then  there  is  the  other 
difficulty  that  not  only  the  sedimentary  series,  but  also  the 
plutonic  igneous  masses  and  injected  igneous  rocks,  when 
they  uifdergo  strong  crust  pressures,  may  be  converted  into 
foliated  metamorphic  rocks.  Hence  the  only  means  of  arriving 
at  a  just  appreciation  of  the  age  and  relationships  of  the  meta- 
morphic rocks  is,  first,  by  careful  cartographical  survey  and 
comparison  of  the  stratigraphical  relations  subsisting  between 
the  several  members  of  a  metamorphic  series  and  the  sedi- 
mentary unaltered  rocks;  and  second,  by  finer  microscopic 
investigation  of  rock-specimens,  taken  from  all  grades  of 
altered  and  unaltered  rocks  whose  relations  in  the  field  have 
been  fully  investigated. 

Only  after  prolonged  researches  can  geology  hope  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  the  crystalline  metamorphic  rocks  really 
belongs  to  an  Archaean  and  pre-Cambrian  basement  series,  and 
how  much  is  of  later  sedimentary  or  igneous  origin. 
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B.  Cambrian  and  Silurian  System, — Almost  contemporane- 
ously with  Sedgwick's  and  Murchison's  famous  researches  in 
European  areas,  North  American  geologists  were  extending  the 
knowledge  of  the  vast  tracts  of  older  Palaeozoic  rocks  in  North 
America. 

Between  1818  and  1832,  A.  Eaton  published  a  series  of 
pamphlets  wherein  he  erroneously  compared  the  sedimentary 
deposits  in  the  east  of  the  United  States  with  the  Mesozoic 
formations  in  Europe.  Vanuxem  in  1829  proved  that  the 
deposits  in  the  east  of  the  United  States  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  "Transitional"  series.  In  the  following  decade 
geological  survey  departments  were  established  in  several  of 
the  eastern  and  southern  states,  after  the  model  of  the  British 
Geological  Survey,  and  this  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the 
development  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology  in  North  America. 
In  New  York  State,  the  official  surveys  were  commenced  in  the 
year  1836,  and  the  survey  department  was  divided  into  four 
independent  sections.  The  South-Western  Section  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Mather,  the  North-Eastern 
under  Professor  Ebenezer  Emmons,  the  Middle  Section  under 
Conrad,  and  the  Western  Section  under  Vanuxem,  who  had  been 
trained  in  Paris.  In  1837  Conrad  retired  from  active  field-work 
on  account  of  his  health,  and  devoted  himself  to  palaeontologi- 
cal  work.  Vanuxem  replaced  him  as  director  of  the  Middle 
Section,  and  J.  Hall  was  given  the  Western  Section. 

Emmons,  in  1842,  published  the  general  results  obtained  in 
the  North-Eastern  district,  which  in  a  large  measure  is  com- 
posed of  crystalline  plutonic  masses,  gneiss,  and  crystalline 
schists.  Among  the  sedimentary  deposits,  the  transitional " 
series  has  the  widest  extension.  Emmons  applied  local  names 
to  the  several  divisions,  calling  the  main  complex  of  Palaeozoic 
rock  the  "  New  York  System,"  and  sub-dividing  it  into  four 
members  irrespective  of  European  classificatory  groups — i, 
Champlain;  2,  Ontario;  3,  Helderberg;  and  4;  Erie  Group. 
According  to  Emmons,  the  New  York  system  was  succeeded 
by  the  Old  Red  system,  and  rested  upon  the  Taconic  system. 
I  he  latter  reposed  on  the  crystalline  schists,  and  was  said 
to  consist  of  an  unfossiliferous  complex  of  slates,  flagstones, 
limestone,  and  quartzite  attaining  a  thickness  of  about  25,000 
feet.  The  unfossiliferous  complex  was  strongly  contorted  and 
disturbed,  whereas  the  deposits  of  the  New  York  system  were 
almost  horizontal 
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The  report  of  Vanuxem,  published  in  the  same  year  (1842), 
took  the  same  general  standpoint  ns  that  of  Emmons,  but 
Vanuxem  extended  the  name  of  New  York  system  so  as  to 
include  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Mather  (1S43)  in  his  official 
report  protested  against  the  independence  of  the  Taconic 
system,  contending  that  it  was  a  strongly  metamorphosed 
representative  of  the  Champlain  group.  In  this  view,  Mather 
was  supported  by  Hitchcock,  Rogers,  Dana,  and  J.  HalK^ 
The  report-  by  Hall  (1843)  g*^^  admirable  exposition 
of  the  three  upper  divisions  of  the  New  York  system.  The 
subordinate  groups  proposed  by  Vanuxem  and  Conrad  were 
for  the  most  part  accepted,  and  a  few  additional  groups 
were  introduced,  so  that  the  New  York  system  (exclusive 
of  the  Old  Red)  was  now  sub-divided  into  twenty-nine 
groups. 

Hall  made  a  comparison  between  the  palaeontological 
sequence  in  these  groups  and  the  sequence  that  had  been 
worked  out  by  Murchison  and  Sedgwick.  For  the  five  lower 
groups  (from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  to  the  Trenton  limestone) 
Hall  could  adduce  no  British  equivalent;  the  Utica  slates 
were  compared  with  the  Llandcilo  slates  (Lower  Silurian)  of 
Murchison ;  the  groups  from  the  Hudson  river  beds  and  the 
Clinton  group  were  said  to  be  equivalent  with  the  Caradoc  or 
Bala  shales  and  flagstones;  the  groups  from  the  Niagara  beds 
to  the  Corniferous- Limestone  group  were  compared  with  the 
Wenlock  shales  and  limestones ;  and  the  strata  from  the  Mar- 
cellus  and  Hamilton  groups  to  the  Chemung  group  were 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  both  of  the  uppermost  or  Ludlow 
division  of  the  Silurian  system  and  of  the  Devonian  system. 
Each  of  Hall's  groups  is  very  accurately  characterised  accord- 
ing to  stratigraphical,  lithological,  and  palaeontological  features. 
And  as  the  strata  in  the  area  examined  by  Vanuxem  and  Hall 
follow  almost  ever3rwhere  in  horizontal  or  gently  inclined 
position  without  any  appreciable  tectonic  disturbances,  the 
sub-divisions  erected  by  these  geologists  have  undergone  litlle 
subsequent  modification.  Some  time  later.  Hall  described 
in  a  series  of  handsomely-illustrated  volumes  the  Palaeozoic 

*  James  Hall,  born  on  the  I2th  September  181 1,  at  Hingham  in  Massa- 
chusetts, received  his  scientific  education  at  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Troy;  in  1836,  entered  the  Geological  Survey  Department  of  New  York 
State,  and  was  afterwards  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  in 
Allaoy.   He  died  in  his  e^hty-seventh  year  (1898)  in  Albany. 
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fossils,  not  only  of  State  New  York  but  also  of  a  large  portion 
of  North  America. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  investigations  in  Nev?  York 
State,  the  two  brothers  Rogers  (cf.  p.  304)  were  directing  and 
participating  in  the  survey  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
There  also  it  was  found  that  the  Palaeozoic  deposits  were 
exposed  over  wide  areas,  and  the  stratigraphical  succession  was 
determined.  But  Edouard  de  Verncuil,  who  travelled  in  North 
America  in  the  year  1846,  was  the  first  to  institute  a  more 
detailed  comparison  between  the  relations  of  the  American 
and  the  European  "Transitional"  formation.  Verneuil  drew 
up  a  table  of  the  parallel  palaeontological  horizons  in  the  kwo 
regions,  and  established  a  line  of  division  between  the  Silurian 
and  the  Devonian  systems  in  North  America.  Some  time 
later,  J.  J.  Bigsby  published  a  very  exhaustive  and  lucid 
synopsis  of  the  New  York  system  in  comparison  with  the 
parallel  formations  of  Europe  (Quart,  /ourn,  GtoL  Soc,^ 
1858). 

The  Taconic  system  continued  to  be  ignored  by  the  leading 
geological  authorities  in  North  America,  notwithstanding  that 
Emmons  published  a  very  able  book  on  the  subject  in  1844, 
affording  strong  evidences  of  the  wide  extension  of  the 
Taconic  system  in  the  New  England  States,  and  its  independ- 
ence of  the  Champlain  group.  In  Washington  County,  more- 
over, the  first  Taconic  fossils  were  discovered  (two  Trilobite 
species,  Graptolites  and  Nereites),  and  proved  to  be  quite 
different  from  any  known  Palaeozoic  forms.  Further  dis- 
coveries of  fossils  followed,  and  these  were  described  and 
figured  by  Emmons;  he  also  traced  the  Taconic  system  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Georgia.  But  as  Hall,  Dana, 
Logan,  and  other  geologists  continued  obstinate  in  their  view 
regarding  the  identity  of  the  Taconic  and  the  Champlain 
groups,  a  hot  polemical  discussion  ensued  and  dragged  itself 
through  the  following  decades. 

In  the  year  i860,  the  European  authorities  Barrande  and 
Marcoii  began  to  take  part  in  this  discussion  among  the 
American  geologists,  supporting  Emmons  in  his  view  that  the 
Taconic  system  was  an  independent  formation  containing  a 
primordial  fauna.  Marcou  wrote  a  series  of  papers,  wherein 
he  advocated  that  the  term  "  Taconic  System should  replace 
the  disputed  name  of  "  Cambrian  System  "  for  the  primordial 
group  of  rocks;  tliat  the  name  of  Cambrian  Syshm  be 
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retained  for  the  Lower  Silurian  of  -\Iuichison;  and  the  term 
Si/unan  Sysfem  be  limited  to  the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow 
groups.  ISL'ircou  jusily  pointed  out  thai  all  the  fossils  ascribed 
by  Sedgwick  and  M'Coy  as  characteristic  of  Sedgwick's  Upper 
Cambrian  (Uala)  series  were  Lower  Silurian  lo:>si!s,  whereas 
distinctive  fossil-types  l.ad  been  found  by  Emmons  in  tlic 
*' 'laconic  System/'  hence  the  latter  term  ought  to  be  applied 
generally  to  prinrordial  rocks  containing  that  fauna.  Ijul 
Larrande  had  observed  in  185 1  in  the  British  Sur\ey 
Collection  a  fossil  Trilobile  of  primordial  age,  and  Salter 
afterwards  discovered  the  localities  in  Wales  whence  certain 
pre-Silurian  fossils  were  derived.  The  "Lingula"  flags  and 
shales  of  St.  David  s  proved  richly  fossiliferous,  and  after  these 
had  been  described  by  Salter  and  Hicks  (1S6S),  there  could 
no  longer  be  any  question  that  there  existed  a  dibliiictive  fauna 
in  Sedgwick's  original  "Catiibrian  Series." 

It  is  largely  due  to  Lyell's  example  that  the  name  of  "Cam- 
brian "  was  retained  in  the  text-books,  at  first  usually  as  a 
sub-division  of  the  Silurian  system,  but  finally  as  a  system  of 
equal  rank  with  the  Silurian. 

The  Cambridge  School  continued  until  recently  to  teach,  ia 
accordance  with  Sedgwick's  views,  that  the  limit  betw^een  the 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems  was  above  the  Bala  beds. 
Lyell,  in  his  JS/emen/s  i^f  Geolo^',  limited  the  Cambrian  system 
to  the  lower  and  nnddle  members  of  Sedgwick's  system,  begin- 
nnig  with  the  Longmynd  strata  and  ascending  to  the  Tremadoc 
slates;  and  in  1888,  at  the  Litcrnatiunal  Congress  in  London, 
this  limit  was  sanctioned  and  has  suice  been  almost  universally 
adopted.  ^ 

In  the  year  1879,  Lapworth  proposed  the  designation  Ordo- 
Victan  lot  the  complex  of  strata  which  had  been  variously 
termed  Lower  Silurian  or  Upper  Cambrian.    Lapworth's  de- 
caned  research  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  group  led  him 
svstem  ^^'"P"  ^^^"^      Should  be  ranked  as  an  independent 
below     *f  ^^  "^t^  distinguished  from  the  rocks  above  and 
likew.-L  k  ^"^ypy       occurrence  of  distinct  fossil  types  but 
its  sed1m.n^      ^^^f^^on  of  lavas,  tuffs,  and  ashes  amidst 
divfded  hv       ''^"^t  Ordovician  system  has  been  sub- 

r-ower  Ordnvi^fJI  a^^^"?  palaeontological  grounds  into  a 
LJandei^  seH^'^^^^^^^  a  Middle  Ordovician  or 

A  rcnen^d  i^^^^^^^        Upper  Ordovician  or  Bala  series, 
cnened  investigation  of  Emmons^  district  in  the  United 
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States  was  iiiKlciUikcn  by  C.  D.  Walcott,  whose  results 
sliowcd  that,  as  Emmons  had  contended,  the  Taconic  system 
was  a  well-developed  complex  of  strata  below  the  Potsdam 
Sandstone,  and  containing;  an  exclusively  primordial  fauna. 

Walcott  then  went  to  survey  in  the  Far  West,  where 
Gilbert  and  Hague  had  described  ('ambrian  deposits  in  the 
Eureka  district  of  Nevada.  In  several  important  [)ublications 
(1884-90)  Walcott  has  elucidated  with  full  details  the  exten- 
sion, lilhological  character,  stratigraphical  relations,  sub- 
divisions, and  fauna  of  the  Cambrian  system  in  North 
America. 

The  "Transitional  Rocks"  in  the  vicinity  of  Prague  had 
very  early  attracted  the  attention  of  collectors  and  geologists 
on  account  of  the  profuse  abundance  of  fossils,  and  these  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  palceontological  memoirs  by  Born, 
Count  Sternberg,  T'eyrich,  Emmrich,  Corda,  and  others.  The 
first  geological  work  of  note  in  this  district  was  accomplished 
by  Joachim  Barrande.^  By  his  life's  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
research,  this  quiet,  retiring  geologist  made  liohemia  classic 
ground  for  the  study  of  the  oldest  fossiliferous  formations. 

In  the  year  1846  liarrande  published  a  short  account  of  the 
Bohemian  Silurian  basin.  He^ described  its  structure  as  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  stages  {Eiages)^  which  he  designated  by 
the  letters  A  to  G.  The  succession,  stratigraphical  position, 
and  the  fossil  contents  were  determmed  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, and  a  comparison  was  instituted  between  the  Bohemian 

^  Joachim  Barrande,  bom  on  the  iith  August  1799,  in  Sangues  (Haute 
Loire),  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  intended  to  be  an  engineer,  but  left  Paris 
in  1820  with  the  banished  Royal  Family  of  France,  followin]^  them  n  t  first  to 
England  and  Scotland,  and  then  to  Bohemia.  In  the  year  1831  he 
became  tutor  to  Prince  Henry  of  Chambord,  with  whom  he  continued  in 
intimate  relations  all  his  life  as  the  administrator  of  the  Prince's  properly. 
After  relinquishing  his  post  of  tutor,  Barrandc  devoted  himself  to  the 
geological  and  palaeontological  investigation  of  the  Silurian  basis  of  Bo- 
hemia. He  acquired  an  unrivalled  collection  of  fossils:  no  trouble  was 
spared  to  secure  the  spoils  of  the  rocks:  quarries  were  opened,  workmen 
engaged,  collectors  kept  constantly  occupied  and  carefully  trained,  until 
Barrande's  collection  in  Prague  became  the  admiration  of  the  geological 
world.  His  private  life  was  Uneventful.  He  lived  quietly  and  simply, 
and  the  only  interruption  tii  his  monotonous  exif^tence  was  when  he  under- 
took some  longer  journey  for  tlic  sake  of  comparing  his  fossils  and  his 
stratigraphical  results.  lie  had  considerable  private  means,  which  he 
almost  entirely  sacrificed  to  his  scientific  requirements.  He  died  in 
October  1883,  at  Count  Chambord*s  estate  of  Frohsdorf.  Barrande 
bequeathed  his  valuable  fossil  collection  to  the  Bohemian  Museum. 
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and  the  British  Silurian  deposits.  This  preliminary  work  was 
followed  in  the  year  1852  by  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work 
on  the  Silurian  system  in  l^ohemia,  a  work  which  stands 
almost  Liniivalled  in  pala^oiuulogical  literature.  From  the  year 
1852  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1883,  Barrande  continued  the 
work  and  produced  twenty-two  thick  quarto  volumes  with 
1,160  wonderfully  prepared  plates  depicting  the  complete 
fauna  of  the  Silurian  basin  in  Bohemia.  He  bequeathed 
means  in  order  that  the  work  should  be  continued  to  the  end. 

A  geological  Introduction  in  the  first  volume  gives  a  very 
careful  description  of  the  geology  of  the  area.  According  to 
Barrande,  the  stages  A  and  B  are  "Azoic,"  and  comprise  at 
the  base  crystalline  schists  reposing  on  granite  and  gneiss,  and 
above  the  schists,  unfossiliferous  greywackes,  slates,  and  shales. 
Stage  C  contains  the  oldest  (Cambrian)  "Primordial  fauna," 
wherein  peculiar  Trilobitc  genera  predominate.  Stage  D  con- 
tains the  second  distinct  fauna,  the  equivalent  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  fauna  in  the  Llandeilo  and  Caradoc  series  of  Wales, 
the  Champlain  group  of  North  America,  the  Orthoceras  Lime- 
stone of  Sweden  and  Esthland 

While  these  horizons,  A  to  D,  are  chiefly  greywackes  and 
shales,  the  higher  stages,  E  to  G,  are  pre-eminently  calcareous. 
Stage  R  is  distinguished  by  an  exceptionally  rich  fauna, 
identical  with  the  Wenlock  fauna  in  the  British  area.  Stages 
F  and  G  are  calcareous,  stage  H  comprises  soft  shales;  in  these 
three  stages  Cephalopod  and  fish  remains  are  the  most  frequent 
fossils.  For  this  fauna  Barrande  could  not  find  any  equivalent 
in  the  palaeontological  sequence  of  the  British  Silurian  deposits, 
but  he  assigned  the  whole  complex  E  to  H  to  Upper  Silurian, 
and  regarded  it  as  a  third  distinct  fauna  in  the  paheontological 
development 

While   Barrande   recognised  the  fundamental  agreement 
between  the  Silurian  horizons  determined  by  him  in  Bohemia 
and  those  already  observed  in  other  areas,  he  remarked  on  the 
occurrence  of  what  appeared  to  be  in  a  measure  antecedent 
'  Colonies "  of  organisms.    He  found  that  not  infrequently 
rock-layers  containing  accumulations  of  organic  types  like  those 
of  the  next  higher  stage  were  imbedded  in  the  lower  stage; 
and  Barrande  explained  these  "Colonics"  by  the  influx  of 
organisins  from  certain  neighbouring  districts  in  which  the 
aima  had  already  reached  another  phase  of  development. 
■Barrande^s  explanation  of  the  "Colonies"  was  contested  by 
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several  geologists,  amongst  others  by  Krejci,  Lipoid,  Marr, 
I^pworth,  and  a  controversy  began  which  continued  from 
1859  to  1 88 1.  The  contention  of  Barrande's  opponents  was 
that  the  colonies  had  been  brought  into  their  apparently 
paradoxical  position  by  tectonic  disturbances  of  the  rocks, 
whereby  certain  layers  of  rock  had  been  sliced  and  fragmented, 
and  slices  oi  them  had  been  carried  into  new  positions  during 
the  crust-movements.  Several  geologists  differed  from  Barrande 
about  the  age  which  he  had  ascribed  to  some  of  the  Bohemian 
deposits.  ^larr  thouLiht  the  Azoic  stae;c  B  of  Barrande  repre- 
sented a  Caiviljriaii  d(  [)osit,  and  Emmanuel  Kayser,  judging 
from  his  own  study  of  ihe  oldest  Devonian  deposits  in  the  Haiz 
mountains,  tliought  Barrande's  stages  F,  G,  and  H  were  not  of 
Upper  Silurian  age,  but  belonged  to  the  Devonian  system. 
The  Harz  fossils,  which  had  been  described  by  Beyrich  and 
Lossen  as  a  *'  Hercynian  stage,"  closely  resembled  these  fossils 
in  the  upper  horizons  of  the  Silurian  scries  in  Bohemia,  and 
Kayser  removed  this  fauna  altogether  from  the  Silurian 
sequence  and  described  it  as  Lowest  Devonian,  Many  of 
the  best  authorities  on  Palaiozoic  faunas  have  subsequently 
corroborated  Kayser  regarding  the  Devonian  type  of  the  fauna 
in  Barrande's  hii^her  stages. 

The  Silurian  system  in  Sweden  was  sub  divided  pala^onto- 
logically  by  Angelin  in  1854  into  eight  groups,  the  lowest  of 
which  he  called  Regio  I.  Fucoidariim,  and  the  succeeding 
seven  stages  also  received  distinctive  names  according  to  the 
typical  'I  rilobite  genus.  All  the  Trilobite  genera  occurring  in 
Sweden  were  described  in  Angelin's  works  (1852  and  1854). 
The  more  recent  memoirs  by  Lindstrom,  Linnarson,  Nathorst, 
Tullbcrg,  and  Holm  have  supplemented  and  improved 
Angelin's  researches. 

The  Norwegian  Palaeozoic  deposits,  described  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  Leopold  von  Biich,  as 
well  as  by  Hausmann  and  Keilhau,  were  revised  by  Kjerulf 
(1855-57)  and  arranged  in  palaeontological  sequence  after  the 
model  of  the  British  "  Silurian  "  district.  Newer  memoirs  have 
been  contributed  by  Broegger  (1882)  and  Kiar  (1897). 

The  PalDcozoic  deposits  in  the  Baltic  Sea  provinces  of  Russia 
were  lirst  examined  by  Strangways  (1819),  and  were  made  the 
subject  of  special  researches  by  Pander  and  Kulorga.  Murchi- 
son  recognised  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata  during  his  visit  to 
that  area,  and  Pander  afterwards  gave  excellent  descriptions  of 
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the  *^Conodonts"  in  the  Cambrian  glauconitic  sands  and  the 
fish  remains  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Livland.  F.  Schmidt 
wrote  a  monograph  of  the  Silurian  Trilobites  in  this  area,  and 
afterwards  contributed  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  Silurian 
rocks  in  the  Baltic  area,  dividing  them  into  a  palaeontological 
sequence  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  accuracy  of  its  detail 
(1881-94).  Several  important  memoirs  by  Stache  have  de- 
Aion'strated  ^e  presence  of  Silurian  deposits  in  the  Alps, 
with  much  wider  extension  than  had  previously  been  surmised. 

♦ 

r  C.  Devonian  System, — ^While  the  controversy  about  the  Cam- 
brian and  Silurian  systems  was  still  engaging  the  attention  of 
British  geologists,  the  Continental  geologists  were  applying  them- 
selves  with  vigour  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Transitional  Rocks" 
in  accordance  with  the  new  insight  which  Murchison's  writings 
had  shed  upon  the  Palaeozoic  succession.  Friedrich  Roemer 
endeavoured  to  arrive  at  some  clearer  comprehension  of  the 
stratigraphical  relaticns  in  the  Harz  mountains  by  a  strict 
paldeontological  method.  In  1843  he  published  a  monograph 
on  the  fossils  of  the  Harz  mountains.  Beginning  his  observa- 
tions at  the  north-western  area  of  the  Harz,  he  explained  the 
Iberg  limestone,  the  Rammelsbcrg  shales,  and  succeeding 
strata  as  Devonian ;  the  Harzburg  and  Osterode  greenstone, 
together  with  the  surrounding  strata  and  the  limestone  mass  of 
Elbingerode,  as  Upper  Silurian ;  the  adjoining  strata  on  the 
east  and  as  far  as  Andreasberg  as  Lower  Silurian ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  mountain-system  farther  east  as  Cambrian. 

Roemer  added  in  subsequent  memoirs  several  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  palaeontological  data  of  the  Harz,  and  verified 
his  general  statement  of  the  stratigraphy  by  further  details. 

As  early  as  1837,  Beyrich  had  published  a  number  of 
observations  on  the  fossils  of  the  Eifel,  Paffrath,  and  Nkssau 
limestone.  He  pointed  out  their  differences  from  those  of  the 
Carboniferous  limestone,. and  showed  that  the  larger  portion  of 
the  greywacke  in  the  Rhine  provinces  is  older  than  the  lime- 
stone of  the  Eifel  and  in  Nassau,  but  that  above  the  Nassau 
limestone  there  is  a  thick  development  of  greywackes  and 
slates  with  Posidonomya  Becheri,  whose  fossils  agree  with 
those  of  the  Upper  quartz  schists  in  the  Li^ge  province. 

The  Palaeozoic  formations  of  the  Rhineland  were  made  the 
subject  of  an  important  monograph  by  Ferdinand  Roemer  in 
1844.   This  geologist  divided  the  " IVaasitional  Series"  into 
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two  main  groups :  (i)  Older  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  grey- 
Avacke;  (2)  younger  calcareous  formations.  Whereas  Murchi- 
son,  Sedgwick,  and  J  )umont  had  regarded  the  older  greywacke 
complex  as  Silurian,  Roenier  referred  it  tu  the  Devonian  epoch 
and  identified  it  with  the  Terrain  Ardoisier  and  the  lowest 
division  of  the  Terrain  Anthrnxif^re  of  Dumont.  The  fossiU- 
ferous  limestones  of  the  I^ifel,  Aachen,  Bensberg,  Elberfeld, 
and  adjacent  areas  were  identified  by  Roemer  with  the  lower 
limestone  group  of  the  Terrain  Anthraxifere,  and  the  lime- 
stones in  Devonshire  and  Coriiv.all.  He  distintruished  as  an 
upper  member  of  the  group  Anthraxifere  certain  fine  shales 
and  greywackes  (Lenne  shales),  between  Elberfeld  and  the 
Sieg  and  from  Iserlohu  to  VValdeck,  which  Murchison  had 
referred  to  the  Silurian. 

The  Palajozoic  formations  in  Nassau,  which  Murchison  and 
Sedgwick  had  ascribed  to  Silurian  and  Devonian  epochs,  were 
afterwards  determined  hy  Beyrich  and  Roemer  to  be  exclusively 
Devonian.  The  brothers  Guido  and  Fridolin  von  Sandberger 
made  a  special  study  of  the  district,  and  in  1847  comprised 
the  strata  under  the  term  "  Rhenish  System."  They  sub- 
divided the  system  into  three  groups — a  lower  complex  of 
greywacke,  Taunus  shales,  and  Wissenbach  slates ;  a  middle 
complex  of  Stringocephalus  limestone,  dolomite,  and  Cypridina 
shales;  an  upper  complex  of  Posidonomya  shales.  The  fossils 
of  the  Rhenish  system  were  admirably  described  by  the 
brothers  Sandberger  in  a  monograph  pubUshed  from  1850  to 
1856. 

The  works  contributed  by  Dumont  and  Gosselet  on  the 
Palaeozoic  rocks  in  Belgium  provided  a  thorough  groundwork 
of  research  in  that  area.  Dumont  in  1848  sub-divided  the 
Terrain  Ardennais  into  three  groups — Devillien,  Revinien,  and 
Salmien  ;  similarly,  the  Terrain  Rhe'nan  into  three  groups— 
Gedinnien,  Coblentzien,  and  Ahrien  ;  and  the  Terrain  Anthrax- 
ifere above  the  Terrain  Rhenan  into  three  groups — Eifelien, 
Condrusien,  and  Houiller.  Dumont  took  little  trouble  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  these  sub-divisions  which  he  erected  for 
the  Belgian  area  and  the  paUxontological  groups  which  had 
been  determined  in  other  countries.  He  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  same  fauna  never  extends  over  the  whole 
earth,  that  there  had  in  all  epochs  been  definite  geographical 
kingdoms  of  plants  and  animals,  and  that  consequently  the 
fossil  contents  of  rocks  could  only  be  used  with  extreme 
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caution  as  a  basis  of  establishing  a  parallel  between  rocks  in 

diblaiit  areas. 

Although  l)umont*s  classification  was  based  wholly  upon 
the  characters  displayed  l)y  tiie  succession  in  }3elgiuni,  it  is 
nevertheless  excellently  arranged  both  stratigraphically  and 
lithologically.  De  Koninck  and  Murchison  afterwards  tried 
to  bring  his  classification  into  harmony  with  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Germany.  They 
relegated  the  whole  of  the  Terrain  Ardennais  as  well  as  the 
(red! 'mien  group  into  the  Silurian  system,  and  the  Coblentzien, 
Ahrien,  Eifelien,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Condrusien,  into  the 
Devonian  system.  Subsequently,  Gosselet  has  carried  out  a 
series  of  studies  extendmg  over  thirty  years  on  the  Palaeozoic 
deposits  of  Belgium  and  the  Ardennes,  and  has  elucidated  the 
palasontological  and  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  area  with 
admirable  care  and  accuracy. 

The  Devonian  deposits  in  Brittany  and  the  lower  Loire 
district  have  been  examined  by  Barrois  and  Oehlert,  while 
the  richly  fossiliferous  neighbourhood  of  Cabrieres,  near  Mont- 
pcllier,  has  been  the  subject  of  several  able  palaeontological 
monographs  by  Fournet,  Koenen,  Freeh,  De  Rouville,  and 
others.  The  Spanish  Devonian  deposits  have  been  described 
by  Verneuil,  Casiano  da  Prado,  iSclnilz,  and  Barrois ;  while 
the  Devo!iian  occurrences  in  the  eastern  Alps  have  been  eluci- 
dated by  Hoemes,  Benecke,  and  Freeh. 

D.  Carboniferous  System. — Less  difficulty  is  offered  in  the 
classification  of  the  Carboniferous  system  than  in  that  of  the 
three  oldest  Palaeozoic  systems  of  which  Freeh  has  given  an 
exhaustive  account  in  the  Lethina  Faheozoica  (1897).  As  far 
back  as  1808,  D'Omalius  d'Halloy  comprised  the  Belgian  Car- 
boniferous limestone  as  a  lower  group,  and  the  sandstones, 
shales,  and  seams  as  an  upper  group  under  the  name  of 
lerraiii  lniuminif}rc  or  Houiller.  In  1822  Conybeare  and 
Phillips  included  Carboniferous  limestones,  the  millstone  grit 
and  coal  ht  ri'^ures  in  the  Carboniferous  system,  but  they  also 
placed  in  it  the  Old  Red  Sanrlstone  as  a  lower  sub-division. 
Murchison  and  Sedgwick  in  1839  transferred  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  into  the  Devonian,  and  recognised  in  the  so-called 
Culm  shales  of  Devonshire,  and  in  the  shales  with  Posidonomya 
Becheri  in  Germany,  an  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  littoral 
equivalent  of  -the  Carboniferous  limestone.    The  sub-division 
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of  the  Carboniferous  system  into  two  main  groups,  in  the  way 
that  had  been  proposed  by  D'Omalius  d'Halloy,  was  almost  uni- 
vmally  accepted,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Dechen  the  upper 
group  was  very  often  called  the  Productive  Coal-formatiotu 

With  the  fauna  and  palseontological  sub-division  of  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  De  Koninck  occupied  himself  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  His  monographs  of  the  fossil  fauna 
of  the  Belgian  Carboniferous  limestone  (1842-44),  together 
with  MacCoy's  work  (1844)  on  the  fossils  of  the  Irish  Car- 
boniferous limestone,  and  the  somewhat  older  monograph  by 
J.  Phillips  (1836)  on  the  Yorkshire  Carboniferous  limestone,  are 
still  the  basis  of  all  European  research  on  the  faunas  of  the 
Carboniferous  limestone.  De  Koninck  began  a  revision  of 
the  Belgian  fauna  (1S7S-8S),  but  unfortunately  this  handsomely 
illustrated  work  was  not  completed  In  his  first  monograph 
De  Koninck  drew  attention  to  the  difference  of  the  faunas  at 
Tournay  and  Vis6,  and  thought  it  might  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  that  they  had  belonged  to  two  separate  basins  of 
deposition.  Afterwards  he  ascribed  the  limestone  of  Vis^  to  a 
slightly  earlier  period  than  that  of  Tournay,  whereas  Dumont 
had  in  1830  supposed  the  strata  of  Tournay  to  be  the  older 
group. 

Gosselet  in  1S60  distinguished  three  divisions  of  the  lime« 
stone:  a  Lower  group,  with  infer  Tornacensis  as  the  leading 
fossil  type ;  a  Middle  group,  with  Spirifer  cuspidatus  and 
GonicUiies  spharoidalis  as  the  typical  fossils;  and  an  Upper 
group,  with  Froductus  giganieus  and  undaius  as  the  typical 
fossils.  The  palseontological  researches  of  Dupont  (1865-71) 
have  confirmed  Dumont's  view  regarding  the  relative  age  of  the 
Carboniferous  .limestone  at  Vise  and  at  Tournay,  showing  that 
the  Tournay  limestone  is  the  older. 

In  England,  Phillips  had  sub-divided  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  Yorkshire  into  three  groups :  (a)  a  Ix)wer  series  of 
Limestone  ShoUes  or  Sandstones;  (d)  a  Middle  series,  represented 
by  the  Mountain  Limestone^  2000  feet  thick,  and  containing  a 
rich  marine  fauna;  and  (c)  an  Upper  series,  called  the  Yoredaie 
Beds  of  limestones,  shales  and  sandstones,  and  occasional  local 
coal-seams.  In  the  Harz,  in  Thuringia,  in  the  Fichtel  moun- 
tains, the  Sudeten  mountains,  and  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  division  is  almost  wholly  represented 
by  the  mixed  Culm  facies  of  shales^  greywackes,  flagstones,  and 
thin  beds  of  limestone. 
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In  the  Eastern  Alps  true  Carboniferous  limestone  was 
determined  in  Carinthia  by  Buch  in  1824,  but  only  received 
the  vague  name  of  "Transitional  Limestone."  l)e  Koninck 
described  the  fauna  of  this  limestone  in  1873.  In  the  Gail 
Valley  and  other  localities  of  the  Carnic  Alps,  the  massive 
limestone  is  succeeded  by  dark  shales  and  thin  beds  of  lime- 
Stone,  wherein  Tietze  and  Stache  (1872)  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  fossil  Foraminifera  (Fusulina)  in  great  abundance. 
The  significance  of  this  discovery  was  not  fully  realised  until 
a  few  years  later,  when  it  was  found  that  in  Russia  the  true 
Carboniferous  limestone  with  Productus  giganteus  is  succeeded 
in  the  Moscow  basin  by  limestones  with  Spirifer  Mosquensis^ 
and  these  are  succeeded  by  a  massive  complex  of  strata  com- 
prising, both  in  the  Ural  and  in  the  Donetz  basins,  coal-seams 
interbedded  with  massive  Fusulina  limestones.  From  the 
palseontological  contents  of  this  younger  series  in  the  Russian 
basins  of  deposition,  V.  von  Mdller  concluded  in  the  year  1875 
that  it  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Productive  Coal-formation  in 
Western  Europe.  Thus  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  Carbon- 
iferous system  contained  a  definite  palseontological  sequence 
of  extensive  distribution. 

In  North  America  the  Carboniferous  formation  has  a  wide 
surface  outcrop,  and  as  a  rule  consists  of  a  Lower  marine 
division  (Sub-Carboniferous  group)  and  an  Upper  productive 
division  with  coal-seams  (Coal  Measures).  But  in  the  Western 
States,  especially  in  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri,  beds  of 
Fusulina  limestone  frequently  replace  the  productive  deposits 
or  occur  in  alternation  with  them. 

The  Productive  formation  of  the  Carboniferous  system  has, 
on  account  of  the  great  commercial  value  of  the  coal-seams, 
been  examined  in  the  very  greatest  detail  not  only  in  European 
lands  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Survey  maps  of  the  coal- 
seams  have  been  prepared  on  the  largest  scale,  and  afford 
evidence  of  the  manifold  diversity  in  the  stratigraphical  rela- 
tions of  the  sandstone,  conglomerates,  shales,  and  coal-seams, 
and  of  the  repeated  tectonic  disturbances  to  which  in  many 
districts  these  strata  have  been  subjected  since  their  original 
deposition  as  horizontal  sheets  of  deposit 

In  Germany  the  Saar  basin  has  been  mapped  by  Von 
Dechen  and  Nasse,  the  Westphalian  Coal-formation  by  Lottner 
(r868),  and  the  Carboniferous  deposits  in  the  Halle  district 
have  been  surveyed  and  described  by  Laspeyres  (1875). 
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FerdinaiKl  Koemer  in  1S70  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the 
coalfields  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  in  18S2  Schiitze  published  an 
account  of  the  Lower  Silesian  and  Bohemian  Coal  deposits. 
The  Saxony  district  was  examined  by  II.  B.  Geinitz  (1856), 
ulio  Uied  to  determine  two  palaiontologically  distinct  zones  in 
the  Productive  formation,  a  lower  zone  exhibiting  chiefly 
Sigillarian  remains,  and  an  up[)er  with  Calamites  and  ferns  in 
greater  profu^ioFi.  A  similar  sub-division  was  attempted  by 
E.  Weiss  for  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  Saar  basin,  and 
Schutze  and  Stur  also  recognised  sub-divisions  of  the  Coal 
^Tea«;i]res  in  Hungarian  districts  But  these  sub-divisions  can 
at  the  most  have  a  local  value ;  geologists  agree  that  the  fossil 
flora  of  the  Coal  Measures  cannot  admit  of  any  general 
pnb'Ontoloj:^ir:il  sub-division,  as  it  presents  a  remarkably 
uiiitoriu  ciiaracter  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world. 

E.  Pvrmian  Systeffi. — The  youngest  system  of  the  Paheozoic 
tpoch  has  played  a  noteworthy  part  in  the  history  of  Strati- 
graphy. The  industrial  importance  of  the  copper  slate  and 
the  metalliferous  "Zechstein"  group  in  Germany  secured  it 
the  attention  of  mineralogists  for  many  centuries.  The  copper- 
bearing  deposits  and  the  Coal  Measures  formed  the  chief 
kernel  of  Werner's  Flotz  formations  {ante,  p.  58),  and  were 
selected  by  the  earliest  German  stratigraphers,  Lehmann  and 
Fiichsel,  for  extended  field  examination.  The  recognition  by 
these  stratigraphers  of  a  definite  series  of  lithological  sub- 
divisions^ together  with  their  representation  of  the  field- 
outcrop  of  these  sub-divisions  upon  good  maps  may  be 
r^arded  as  the  starting-point  in  Germany  of  the  present 
methods  in  stratigraphical  research.  Fiichsel  and  Lehmann 
tabulated  the  complete  succession  of  the  rocks  now  known  as 
Permian,  from  the  Red  Underlyer  or  basal  series  of  coarse 
conglomerates,  shales,  and  sandstones,  to  the  uppermost  beds 
of  limestone,  dolomite,  and  marls  in  the  Zechstein or 
mine-stone  series.  At  that  time  the  Zechstein  series  of  Central 
Germany  was  not  unnaturally  confused  with  the  stupendous 
masses  of  limestone,  dolomite,  and  interbedded  marls  in  the 
Alps  and  Jura  mountains,  and  the  apparent  lithological 
resemblance  of  the  series  was  the  source  of  the  mistaken 
conception  held  by  early  Alpine  geologists  regarding  the  age 
of  the  so-called   Alpine  limestone"  and   Jura  limestone." 

In   England,  Conybeare  and   Phillips  identified  quite 
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correctly  the  geological  age  of  the  Magncsian  limestone  and 
the  Red  Conglomerates  of  Devonshire  witli  the  Thuringian 
Zechstein  group  and  the  Red  Underlyer  series  respectively. 

Freiesleben,  in  1807,  gave  an  excellent  systematic  description 
of  all  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  Thuringia  between  the  Red 
Underlyer  and  the  Muschelkalk,  comprising  the  whole 
succession  under  the  name  of  Kupferschiefer  Gebir<:;c  (Copper 
Slate  Series).  D'Omalius  d'lialloy  in  1808  termed  the  same 
complex  Terrain  Peneen^  intending  to  give  expression  to  the 
paucity  of  fossils  in  the  rocks.  Afterwards,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  ElemenU  dcr  Gcoiogie  (1834),  D'Omalius  d'Halloy 
confined  the  term  "Terrain  Penden  "  to  the  Red  Underlyer, 
Copper  Slates,  and  2^chstein  gmujis,  and  transferred  the 
Bunler  Sandstones  with  the  Muschelkalk  and  Keuper  series  to 
the  Trias,  a  designation  for  these  three  younger  formations 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Alberti. 

In  1841,  Murchison  revealed  the  fact  that  a  diverse 
Hthological  series  of  rocks,  identical  in  age  with  the  Red 
Underlyer  and  Zechstein,  covered  vast  areas  in  the  province  of 
Perm  and  in  the  Eastern  region  of  European  Russia,  and  said 
Russia  must  be  rep^nrded  as  the  typical  district  for  these 
formations.  He  thcicfoie  proposed  to  give  to  the  formations 
in  tjuestion  the  name  of  Permian  Svsfent,  and  classified  the 
system  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  Palaeozoic  succession. 
This  name  rapidly  displaced  D'Halloy's  designation  of  Terrain 
Penmen,  all  the  more  as  Geinitz  and  Gutbier,  in  their  admirable 
monograph  (t??4R-49)  ^^^^  fossils  of  the  German  Zechstein 
and  Red  Underlyer,  strongly  recommended  the  name  of 
'*  rcraiian  System."  On  the  other  hand,  Marcou  objected  to  the 
name  proposed  by  Murcliison,  on  the  plea  that  many  of  the 
geological  sections  of  the  Russian  area  were  inaccurate,  and 
that  the  rocks  which  Murchison  had  there  ascribed  to  the 
Permian  system  were  frequently  of  Lower  Triassic  age. 

Jules  Marcou  recognised  in  1853,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Permian  age  of  a  series  of  dolomitic  limestones,  marls,  shales, 
and  conglomerates  covering  a  large  territory  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rio  Colorado.  The  presence  of  the  same 
complex  was  afterwards  determined  by  Shumard  (T858)  in 
New  IMexiro  ;  by  Meek,  Swallow,  and  Hawn  in  Katisas;  by 
Wortiien  m  iiluiois,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  ;  by  Cope  and 
White  in  Texas.  Marcou  observed  two  well-marked  divisions 
in  the  American  senes  just  as  in  the  European,  and  he 
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therefore  suggested  the  name  of  Dyassic  as  a  more  suitable 
general  term  than  Murchison's  name  derived  from  the  Perm 
province.  He  further  proposed  to  associate  the  Dyas  and 
Trias  as  members  of  one  great  period  in  the  geological 
succession,  equal  in  rank  with  the  next  older  Silurian  and 
Devonian  or  greywacke  period,  and  with  the  next  younger 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  period  H.  B.  Geinitz  (1861-63) 
adopted  Marcou's  term  of  Dyas  for  the  Permian  system,  and 
at  the  present  day  both  names  are  usually  given  in  the 
text-books. 

The  Dyassic  deposits  in  the  Saar  and  Rhenish  district  were 
investigated  In  detail  by  E.  Weiss  (1869-73),  who  proved 
the  palseontological  identity  of  the  Fish,  Amphibian,  and 
Plant  remains  in  the  Lebach  strata  of  the  Saar  basin  with  the 
Red  Underlyer  series  in  Lower  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and 
transferred  the  Cuseler  strata  below  the  plant-bearing  series 
from  the  Carboniferous  system  with  which  they  had  been 
erroneously  included  to  the  Dyassic  system.  Weiss  also 
pointed  out  as  important  features  of  distinction  that  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  1\<jc1  Underlyer  or  Lower  Dyas  occasionally 
contained  workable  ccjal-iscams,  and  that  the  upper  beds  of 
the  Lower  Dyas  wlic  iiiterbedded  with  thick  flows  of  eruptive 
rocks  (porphyry,  porphyrite,  niclaphyre,  etc.)-  Siniilar  IcatuiLS 
were  determined  by  the  geologists  of  the  Prussian  Survey 
Department  in  the  Harz,  in  Thuringia,  and  in  Silesia,  and  by 
Credner  and  Sterzel  in  Saxony. 

The  structure  and  composition  of  the  Copper  Slate  and 
Zechstein  group,  or  Upper  Dyas,  had  been  so  exhaustively 
treated  by  Lehmann,  Fiichsel,  and  Freiesleben  that  little 
remained  to  be  added  by  recent  research.  From  the 
predominance  of  fossil  fishes  and  plant  remains  in  the  copper 
slates,  and  the  frequent  intercalation  of  thick  deposits  of 
salt  f)etween  more  calcareous  fossiHferous  portions  of  the 
Zeciistein,  the  Upper  Dyas  of  Central  Europe  is  assumed 
to  have  taken  origin  in  large  inland  seas,  occasionally  subject 
to  periods  of  desiccation. 

\\\  the  Central  French  plateau,  the  development  of  the 
Permiati  rocks  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  Saar  basia 
The  ICnglisIi  de[)0sits  corrcs[)ond  more  to  the  Thuriiv^ian 
development,  and  consist  o{  tlir  Red  L^nderiyer  group  (locally 
called  "Lower  New  Red  S;ifid. tones"),  bituminous  shales, 
Magnesian  limestone,  dolouuic,  marls,  and  gypsum.  An 
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important  monograph  of  the  fossils  in  the  MagnestaD  limestone 

was  published  in  1850  by  W.  King. 

Whereas  in  the  above-mentioned  districts  the  Permian 
system  appears  to  be  composed  of  two  well-defined  members 
with  distinctue  lithological  characteristics  and  faunas, 
Karpinsky  made  the  observation  in  1874,  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  that  the  Upper  Carboniferous  Fusulina  limestones 
were  conformably  succeeded  by  a  sandy  and  marly  coal-bearing 
group  of  strata  containing  a  rich  marine  fauna,  transitional 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  system.  There  were 
fossil  types  identical  with  Carboniferous  species,  others 
identical  with  Permian  species,  and  still  others  that  had  not 
been  previously  found  and  were  apparently  pccuhar  to  this 
group.  Karpinsky  therefore  viewed  this  "  Artinsk  Etage"  as  a 
transitional  group  of  strata  bet  ween  Carboniferous  and  Permian 
deposits.  Russian  geologists  liave  proved  its  extension 
almost  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
frequently  distinguish  it  as  Pernio  Carboniferous. 

The  marine  fauna  of  the  "Artinsk"  group  has  also  been 
identified  in  the  Timan  district  of  Petschora  land,  near  Djulfa 
in  Armenia,  in  Nebraska,  and  in  the  Salt  Range  of  the  Punjab 
district  in  India,  where  it  occurs  in  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Productus  Limestone,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  young  Permian 
fauna  (Upper  Productus  Limestone).  The  fauna  of  the 
Indian  Productus  Limestones  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  an  admirable  work  by  Waagen,  published  in  the 
I\ihconiologica  Indica  (1879-88). 

In  1882,  Fusulina  Limestone  of  Permian  Age  with  a  richly 
diversified  fauna  was  found  in  the  Sofio  Valley  in  Sicily.  The 
fauna  has  been  described  by  Gemmellaro,  and  appears  to 
correspond  in  age  with  tliat  of  the  "  Artinsk"  group.  Freeh 
referred  the  P^usulina  limestones  of  tlie  Carinthian  Alps  to 
Upper  Carboniferous  age  ;  whereas  Sehellwien  showed  that 
the  pale  P\isulina  liniestunes  of  Carniola  contain  a  Permo- 
Carboniferous  fauna. 

In  the  Alps,  the  reddish  Grbden  Sandstones  and  Verrucano 
Conglomerates  were  demonstrated  by  Suess  (1868),  upon  the 
evidence  of  fossil  plant-remains,  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
Lower  Dyas  or  Red  Undcrlyer  series.  In  the  Venetian  Alps 
and  near  Neumarkt,  the  Groden  Sandstones  are  succeeded  by 
a  series  of  interbedded  dolomite,  rauchwacke,  and  gypsiferous 
shales,  which,  according  to  Giimbel,  are  of  the  age  of  the 
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German  "  Copper  Slate."  The  uppermost  member  in  the 
Alpine  succession  is  a  bituminous  marine  limestone  known  as 
"  Bellerophonkalk,"  from  the  large  number  of  Bellerophon 
species  contained  in  it.  The  fauna  has  a  fairly  diversified 
pelagic  character,  but  G.  Stache  in  his  memoir  on  the 
Bellerophon  Limestone  {Jahrb.  k.  k.  geoL  Reichs.^  1887  88) 
showed  that  there  were  several  species  common  to  it  and  to 
the  Zechstein  of  the  German  area. 

A  striking  facies  of  the  youngest  Palaeozoic  and  the  oldest 
Me^ozoic  deposits  occurs  in  Central  and  Southern  India. 
Instead  of  the  marine  strata  present  in  the  Punjab,  the 
deposits  south  of  the  Narbada  river  are  of  fresh- water 
origin,  and  comprise  Conglomerates,  Sandstones,  and  Car- 
bonaceous shales.  They  were  for  the  first  time  examined  in 
detail  near  Talchir  by  the  brothers  Blanford  (1856)  and 
Theobald,  and  these  geologists  sub-divided  the  deposits  into 
four  palaeontological  groups  (Nagpore,  Talchir,  Damuda,  and 
Mahedewa  groups).  The  lower  divisions  were  placed  in  the 
Upper  Permian  formation,  and  the  upper  divisions  were 
assigned  to  the  lower  Trias.  The  Talchir  group  consists  of 
conglomerates  with  very  large  boulders  and  striated  surfaces, 
and  W,  T.  Blanford  argued  from  this  and  other  evidences  that 
the  boulders  had  been  transported  to  their  present  position  by 
means  of  icebergs,  and  that  consequently  there  must  have 
been  an  ice  age  during  the  latest  Permian  eras. 

The  whole  complex  of  Permo-Triassic  fresh -water  strata, 
about  6000-7000  metres  in  thickness,  received  the  name  of 
Gondwana  System  from  Medlicott,  and  according  to  the  latest 
investigations,  the  lower  members,  including  the  Talchir  and 
Damuda  groups,  are  of  Permian  age,  the  "  Panchet  Series"  is 
probably  Triassic  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  upper  horizons 
apparently  represent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Jurassic 
deposits.  Tiie  lower  members  are  especially  subject  to  local 
variations,  and  the  Talchir  conglomerates  repose  unconformably 
upon  different  horizons  of  the  older  rocks. 

The  Kahabari,  Damuda,  and  Panchet  groups  present  inter- 
calated coal-seams  accompanied  by  fossil  plants,  amongst 
which  the  genera  Glossopteris  and  Gangamopteris  abound.  The 
rich  flora  and  the  occurrence  of  remains  of  Vertebrates  (Stego- 
cephali  and  Anomodontia,  cf.  p.  417)  give  a  distinctive 
impress  to  those  groups,  and  render  it  difficult  to  find  a  com- 
parison with  European  developments.    Nevertheless,  the  com- 
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plete  absence  of  true  Carboniferous  plant-types  indicate  that 
the  Gondwana  Coal  measures  are  younger  than  the  Car- 
boniferous cjKich,  and,  on  the  oUicr  hand,  the  superincumbent 
strata  of  the  Gondwana  system  contain  Triassic  plant-remains, 
hence  the  Glossopteris  series  in  which  the  coal-seams  occur 
are  thought  to  be  of  Permian  or  possibly  Permo-Triassic  age. 

A  system  resembluig  the  Gondwana  system  of  Southern  India 
is  present  in  South  Australia,  in  South  and  East  Africa,  and 
in  Brazil;  littoral  and  fluvaiile  sandstones,  conglomerates, 
shales,  and  locally  well-develuped  Coal-measures  form  in  all 
those  localities  the  concluding  group  in  the  Palaeozoic  suc- 
cession. 

The  similarity  in  the  character  of  the  deposits  has  suggested 
to  geologists  the  idea  that  these  areas  may  at  that  epoch  have 
been  connected  with  one  another  as  the  broken  coast-ime  of 
some  southern  ancient  continent,  and  this  whole  region  of 
Permian  coal-bearing  deposits  is  sometimes  referred  to  col- 
lectively for  convenience  as  "Gondwana  Land."  Quite  recently, 
a  Glossopteris  was  found  in  the  Russian  Permian  formation,  and 
this  discovery  affords  an  important  link  in  the  comparison 
between  the  Russian  facies  and  the  facies  of  Gondwana  Land. 
In  South  Africa,  the  Gondwana  system  consists  of  con- 
glomerates, clays,  and  sandstones,  and  in  these  Permian 
species  of  Glossopteris  have  also  been  identified.  This  system 
rests  unconformably  upon  Carboniferous  rocks  and  is  itself 
unconformably  succeeded  by  shales,  which  pass  upwards  into 
the  Karroo  beds.  The  identification  by  Amalitzky  of  Permian 
Anthracosias  at  the  base  of  the  Karroo  beds  has  led  to  the 
general  assumption  that  the  main  body  of  the  Karroo  beds  is 
of  Triassic  age. 

The  intimate  connection  of  the  Permian  system  with  the 
Trias  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  in  India,  and  in  Russia, 
appeared  to  confirm  the  views  of  Conybeare,  who  in  1832 
had  associated  the  Magnesian  Limestone  with  the  Red  Con- 
glomerates and  the  Bunter  Sandstone  as  a  united  Foikilitic 
group.  Rrongniart  applied  the  name  Poikilitic  only  to  the 
Bunter  Sandstones;  Buckland,  in  his  ideal  section  of  the 
earth's  crust,  combined  the  Permian  and  Triassic  succession  and 
termed  it  "Poikilitic  System."  Marcou  (1859),  John  Philhps 
(1871),  and  the  English  Committee  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Geologists  in  London  (1888),  supported  the  union  of 
the  Dyas  and  Trias  into  one  group,  to  be  placed  in  the 
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Mesozoic  epoch.  But  in  North  America  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent  there  has  been*  an  adverse  current.  The  near  relation- 
ship of  the  floras  and  faunas  of  the  Permian  deposits  with 
those  of  the  Carboniferous  seemed  to  make  it  injudicious  to 
draw  any  such  sharp  line  of  division  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  as  would  be  indicated  if  the  Permian 
rocks  were  transferred  to  Mesozoic  time.  And  so  close  had 
the  relationship  between  the  Permian  and  Carboniferous 
systems  appeared,  that  A.  de  Lapparent,  in  the  first  two 
^itions  of  his  admirable  Text-book  of  Geology,  had  united 
them  under  the  name  of  "  Permo-Carboniferous  System." 

R  The  Triassic  System, — ^The  fossils  preserved  in  the  older 
horizons  of  the  Triassic  system  in  Western  and  Southern 
Europe  afford  evidence  that  the  plants  and  animals  which 
flourished  and  abounded  in  these  areas  during  Permian  and 
earlier  epochs  had  largely  given  place  to  new  forms  of  life. 
European  geologists  therefore  sought  to  give  expression  to 
local  disconuities  of  the  palseontological  chain  by  regarding  the 
Triassic  system  as  the  first  of  a  Mesozoic  epoch,  when  the 
characteristic  forms  of  life  were  intermediate  between  the 
faunas  and  floras  of  the  very  ancient  or  Palaeozoic  epochs  and 
the  younger  or  Cainozoic  epochs.  The  Mesozoic  epoch  is  sub- 
divided into  three  systems  or  formations*  Triassic,  Jurassic, 
and  Cretaceous. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  Lehmann  and  Fiichsel  recog- 
nised in  Thuringia  the  Bunter  (or  variegated)  Sandstone  and 
Muschelkalk  (or  shell  limestone)  as  independent  members  of 
the  Flotz  series,  and  had  separated  them  from  the  Red  Under- 
lyer  and  Zechstcin.  The  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Thur- 
ingian  Muschelkalk  are  admirably  described  and  figured  in 
Schlotheim's  Na£hirdg^  zur  PetrefakUnkunde  (1823).  Never- 
theless, there  was  for  a  long  time  great  insecurity  in  Germany 
r^arding  the  Bunter  Sandstone  and  the  limestone  above  it, 
as  many  geologists,  even  such  travelled  observers  as  Leon- 
hard,  Charpentier,  and  Voltz,  confused  the  Bunter  Sandstone 
with  the  North  German  Underlyer,  and  the  grey  limestone  or 
Muschelkalk  with  the  Zechstein. 

Peter  Merian,  in  his  first  treatise  (182 1)  on  the  geology  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bale,  was  uncertain  about  the  strati- 
graphical  position  of  the  Bunter  Sandstone,  but  showed  that 
this  horizon  of  rock  was  succeeded  both  in  the  Vosges  and  in 
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the  Black  Forest  by  grey  limestone  with  uneven  surfaces  and 
extremely  rich  in  Telebratulas  and  Lamellibranchs,  and  that 
the  fossiliferous  limestone  was  succeeded  by  variegated  marls 
with  interbedded  layers  of  sandstone  and  gypsum.  But 
although  Merian  quite  accurately  described  the  strata  which 
were  afterwards  recognised  to  be  Muschclkalk  and  Keuper, 
the  special  palseontological  literature  was  scarcely  sufficiently 
advanced  to  permit  of  his  identification  of  the  age  of  the 
rocks,  and  he  regarded  them  both  as  equivalents  of  the  Jura 
limestone. 

In  North  Germany,  Hausmann  (1824)  and  Hoflfmann  (1823 
and  1830)  elucidated  with  praiseworthy  accuracy  the  strati- 
graphical  relations  of  the  Bunter  Sandstone,  Muschelkalk,  and 
the  superposed  marls  and  clays  with  each  other  and  with  the 
lower  formation  of  the  Zechstein  and  the  Red  Underlyer. 

About  the  same  time,  in  1825,  the  relations  of  the  series 
were  explained  in  the  Upper  Rhine  district  by  three  geologists 
who  made  a  journey  together — Oeynhausen,  Dechen,  and  La 
Roche.  It  was  in  their  work  that  the  term  "Keuper"  was 
first  applied  to  the  bright-coloured  marls  and  clays  above  the 
Muschelkalk.  The  term  oriprinated  as  a  corruption  in  common 
use  in  Coburg,  and  had  been  suggested  by  Leopold  von  Buch 
in  a  letter  to  Merian. 

The  rocks  of  Wurtemberg  were  described  in  1826  by 
Alberti,^  primarily  with  a  view  to  the  investigation  of  their 
minerals,  but  the  work  proved  to  have  a  high  geological  value. 
It  provided  an  accurate  account  of  the  Bunter  Muschelkalk 
and  Keuper  in  that  area.  In  183 1  Merian  published  his  de- 
scription of  the  same  formations  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Black  Forest.  Still  more  detailed  was  the  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  Vosges  mountains  and  the  adjacent  portions  of 
France  with  which  Liie  de  Beaumont  commenced  his  geo- 
logical career. 

The  eminent  Frenchman  divided  the  Sandstone  series  in 
the  Vosges  into  three  distinct  groups:— i,  The  Lower  Red 

^  Friedrich  AuL^ust  von  Alherti,  born  in  1795  in  Stuttgart,  studied 
mining  and  finmre  in  his  native  town,  beg^an  his  official  career  in  1S15  at 
the  saltworks  at  Sul^,  and  in  1820  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Salt  wot  k:>  at 
Friedrichshall.  He  bored  rock-salt  at  Schwenningen,  and  was  made  a 
Councillor  of  Mines  in  1836,  and  from  1852  to  1870  manager  of  the  Fried- 
richshall Saltworks,  where  he  successfully  entered  a  new  shaft.  He  died 
in        at  Hdlbron. 
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Sandstone,  with  conglomerates  and  red  clay ;  2,  the  Vogesen 
Sandstone ;  3,  the  Buntcr  Sandstone  {,(;^^es  bigarre).  The 
Vogesen  Sandstone  was  regarded  by  I'^ie  de  Beaumont  as  an 
equivalent  of  the  Zechstein  or  Red  Underlyer  series,  and  he 
thought  the  uprise  of  the  Vogesen  had  taken  place  after  its 
deposition.  The  Bunter  Sandstone  was  described  as  some- 
times succeeding  it  unconformably,  sometimes  dissociated 
from  it  by  faults.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bunter  Sandstone 
was  said  to  pass  gradually  upward  into  Muschelkalk  and  the 
latter  into  Kcuper  deposits  (nnirnes  irrisecs). 

In  the  year  1834  Alberti  published  his  classic  Motio%raph 
of  ihe  Bunter  Sandstone,  Afuschc/ka/k,  and  Keuper,  and  their 
union  as  a  formation.  Alberti  suggested  that  the  name  of 
Trias  be  given  to  this  formation,  on  the  basis  of  the  well- 
marked  character  of  the  three  sub-divisions.  Starting  from 
his  own  observations  in  South-Western  Germany,  Alberti 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  deposits  of  the  same 
age  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Each  of  these  three  main 
divisions  of  the  Trias  was  again  sub-divided  into  a  series  of 
groups  or  horizons  of  rock,  which  are  all  carefully  established 
upon  stratigraphical,  lithological,  and  palaeontological  data. 

Alberti's  sub-division  of  the  Trias  has  remained  the  standard 
of  research  in  Germany,  although  one  or  two  slight  modiUca- 
tions  have  been  made.  In  other  countries  the  name  was  also 
accepted,  and  the  development  of  the  Trias  in  Germany  was 
regarded  as  the  leading  type  in  Europe  of  the  sedimentary  suc- 
cession which  had  accumulated  during  that  period  in  the  large 
inland  seas  and  lakes  intermittently  in  open  communication 
with  the  sea.  The  Muschelkalk,  which  represented  the  longest 
period  of  marine  conditions  in  the  German  area,  was  found 
however  to  be  entirely  absent  in  certain  areas. 

William  Smith  had  early  pointed  out  the  absence  of  the 
Muschelkalk  in  Great  Britain.  Later  researches  by  Conybeare 
and  Phillips,  by  Strickland  (1833-37),  by  Murchison  and 
Buckland  (1839),  showed  that  in  Great  Britain  the  Bunter 
beds  are  largely  of  estuarine  origin,  composed  of  sandstones, 
pebble-beds,  and  conglomerates,  while  the  Keuper  beds  are 
also  in  places  conglomeratic,  or  are  red  and  white  sandstones, 
and  pass  upward  into  the  characteristic  red  and  green  marls 
containing  local  beds  of  gypsum  and  thick  layers  of  rock-salt. 

A  summary  of  the  Triassic  Succession  was  given  by  Quen* 
stedt  in  his  Fioiz  Series  af  Wuriemberg  (1843).  Quenstedt 
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differed  from  Alberti  on  certain  points  respecting  the  sub- 
division, and  the  dififerences  of  opinion  have  been  continued 
by  the  adherents  of  the  one  view  or  the  other  until  the  present 
day.  The  differences  arose  solely  as  to  the  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  passage-beds  from  I^unter  to  Muschelkalk,  and 
from  Muschelkalk  to  Keuper.  The  "  VVellendolomit "  or  wavy- 
surfaced  dolomite,  which  occurs  at  the  passage  from  the 
Bunter  sandstones  to  the  typical  limestones  of  the  Muschel- 
kalk group,  were  placed  by  Alberti  at  the  base  of  the  Mus- 
chelkalk, whereas  Quenstedt  preferred  to  give  them  an 
independent  position,  or  to  include  them  with  the  Bunter 
sandstone.  Again,  the  "  Lettenkohle,"  or  passage  group 
between  Muschelkalk  and  Keuper,  which  comprises  a  series 
of  marls  and  clays  with  thin  coal-seams,  was  placed  by  Alberti 
at  the  base  of  the  Keuper,  and  Quenstedt  placed  it  as  the 
uppermost  horizon  of  the  Muschekalk.  In  later  publications 
both  authors  adhered  to  their  opinions;  Alberti  made  one 
slight  change  in  transferring  thedolomitic  limestone  ("Tri- 
gonodus  limestone  *'  of  Sandberger)  from  its  association  with 
the  Muschelkalk  to  the  base  of  his  Lettenkohle  "  group,  thus 
adding  to  the  security  of  the  systematic  position  to  which  he 
had  assigned  the  Lettenkohle  group. 

As  Alberti's  sub-divisions  have  been  fundamental  in  the 
literature,  and  will  be  convenient  for  reference  in  the  subjoined 
pages,  the  list  may  be  shortly  stated : — 

PALyt  O  NTO  T  .OGICAL 

Character. 

(Afterwards  distinguished  ns 
I\lia?tic  or  Infra- Lias):  .4z'i' 
cuia  contorta^  Kstheria 
mitmiat  Cardium  Hhaii" 
aim,  Belodon^  MicroUsies 
antiquum ^  etc. 
Occasional  occurrenres  of 
planl,  hsh,  and  iabjrialho- 
dont  remaiiis. 


Myophoria  Go/dfitsst\ 

iransversa^  f.im^tila  tctnt- 
issimay  etc.,  Voiizia  heiero- 
jt>hyila,  Estheria  minuia, 
Bairdia;  Fish  and  Saurian 
remains. 


Upper 
Keuper 
Group,  or 
**  Gypsum 
Keuper." 


Lower 

Keuper  or 
**  Lelten- 
kohlen  " 
Group. 


Sub-division  of  German 
Trias. 

Tubingen    sandstone  (with 
bone-beds). 


"  Keuper  "  marls  and  arkose 
sandstone,  dolomitic  marls, 
*•  waterstones  **  (compact 
sandstones),  gypsum  and 

variegated  marls. 

''Upper  limiu'nj^  band  of  grey 
dolomite  and  limestone, 
dafk  clays,  earthy  coal 
and  sandstone,  dark  clays 
and  shales^  earthy  coal  and 
gypsum. 
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Fried  richs- 
hall  Lime- 
stone (Up. 
Miiscbel- 
kalk). 


Anhydrite 

Group 
(Mid.  Mus- 
cbclkaik). 


Wellen- 
kalk  Group 
(Lr.  Mus- 
cheUuOk). 


SuB'DivisiON  OP  German 
Trias. 

Dolomilic  limestone 
Friedrichshall  limestone 
Oolilic  tixk  (Rogenstein)  • 


.Encriniie  limestone 

'Dolomile,     marlSf  porous 

limestones,  bituminous 
limcsloiic,  LiypsuMi,  an- 
hydrite, clay  and  lock- 
salt. 

''Wellenkalk  (wavy  li dic.-'.i )ne) 
VVclicndolomit  (wavy  dolo- 
mite). 


Buntcr 
Saiidaione  ^ 
Group. 


'Variegated  clays  and  marls, 
chidBy      clays  with  gyp- 
sum arif!  snU . 
Banter  sandstone  • 

*'  Vogesen  sandstone  "  (false- 

bedded  fine  sandstone  in- 
tcrlx. tilled  with  dolomite 
and  oolite). 


PALAONTOLOG  ICAL 

Characibr. 

Tri^^cnoaiis  San(ihcrg£n\  etc. 
Lima  siriaia^  Tetebraiuia 
vulgarist  Nauiilus  bid^r^ 

sa/uSj  Ceratiles  nodosus^ 
etc.,  nchly  fossil! ferous. 
Encrinus  iHitJormis^  etc. 

Saurian  remains  occasionally 
occur,  otherwise  poor  in 

fossils. 


Richly  fossiliferou?5,  Tere- 
brat  Ilia  vu!i:ans,  T.  an- 
gttsta^  Spiiijetina  fragilis, 
Ctrviliia  fstata^  Atyoph^ 
ria  elegans,  elc  Ettcrinttt 
Uliiformis, 

M/ophoria  €9$tata^  vul" 
gurit^  plant  remains,  Equi- 

setum^  Voltzia^  etc. 
Laliyrinthodonl  remains  and 

amphibian  footprints. 
JSsikiria  mi'ttuia,  etc 


The  later  literature  on  German  Trias  is  very  voluminous. 
Gumbcl,  Sandberger,  and  Thiirach  have  materially  advanced 
the  stratigraphical  and  palaiontological  knowledge  of  this 
subject  by  their  exhaustive  studies  of  Bavarian  areas.  Daubr^e, 
Benecke,  and  Lepsius  have  been  amongst  the  geologists  who 
have  investigated  the  Trias  in  Alsace  Lorraine.  In  the  Rhine 
provinces,  Weiss  and  Blanckenhorn  have  been  the  chief 
workers.  The  isolated  Triassic  outcrop  at  Riidersdorf,  near 
Berlin,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  Eck, 
and  the  Upper  Silesian  area  of  Trias  has  been  described  by 
iick  and  Ferdinand  Roenicr. 

Only  after  a  clear  exposition  had  been  obtained  of  the 
crenrral  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  Trias  in  extra-.Mpine 
Kuropean  localities,  could  the  diffiriih  task  he  seriously  com- 
nieiKcd  of  unravelling  the  tangled  skein  of  the  Triassic  rocks 
in  the  Alps.    To  determine  the  relations  of  Triassic  rocks  in 
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the  field,  to  define  their  true  succession,  to  distinguish  their 
diverse  local  developments,  to  comprehend  their  remarkable 
niLianiorphosis  due  to  cheuiical  and  dynamical  causes,  have 
been  some  of  the  chief  themes  in  Alpine  geology  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  The  most  skilled  Alpine  geologists  have  devoted 
their  energies  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Alpine  Trias,  and  still  it 
is  only  possible  to  record  a  partial  success. 

To  go  back  to  Leopold  von  Buch,  that  experienced  geologist 
several  times  travelled  in  South  Tyrol,  the  Salzkammergut, 
Styria,  and  Carinthia,  and  published  a  series  of  pamphlets 
which,  though  short,  were  closely  packed  with  observations  on 
the  stratigrapliy.  A  small  map  of  South  Tyrol  appeared  in  1822 
giving  a  general  survey  of  his  results,  and  it  shows  how  very 
little  information  he  had  gleaned  regarding  the  geological  age 
and  relations  of  the  masses  of  Alpine  Linicstcuie,"  and  the 
members  of  the  Secondary  Alpuie  rocks  generally, 

Keferstein  compiled  a  ^uo^nostic  map  of  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 
berg  in  1821 :  it  shows  at  the  north  edge  of  the  Alps  a  small 
band  of  Bunter  Sandstone  striking  from  Brixlec^g  to  Kitzbichel, 
reappearing  in  the  Kloster  valley  of  Vorailberg,  and  continuing 
westward. from  that  to  Lake  Walen.  In  the  southern  Alps  the 
Schlern  mountain,  near  Botzen,  is  surrounded  by  a  horseshoe- 
shaped  outcrop  of  sandstone,  and  at  the  iVitler  Kofl  a  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  band  begins  which  follows  the  Puster 
valley  eastward  and  ceases  at  Innichen.  The  broad  tracts  of 
limestone  north  and  south  of  the  Central  Alps  are  simply 
indicated  with  one  colour  on  Keferstein's  map  and  designated 
"Alpine  Limestone"  (Zechstein). 

The  coloured  L;oological  map  of  Germany  compiled  by  Buch, 
and  published  by  Schropp  in  Berlin  (1826),  showed  no  note- 
worthy advance  in  the  Alps,  neither  was  there  much  additional 
insight  to  be  gained  from  Sedgwick  and  Murchison's  Geological 
Sketch-map  of  the  eastern  Alps  (1831).  In  the  latter  the  ex- 
tension of  the  red  sandstone  is  fairly  correctly  entered  in  North 
Tyrol,  in  the  Salzkammergut,  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola; 
the  zones  of  limestone  on  the  north  and  south  are  still  left 
undivided,  although  they  are  treated  as  "  Jura"  limestone  in- 
stead of  Zechstein.  This  map  and  sevtTal  geological  sections 
accompanied  a  treatise  on  the  Structure  of  the  Eastern  AlpSy 
by  the  two  famous  British  geologists.  Thrir  contribution  to 
Alpine  literature  was  scarcely  less  powerful  in  its  influence 
than  their  works  on  the  Talaeozoic  rocks  of  Great  Britain.  By 
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Its  numeroas  sections  and  correct  fundamental  conceptions  of 
the  tectonic  relations  of  the  various  groups  of  strata,  their 
Skeich  of  the  Struetun  of  the  Eastern  Alps  provided  the  first 
intelligible  way  board  for  the  student  of  the  geology  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  was  recognised  as  the  starting-point  of  further  research. 

Excellent  special  sections  were  worked  out  by  Lill  von 
Ltlienbach  in  the  Salza  Valley  from  Bischofshofen  and  Werfen 
to  Teisendorf  (1830),  and  from  Werfenweng  through  the 
Tannen  Range  to  Mattsee  (1833).  These  afforded  a  true 
representation  of  the  stratigraphical  succession  of  the  rock- 
groups  which  compose  the  northern  limestone  Alps,  but  Lill 
went  far  astray  in  the  vague  attempts  which  he  made  to 
identify  the  Alpine  rocks  with  extra-Alpine  formations.  One 
of  his  most  noteworthy  contributions  was  his  careful  deter- 
mination of  the  guiding  thread  supplied  by  the  reddish  and 
greenish  Werfen'*  shales,  whose  name  is  taken  from  their 
typical  development  at  Werfen  in  that  area.  Lill  traced  them 
everywhere  as  the  basis  of  the  Alpine  limestone,  but  he 
erroneously  assigned  them  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
limestone  to  the  Wernerian  "transitional"  series  (ante,  p.  58). 
Liirs  chief  stratigraphical  results  may  be  summarised  in  tabular 
form : — 

Upfer  Alpine  Limes  forte,  comprising  the  "Hippurite  "  lime- 
stone of  Untersberg,  etc. 

(Shales  and  sandstones  with  clays, 
gypsum,  and  the  salt  deposits  of 
Hallein,  Berchtesgaden,  Hall- 
stadt,  and  Aussee  ;  Rossfeld 
and  Schellenberg  strata. 
'Red  marble  of  the  Diirnberg; 
Adneth  limestone  with  Am- 
monites; limestone  and  dolo- 
mite of  the  Watzinann,  Tannen, 
and  the  Hohe  Goll  groups. 
Werfen  Shales  with  interbedded  gypsum  (regarded  by  Lill 
as  a  "  transitional "  formation). 

H.  G.  Bronn  examined  the  fossils  collected  by  Lill,  and  in 
a  supplementary  paper  to  LilFs  in  the  Neues  fahrbuch  (1831), 
emphasised  the  unusual  character  of  the  fauna  of  Ammonites 
and  Monotis  present  in  the  Diirnberg  limestone,  and  its  ap- 
parent affinities  with  Liassic  and  Transitional  marine  faunas. 

30 


Middle  Alpine  Limestone 
(regarded  as  Jurassic). 


Lower  Alpine  Limestone^ 
doubtfully  indicated  as 
"  transitional  *  forma- 
tions." 
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IJronn  regarded  the  middle  Alpine  limestone  as  Jurassic  or 
Liassic.  In  comparison  with  these  indefinite  surmises  regarding 
the  age  of  Alpine  limestone  deposits,  the  secure  identification  of 
Muschelkalk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Recoaro  and  Rovegliano 
by  Maraschini  (1822)1  Catulio  (1827),  and  Murchison  makes  a 
refreshing  Impression. 

The  discovery  of  the  wonderfully  rich  fossil  locality  of 
St  Cassian  in  South  Tyrol  proved  a  turning-point  In  the 
history  of  Alpine  geology.    I^opold  von  Budi  had  brought 
St.  Cassian  fossils  with  him  from  one  of  his  journeys  in  the 
Dolomites,  and  he  sent  them  to  Count  Miinster  for  identi- 
fication.   In  1834  Count  Miinster  published  in  the  Neues 
/ahrifuch  the  description  of  a  large  collection  of  St  Cassian 
fossils,  most  of  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Lommel. 
Of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  species,  Miinster  thought  he 
could  identify  seven  as  Muschelkalk  species,  two  as  Liassic, 
and  six  as  Jurassic.    Miinster's  famous  work  published  in 
1 84 1,  entitled  Beiirage  zur  Petrefaktenkunde^  is  a  monograph 
of  the  St.  Cassian  fauna.    The  investigation  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  species  of  Mollusca,  Brachiopods,  Echinoderms, 
Corals  and  Sponges  by  Count  Miinster  led  him  to  conclude  that 
twelve  of  the  St  Cassian  species  also  occurred  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestone  and  Zechstein,  ten  in  the  Muschelkalk,  eleven 
in  the  Liassic,  and  three  in  the  Jurassic  rocks;  of  these  so-called 
"common  species"  thirteen  are  said  to  be  actually  identical, 
the  others  analogous.    Count  Miinster  could  not  ascertain  any 
definite  palceontological  sequence  that  would  harmonise  with 
the  stratigraphical  succession  then  commonly  accepted  for  the 
Tyrol. 

lAliinster's  palaeontological  work  contained  an  introductory 
gc  ()loL;i(  al  part  written  by  H.  L.  Wissmann.    The  succession 
of  tlie  strata  between  St  Lorenzen  and  St  Cassian  and  at 
the  northern  side  of  the  Schlern  Mountain  was  described  by 
^Visi>niann.     He  called  the  red  sandstone  and  the  shaly  and 
calcareous  strata  immediately  above  the  Botzen  Porphyry  Seis 
J/^v/A^  froni  the  name  of  a  village  Seis  at  the  base  of  Schlem 
^  ountain,  and  explained  them  as  identical  with  the  "Werfen 
vn '^P  T^'l"-^^  described  in  North  Tyrol.  Leopold 

?M       1         previously  identified  the  red  sandstones  of  this 

Sandstones"  of  Germany,  and  the  shaly 
Mu^rh^it' ""n     ^^'"^^"^       the  "VVellenkalk"  or  lower  horizon  of 
xuscneikal k  m  Germany.    The  «  Seis  Strata  "  are  as  a  rule  sue- 
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ceeded  by  thick  masses  of  dolomite.  These  were  at  that  time 
termed  '^Fassa  Dolomite"  from  the  Fassa  or  Avisio  Valley,  the 
leading  valley  of  the  district 

Buch  had  explained  the  dolomitic  character  of  the  Fassa 
Mountains  "  as  the  result  of  alteration  associated  with  the  local 
volcanic  action,  but  Wissmann  regarded  the  Fassa  Dolomite  ** 
as  a  normal  marine  deposit.  With  regard  to  the  marly 
St  Cassian  strata  characterised  by  the  richly  diversified 
small-sized  fauna,  Wissmann  could  not  find  out  what  were 
the  relations  of  this  group  either  to  the  Fassa  Dolomite  or 
to  the  marb  and  shales  of  two  other  fossiliferous  localities 
near  St  Cassian,  namely,  the  village  of  Wengen,  and  the  hill- 
slopes  on  which  the  pilgrimage  chapel  of  "Heilig-Kreuz**  had 
been  built 

In  1843,  Klipstein  published  a  geological  and  palasonto- 
logical  account  of  the  same  districts.  His  observations 
in  Abtey  and  Fassa  valleys  bad  been  taken  in  unusual 
detail,  but  led  to  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  tectonic 
relations  of  the  district  Klipstein,  who  made  personal  collec- 
tions to  a  certain  extent  and  also  bought  largely  from  the  village 
fossil-coUectors,  was  enabled  to  add  more  than  three  hundred 
new  species  to  the  known  fauna  of  St  Cassian.  The  investi- 
gation of  these  was  unfortunately  in  no  measure  comparable 
with  Munster's  work,  and  the  fallacious  identification  of  a 
Cephalopod  as  Ammonites  cardoihts  led  Klipstein  to  place 
the  Wengen  shales  in  the  Liassic  formation,  and  as  the 
Wengen  shales  pass  upward  into  St  Cassian  marls,  he  con- 
cluded the  latter  were  of  Jurassic  age.  Bronn,  in  a  review  of 
Klipstein's  work,  in  1845,  expressed  grave  doubts  about  the 
liassic  and  Jurassic  age  of  the  Wengen-Cassian  series,  and 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  these  shales  and  marls  were  possibly 
members  of  the  Triassic  formation  which  had  remained  hitherto 
quite  unknown,  and  for  which  no  comparison  could  be  found 
in  the  German  Trias,  or  they  represented  an  aberrant  "facies*' 
of  the  Muschelkalk. 

In  1844,  Emmrich  contributed  a  short  communication  to 
the  Neucs  Jahrbiich  on  '*The  Stratigraphical  Succession  of 
the  Flotz  Series  in  the  Gader  Valley,  at  the  Seis  Alp,  and 
St.  Cassian."  This  work  created  a  new  era  in  the  study  of 
these  deposits  aad  takes  its  rank  as  one  of  the  classic  contri- 
butions to  Alpine  geology.  In  the  course  of  a  short  visit  to 
South  Tyrol,  Emmrich  prepared  geological  sectiuas  (rum  the 
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Pufls  Ravine  to  the  Seis  Alp,  and  in  the  Gader  Valley ;  by 
this  means  he  ascertained  that  the  "  Seis  Strata  begin  with 
alternating  dark-red  and  white  sandstone,  pass  upward  into 
red  calcareous,  micaceous,  and  thin-bedded  shales  with 
Myacites  Fassaensis,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  a  complex 
of  grey  calcareous  beds  resembling  "  Wellenkalk,"  containing 
Posidonomya  Clami, 

The  succession  of  strata,  as  Emmrich  recognised  it,  may  be 
shortly  tabulated — 

7.  Dolomite. 

6.  Fossiliferous  St,  Cassian  Strata,  which  build  up  the 

Seis  Alp,  and  nearer  Schlern  at  the  Cipit  Stream 

yield  numerous  fossils. 
5.  Wengen  Strata  ivith  Halobia  LommiL 
4.  Unfossiliferous  Complex. 

(/)  Calcareous  rock  resembling  Wellenkalk. 

{e.)  Dark  limestone  and  siliceous  concretions. 

{d,)  Light  grey  shaly  limestone. 

{c. )  Dark  bituminous  limestone. 

(b.)  Dolomite. 

(a.)  Limestone  with  irregular  bedding  surfaces. 
3.  Limestone  with  Posidonomya  Clarai, 
2,  Shales  with  Myacites  Fassaensis, 
I.  Seis  Sandstone, 

Emmrich's  succession  was  taken  as  the  model  by  all  subse- 
quent stratigraphers,  and  became  rapidly  recognised  as  the 
normal  section  of  the  South  Tyrol  Trias.  Thus  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  St.  Cassian  fossils  had  culminated  in  providing 
the  first  clue  to  the  particular  character  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  to  be  faced  in  Alpine  geology.  The  Alpine  equivalents  of 
the  Bunter  or  lower  Trias  had  been  clearly  elucidated,  the 
Muschelkalk  had  been  identified;  and  the  Wengen-Cassian 
group  above  it  had  demonstrated  the  actual  presence  of  a 
fkuna  and  a  lithological  succession  different  from  that  presented 
in  the  Muschelkalk  or  succeeding  horizons  in  any  known 
extra-Alpine  area.  The  principle  of  local  developments  of 
rock  of  contemporaneous  origin,  but  containing  distinctive  ^ 
faunal  assemblages,  was  now  appreciated,  and  geologists  had 
also  more  hope  of  being  able  to  fix  the  relative  age  of  masses  of 
"Alpine  Limestone"  according  to  their  stratigraphical  position 
below  or  above  the  fossiliferous  Wengen-Cassian  group 
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In  the  year  1846,  Hauer's  first  monograph  of  the  Cephalo- 
pods  in  the  Hallstatt  Umestone  appeared,  and  also  a  treatise 
by  the  same  eminent  author  on  the  MoUuscan  marble  of 
Eleiberg  in  Carinthia.  Hauer  demonstrated  the  identity  of 
some  of  the  species  in  these  calcareous  rocks  with  St.  Cassian 
species,  and  thereby  founded  the  knowledge  of  the  younger 
horizons  of  Trias  in  the  northern  Alps.  Further  contributions 
by  Hauer  in  1847  ^^^^  1^49  corroborated  the  great  abundance 
of  the  Cephalopod  iauna  in  the  limestone  rock  in  the  neigh- 
bouriioud  of  Hallstatt  and  Aussee,  and  showed  that  it  was 
no  less  varied  in  its  character  than  that  of  St.  Cassian.  The 
characteristic  gastropods  from  the  Hallstatt  limestone  were 
described  by  Hoernes. 

Although  Hauer's  comparison  of  the  fauna  of  the  Hallstatt 
marble  with  that  of  the  St.  Cassian  marls  had  given  an  indica- 
tion of  the  age  of  this  particular  Alpine  Hmestone,  and  had 
shown  it  to  be  unquestionably  distinct  from  the  Liassic  lime- 
stone of  Adneth,  Morlot  (1847)  still  regarded  the  Alpine  lime- 
stone, in  accordance  with  the  earlier  work  of  Murchison  and 
Buckland,  as  Liassic  or  Jurassic.  In  a  w^ork  otherwise  very 
admirable  in  many  ways,  T/te  Explanatory  Text  of  a  Geological 
Sketch-Map  of  Not  th-Easiern  Tyroly  Morlot  entirely  ignored 
all  sub-divisions  of  the  "Alpine  Limestone"  that  had  been 
previously  attempted.  The  Geognostic  Map  of  Tyrol,  published 
in  1849  by  the  Mountaineering  Club  of  Tyrol  and  Vararlberg, 
merely  differentiated  lower,  middle,  and  upper  Alpine  lime- 
stone, without  assigning  a  definite  age  to  any  of  the  groups. 

A  general  review  of  the  literature  and  the  position  of 
geological  research  was  written  by  Hauer  in  the  year 
1850,  after  the  Imperial  Geological  Survey  Department  had 
been  established  in  Austria.  According  to  Hauer,  the 
Alpine  equivalents  of  the  Bunter  sandstones  are  the  Werfen 
strata,  the  Sernft  shales  and  conglomerates  of  the  northern 
Alps,  the  Seis  strata  in  South  Tyrol,  and  the  red  sandstones 
and  conglomerates  in  Carinthia  and  Carniola.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  Alnine  limestone  belongs  to  the  Trias;  to  the 
I^wer  Muschelkalk  may  be  referred  the  so-called  Isocardia 
limestone  with  "  Dachstein  bivalves"  in  the  Salzkammergut, 
in  Bavaria  and  Vorariberg,  and  the  Dolomite  with  Cardiutn 
iriqiietnim  in  the  southern  Alps.  To  the  Iq)per  Muschel- 
kalk  (or  Keuper?)  belong  the  marbled  iiniestonus  of  the  Salz- 
kammergut with  Ammonites  and  Monotis,  the  Wengen,  St. 
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Cnssian,  and  Bleiberg  strata,  and  a  part  of  the  carbonaceous 
deposits  in  the  Vienna  sandstone  (Lunz  strata).  Hauer  at 
that  lime  regarded  the  Hallstatt  limestone  as  younger  than  the 
Dac  hsiuin  limestone. 

The  organised  efforts  of  the  Austrian  Geological  Survey 
rapidly  extended  the  knowledge  of  Alpine  geology.  In  1853, 
the  Survey  Reports  sub-divided  the  Triassic  formation  of 
North  Tyrol  into  two  groups:  i,  ihe  IVer/en  strata  and Gulten- 
siein  limestones  (e(|uivalents  of  the  Bunter  sandstone  and  Lower 
Muschelkalk  respectively);  and  2,  the  Haltstatt  strata  (or 
Upper  Muschelkalk).  The  salt  deposits  were  said  not  to  be 
intercalations  in  Alpine  limestone,  as  Lill  von  1-ilienbach  had 
assumed,  but,  according  to  Stur  and  Suess,  belonged  to  the 
Werfen  strata.  The  Hallstatt  strata  were  now  said  to  repose 
on  the  Guttenstein  strata  and  to  be  succeeded  by  Dachsiein 
limestone^  and  on  the  evidence  of  Lipoid  the  Dachstein  lime- 
stone was  united  with  the  Kdssen  (Gervillia)  strata  and  referred 
to  Liassic  age. 

There  still  seemed  no  means  of  determining  the  strati- 
graphical  position  of  the  dolomitic  rock  in  the  north  Alps. 
Hauer,  in  his  report,  mainly  relied  upon  two  valuable  works, 
the  first  a  memoir  by  Emmrich  (1853)  on  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  the  other  by  Escher  voa  der 
Linth  (1853)  on  the  geology  of  Vorarlberg. 

With  considerable  insight,  Emmrich  had  distinguished  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps  a  series  of  well-marked  life  zones  in  the 
Mesozoic  rocks: — 

Cenomanian    •    9.  Orbitulina  sandstone  (cf.  p.  244). 
Neocomian      -    8.  Aptychus  shales  (cf.  p.  405). 
Jurassic  -      -7.  Haselberg  marble  passing  into  the 

Tithonian  group. 
Liassic    -       -   6.  Amaltheus  marls  with  Amm,  Amai- 

t/ieusy  etc. 

'5.  Gervillia  beds  or  Kossen  strata  with 
Avicula  cojilorta^  etc. 
Oolitic  limestones  with  Koninckina 
Leojihardi  and  other  St.  Cassian . 

types. 

^4.  Lithodendron  limestone  (cf.  p.  250). 
Muschelkalk    -   3,  Middle     Alpine     limestone  with 

Halobia  Sturiy  etc. 


Saliferous 
System  and 
St  Cassian 
Series. 
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Wellenkalk      -    2.  Lower  Alpine  limestone,  dolomite, 

and  rauchwacke,  with  Tere- 
briUula  vulgaris^  Myophoria  vul- 
garis^ etc. 

Bunter    -       -    i.  Red  sandstone,  Werfen  shales  with 

Mo  not  is  Ciarai^  etc. 

Eminrich  enumerated  a  larger  number  of  fossils  in  the 
Avicula  contorta  zone  which  had  hitherto  been  referred  to  the 
Liassic  group,  and  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Buch,  Murchi- 
son,  Lill  von  Lilienbach,  and  Scliafhautl,  he  pointed  out  the 
strong  affinities  exhibited  both  by  the  Avicula  beds  and  the 
Lithodendron  limestone  with  the  St.  Cassian  series. 

In  the  Vurarlberg,  Eschcr  von  der  Linth,  partially  in  col- 
laboration with  Merian,  made  the  following  sub  divisions  of 
the  Wengen-Cassian  group  in  the  Triassic  series : — 

r  Megalodon  dolomite  (*' Dachstcinkalk " 
or  "Main  dolomite"). 
Upper  St.  Cassian  slrala  with  Gcrvillia 

injlata^  Cardiiun  Rhiciicuin^  etc. 
DolomiLc  or  middle  St.  Cassian  ("  Esino 
Kalk"). 

Black  mails  with  Bacirylliuni  Schmidt i 
and  limestone  with  Ilalubia  Lommeli 
(lower  St.  Cassian)  plant  sandstoaca 
^         with  Eijuisetuffiy  Calamites^  etc. 

In  this  sub  division  the  upper  St.  Cassian  strata  of  Escher 
correspond  to  the  "Gervillia"  strata  of  Emmrich;  and  this 
confusion  of  the  St.  Cassian  marls  with  the  K  )sscn  marls 
proved  a  frequent  source  of  error  in  after  years,  and  also  led 
to  a  consequent  misinterpretation  of  the  age  of  the  limestone 
or  dolomite  masses  underlying  the  fossiliferous  marls  or 
reposing  upon  them.  Escher's  Halobia  Lommeli  sub-division 
is  identical  with  the  "Wengen"  strata  of  Emmrich's  South 
Tyrol  section. 

Important  researches  were  made  in  the  Trias  of  Lombardy 
by  Curioni  (1855).  He  confirmed  I^scher's  subdivisions, 
showed  that  the  Halobia  Lommeli  strata  and  plant  sandstones 
rested  upon  Muschelkalk,  and  gave  careful  details  regarding 
the  fossils  and  superposition  of  the  lower  and  middle  Triassic 


St.  Cassian 
Group. 
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horizons.  Certain  fossiliferous  marls  with  Myophoria  Whate- 
iiyi  and  Kefsrsfiini  were  described  by  Curioni,  and  identified 
with  St.  Cassian  strata.  The  Esino  limestone  of  the  Lombardy 
Alps,  which  had  been  placed  in  £scher*s  succession  below  the 
"  Megalodon  "  (Dachstein)  dolomite,  was  ascribed  by  Curioni 
to  a  position  above  this  dolomite. 

The  geological  section  of  the  Alps  from  Passau  to  Duino, 
which  was  prepared  by  Hauer,  represents  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  geology  of  the  eastern  Alps  in  the  year  1857. 
The  interposition  of  the  *'  Raibl "  strata,  characterised  by 
Myophoria  Whatekym  at  the  base  of  the  Dachstein  lime- 
stone, was  the  chief  advance  upon  the  previous  systematic 
attempts.  The  position,  extension,  and  fauna  of  the  Raibl 
strata  had  been  described  by  Ami  Bou^  as  far  back  as  1835, 
and  twenty  years  later  in  more  detail  by  Fotterle.  In  1857, 
Hauer  published  a  special  monograph  of  the  Raibl  fauna, 
which  was  supplemented  in  1858  by  Bronn*s  description  of 
the  fishes,  Crustacea,  and  plants  of  the  black  Raibl  shales. 
These  works  undoubtedly  helped  to  elucidate  the  faunas  of  the 
southern  zone  of  the  Alps. 

Three  highly  fossihferous  series  of  earthy  deposits  had  now 
been  determined  in  the  midst  of  the  masses  of  Alpine  lime- 
stone:— Kossen  beds,  in  which  Leopold  von  Buch  had  first 
found  Gervillias  and  other  bivalves  near  Tegern  See  in  Bavaria 
(1828);  the  Raibl  series  and  the  Wengen- Cassian  series;  more- 
over, the  pelagic  faunas  of  the  calcareo-dolomitic  rocks  had 
been  fairly  well  investigated.  It  might,  therefore,  have  been 
reasonably  expected  that  the  stratigraphical  difficulties  would 
no  longer  prove  so  insurmountable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
seemed  in  no  way  diminished,  and  this  was  in  itself  an  indication 
that  the  palaeontological  method,  which  had  been  so  success- 
fully applied  in  the  case  of  the  English  Jurassic  formation  in  ♦ 
the  Paris  basin,  or  the  German  Trias,  was  not  enough  to  unlock 
the  mysteries  of  Alpine  structure.  The  Triassic  succession 
given  by  Hauer  for  the  southern  Alps  in  1858  may  be  quoted, 
since  it  held  the  place  of  authority  with  the  Austrian  Survey 
for  several  decades.  He  differentiated  in  the  geological  map  of 
the  Lombardy  and  Venetian  Alps  the  following  seven  horizons 
as  a  palaeontological  sequence 
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Infralias      /      ^^^^^^^^  strata. 

\  6.  Dachsttin  liincbLunc  and  dolomite. 

r  5.  Raibl  strata  of  Gorno  and  Dossena. 
Upper  Trias.     4.  Esino  limestone. 

\  3.  St.  Cassian  strata. 

\K'AA\      •      f       f  ^^^engen  strata  and  Ranch wacke. 
Middle  Tms.  [  2.  (MuAelkalk. 

rServino  and  Werfen  shales. 


Lower  Trias.  i. 


\Verrucano  conglomerate. 


Stoppani,  the  Italian  geologist,  in  a  similar  work  published 
in  1857,  discussed  tliu  Lombardy  Alps,  lie  rugtird.ed  the 
VerrucaiiQ  conglonK-rate  as  a  rahe'o/.oic  liurizon,  and  oLherwise 
his  sub-divisions  ^^  ere  ( L)rn[)arable  Vv  ith  Isscher's.  'I1ie  dark 
bituminous  shales  of  reiledu,  near  the  Lake  of  Como,  with  VvA\ 
and  Saurian  remains,  were  correctly  assigned  by  Stoppani  to 
the  M  usehe  Ikalk ;  while  the  dolomitic  limestones  with  Eficrinus^ 
Tcfebraiiila  an^sta^  Spirifer  fragi/is,  etc.,  at  Monte  Salvalore 
near  Lugano,  Menaggio,  and  other  locahLies,  were  recognised 
as  /o7ver  horizons  of  Muschelkalk.  Stoppani  also  published  a 
valuable  monograph  of  the  fauna  of  the  Esino  limestone 
(1858-60),  and  upon  palceontological  grounds  identified  thie  age 
of  the  Esino  limestone  with  that  of  the  Hallstatt  and  St. 
Cassian  groups.  Unfortunately,  however,  Stoppani  in  a  later 
publication  withdrew  this  comparison,  united  the  Esino  lime- 
stone with  the  dolomite  containing  Avicula  exilis  (Dachstein 
dolomite),  and  placed  the  whole  complex  above  the  Raibl 
strata  in  the  horizon  of  the  main  dolomite  of  the  northern 
Alps. 

In  the  year  1854,  Suess  published  a  monograph  of  the 
Brachiopods  of  the  Kossen  strata.  Under  the  name  of  Kcissen 
strata,  Suess  understood  the  **Gervillia  strata"  of  Emmrich 
and  Schafhautl,  as  well  as  the  Upper  Cassian  strata"  of 
Escher.  He  gave  a  general  exposition  of  the  slratigraphical 
relations  of  the  Kossen  strata  lo  the  Dachstein  and  Lithoden- 
dron  limestones  and  the  bituminous  fish  shales  of  Seefeld. 
Suess  argued  that  as  the  whole  complex  reposes  on  the  Hall- 
statt strata,  and  is  succeeded  by  strata  containing  Upper  Lias 
fossils,  it  ought  to  be  included  with  the  Gresten  strata  as 
Lower  Lias.    Merian  immediately  objected  to  this  view.  He 
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contested  with  justice  that  the  Kossen  strata  were  marine 
equivalents  of  the  Upper  Keuper,  and  a  quite  distinct  forma- 
tion from  the  Gresten  strata  and  the  limestone  with  Liassic 
Ammoniles  at  Enzesfeld  and  Hornstein.  In  the  same  paper, 
Merian  reported  some  additional  Austrian  locahties  where  true 
St  Cassian  fossils  occurred — at  Telfs,  m  the  I-avatsch  Valley, 
and  at  Haller  Sakberg. 

Tn  the  autumn  of  1854,  Gumbel  commenced  his  investi- 
gaiiuns  in  the  south-west  Bavarian  Alps  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Vorarlbcrg  and  North  Tyrol,  and  his  first  memoirs 
appeared  in  the  Jahrbuch  in  1856.  They  afforded  valuable 
information  on  the  tectonic  relations  and  palceontological 
sub-division  of  the  Cretaceous  deposits  in  those  Alpine 
areas.  Gumbel  showed  that  four  quite  different  horizons  of 
Triassic,  l.iassic,  and  Tertiary  shales  had  been  thrown  together 
under  the  name  "Flysch,"  applied  by  Schafhiiutl  and  other 
authors. 

In  the  summer  of  1857,  the  memorable  geological  tour  of 
the  North  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberj^  Alps  took  place,  in  which 
Hauer,  Richthofen,  Fotterle,  Gumbel,  Pichler  participated, 
and  were  for  a  few  days  joined  by  Escher  von  der  Li  nth 
and  Cotta.  The  geological  survey  of  Vorarlberg  was  then 
assigned  to  Richthofen,  who  had  also  to  draw  up  the  com- 
bined report.  Gumbel  was  to  provide  the  supplementary  data 
from  the  Bavarian  Alps, 

Richthofen  demonstrated  in  the  first  mstance  that  the 
thickness  of  the  Triassic  deposits  diminishes  very  perceptil>ly 
when  followed  from  east  to  west,  and  is  very  much  reduced  in 
the  Vorarlberg.  He  then  presented  in  tabular  form  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  Triassic  sub-divisions  at  different  parts  of  the 
Alps 


Vorarlberg.    Eastern  Tyrol.  Salzburg. 


'9.  Upper  Dach- 


Upper  Dach- 
stein  lime- 
stone. 


Upper  Dach- 


stein  Hme- 
stone. 


Stein  lime- 
stone. 


Lias. 


8.  Kbsscn  strata. 
7.  Lower  T^ach- 


Kossen  strata. 


Kbsscn  strata. 
Lower  Dach- 


stein  lime- 
Stone. 


Lower  1  )ach- 
stein  dolo- 
mite and 
limestone. 


stein  dolo- 
mite and 
limestone. 
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'6,  Raibl     strata   R&ibl  strata.  ? 
with  gypsum 
and  rauch- 
wacke. 


Upper  ^ 


Trias. 


5.  Arlberg  lime-   Hallstatt  lime-  Hallstatt 
stone.  stone  (resp.  limestone. 


4.  Partnach  Partnach  ? 

strata,  strata. 


Wetterstein) 


3.  Virgloria  lime*  Vii^gloria  lime-  Virgloria 
stone.  stone.  limestone. 


Lower 
Trias. 


2.         —  Guttenstein  Guttenstein 

limestone  limestone. 
I.         ?  Werfen  strata.    Werfen  strata. 


Verrucaiisj  Con- 
glomerate (prob- 
ably Palccozoic). 


It  will  be  seen  that  Richthofcn  sub-divided  the  true 
Trias,  exclusive  of  the  Dachstein  limestone  and  Kossen  beds, 
into  two  groups,  upper  and  lower,  which  are  applicable  both 
in  the  northern  and  southern  Alps.  The  Werfen  strata 
pass  upward  into  the  black,  poorly-fossiliferous  limestones  for 
which  Hauer  had  introduced  the  name  of  Guttenstein  strata. 
In  1852,  it  had  been  shown  by  Kudernatsch  that  the  upper 
layers  of  these  strata  contain  numerous  hornstonc  concretions, 
are  thinly-bedded,  and  nodular. 

Several  Brachiopod  species  {Terebratula  tri^onella^  Spirifcr 
/ragi/iSy  Afentzeli,  etc.)  were  found  iii  tiiese  upper  horizons  by 
Pichler  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Innsbruck,  and  by  Escher 
near  Reutte.  Richihoien  fcniiid  Aiumuiiites  and  Bivalves 
resembling  Monotis  in  these  layers  at  the  Virgloria  Pass,  and 
the  characteristic  Brachiopods  in  the  Lichtenstein  area,  As 
the  (luttenstein  limestones  frequently  altejijale  wiili  W  erfen 
strata  in  the  eastern  Alps,  Richthofen  separated  tlie  (iulien- 
stein  strata  hum  the  upper  more  characteristic  hornstone 
layers,  and  called  the  latter  /  'ir^lona  f.iineslouc. 

Gumbel  had  found  in  the  Partnach  ravine,  near  Parten- 
kirchen.  marly  shales  with  Uahhia  /^vz/wt// (afterwards  called 
Jf.  Part/uincJius)  and  Bactry  Ilium  Schmiaii.  Above  these  marls 
and  shales  in  the  Vorarlberg,  Richthofen  had  found  a  dark- 
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coloured  liniestoiTe  which  he  hadteniied  "Arlberg  Limestone*'; 
ill  Bavaria  and  North  Tyrol  the  Partnach  shales  are  succeeded 
by  a  light,  pure  hiiicstone  (afterwards  called  "Wetterstein 
Limestone'')  with  Chemnitzia  and  Dip^cfora  annulaia.  These 
limestones  were  identified  by  Richthofen  with  the  Hallstatt 
limebtone  in  the  Salzkammergut. 

Richthofen's  demonstration  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Kaibl  strata  in  North  Tyrol  is  especially  important.  Oolitic 
limestones  and  plant-bearing  sandstones  associated  with  rauch- 
wacke-s  and  gypsum  had  been  observed  by  Escher  in  Vorarl- 
berg,  and  called  Lower  St.  Cassian  strata.  The  same  series 
observed  by  Pichler  and  Giimbel  in  North  Tyrol  and  Bavaria 
were  called  "  Cardita  Strata/*  from  the  frequency  of  the  fossil 
Cardiia  crenata.  Like  Escher,  Pichler  and  Giimbel  also 
referred  them  to  the  age  of  the  typical  St.  Cassian  strata  in 
South  Tyrol.  The  occurrence  of  a  fair  number  of  fossils 
identical  with  those  in  the  south  Alpine  Raibl  strata  led 
Richthofen  to  identify  this  group  of  fossiliierous  strata  in  the 
northern  Alps  as  "Raibl  Strata,"  although  he  admitted  that  the 
Raibl  strata  in  North  Tyrol  seemed  to  have  a  greater  number 
of  fosbils  in  common  with  the  St.  Cassian  series  than  was  the 
case  in  the  typical  "Raibl  Strata'*  at  Raibl  in  Carinthia.  He 
supposed,  therefore,  that  the  Raibl  strata  in  North  Tyrol  were 
slighdy  older  than  those  in  the  southern  Alps. 

The  unfussi  jiferous  calcareo-dolomitic  masses  of  rock  above 
the  Raibl  strata  in  Vorarlberg  were  compared  by  Richthofen 
with  the  Dachstein  limestone  in  the  Salzkammergut  ;  in  Vorarl- 
berg, the  dolomitic  masses  passed  upward  into  Kossen  marls 
and  limestones  with  Megalodon  triqueter.  The  tectonic  rela- 
tions in  Vorarlberg  were  elucidated  by  Richthofen  by  means  of 
a  number  of  excellent  geological  sections. 

Another  work  by  Richthofen,  which  was  destined  to  have  an 
even  wider  influence  upon  Alpine  geology  than  his  admirable 
exposition  of  the  Tnassic  succession  in  North  Tyrol  and 
Vorarlberg,  was  his  Geogjiostische  JUschrcibung  der  Ufn^^egend 
von  Predazzo^  St,  Cassian,  mid  der  Seisser  Alp.  This  classical 
work  appeared  as  an  independent  publication  in  the  year  i860, 
but  the  author's  geological  observations  had  been  taken  in  the 
summer  of  1856.  The  work  was  greeted  on  its  appearance 
with  the  highest  recognition  from  all  sides,  and  the  author, 
who  was  little  over  twenty  at  the  time,  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  first  Alpine  geologists. 
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Upper  Trias. 


After  a  historical  introduction  and  exhaustive  enumeration 
of  the  previous  scientific  literature  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  area,  Richthofen  describes  the  general  surface  con- 
formation of  the  area,  and  gives  the  reader  a  clear  conception 
of  the  topographical  idiosyncrasies  of  the  areas  under  examina- 
tion. Then  follows  a  description  of  the  formations  and  rocks, 
which  omits  nothing  of  lithological,  roineralogical,  or  palseon- 
tological  interest  or  significance.  Richthofen  arranged  the 
various  members  under  two  divisions  of  Trias  in  the  same  way 
as  in  his  treatment  of  the  Vorarlbeig  rocks : — 

L*a         /  Upper  Dolomite,  Dachstein  lime- 
^  ^        t       stone,  and  Heiligkreuz  strata. 

Raibl  marls. 
Schlern  dolomite. 
St.  Cassian  marls. 
Cipit  limestone. 

Wengen  shales  and  tufaceous  rocks. 
Buchenstein  nodular  limestone. 
Mendola  dolomite. 
Virgloria  limestone. 

Cam[)il  sandstones,  etc. 
Lower  Trias.  -!  Seis  limestones. 

Groden  sandstones. 

The  superposition  of  the  rocks,  their  surface  extension,  and 
the  local  variability  in  their  development,  along  with  other 
points  of  stratigraphical  importance,  are  then  carefully  dis- 
cussed Excellent  geological  sections  show  the  parallelism  of 
the  succession  in  the  different  lines  of  section.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  augite  porphyrite  is  described,  with  reference  both 
to  contemporaneous  and  intrusive  flows. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  tectonic  structure,  and  the  distribution 
and  development  of  the  formations,  Richthofen  tries  to 
discover  the  historical  succession  of  events  during  Triassic 
time  in  South  Tyrol,  and  more  especiall)^  to  determine  the 
elevations  and  subsidences  of  the  sea-floor  in  that  area.  In 
opposition  tO  Buch  and  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Richthofen 
attributes  most  of  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the  ground,  and 
also  tectonic  disturbances  to  slow  crust-movements.  He  also 
discusses  the  formation  of  the  dolomite  masses  {an/e,  p.  250). 
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\Vhereas   Leopold  von   Buch   had  explained  these  mr?5^ses 
as  dolomitised  limestone,  chemically  altered  by  the  ai^eiicy 
of  magnesia  vapours  and  volra?Tic  discharges,  Richthofen 
made  the  suggestion  that  not  only  the  dolomitic  masses, 
but  also  a  part  of  the  immense  thicknesses  of  pure  pelagic 
Triassic  limestone  in  the  southern  Alp^,  had  been  constructed 
by  reef-building  coral  polyps  during  periods  of  slow  subsidence 
of  the  sea-floor.     Richthofen  pointed  out  how  the  irregular 
constitution  of  a  sen  floor  occupied  by  coral  reefs  would  afford 
an  explanation  for  many  oi  the  peculiar  tectonic  a[>pearances 
and  lacies  developments  that  are  otherwise  very  difficult  of 
comprehension.     Richthofen's  sub-division  of  the  Trias  in 
Soutn  Tyrol  has  been  little  altered.    Stur,  in  1868,  showed 
that  the  Heiliekreuz  strata  were  parallel  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  Raibl  strata;  and  as  the  position  of  the  Kossen  strata 
became  fixed,  both  these  and  the  Dachstein  limestone,  so  often 
intimately  associated  u  itli  the  Kossen  strata,  were  transferred 
from  Lias  to  Upper  J  rias. 

Until  the  year  1856  there  was  no  known  extra-Alpine 
equivalent  for  any  of  the  zones  of  fossiliferous  Triassic  deposits 
above  the  Muscheikalk.  Athough  almost  one  thousand 
species  of  marine  fossils  had  been  described  from  St.  Cassian, 
Raibl,  Esino,  and  Hallstatt  strata,  there  was  not  a  single  species 
amongst  them  which  could  with  security  be  shown  to  occur  in 
extra- Alpine  deposits.  The  only  basis  of  comparison  between 
Alpine  and  extra-Alpine  Trias  had  been  afforded  by  the  few 
fossil  species  common  to  Alpine  and  extra-Alpine  Muscheikalk. 
The  highest  interest,  therefore,  attached  to  the  publication  of 
a  memoir  by  Oppel  and  Suess  "  On  the  supposed  equiva- 
lents of  the  Kossen  strata  '  (Si^z.  ber,  Akad,  Wieriy  1866), 
wherein  Avicula  contorta  and  other  Molluscan  species  in  the 
Kossen  beds  were  identified  with  species  in  certain  passage- 
beds  between  the  Triassic  and  Liassic  strata  in  Swabia. 

There  could  be  no  question  regarding  the  stratigraphical 
position  of  the  Avicula  contorta  strata  in  Swabia  since  they 
reposed  conformably  upon  the  upper  red  Keuper  marls,  and 
were  conformably  succeeded  by  the  lowest  Lias  with  Am- 
monites planorbis.  Hence  the  determination  of  this  definite 
palaeontological  zone  in  the  Alps  fixed  the  upper  horizon  of 
Alpine  Trias,  and  gave  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  relations 
between  the  Trias  and  the  Lias  in  the  Alps.  While  strati- 
graphers  were  well  satisfied  with  this  new  vantage^ound  for 
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their  work  of  surveying,  palaeontologists  found  matter  for 
discussion  in  the  faunal  affinities  of  the  Avicula  contorta  zone 
— whether  the  fossils  indicated  nearer  relationship  to  tlie 
Keuper  fossils  below  or  to  tlie  Liassic  fossils  above  them. 

Alberti  and  Plieninger,  the  two  leading  Swabian  authorities, 
thought  them  distinctly  Triassic  in  character,  and  included  the 
Avicula  contorta  zone  or  Bone-bed  as  the  uppermost  member 
of  the  Keuper ;  Quenstedt,  after  some  hesitation,  distinguished 
the  fauna  as  an  intermediate  assemblage  occurring  in  passage- 
beds  and  premonitory  of  the  Lias.  Oppel  (1856),  Sedgwick, 
Murchison,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Austrian  geologists 
at  that  time  assigned  the  Avicula  contorta  zone  to  the  Lias ; 
Smmrich,  Merian,  Studer,  and  Escher  von  der  Li  nth  placed  it 
in  Upper  Trias.  In  France,  geologists  had  long  been  familiar 
with  the  fossiiiferous  deposits  between  Keuper  and  Lias,  as 
these  are  well  exposed  over  a  considerable  tract  of  country  on 
the  east  and  south  of  the  Central  Plateau  and  in  Lothringen. 
Leymerie  had  described  them  in  1840  under  the  name  of 
In/ralias,  but  many  of  the  later  authors  grouped  them  with 
Trias.  The  same  difference  of  opinion  reigned  in  Great  Britain ; 
Brodie  and  Strickland  (1842)  regarded  the  passage  series  with 
the  bone-bed  as  Liassic,  whereas  Agassiz  (1844)  and  Buckmann, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Fish  and  Plant  remains,  declared  the  series 
to  be  Triassic  in  character. 

Oppel  and  Suess  gave  in  their  first  memoir  no  expression  of 
opinion  regarding  the  Triassic  or  Liassic  age  of  the  beds;  the 
relative  stratigraphical  position  sufficed  for  their  immediate 
purpose.  But  in  1859  Oppel  contributed  a  special  memoir, 
and  stated  that  after  tracing  the  extra- Alpine  "  Contorta-zone 
into  Luxembourg  and  France,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  limiting-line  between  Trias  and  Jura  should  be  c^nme 
the  Contorta''  strata  and  beloiv  the  zone  of  Ammonites 
planorbis.  Two  years  later  this  view  was  supported  by 
Gumbel  in  his  Geognosiic  Description  of  the  Bcoiarian 
Alps  (186 1 ).  Giimbel  proposed  to  group  the  Kossen  strata 
and  the  Dachstein  limestone  together  under  the  name  of 
Khcetic  Group,  from  their  development  in  the  Rhaetikon 
district  of  the  Alps,  and  to  regard  this  group  as  the  upper- 
most division  of  the  Alpine  Keuper.  At  the  present  day 
most  of  the  German  and  Austrian  geologists  follow  Giimbel's 
suggestion ;  but  in  France  the  majority  of  the  geologists  retain 
the  position  and  the  name  "  Infralias,"  which  was  suggested  by 
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Leymerie,  and  afterwards  strongly  advocated  by  Jules  Martin  in 
several  able  treatises  (1860^5). 

The  next  ini:  ortant  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  AlpIne  Trias 
were  those  made  by  Giimbel  in  the  northern  zone  of  the  Alps* 
The  volume  cited  above  by  Giimbel  on  the  Bavarian  Alps  was 
accompanied  by  five  geolc^cal  map^heets  surveyed  on  the  scale 
of  1:100,000,  and  by  forty-two  sections  elucidating  the  geology 
of  the  Bavarian  Alps.  It  was  the  work  of  a  resourceful  man  with 
inexhaustible  eneigy,  an  iron  frame,  complete  mastery  of  the 
latest  information  in  his  subject,  an  unquenchable  thirst  for 
new  facts,  new  discoveries,  and  withal  possessed  of  a 
genius  for  stratigraphical  problems.  For  fifty  years  C.  W. 
Giimbel  occupied  a  pre-eminent  position  amongst  European 
geologists.  As  Director  of  the  Bavarian  Geological  Survey 
he  controlled  a  wide  sphere  of  geological,  mineralogical,  and 
palaeontological  activity,  and  his  own  individual  achievements 
are  amongst  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Alpine 
geology. 

Even  in  this  first  large  volume  by  Giimbel,  he  unfolded  his 
novel  conception  that  there  had  been  at  one  time  a  mountain- 
chain  to  the  north  of  the  present  Alps,  stretching  from  the 
south-west  edge  of  the  mountains  and  uplands  of  the  Bavarian 
Forest  westward  as  far  as  the  central  French  plateau.  Giimbel 
called  this  supposed  earlier  mountain-range  the  Vindelic  Chain^ 
and  upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  separated  Lower  Bavaria  and 
the  adjoining  areas  from  the  region  of  the  existing  Bavarian 
Alps,  he  explained  the  differences  between  the  deposits  of  the 
Alpine  and  extra-Alpine  Trias.    Again,  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  Vindelic  Chain  was  in  some 
way  associated  with  the  vast  upheaval  of  the  eastern  Alps  in 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  epochs,  Giimbel  thought  many  of  the 
complicated  questions  regarding  the  lithological  composition 
and  peculiar  surface  distribution  of  the  "  Flysch  "  and  pebble- 
beds  of  the  north  Alpine  slopes  might  find  an  explanation. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Giimbel's  "Vindelic  Chain"  has  received 
more  countenance  in  the  Alpine  literature  than  usually  falls  to 
the  share  of  the  more  daring  flights  of  geologists. 

A  favourite  then  e  with  Giimbel  wms  the  determination  of 
time-equivalents  in  the  faunal  succession  displayed  in  the  rocks 
of  Ix>wer  Bavaria  and  those  of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  this 
tendency  to  emphasise  the  comparative  aspect  of  Alpine  and 
extra-Alpine  deposits  is  apparent  even  in  the  nomenclature 
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which  he  used.  Although  m  all  essential  features  he  adopted 
the  same  succession  of  Alpine  Trias  which  Richthofen  had 
established  in  his  memoir  on  Vorarlberg  and  North  Tyrol,  the 
names  and  divisions  in  GiimbeFs  work  differ  considerably  from 
those  used  by  all  previous  authors.  All  the  Alpine  deposits  are 
arranged  under  the  three  German  divisions — Bunter,  Muschel- 
kalk,  Keuper,  and  the  names  given  to  the  sub-groups  are  in 
kec[  ii^g  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  parallelism.  Giimbel 
assigns  to  Bunter  strata  the  Werfen  shales  together  with 
the  salt  and  gypsum  intercalations  at  Berchtesgaden,  Halleint 
and  in  the  Salzkammergut ;  to  Muschiikaik  the  Guttenstein 
limestones  and  the  Virgloria  limestone,  from  which  Giimbel 
enumerates  thirteen  species  identical  with  extra-Alpine 
Muschelkalk  species;  to  Keuper^  Giimbel  assigns  all  the 
other  Triassic  strata  as  follows : — 

«  [8.  Dachstein  limestone. 

Rhaetic^Grou      \  ^'  ^^^^^^  ^^'^^  Av  icula  contorta  (Gervillia 
"*    [      strata  or  Kossen  beds). 

Middle  Keuper  or  [6.  Calcareous  flags. 
Main  Dolomite  s  5.  Main  dolomite. 
Group.  (4.  Rauchwacke. 

'3.  Cardita  strata  of  Pichier  (Raibl  strata 

of  Richthofen). 
2.  Wetterstein  limestone  and  Hallstatt 

limestone. 
,1.  Partnach  strata. 

These  sub-divisions,  erected  by  Gumbel  in  1864  on  the  basis  of 
his  Bavarian  studies,  have  undeigone  two  important  modifi- 
cations in  subsequent  researches.  The  '^Partnach  Strata" 
of  Giimbel  were  afterwards  identified  by  Wohrmann  as 
typical  Iteubl  sandstones  atid  shaies.  And  the  Hallstatt  lime- 
stone, regarded  by  Giimbel  as  a  local  facies  of  the  Wetterstein 
limestone^  has  been  proved  to  be  distinctly  younger  than  the 
Wetterstein  limestone. 

The  views  of  Austrian  geologists  regarding  the  Triassic 
sub-divisions  in  their  territories  were  subject  to  great  vari- 
ations. From  the  year  1S56,  Pichier  devoted  himself  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the  Alpine  Trias.  In  his  first  publica- 
tion, in  1856,  on  the  north-eastern  limestone  Alps  of  Tyrol, 
he  had  described  above  the  Bunter  sandstone  a  Lower  dark-grey 
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Alpine  limestone ;  above  it,  dolomite  and  Cardita  strata ;  then 
Upper  Alpine  limestone  (Wetterstein),  succeeded  by  Gervillia 
strata  and  Ltthodendron  limestone.  Three  years  later  Pichler 
accepted  Richthofen's  divisions  of  Trias,  and  referred  the 
Wetterstein  limestone  to  its  right  position  below  the  Cardita 
or  Raibl  strata^  but  advocated  the  view  that  the  Wetterstein 
limestone  and  the  Cardita  oolites  and  marls  were  in  interbedded 
stratigraphical  relations  with  one  another.  In  1866  and  1867 
Pichler  gave  a  series  of  geological  sections  in  which  he  made  it 
appear  that  between  the  Wetterstein  Dolomite  and  the  Virgloria 
limestone  there  was  a  thick  and  diversified  complex  of  arenaceous 
and  argillaceous  strata,  dolomite  beds  and  nodular  limestone, 
which  contained  a  fauna  like  that  of  the  Cardita  strata,  and 
probably  corresponded  in  North  Tyrol  to  the  St  Cassian  fauna 
in  South  Tyrol  Pichler  thus  or^nated  the  idea  that  an 
"Upper  Cardita"  or  "Ralbr*  series  and  a  "Lower  Cardita"* 
or  St.  Cassian  "  series  could  be  distinguished  normally  above 
and  at  the  base  of  Wetterstein  limestone^  but  sometimes  inter- 
stratified  with  it  as  equivalent  facies. 

About  the  same  time,  in  1866,  another  point  was  gained  in 
the  comparison  between  Alpine  and  extra-Alpine  areas.  Ex- 
amples of  two  typical  "  Raibl "  fossils — Myopkaria  Ke/ersfeim 
and  Corbula  Eosthorm^Yrm  discovered  by  Sandberger  in  the 
lead-glance  or  galena  bed  of  the  Franconian  "gypsum  Keuper." 
It  was  thus  ascertained  that  the  Alpine  Raibl  strata  were  con- 
temporaneous with  the  gypsum  and  marls  which  immediaUly  . 
succeed  the  upper  limit  of  the  ^^Lettenhohlen  "  or  Lower  Keuper 
group  in  the  extra-Alpine  areas.  Careful  observations  had  been 
made  by  Fotterle  (1856)  on  the  palseontological  sequence  of  the 
Raibl  strata  in  their  typical  development  at  Raibl ;  those  were 
corroborated  in  1867  by  Suess,  who  differentiated  the  Raibl 
strata  into  three  palaeontological  zones:  the  Lewer^  composed  of 
black  shales  with  numerous  plant  and  fish  remains ;  the  Middle^ 
composed  of  limestone  beds  with  Myephoria  Kefersteini;  and  the 
Upper ^  composed  of  marly  limestone  with  Myephoria  Whateleyi^ 
Ostrea  montis  caprilis^  Pecten  fiiosns  and  Megalodon  casts. 
Suess  applied  the  name  of  Torer  strata  to  the  upper  horizon. 
Two  years  later  Stur  expressed  his  view  that  the  lower  horizon 
was  the  equivalent  of  the  Wengen  strata. 

In  the  summers  of  1863  and  1864,  special  survey  work  in 
the  north-eastern  Alps  was  carried  out  by  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment under  the  direction  of  Lipoid  and  Stur,  and  was  the 
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means  of  elucidating  the  coal-bcaring  iVfosozoic  deposits  in 
Lower  and  Upper  Austria.  Up  to  that  tinie  these  deposits  had 
been  collectively  termed  "Orcstun  beds,"  and  assigned  to  the 
Lower  Lias.  Lipoid  and  liis  colleagues  in  the  survey,  Hertle 
and  Stelzner,  showed,  however,  that  although  coal-seains  occur 
in  the  Liassic  "Gresten  beds,"  the  coal-seams  at  Lunz,  Lilien- 
feld,  Scheibbs,  Gaming,  Gossling,  etc.,  occurred  in  a  complex 
of  strata  whose  fauna  and  flora  were  undoubtedly  Triassic. 
Lipoid  gave  the  name  of  Lunz  series  to  the  sandy  and  shaly 
coal-bearing  complex,  and  Stur,  who  worked  out  the  flora  of 
this  series,  identifled  it  with  that  of  the  Lettenkohle "  In 
Fianconia  and  Swabia*  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  **Lunz 
series  "  Fosidonamya  Wengensis  (a  VVengen-Cassian  type)  and 
AmmonUes  flcridus  were  identified  ;  Hertle  proposed  to  difler- 
entiate  this  horizon  as  Reingraben  shales.  The  limestone  beds 
below  these  shales  were  found  to  be  rich  in  Halobia  Lorn- 
melt  and  Am$nornies  Aon,  and  were  distinguished  as  Gossiing 
strata. 

The  diversified  deposits  of  the  GossHng,  Reingratien,  and 
Lunz  groups  pass  gradually  upward  into  purer  limestone  and 
dolomite  beds,  which  received  the  local  name  of  Opponitz  lime' 
sUme^  and  were  found  to  contain  the  characteristic  Lamelli- 
branch  fauna  of  the  upper  or  '*Torer"  horizons  of  the  Raibl 
strata  at  Raibl.  The  continuity  of  the  palaeontological  sequence 
in  these  horizons  of  Trias  in  the  north-eastern  Alps  was  the 
more  important,  as  the  succession  of  the  strata  containing  them 
was  held  to  be  undisturbed,  and  therefore  the  order  of  the 
consecutive  palaeontological  types  in  this  locality  was  regarded 
as  a  safe  standard  for  comparison  in  determining  the  age  of 
the  same  faunas  when  they  appeared  in  partial  development  in 
the  scattered  patches  of  fossiliferous  deposits  elsewhere. 

Between  the  years  1865  and  1869^  Laube  published  an 
admirably  illustrated  monograph  of  the  St.  Cassian  fauna,  and 
his  identifications  and  nomenclature  of  the  fossils  corrected 
many  errors  which  had  been  made  by  Miinster  and  Klipstein. 
Laube  emphasised  the  peculiar  character  of  the  St.  Cassian 
'  fauna,  pointed  out  the  great  difference  between  it  and  the 
much  more  highly^eveloped  fauna  of  the  Hallstatt  limestones, 
and  the  strong  resemblance  between  the  St.  Cassiao  and  Raibl 
faunas. 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  E.  Mojstsovics  von  Mojsvdr  began 
his  Triassic  studies,  which  he  has  continued  for  more  than  thirty 
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years.  His  first  geological  tours  were  taken  in  the  Salzkam- 
mergiit  in  the  companionship  of  his  teacher,  Sucss,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  the  two  authors  pubHshed  a  short  com- 
iiiunication  in  Llie  Survey  Reports  on  tlic  IViassic  succession 
between  the  lakes  of  Hallstatt  and  Wolfgang.  Especial  atten- 
tion was  given  tu  the  developmenl  of  Rhretic  and  Jurassic 
formations  in  the  Osterhorn  niuuntains,  near  Lake  W^olfirang. 
In  connection  with  two  sections  in  Konigsbach  and  Kcndel- 
grabcn,  carried  out  with  the  most  scrupulous  ac(  uracy,  Sue^s 
demonstrated  the  fact  tiiat  different  lithological  and  pahi^onto- 
logical  developments  predominated  in  the  Rhociic  group  of 
adjacent  localities,  and  pave  the  distinctive  names  of  Swabian, 
Carjiathian,  Kdssen,  and  Salzburg  facies  to  the  particular 
Khretic  series  characteristic  of  the  localities. 

Dining  the  two  following  years  Mojsisovics  was  engaged 
on  the  special  investigation  of  the  Alpine  salt  deposits. 
The  results  of  his  personal  researches  were  set  forth  in  a 
memoir  entitled  "  On  the  sub-division  of  the  Upper  Trias 
formations  in  the  Eastern  Alps"  {Jahri?.  k.  k.  geol.  Reichsamt^ 
1869).  This  memoir  attracted  great  notice  at  the  time  on 
account  of  many  new  views  expressed  in  it. 

In  opposition  to  Giimbel,  Mojsisovics  thought  it  undesirable 
in  those  earlier  days  of  Alpine  research  to  compare  Alpine  and 
extra-Alpine  areas,  and  to  make  this  comparison  a  basis  of  the 
names  that  were  to  be  applied  to  the  Alpine  rocks.    He  also 
advanced  the  opinion  that  the  pelagic  sediments  of  the  Alpine 
Upper  Trias  included   several   distinguishable  Cephalopod 
faunas,  the  lowest  of  which,  with  Irachyceras  doleriiiais  and 
2\  ArcheiauSy  characterised  the  Tartnach  marls  and  shales  and 
the  siliceous  and  nodular  beds  with  Halobia  Lommeh\  present 
both  in  Northern  ai^d  Som  fiern  Alps.   The  second  Cephalopod 
fauna,  with  Ammonifes  Miiltt nichi,  Am.  ioniatus^  and  nuiuer- 
ous  species  of  Arcesles,  seemed  to  be  limited  to  the  Zlambach 
and  the  Hallstatt  strata  of  the  Salzkammergut.     The  next 
Cephalopod  fauna  included  Trachyceras  Aonoides  and  many 
Other  richly-decorated  Ammonite  species.    Mojsisovics  thouglit 
the^most  impoitant  pala^ontological  line  of  division  in  the 
Alpine  Upper  Trias  was  that  which  separated  the  zone  of 
-^imoniies  Mettemichi  and  the  zone  of  Auuuonites  Ao?toides, 
He  sub-divided  the  Alpine  Upper  Trias  on  the  basis  of  these 
oistinctive  faunas  into  a  Noric  and  a  Karnic  division,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rhaetic  group. 
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Mojsisovics  drew  up  a  parallel  table  of  the  Upper  Trias 
succession  as  presented  in  six  different  localities  of  the  Eastern 
Alps — the  Salzkammergut,  the  North  Tyrol  Alps,  the  Lombardy 
Alps,  the  South  Tyrol  Alps,  the  Karnic  Alps  (Raibl  district), 
and  the  ranges  in  the  foreground  of  the  Austrian  Alps  (Lunz 
district).  The  chief  features  of  this  sub-division,  proposed  in 
1869,  will  be  apparent  from  a  comparison  of  the  parallel 
columns  for  three  of  the  '^provinces": — 


NORIC  At.ps 
(Salzkam  mf.rgut). 

^  Calcareous  flags 
with  Semumotus^ 
Dachstein  litnesione 
Welterstein  lime* 
stone 


Karnic 
Division 


Noric 
Division 


Ilalistatt  Hmestone 
with  Am,  Aom' 
ideSf  Am*  subhtl- 
ia/uSf  etc. 

Halktatt  limestone 
wiih  Am,  Meiter' 

flic  hi 
Zlambach  strata 
Keichciiliall  liuie- 

stone 
Salt  deposit 


Partnach  dolomite 


Potschen  limestone 


Nodular  limestone 
with  Halobias 


North  Ty&ol 
Alps. 

Seefeld  dolomite 

Wetterstein  lime- 
stone 

Cardita  strata 
Leltenkohle  plants 
Cardita  strau  with 
Am.  Jhridus 

Unfossiiiicious 
limestone  and 
dolomite 

Unfossiliferous 
limestone  and 
dolomite 


Hasel  and 
Rcichenball  Hme- 
stone 

Partnach  dolomite 
(Arlberg  lime- 
stone) 

Partnach  marls  with 
Cordis  Mellingi 

Ostrea  month  cap' 
silis^  etc 

Hoiohia  beds 


South  Tyrol 

Alps. 

Dolomia  media 
Torer  strata 
Schlern  dolomite 


St.  Cassian  strata: 

1.  Am.  Kryx 

2.  Cardila  crena/a 

3.  Am.Jlffridus 

Wengen  strata 


Limestoneand  dolo- 
mite 


Li  m  estone  and  dolo- 
mite 

Siliceous  limestone 
with  Halobia 
Lommeli^  Am, 
AftMeMfts,  etc. 


The  above  sub-division  has  several  serious  stratigiaphical 
blunders,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  improvement  on 
the  previous  attempts  of  Hauer,  Richthofen,  and  Giimbelt 
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which)  if  less  ambitious,  were  based  upon  accurate  strati* 
graphical  investigation  of  the  locality  taken  as  the  type  in  each 
case.  But  in  the  new  subnlivision  Mojsisovics  assumed  the 
most  important  palaeontological  limit  to  pass  through  the 
middle  of  the  masses  of  limestone  and  dolomite  where  it  was 
an  impossibility  to  find  any  stiatigraphical  evidence  of  it 
Nevertheless^  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  Austrian  research 
from  the  stratigraphical  to  the  pateontological  aspect  of  the 
succession  was  not  without  a  distinct  advantage.  All  through 
the  Eastern  Alps,  in  the  villages  and  valleys,  there  were  k«l 
collectors  enthusiastically  engaged  in  seeking  and  disinterring 
the  booty  of  fossils  for  the  Imperial  Museum  in  Vienna ;  rocks 
were  even  quarried,  and  the  greatest  precaution  taken  to  pro- 
cure the  Cephalopods  in  as  complete  a  state  as  possible  from 
the  limestone  and  marble  of  the  Salzkammergut. 

New  surveys  were  conducted  by  Mojsisovics  in  the  Inn 
valley,  the  Kaiser  mountains,  and  Karwendel  mountains  during 
1869  and  1870,  and  the  results  of  those  induced  him  to  make 
many  important  alterations  on  his  former  subnlivision  of  Upper 
Trias  in  North  Tyrol.  Now  the  Lower  Cardita  or  Partnach 
strata  were  placed  by  him  beside  the  Partnach  Dolomite  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Noric  division ;  then  came  Cardita 
strata  again  as  the  equivalent  of  St  Cassian  strata  ;  above  that, 
the  Wetterstein  limestone;  then  a  third  hori/uti  of  Cardita 
strata  corresponding  to  the  Lower  or  Upper  KaibI  beds  :  and 
finally,  the  Main  Dolomite  as  iliu  Jviuutir  divisiun.  In  the  year 
1873  Mojsisovics  idenUlicil  tiic  Aill)cr_:^'  linifhluiic  111  \'orarl- 
berg  with  Partnacli  dolomite  m  North  Tyrol  and  Davaria, 
and  contested  the  occurrence  of  Wetterstein  Uuiestone  in 
Vorai  Iberg. 

la  1874,  after  Mojsisovics  had  become  personally  acquaialcd 
with  the  South  Alpine  Trias,  he  contributed  a  memoir  to  the 
Austrian  Jahrbuch^  in  which  he  developed  his  ideas  regarding 
biological  provinces  in  the  Alpine  seas  during  Upper  Triassic 
eras,  and  the  consequent  local  variations  of  rock-facies.  lie 
began  by  demonstrating  the  narrow  geographical  limits  within 
which  the  Cephalopod  fauna  of  the  Norir  division  was  cun- 
fmed  between  Rerchtesgaden  and  the  Leitha  mountain'?,  and 
explained  the  existence  of  a  special  fauna  on  the  assumption 
that  the  area  iii  question  during  the  deposition  of  tlie  Lower 
Ilallstatt  limestone  and  Zlambach  strata  had  been  almost  com- 
pletely shut      from  the  other  parts  of  the  Alpine  TriASsic  sea. 
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He  dtstingaished  this  particular  biographical  province  as  the 
Juvavic  Province.  According  to  Mojsisovics,  the  beginning  of 
the  era  represented  by  the  Karnic  division  of  the  Upper  Trias 
^vas  marked  by  the  re-opening  of  a  wider  communication 
between  the  Juvavic  Province"  and  the  much  more  extensive 
Mediterranean  Frcvina  on  the  south  and  west  of  it ;  this  view 
was  based  by  Mojsisovics  upon  his  identification  of  many 
species  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  Hallstatt  limestone,  which 
enjoyed  a  wider  distribution  in  the  Triassic  limestone  and 
dolomite  of  the  Eastern  Alps. 

Whereas  Mojsisovics  in  his  earlier  works  had  not  attributed 
much  importance  to  the  differences  of  facies  which  had  been 
pointed  out  by  Richthofen,  Gumbel,  and  others,  these  relations 
were  now  fully  appreciated  and  made  a  leading  feature  in  his 
sub-division  of  the  Trias.  The  Triassic  zones  were  now  defined 
quite  independently  of  their  lithographical  characters,  solely 
upon  palseontological  characteristics,  and  were  subdivided 
according  to  their  marine  faunas: — 

S.  Rhatic  Division!      ^«ff'"  ^^^^^^ 

^  \  Strata, 

'{d,)  Main  Dolomite. 
\c.)  Raibl  or  Cardita  strata* 
{b.)  Zone  of  Trachyceras Aonoides, 
(a.)  St.  Cassian  strata  and  the  middle 
portion  of  the  Hallstatt  marble 
^         (zone  of  Am.  subhullatus). 

Zone  of  Daonelia  {Halobia)  Lommeli 
and  Trachyceras  Archclaus  (Wengen 
strata,  Lower  Hallstatt  limestone, 
Potschen  limestone,  Partnach  marls 
in  part,  and  Wetterstcin  limestone), 
(a.)  Zone  of  Trachyceras  Reiizi  (Buchen- 
stein  strata  in  South  Tyrol ;  Zlani- 
bach  strata  in  Nortii  Tyrol). 

'(/'.)  Zone  of  Am.  Siudcri  and  Daonella 

Parthap.oisis. 
(c.)  Zone  of  Irachyceras  Balaionicum  and 
Heizia  irigoneiia, 

X.  Bunter  sandstone^  as  in  earlier  sub-divisions,  concludes  with 
the  Campil  series  of  micaceous  sandstones. 


4.  Karnic  Division  ^ 


3»  Noric  Division 


2.  Muschelkalk 
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The  sab-divisions  ot  1874  certainly  introduced  several 
changes  for  the  betier ;  it  cancelled  the  Lower  Cardita  strata 
and  Partnach  dolomite  as  independent  horizons  of  deposit. 
It  also  recognised  the  Raibl  strata  in  their  true  stratigraphical 
position  below  the  Main  Dolomite.  In  South  Tyrol,  Mojsisovics 
in  1874  assigned  Raibi  sria'.L  to  a  position  aJ>ai'e  the  Schlem 
dolon.iic  and  /wAuv  the  Main  Dolomite.  But  in  contrast  to 
(iiimbel  and  Lir.nirich,  Mojsisovics  expressed  himself  as  an 
adiicrent  of  Richthofen's  Coral  reef  theory,  and  rc^^arded  u  a.s 
the  chief  explar.aiion  of  the  facies  dui\  r<  nces.  The  '* Schlem 
Dolomite"  in  South  Tyrol,  he  said,  represented  tiie  \vhole 
Noric  and  a  part  of  the  Kaiiiic  division,  and  in  many  })laccs, 
for  example,  at  the  Mendel,  at  Latemar,  and  at  Marmolata, 
the  "  Mendola  Dolomite"  facies  replaced  the  Muschelkalk. 

Five  years  later,  in  1879,  Mojsisovics  published  his  mcninr- 
able  work  on  TAe  Dolomite  Rfcfs  of  South  Tyrol^  accompanicij 
by  six  coloured  geographical  map-sheets  (scale,  i  •  loc.oooK 
The  general  features  of  interest  mo'it  prominently  brought 
forward  by  Moj:>isovics  in  this  work  were  hi<;  sup{»ort  of  the 
Coral  reef  theory,  the  significance  ascribed  by  him  to  facies 
variations  within  nnrrow  £reogra[)hical  cofifines,  the  rorrol)ora- 
tion  which  appeared  to  be  given  by  numerous  geological  sections 
prepared  in  South  Tyrol  and  Venctia  to  the  sub-divisiun  of 
the  Trias  erected  by  the  author  in  1874,  and  the  more  definite 
boiindaries  ascertained  for  the  Juvavic  and  Mediterraoean 
provinces  of  East  Alpine  l^j^pcr  Trias. 

The  systematic  collection  of  fossils  in  all  parts  of  the 
EcT^tcrn  Alps,  whirh  Mojsi^^ovics  had  been  niainly  instrumental 
in  initiatiriL,',  resulted  ni  the  acrumulation  of  a  vast  store  of 
fossil  material  in  Vienna.  Again,  there  was  one  drawback, 
that  as  the  atmospheric  weathering  of  fossils  is  an  extremely 
slow  process,  the  first  rich  gathering  of  fossils  was  in  many 
cases  picked  up  on  the  spot  by  the  local  village  collectors,  who 
could  not  all  be  equally  capable  of  remembering,  amongst  the 
hundreds  that  were  collected,  the  precise  locality  for  each  indt< 
vidual  fossil  form.  And  when  the  geologists  from  Vienna  after- 
wards wished  to  be  informed,  tlicre  were  loopholes  of  error  that 
could  not  always  be  controlled.  At  the  same  time,  in  Vienna, 
numerous  monographs  of  Ali)inc  fossil  forms  were  being  pre- 
pared and  published,  and  displayed  such  wonderful  beauty  and 
diversity  in  Alpine  faunas  that  the  palaeontologists  of  all  lands 
looked  with  admiration  at  the  plates  in  the  Vienna  monographs. 
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The  work  that  has  been  done  by  Mojsisovtcs  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cephalopods,  both  in  the  Juvavic  Province  or 
Salzkammergut  (1873-93)  and  in  the  Mediterranean  Province 
(1882).  is  an  achievement  of  permanent  value  and  general 
scientific  interest  The  unusually  narrow  limits  assigned  by 
Mojsisovics  to  each  genus  and  specific  form  increases  the 
difiBculty  of  subsequent  identification  of  other  specimens,  and 
has  been  often  a  cause  of  complaint  Unlike  Thomas 
Davidson,  the  founder  of  the  systematic  knowledge  of  Brachio- 
pods,  who  left  it  to  posterity  to  break  up  his  broadly-defined, 
well-marked  genera  and  species  into  several,  if  it  were  found 
practicable  and  desirable  (cf.  p.  400),  Mojsisovics,  who  has 
been  the  chief  exponent  of  Triassic  Cephalopods,  has  founded 
a  system  distinguished  by  the  extreme  differentiation  of  its 
types.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  of  posterity 
on  the  system,  the  work  has  been  so  excellently  produced  that 
it  confers  an  imperishable  boon  both  on  Alpine  geology  and 
zoological  knowledge. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  keen  paLxontological  sense 
of  Mojsisovics  and  his  subtlety  in  the  differrniiation  of  fossil 
forms  so  biassed  his  mind  that,  dunn:;  liia  surveys  in  the  lield, 
he  undervalued  the  possibility  thai  ulher  causes  thaii  facies 
developments  might  have  [)roduced  the  local  peculiarities  in 
the  appearances  of  the  Triassic  succession.  The  tectonic 
disturbaiucs  caused  by  the  repeated  crust-movements  in 
Alpine  areas  did  not  receive  at  the  hands  of  Mojsisovics  a 
treatment  commensurate  with  their  great  significance.  And 
from  the  year  1S66,  w  hen  the  memoir  on  the  geology  of  the 
Hallstatt  area  was  pubh^hed  under  the  combined  authorship 
of  Suess  and  Mojsisovics,  the  stratigraphical  results  obtained 
by  Mojsisovics  were  frequently  called  'n  question  by  other 
geologists. 

Stur,  in  1866,  objected  to  the  position  assigned  by  Mojsi- 
sovics to  the  salt  deposits  and  Hallstatt  limestone,  'ihe 
hydraulic  limestones  and  marls  (afterwards  the  **  Zlambach 
strata  "  of  Mojsisovics)  near  Aussee  covers  the  salt  deposits  of 
that  area  :  in  tlieso  limestones  Stur  had  found  corals,  and 
close  bf-side  them  Ammonite  species  identical  with  those  in 
the  Hallstatt  limestone.  Again,  in  certain  shales  below  the 
salt  dejjosits  of  Aussee,  Stur  had  found  llalobia  Lommeli,  a 
typical  species  of  the  "  Jjurhenstein  or  npf)er  horizon  of  the 
Alpine  Muschdkalk  in  Soutii  Tyrol,  and  of  the  Gossling  series 
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ill  the  Lunz  facies.  Stur,  who  had  identified  the  Halobia 
Lommeli  horizons  in  the  lower  Austrian  Alps  conformably 
bdoiv  the  Lunz  series,  concluded  that  the  Zlambach  strata  and 
the  salt  deposits  were  in  the  main  the  equivalents  of  the  Lunz 
series  {antt\  p.  483).  But  in  this  case,  as  part  of  the  Lunz 
sei'ius  had  been  pro\cd  palceontologically  to  lie  the  equi\'alcnt 
of  the  more  prevalent  *' Raibl  "  facies,  Stur  concluded  that 
pari  of  the  Ilallstatt  limestone  must  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
"Main  Dolomite  "  facies  of  Upper  Keuper  in  North  Tyrol  and 
Lavaria.  ^I  his  was  a  much  higher  stratigrapl lical  position  than 
Mojsisovics  assigned  to  the  Hallstatt  limestone  in  his  publica- 
tions of  1S66  and  i  'S6g  (sec  Table  on  p.  485). 

In  1 87 1,  in  a  work  entitled  The  Geo/oi:^y  of  Styria^  Stur  gave 
an  exposition  of  the  Triassic  succession  in  that  area  which  had 
the  advantage  of  being  founded  wholly  upon  his  own  personal 
field  observations,  and  which  likewise  carried  out  the  com- 
parative aspect  of  Alpine  and  extra- Alpine  deposits  so  strongly 
recommended  by  Giimbel.  The  Upper  Trias  or  "  Keuper  " 
divisions  w^ere  thus  determined  by  Stur  for  the  Styrian  district, 
and  compared  with  other  Alpine  facies : — 

In  other  East  Al- 


Extra*Alfinb.  In  Styria. 

OpponiU  Dolomite. 


Upper  Keuper.    Opponitz  Limestone. 


T  "LeUcnkohlen"  Group 

Lower  Keuper.        ^  Deposits. 


PINK  ARBAS. 

Main  Dolomite  and 
Upper  Hallstatt 
limestone. 

( Torer  or  "  Upper 
Raibl"  horizons. 

liciligkreuz  strata  near 
St.  Ousian. 

Red  Schlcrn  strata  at 
the  Seis  Alpe. 

Lower  Hallstatt  lime- 
stone near  Ausee. 

Lunz  and  Reingrabea 
strata;  Parlnach.Car- 
dita,  and  B!eil>erg 
strata ;  the  middle 
*«  Raibl "  horizons 
with  Myophoria  Kt" 

fersteini^  and  the  St. 
Cassian  strata. 


I 


(  Widely-distributed  oc* 
f     currence  of  Weneen 
shales  with  HtUwa 


Lomnulu 
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The  chief  error  in  Stur's  sub  Uiviiion  of  'i  iias  was  his  rLinoval 
of  the  salt  deposits  from  their  association  with  Luwei:  1  fias  to 
a  place  in  the  luucli  higher  Keuper  series. 

Giimbel,  in  187-^,  wrote  a  paper  Das  Mendel  und  Schlem 
Gebieiy  which  wa.-^  published  in  the  reports  of  the  l)a\atian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Giimbel  proved  that  the  Mendola 
dolomite  in  its  development  at  the  Mendel  corresponds, 
as  Richthofen  had  stated,  to  the  Muschelkalk  dolomite 
with  Gyroporeila  pauciforaia  in  the  typical  section  of  the 
Pufls  ravine,  but  that  the  hicrher  horizons  of  the  Mendola 
dolomite  at  the  Mendel  corre^^pond  with  Schlem  dolomite. 
Gumbel  contended,  therefore,  that  the  name  of  "Mendola 
dolomite"  was  unnecessary.  The  Buchenstein  strata  are 
absent  at  the  Mendel,  but  at  the  Schlern  and  Seis  Alpc  area 
they  are  present  and  are  sucrced«,'d  by  sliales  (pietra  verde) 
containing //tf/c/^/t/  a?vl  PosiJonoinya  JVt'/ii^c'/ts/s  ;  above  these 
shales,  Giimbel  dihiiii^uished  in  ascending  order  the  St. 
Cassian  strata,  the  Sciilern  dolomite,  the  red  Raibl  marls  and 
thin-bedded  series  of  th»'  S(  lilern  plateau.  Gumbel  errone- 
ously compared  the  "  iiuciienstein "  horizons  in  South  Tyrol 
with  the  "  Partnach  "  hori/.ons  in  North  Tyrol,  and  consigned 
both  to  the  period  of  Upper  Musclielkalk.  In  (lumbel's  work 
the  T  ettenkohlen  or  Lower  Keuper  group  was  said  to  be 
rcjir^sLnted  m  South  Tyrol  by  the  St.  Cassian  series,  or  its 
dolomitic  facics. 

(jumbel  strongly' insisted  that  the  Sciilern  dolomite  was  a 
stratified  man  tie  deposit,  originally  calcareous,  and  rich  in 
Gyroporeila  :  that  it  had  extended  over  a  considerable  part  of 
South  Tyrol,  and  was  not  a  coral-reef  structure.  Gumbel 
identified  the  Kaibl  strata  of  South  Tyrol  with  the  Upper 
Cardita  strata  in  South  Tyrol,  and  agreed  with  Sandberger 
that  they  were  the  Alpine  fades  of  the  lower  horizons  in  the 
extra-Alpine  "gypsum  Keuper."  He  still,  however,  adhered 
to  the  independent  existence  of  Lower  Cardita  strata  in  North 
Tyrol  as  a  fossiltferous  zone  below  Wetterstein  Limestone  in 
that  area. 

In  1874,  Von  Richthofen  published  in  the  ZcUschri/t  of  the 
German  Geological  Society  a  reply  to  G umbel's  various  points 
of  attack  on  his  work  in  South  Tyrol.  Richthofen  admitted 
that  he  had  overlooked  the  identity  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mendola  dolomite  with  Schlern  dolomite^  but  nevertheless 
held  thati  as  the  two  horizons  of  dolomite  were  palsontologi- 
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cally  distinct,  both  names  should  be  retained.  He  also 
answered  all  objections  that  had  been  made  by  Giimbel  to  his 
application  of  Darwin's  Coral-reef  Theory  in  ex{)lanation  of 
the  calcareo-dolomitic  masses  of  rock,  and  re-slated  the  theory 
on  even  firmer  and  broader  grounds.  In  the  same  journal, 
during  1874  and  1875,  two  articles  appeared  by  H.  Loretz, 
aftbrding  a  careful  review  of  all  the  opposing  consideraiions 
advanced  by  Gumbel,  and  confirming  them  upon  the  basis  of 
his  own  observations  in  the  border  districts  of  South  Tyrol 
and  Venetia. 

I  he  publication  of  the  combined  researches  of  the  Austrian 
Survey  in  the  latter  region  {}*lo]s\so\\(:?>'  Die  Doiomif-Rifft\  etc.) 
in  1879,  brought  forward  many  new  data,  and  presented  an 
apparently  complete  corroboration  of  Richthofen's  view  that 
the  calcareo-dolomitic  masses  re|)resented  coral  reefs,  con- 
structed locally  in  the  Upper  Triassic  seas  of  South  Tyrol. 
So  convincing  an  impression  did  this  work  create  that  the 
Reef  Theory  was  accepted  and  explained  in  the  geological 
text  l)Ooks.  The  matter  rested  there  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
when  it  was  again  brought  under  d**tailed  examination  by  Miss 
M.  Ogilvie,  whose  first  paper  011  tlie  stratigraphy  of  various 
areas  m  S  aith  Tyrol  appeared  in  tiie  Journal  of  ihe  Geological 
Society  oj  London^  and  was  supplemented  by  a  full  critical  dis- 
cussion of  the  coral-reef  theor),  adverse  to  its  application  to 
the  dolomites  {Geoiog.  Magazine^  1894). 

The  Esino  limestone  of  the  Lombardy  Alps  was  made  a 
special  subject  of  research  by  Benecke,  and  the  contributions 
by  this  geologist  have  successfully  demonstrated  the  age  and 
stratigraphical  relations  of  this  southern  facies  of  the  Alpine 
limestone  {Geo^n.-Paidonf.  Beitrdge^  1876,  and  Jahrb.  fur 
Miriera/ogie,  1884-S5).  Eenccke  showed  that  the  fauna  of  the 
Esino  limestone,  described  l>y  Stoppani,  everywhere  lay  below 
the  fossiliferous  Raibl  horizons.  Mojsisovics  in  1880  con- 
firmed lienecke's  results,  and  stated  that  the  Esino  limestone 
in  the  Val  di  Lenna  directly  succeeds  the  upper  Muschelkalk; 
near  the  Lake  of  Como  it  succeeds  the  Perledo  fish-shales, 
and  is  surmounted  by  Raibl  strata.  According  to  Mojsisovics, 
the  Cephalopod  fauna  of  the  Esino  limestone  indicates  the 
contemporaneity  of  the  limestone  with  the  more  divcr.^ified 
Wengen-Cassian  facies  in  South  Tyrol.  This  short  but  im- 
portant memoir  l>y  Mojsisovics  lias  been  followed  by  a  large 
number  of  special  contributions  in  more  recent  years. 
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In  addition  to  the  writings  of  T.  N.  Dale  (1876), 
G.  Cuiioni  (1877),  and  Lepsius  (1878),  on  portions  of  the 
IvOmbardy  Alps  and  Etsch  Valley,  Benecke  has  done  much 
valuable  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Garda,  the  AdaniL-llo 
Massive  and  Judicarian  Alps,  and  liittncr  has  contributed 
excellent  stratigrapliical  accounts  of  the  complicated  Judicarian 
district  (1^79-^3),  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Recoaro  (1883). 
Amongst  the  most  important  pilceontological  contributions 
are  ranked  the  monographs  by  Kittl,  J.  Bohm,  and  Koken  on 
the  Triassic  Gastropods  of  South  Tyrol,  by  Bittner  on  the 
Brachiopods  and  Lamellibranchs,  and  the  monograph  by 
Salomon  on  the  stratigraphical  relations  and  the  fauna  of  tUe 
Marmolata  Mountain  {Palceoniographicay  1895). 

In  the  Northern  Alps  there  has  continued  the  greatest  in- 
security about  the  true  position  of  the  Hallstatt  limestone  and 
the  parallelism  of  Partnach  strata  and  the  various  horizons  of 
Cardita  strata.  A  geological  investigation  of  the  Karwendel 
mountains  was  commissioned  by  the  German  and  Austrian 
Alpine  Club,  and  was  excellently  carried  out  undf.r  the 
direction  of  Rothpletz  by  several  members  of  the  Munich 
School  of  Geology.  The  results,  published  in  1888,  showed 
that  typical  "Cardita"  strata  lie  below  the  Main  Dolo- 
mite of  North  Tyrol,  and  their  fauna  undoubtedly  differs 
from  the  Partnach  strata  which  underlie  the  Wetterstein 
limestone  and  contain  Koninekina  Ltonhardi^  typical  St 
Cassian  fossils. 

Almost  simtiltaneously  with  the  publication  of  these  results, 
Wdhrmann  showed  that  the  plant-bearing  sandstones  near 
Partenkirchen,  which  had  been  relegated  by  Giimbel  to 
Partnach  strata,  were  layers  interbedded  with  the  upper 
Cardita  or  Raibl  deposits.  Skuphos  traced  the  development 
of  the  Partnach  strata  through  a  considerable  region,  and 
showed  that  they  continually  form  the  basis  of  the  Wetterstein 
limestone,  and  exhibit  sometimes  a  marly,  sometimes  a  cal- 
careous lithological  character.  As  Fraas  had  said  in  1893, 
in  his  admirable  description  of  the  geology  of  Wendelstein 
Mountain,  the  fossils  of  the  Partnach  strata  have  the  closest 
resemblance  to  the  fauna  of  St.  Cassian  or  to  that  of  the 
Reiflinger  strata  in  North  Tyrol,  and  are  best  regarded  as 
Upper  Muschelkalk. 

Skuphos  contended  that  the  Lower  Cardita  strata  of  Pichler 
were  palseontologically  identical  with   Raibl  strata;  and 
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Wohrmnnn  had  previously  shown  that  in  all  the  places  where 
former  writers  believed  Lower  Cardita  beds  to  be  present,  they 
were  Uj^pcr  Cardita  beds  which  had  been  faulted  to  a  position 
below  the  Wetterslcin  limestone  as  a  result  of  crust-move- 
ments. 

VVohrmann  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  a  thornu^h 
and  comprehenbi\  e  systematic  research  of  all  the  '*Cardiia* 
and  "Raibl"  deposits  in  the  Northern  Alps  and  worked  out 
their  stratigraphical  relations,  both  by  means  of  geological 
sections  and  of  comparative  paloeontological  studies.  He 
concluded  by  siib-dividinET  '*  Raibl "  deposits  in  three  djs 
tinct  palaiontoloL;ioal  grou}>s,  the  lower  and  [iiiddle  containing 
many  species  identical  with  the  Wengen-Cassian  forms,  while 
the  upper  agrers  with  the  Torer  or  upper  horizons  of  the 
fossiliferous  series  near  Raibl.  Wdhrmann  included  the 
rauchwacke  and  gypsum  beds  in  Vorarlber^,  the  Opponitz 
limestoHL  in  Austria,  the  Torer  strata  and  Megalodon  dolomite 
in  the  Southern  Alps  with  the  Upper  Raibl  horizons ;  the 
Lunz  nnd  Reingraben  strata,  red  Schlern  plateau  strata,  and 
the  shaly  limestone  contnining  Afyophoria  Ke/ersteini  with 
the  Middle  Raih! :  the  shales  with  Trachyceras  Aoh  and 
Ualohia  rugosn  with  the  Lower  Raibl  division, 

VVohrmann  has  thus  combined  the  whole  paUeontological 
sequence  of  Wengen-Cassian  and  Raibl  deposits  under  the 
one  name  of  **  Raibl  deposits,"  and  nscd  the  name  in  tlie 
wide  sense  in  which  it  was  originally  applied  at  Raibl  bjr 
Fotterle,  Suess,  and  Stur  (anle^  p.  472).  But  as  the  St.  Cassian 
fossils  were  discovered  and  described  before  those  of  the 
Raibl  strata^  the  adoption  of  the  latter  name  generally  for 
the  grotip  in  the  Alps  seems  scarcely  legitimate.  The  Alpine 
Raibl  deposits  are  regarded  by  Wohroiann  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  extra-Alpine  Lettcnkohle  group,  while  he  holds  the 
Wetterstein  limestone  and  its  equivalents  to  be  the  equivalents 
of  the  uppermost  horizons  of  German  Muschclkalk. 

With  the  exception  of  Stur*  the  older  Alpine  geologists 
had  placed  the  Hallstatt  limestone  of  SaUkammeiigut  as  an 
equivalent  of  the  Wetterstein  limestone  in  Bavaria  and  North 
Tyrol  in  the  lowest  division  of  the  Upper  Trias.  The  second 
edition  of  Hauer's  Ceology  of  Austria-Hungary  still  gave  this 
interpretation  of  the  Hallstatt  limestone,  and  separated  the 
Kdsscn  beds,  Dachstein  limestone^  and  Main  Dolomite  from 
the  Triassic  systen^  regarding  them  as  an  independent 
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Khcpftc  formation.  Mojsisovics,  who  had  in  1869  placed  the 
Hallstatt  limestone  partly  in  his  Noric  and  partly  in  his  Karnic 
division  of  the  Trias,  shortly  after  discovered  Flychites 
Studeri  and  other  Cephalopod  species  characteristic  of  Alpine 
Muschelkalk  in  red  marble  and  limestone  on  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Hallstatt.  Further  discoveries  near  Hallein  and 
Serajewo  established  a  considerable  extension  of  this  facias 
of  Upper  Muschelkalk.  To  the  same  horizon  Mojsisovics 
referred  the  Muschelkalk  strata  of  Sintwang  near  Reutte,  the 
Triassic  Cephalopods  of  the  black  limestone  in  the  Himalayas, 
and  a  number  of  Ammonites  from  Spitzbei^en  and  Eastern 
Siberia,  which  have  been  described  in  monographs.  The 
Hallstatt  fauna  was  also  found  in  Transylvania  in  1875  and 
afterwards  in  California  and  Other  localities,  hence  it  became 
abundantly  clear  that  the  name  of  "Juvavic  Province"  was  no 
longer  suitable  for  the  Hallstatt  area,  since  the  characteristic 
fauna,  instead  of  having  been  confined  to  a  small  area  in  the 
Austrian  Alps,  had  apparently  been  widely  distributed  in  the 
vast  ocean  of  the  Upper  Triassic  epoch.  Correlatively,  the 
''Mediterranean  Province"  lost  its  value,  and  Mojsisovics  in 
1892  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  these  supposed  biological 
provinces  of  the  Alpine  Trias. 

Bittner  had  made  considerable  collections  of  fossils  in  the 
limestones  of  the  Hagen  mountains,  the  Hohe  G611,  and  at 
*  Hernstein  in  Lower  Austria.  After  examination  of  these 
fossils  in  1882  and  1884,  he  recognised  the  fossiliferous 
limestones  in  which  they  occur  as  interbedded  in  the 
Dachstein  and  Main  Dolomite  series.  From  the  fossil 
resemblances  Bittner  supported  the  opinion  of  Stur  that  the 
Hallstatt  limestone  was  an  equivalent  of  the  Dachstein 
limestone  and  Main  Dolomite.  Mojsisovics  verified  Bittner's 
observations  and  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  so-called 
Zlambach  strata  were  only  argillaceous,  lenticular  intercalations 
in  the  "Noric"  Hallstatt  limestone.  But  as  the  supposed 
position  of  the  Zlambach  strata  at  the  base  of  the  Hallstatt 
limestone  had  been  the  security  previously  given  for  the 
inclusion  of  part  of  the  Hallstatt  limestone  in  the  Noric 
division,  the  position  of  that  portion  of  the  limestone  was 
now  rendered  doubtful.  Mojsisovics  thereupon  transferred 
the  "N  ric  limestones"  of  his  earlier  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  Upper  Trias  (cf.  p.  487)  to  a  position  abomi^Si'^ 
Karnic  division.    The  name  of  "  Juvavic,"  which  had  proved 
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inapplicable  as  the  designation  ol  a  biological  province,  was 
used  by  Mojsisovics  for  the  new  pala^ontological  zone  of 
Alpine  Trias  which  he  now  interposed  above  the  Karoic 
division 

Arcordinp;  to  this  new  interpretation  offered  by  Mojsisovics, 
the  "  Karnic"  division  of  llallstatt  limestone  with  Am. 
Aonoides,  etc.,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Dachstein  limestone 
and  Main  Dolomite  above  the  Raibl  strata  in  many  parts  of 
the  Alps;  the  "  Juvavic"  limestones  follow,  and  their  upper 
limit  is  determined  by  the  Rha^tic  horizon.  Mojsisovics  also 
removed  the  salt  deposits,  the  Reichenhall  strata,  the  Pots- 
chen  limestone,  and  the  Partnach  dolomite  from  the  Noric 
division,  so  that  there  remained  in  this  division  only  the 
nodular  limestones,  with  Hahbia  Lommcii  and  a  very  scanty 
fauna. 

Bittner  protested  against  the  erection  of  a  "Juvavic" 
division,  contributing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  to 
the  publications  of  the  Austrian  Survey  or  issuing  them 
independently.  The  attitude  assumed  by  Bittner  was  that 
the  name  of  "  Noric  Division"  was  in  the  first  instance  intro- 
duced for  the  Hallstatt  limestone  strata  with  Am.  Mettemichi^ 
and  ought  to  be  retained  for  these  limestones,  although  in  the 
light  of  the  more  recent  researches  it  would  have  to  be  placed 
above  the  Karnic  division  in  the  stratigraphical  succession. 
The  controversy  became  more  and  more  personal,  and  was  all 
the  more  unfortunate  for  the  literature,  as  the  adherents  of 
Mojsisovics  and  of  Bittner  used  the  term  Noric  Division 
to  signify  quite  different  horizons  of  Upper  Trias.  Bittner 
then  proposed  to  apply  the  name  of  "Ladinian"  to  the  divi« 
sion  below  the  Karnic  and  to  comprehend  in  it  the  nodular 
limestones,  the  Wengen-Cassian  series,  the  Schlern  dolomite, 
Esino  limestone,  and  Wetterstein  limestone.  Thus  Bittner's 
suggestion  was  to  recognise  in  ascending  order  Ladinian, 
Karnic,  and  Noric  Divisions  of  Upper  Trias.  But  Mojsisovics 
quite  recently,  in  1898,  agreed  at  the  instance  of  Suess,  Diener, 
and  Hoernes,  to  discard  entirely  the  term  "Noric''  and  let 
the  division  fall,  recognising  only  a  Lower  or  Karnic  Divi- 
sion and  an  Upper  or  Juvavic  Division  of  the  East  Alpine 
Upper  Trias. 

By  the  discovery  of  rich  fossil  localities  in  the  Triassic 
rocks  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Salt  Range,  the  pelagic  Triassic 
deposits  of  Eurasian  areas  began  to  be  classified  from  a  wider 
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standpoint.  1  he  paln^ontological  sequence  established  in  the 
Alps  was  applied  to  the  Himalayan  development  of  Trias  with 
a  few  slight  modifications.  Waagen,  Diener,  and  Mojsisovics, 
who  investigated  the  Eastern  faunas,  divided  the  whole  of  the 
Triassic  system  into  four  series  (Skytian,  Dinarian,  Tyrolean, 
and  Bajuvarian),  further  sub-divided  into  eight  groups,  fifteen 
sub-groups,  and  twenty-two  zones. 

At  the  present  time,  the  general  succession  of  the  Alpine 
Trias  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  definite,  but  there  is  still  some 
variance  of  opinion  regarding  the  parallelism  of  the  Alpine  and 
extra-Alpine  divisions.  For  example,  there  is  no  certainty  yet 
where  the  Alpine  Muschelkalk  may  be  said  to  end  and  the 

Lettenkohlen"  group  to  begin;  whether  the  Wetterstein, 
Esino,  and  Marmolata  limestones  and  the  St  Cassian  strata 
may  be  referred  to  the  uppermost  horizons  of  Muschelkalk  or 
regarded  as  members  of  the  "Lettenkohlen"  group  in  the 
Alps;  again,  whether  the  Lunzand  Raibl  strata  in  the  Alps  cor- 
respond to  the  "  Lettenkohlen  '*  group  or  the  lower  Gypsuni- 
Keuper  in  the  extra-Alpine  development  of  Trias. 

G.  T/ie  Jurassic  System. — In  the  very  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  fundamental  features  of  the  Jurassic  succes- 
sion had  been  so  securely  established  by  William  Smith  that 
subsequent  observers  had  little  to  amend.  The  Jurassic 
deposits  have  attained  a  remarkably  typical  and  perfect  de- 
velopment in  England.  No  serious  obstacles  of  any  kind  are 
interposed  in  the  path  of  the  observer;  no  great  tectonic  dis^ 
turbances,  foldings,  fractures,  or  high  inclinations  of  the  strata; 
no  sudden  changes  of  facies,  and  no  gaps  in  the  sedimentary 
series.  The  straightforward  aspect  of  the  stratigraphical  rela- 
tions, together  with  the  characteristic  lithological  development 
of  each  individual  member  of  the  series,  and  the  extraordinary 
wealth  of  fossil  remains,  has  rendered  England  the  classic 
ground  of  the  Jurassic  system. 

William  Smith  at  first  treated  the  successive  strata  as  equal 
in  rank,  and  although  he  afterwards  (1S15  and  181 7)  united 
them  into  groups,  these  were  not  well  defined  and  underwent 
modifications  before  they  were  received  into  the  literature. 
Conybeare  and  W.  Phillips  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Oolitic  series  all  the  strata  between  the  ferruginous  sand 
(lowest  Cretaceous)  and  the  red  marl  (Triassic).  The  same 
geologists  classified  the  Lias  as  an  independent  basal  forma- 
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tion  in  the  Oolitic  series;  and  sub-divided  the  Oolitic  formation 
above  the  Lias  into  three  grotips — the  Lower  OolUes^  be- 
ginning with  the  marly  sandstone  and  concluding  with  the 
Corn  brash;  the  Middle  Oolites^  embracing  the  rocks  from 
the  Kellaways  sandstone  to  the  Coralrag;  the  Upper  Oolites, 
embracing  the  rocks  from  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  to  the  Purbeck 
marls  and  limestones. 

A  local  monograph  on  the  geology  of  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
published  in  1822  by  Young  and  Bird,  contributed  many 
valuable  observations  and  good  illustrations  of  the  charac- 
teristic  fossils  in  this  area.  But  a  much  more  important  work 
on  the  geology  of  Yorkshire  was  published  by  John  Phillips  in 
1829.  This  excellent  observer,  who  had  been  trained  by  his 
uncle,  W.  Smith,  demonstrated  the  presence  in  Yorkshire  of 
many  of  the  strata  known  in  the  south-west  of  England.  By 
means  of  geological  sections,  he  established  their  exact  succes- 
sion, enumerated  the  fossils  characteristic  of  each  group,  and 
gave  drawings  of  the  leading  types.  Various  memoirs  by  De  la 
Beche,  Buckland,  and  Sedgwick  appeared  between  1S22  and 
1835,  and  supplied  accurate  information  regarding  the  Oolitic 
and  Liassic  deposits  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  honsdale 
in  1829  investigated  the  vicinity  of  I3ath.  In  1836,  an  ad- 
mirable monograph  was  published  by  Fitton  on  the  Upper 
Oolites  and  the  layers  immediately  succeeding  them  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  the  south  coast  of  England.  Fitton 
separated  the  Purbeck  beds  from  the  Upper  Oolites  and  com- 
bined them  with  the  Weald  Clay  and  Hastings  sandstone  as 
an  independent  Wtalden  Fartnaiion  between  the  Oolitic  and 
the  Cretaceous  deposits. 

De  la  Beche  had  pointed  out  in  1822  that  the  Oolitic  and 
Liassic  formations  of  the  south  coast  of  England  reappeared 
again  in  Normandy,  and  Roger  and  Fitton  subsequently 
demonstrated  that  the  whole  succession  was  present  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boulogne  surMer,  with  a  lithological  de- 
velopment almost  identical  with  the  English.  In  1825  and 
1S29  De  Caumont  wrote  valuable  memoirs  on  the  Normandy 
Oolites.  He  described  and  showed  in  geological  sections  the 
Normandy  succession  of  the  Kimmeridge  group,  the  Coralrag, 
Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  Oxford  Clay,  Cornbrash,  Forest 
Marble,  Great  Oolite,  Fullers'  Earth  (Argile  de  Port  en 
Bessin),  Lower  Oolite»  and  I^ias.  He  also  drew  attention  to 
the  occurrence  of  a  complex  of  strata  then  unknown  (cal- 
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caire  de  Valognes)  between  the  Lower  Lias  and  the  Trias, 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  in  part  an  equivalent  of  the 
Ithsetic  series. 

While  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  determine  the  parallelism 
between  the  succession  of  Oolite  deposits  in  the  North  of 
France  and  the  succession  in  England,  it  was  a  much  more 
difficult  matter  to  compare  the  German  and  Swiss  deposits 
of  the  same  age' with  the  English  types.  In  1795,  when 
Humboldt  travelled  through  Bavaria  and  Switzerland  on  his 
way  to  Upper  Italy,  he  described  a  thick  series  of  limestones 
**  between  the  old  Gypsum  (of  the  Zechstein  formation)  and  the 
newer  sandstone  (Bunter  sandstone),"  both  in  the  Franconian 
Alps  and  the  Swiss  Jura  Chain,  and  he  applied  the  name  oi  jura 
Limestone"  to  tliis  massive  development.  Ami  Loue  in  1S29 
defined  the  stratigraphical  position  of  the  Ju^-a  Limestone" 
more  accurately  ;  he  linnted  the  tcnn  to  the  limestone  above 
the  Lias  and  below  the  Wealden  formation.  In  the  same  year 
Brongniart  had  selected  tfie  term  Terrain  Jnrassique  for  the 
sedimentary  deposits  comprised  within  almost  the  same  limits. 
Rengger,  also  in  the  same  year,  contributed  a  memoir  on 
the  "Aargau  Jura,"  under  which  name  he  comprised  all  the 
rocks  between  the  Bunter  Sandstone  and  the  Molasse 
— practically  all  the  Mesozoic  rocks  and  the  older  Tertiary. 
Rengger's  section  through  the  Aargau  Jura  shows  that  he 
never  understood  the  repetition  of  strata  caused  by  tectonic 
disturbances,  and  he  assigned  each  recurrence  of  the  typical 
limestones  to  a  younger  geological  epoch. 

Similar  views  were  shared  by  Merian  when  he  fust  wrote 
on  the  Swiss  Jura  mountains;  but  as  his  investigations 
continued,  he  explained  the  repetitions  of  certain  strata  as  a 
result  of  the  curvature  of  the  crust.  An  important  work  by 
E.  Thirria  on  the  Jura  of  the  Haute  Saone  showed  that  in 
the  French  Jura  Chain  the  Lias  was  succeeded  by  a  richly 
diversified  complex  of  strata,  winch  Thirria,  in  accordance  with 
Brongniart's  suggestion,  called  "Terrain  Jurassique"  and 
arranged  in  a  number  of  sub-divisions.  These  were  compared 
with  the  English  sub-divisions  on  the  basis  of  the  identification 
of  the  fossils  by  Voltz.  The  literature,  however,  was  not  yet 
sufficient  for  an  exact  comparison  of  the  fossils,  and  although  the 
attempt  was  well  planned,  there  were  several  palncontological 
blunders.  The  four  chief  divisions  of  Thirria  were  as 
follows : — 
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About  40  feet  of  ferruginous  clays  for  which 

Thirria  could  not  find  an  English  equivalent. 
( I'hese  were  Tertiary  deposits,  erroneously 
includccl  by  Thirria  with  the  Jurassic 
fonnaiion.) 

Over  200  feet  of  rock  corresponding  with  the 
Kimmeridge  Clay  and  Portland  Stone,  but 
exhibiting  in  the  upper  horizons  a  lithdoglcal 
and  palseontological  development  diflcreat 
from  the  English. 

About  350  feet  of  rock  corresponding  with  the 
Kellaways  Rock,  Oxford  Clay,  and  CoraUag  in 
England. 

About  270  feet  of  rock  inrliuling  five  \v(_I]- 
marked  horizons  pal;Li>ntologically  comparai^^e 
with  the  Inferior  (Oolite,  Fullers'  Karti),  (ir-ai 
Oolite,  Forest  Marble,  and  Cornbrash  of  the 
English  series. 

The  memoir  by  Thirria  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  older 
publications  on  Jurassic  deposits,  although  it  gave  no 
information   regarding   the   tectonic  structure  of  the  area 

examined.  It  was  soon  over-shadowed  by  the  greatness  of 
Thurmann's  tectonic  and  orographical  studies  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Swiss  Jura  iiioiiiUains.  1  lie  urij^iuai  id^a^ 
formulated  by  the  geologist  of  Porrentruy  regarding  the 
processes  of  mountain  making  have  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  302).     In    two    memoirs,   published  and  1836, 

Thurmann  gave  an  admirable  exposition  of  tlie  stratigraphy 
of  the  Bernese  Jura.  Xoll/.  in  Strasburg  rendered  willing 
assistance  in  identifying  the  fossils  and  determining  the 
parallelism  of  the  rocks  with  foreign  equivalents. 

Thurmann  distinguished  the  following  sub-divisions  in  the 
Terrain  Jurassique ; — 

C.  Upper  Jurassic  or  Portland  Group. 

15.  Tortland  Limestone  with  Exogyra  virgula^  etc 
14.  Kimmeridge  Marl  of  T.e  Bann^  very  fossilifcrous 

{Exi^ra  virgu/a^  Pierouras  Ouani^  Mytihtt 

Jurensis^  etc). 


Sub-div.  4. 


Sub-div.  3. 


Sub-div.  2. 


Sub-div.  I. 
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B.  Middle  Jurassic* 

ip)  Corallian  group. 

13,  Astarte  Limestone. 

12.  Nerinea  Limestone. 

II.  Coral  Oolite. 

ID.  Coral  Limestone, 
(a)  Oxford  group, 

9.  Terrain  k  chailles. 

8.  Oxford  Clay  and  Kellaways  Rock. 

A.  Lower  Jurassic  or  Ooliie  Group, 

7.  Dalle  nacr^e  (  =  Com  brash?). 

6.  Calcaire  roux  sableux  (  =  Forest  Marble?) 

with  Osirea  Knorri. 
5.  Great  Oolite  {Fiagiosioma  elongata^  etc.). 
4.  Marls  with  Osirea  acuminata  (= Fullers' 

Earth  ?). 
3.  Compact  Oolite. 
2.  Ferruginous  Oolite. 
I.  Gr^s  superliasique  (marly  Sandstone). 

Terrain  Liasique. — ^The  works  of  Merian,  Thirria,  and 
Thunnann  were  supplemented  by  Count  von  Mandelslohe's 
memoir  entitled  Sur  la  Consiiiulion  gjtohgique  dc  VAlbe  du 
Wurlemberg  (1836),  *  Mandelslohe  contributed  several  good 
geological  sections,  and  drew  a  careful  comparison  between 
the  palseontological  sequence  of  the  deposits  in  the  Swabian 
Jura  and  that  exhibited  in  the  Jurassic  deposits  of  England, 
Switzerland,  and  France. 

Dufrenoy  and  Elie  de  Beaumont  commenced  their  in* 
vestfgations  on  the  French  Jurassic  deposits  in  1825,  The 
more  important  results  were  communicated  in  several 
memoirs^  which  were  then  published  collectively  in  four 
volumes  in  the  year  1838.  Ten  years  later  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  "Terrain  du  calcaire  Jurassique"  was  given 
by  the  same  two  authors  in  elucidation  of  the  geological  map 
of  France.  This  was  for  several  decades  the  standard 
work  on  the  Jurassic  deposits  of  France.  Dufrenoy  and 
De  Beaumont  defined  and  sub-divided  the  "Terrain 
Jurassique"  of  France  precisely  after  the  model  of  the  English 
authors.  They  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  parallelism  of 
all  the  main  sub-divisions  in  the  French  and  English 
developments  of  the  series,  and  introduced  into  French 
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geology  the  English  nomenclature:  Calcaire  Portlandien, 
Argiles  Kimmeridgiennes  and  Oxfordtennes,  Coralrag,  Corn* 
brash,  Grand  Oolite,  etc.  At  the  same  time  they  varied  tiie 
English  nomenclature  on  certain  points  where  the  French 
development  differed  in  any  marked  degree  from  the  English. 

The  General  Survey  of  the  Orographic  and  Geognosiic  Re/a- 
iwns  of  North-  Western  Germany^  a  work  published  in  1S30 
by  Friedrich  Hoffmann,  described  the  Jurassic  succession 
in  that  district  in  greater  detail  than  a  previous  contribution 
by  Hausmann  (1824)    Roemer,  Koch,  and  Dunker  made 
the  German  Jurassic  fossils  the  subject  of  palaeontological 
monographs,  and  their  results,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
geological  map  and  sections  of  Ho£fmann,  showed  that  the 
equivalents  of  the  English  Jurassic  formations  were  well 
represented  in  North-Western  Germany.   Thus  it  seemed  as  if 
the  English  development  of  the  Oolitic  and  Liassic  formations 
could  be  regarded  also  as  a  standard  for  the  leading  features 
of  the  Terrain  Jurassique  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  North 
Germany. 

While  it  was  Thurmann  who  provided  the  due  to  the 
stratigraphy  and  tectonic  structure  of  the  Bernese  Jura 
mountains,  to  Gressly  belongs  the  credit  of  having  for  the 
first  time  elucidated  the  lithological  and  palaeontological 
variations  displayed  in  adjacent  localities  by  deposits  of  the 
same  geological  age.  Gressly  was  the  founder  of  the  teach* 
ing  regarding  rock  facies,  which  afterwards  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  unravelling  of  Alpine  stratigraphy. 

In  his  investigation  of  the  Solothurn  Jura,  Gressly^  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  determination  of  the  chronological 
succession  of  the  Jurassic  subndivisions,  but  traced  the 
horizontal  extension  of  the  different  members.  He  soon 
became  convinced  that  each  particular  petrographical  develop- 

^  Amant  Gressly,  born  18 14  in  a  remote  valley  near  LauTon,  in  the 
Jura  mountains  (Canton  Solothurn),  was  Intended  for  the  Church,  and 
studied  in  Solothurn,  Lucerne,  Freiburjj,  and  Strasburg.    Stimulated  by 

his  social  intercourse  with  Voltz,  Thirria,  Thurmann,  and  Agassiz,  he 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  geology,  and  especially  to  the  research  of 
the  Jura  mountains.  From  1840  to  1850  he  geologised  in  the  Solothurn 
Jura  region ;  he  ^  supplied  himself  with  means  by  the  occasional 
opportunities  of  delivering  expert  opinion,  drawing  up  technical  estimates, 
etc.  In  1S59  he  was  sent  by  his  patron  Desor  to  Cette,  where  he  studied 
the  mode  of  life  of  marine  organisms.  In  iS6i  lie  took  part  in  the  Berna 
Expedition  to  the  North  Cape  and  Iceland ;  he  died  m  1865. 
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ment  of  facies  of  a  geological  horizon  was  characterised  by  a 
])arUcular  kind  of  fauna,  and  that  certain  genera  and  species, 
however  frequently  they  might  occur  in  some  lithological 
deposits,  were  entirely  excluded  from  rock-deposits  of  the 
same  age,  but  with  a  different  lithological  constitution, 
Gressly  described  in  great  detail  the  various  forms  of  rock* 
facies  which  occur  in  the  Solothurn  Jura  (mud  facies,  coral 
facies,  sponge  facies ;  pelagic,  sub-pelagic,  littoral  facies,  etc.), 
named  the  fossil  types  which  were  characteristic  of  each,  and 
judging  both  from  the  mineral  constitution  of  the  rocks  and 
the  fossil  organisms  contained  in  them,  he  drew  conclusions 
regarding  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  respective  rock-formations. 

The  differences  between  littoral  deposits,  shallow-water  and 
deep-sea  deposits  were  distinguished,  and  also  the  variations 
exhibited  by  deposits  accumulated  in  the  open  ocean,  or  in 
partially  enclosed  basins.  Examples  were  likewise  given  of 
transitional  or  passage  beds  in  areas  connecting  any  two 
characteristic  facies-developments.  On  the  whole,  Gressly 
found  that  the  facies  variations  in  the  Solothurn  Jura  were 
insignificant  in  the  Triassic,  Liassic,  and  older  Oolite  deposits, 
but  were  extremely  important  in  the  Middle  and  Upper 
divisions  of  the  Oolitic  series.  (Obstrvaiions  geologiques  sur 
le  Jura  Soleurois,  1838-40-41.) 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  a  French  geologist  arrived 
theoretically  at  views  closely  resembling  those  demonstrated 
by  Gressly  in  the  field.  Constant  Provost,  in  1838,  contributed 
an  article  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Geological  Society, 
which  had  special  reference  to  a  previous  memoir  by 
Frestwich.  Fr^vost  explained  how  in  each  geological  epoch 
there  must  be  contemporaneous  deposits  of  pelagic,  littoral, 
fluvio-marine,  fresh-water,  and  terrestrial  origin,  replacing  one 
another  locally.  Hence  the  mere  lithological  character  of  a 
rock-deposit  could  never  determine  its  geological  age.  Fr^vost 
also  elucidated  the  correlation  of  the  faunal  types  with  the 
various  kinds  of  deposit.  Calcareous  deposits  would,  he  said, 
always  contain  other  forms  of  organic  life  than  arenaceous  or 
argillaceous  deposits ;  on  the  other  hand,  deposits  of  the  same 
lithological  character,  although  of  different  geological  age, 
might  contain  very  similar  fossil  types.  As  an  example  of  the 
varying  constitution  of  contemporaneous  deposits  Fr^vost 
cited  the  coarse  limestone,  the  siliceous  limestone,  and  the 
gypsum  of  the  Faris  basin ;  while  he  illustrated  the  occurrence 
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of  Similar  fossil  remains  in  deposits  of  different  geological  tv^c 
but  the  same  lithologica!  character,  by  referring  to  the  lignite 
formations  below  and  above  the  coarse  limestone  of  the  Parts 
basin  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

Gressly  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  variability  of  rocks 
considered  in  horizontal  succession  that  he  discountenanced 
the  prevailin;^  endeavour  to  identify  in  all  the  other  luiropean 
areas  the  same  pala:ontolo<^ical  and  lithological  se  iinMce  as  had 
been  cslablishtd  for  Enghind.  In  his  opinion  Ui  -  fallaciou^ 
method  was  preventing  the  foreign  geologists  frnm  .irr;viiig  al 
a  Inie  i;onrc{)iion  of  the  charactenbUcs  of  the  Jaia:»:5ic  succes* 
sion  in  llicir  own  countries. 

The  contniental  study  of  the  Jurassic  system  received  a  new 
impulse  when  Leopold  von  Buch  published  his  remarkable 
memoir,  ^?;/  iJit  Jurassic  Kocks  in  Gernuifiy  {\Zy)).  \%\  short, 
clear  sentences  Leopold  von  Bucli  sketched  the  extension  and 
the  orographical  character  of  the  South  German  Jura.  Above 
the  Lias,  which  spreads  every wliere  below  liie  higher  Jurassic 
rocks,  the  northern  edge  of  the  Swabian  and  Franconian  Aln 
ascends  sharply  from  the  plains  in  front.  Isolated  Jura^iic 
hills  rise  amid  the  plain  like  island  masses.  Tnis  pecuhar 
configuration,  in  Ikich's  opinion,  is  not  a  result  of  a  subse- 
quent movement  of  elevation  or  of  advanced  denudation,  hut 
is  associated  witli  the  conditions  under  which  the  Jurassic  rocks 
originated.  He  compared  the  present  conjiguraiton  with  the  ite  p 
outer  slope  oj  a  coral  reef,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  i/u 
^Walu'an  J'ranconian  Alp  represents  thi  remains  oj  such  a  reef. 

The  tectonic  disturbances,  foldings,  and  antif  lints  in  the 
Swiss  Jura  were  said  by  lUich  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Alpine  U[)heaval  ;  the  origin  of  the  Franconian  Doljmite  was 
traced  to  the  occurrence  of  a  crust  rupture  extendmg  parallel 
with  the  Bavarian  I  orcst,  into  which,  according  to  Buch,  sub- 
terranean magnesia  vapours  escaped,  and  by  chemical  inter- 
change the  white  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood  was  converted 
into  dolomite. 

Buch  sub'dividcd  the  South  (German  Jurassic  deposits  into 
three  chief  groups :  — 

3.  Upper  or  White  Jura. 

2.  Middle  or  P. town  Jura. 

I.  Lower  or  Black  Jura  (Lias). 
A  short  description  of  each  group  was  given  by  Buch, 
and  a  comparison  drawn  between  the  South  German  strata 
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and  those  of  similar  age  in  England  and  France  j  at  the  same 
time  Buch  expressly  stated  that  in  consideration  of  the  many 
contrasts  presented  by  the  South  German  facies,  both  palaeonto- 
logically  and  lithologically,  it  is  very  undesirable  to  attempt  to 
apply  the  English  nomenclature.  It  was  shown  that  the  three 
leading  gtoups  might  be  again  sub-divided  into  a  number 
of  palseontological  zones  characterised  by  certain  definite 
leading  fossil  types  ("Leitmuscheln").  Buch  concluded  this 
interesting  work  by  an  enumeration  of  one  hundred  and  two 
carefully  described  species  of  the  *^  leading  moUuscan  types  ** 
characteristic  of  the  successive  rock-horizons. 

The  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  the  geology  of  the  Swabian 
and  Franconian  Jura  by  Buch,  but  the  main  structure  was 
built  up  by  F.  A.  Quenstedt  in  after-years  In  his  memorable 
treatise  Das  Fldtzgthirge  Wuriembergs  (1843  and  1851).  The 
three  chief  divisions  of  Buch  are  sub-divided  into  sub-groups 
and  zones  according  to  their  petrographical  development 
and  palseontological  features,  and  the  zones  are  distinguished 
by  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  In  this  way  the  Lias 
and  the  brown  and  white  Jura  are  each  of  them  resolved 
into  six  zones,  the  oldest  of  which  is  designated  as  a,  the 
youngest  as  Quenstedt's  eighteen  zones  of  the  Wiirtem- 
berg  development  of  the  Jurassic  system  have  since  shown 
themselves  to  be  well  founded,  although  they  are  not  all  of 
equal  palseontological  value  Clearly  Quenstedt,  for  the  sake 
of  symmetry  in  the  number  of  zones,  defined  some  of  them 
within  rather  narrower  limits  than  others. 

It  was  a  great  deficiency  in  Quenstedt's  work  that  he  had 
made  no  attempt  to  describe  the  tectonic  structure  of  the 
area,  or  even  to  show  by  maps  or  sections  the  stratigraphical 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  strata.  In  1853,  Quenstedt  remedied 
this  by  publishing  a  typical  geological  section  of  the  Swabian 
Jura  carried  out  by  his  pupil  W.  Pfizenmayer  {Zeiisck  d»  geoL 
Ges.^  Taf.  xvi.). 

The  work,  however,  which  gave  Quenstedt  a  pre-eminent 
place  in  the  roll  of  fame  was  that  which  appeared  in  1858 

under  llic  simple  title  of  JJtr  Jura,  In  it  Quenstedt  gave  a 
marvellously  attractive  exposition  of  the  results  of  his  nineteen 
years'  researches  on  this  formation ;  the  description  and 
illustrations  of  the  fossils  in  Der  Jura  arc  Lxu  llLnt,  and  the 
keen  and  accurate  observation  even  of  llic  moot  concealed 
features  calis  lurlh  the  higiiest  admiration.    The  vvoik  fuLirid 
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a  wide  circulation  among  non-professional  classes,  and  created 
a  popular  interest  in  fossil  remains.  Numerous  collectors  and 
dilettantes  read  their  "Quenstedt"  over  and  over  again,  and 
tried  to  apply  the  same  methods  of  arrangement  to  their 
particular  collections.  And  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  so  well  trained  by  Quenstedt  not  to  overlook  any  of  the 
fossil  riches  that  might  happen  to  be  exposed  in  the  course  of 
field-cuitivation,  they  became  quite  proficient  in  identifying  the 
fossils  and  in  recogni^ng  the  individual  zones  by  Quenstedt's 
designations. 

Quenstedt  gave  little  heed  to  the  rights  of  priority,  and  on 
account  of  his  neglect  of  the  formal  rules  in  paldeontological 
science  came  into  conflict  with  D*Orbigny.  Neither  did  Quen- 
stedt care  to  institute  a  close  parallelism  between  the  English 
and  French  Jurassic  formations  and  those  in  Wiirtemberg ;  he 
merely  indicated  the  correspondence  of  the  main  sub-divisions 
in  Wiirtemberg  with  similar  groups  in  the  adjacent  areas,  and 
on  principle  refused  to  use  the  English  terminology  for  the 
sequence  of  zones  which  he  had  established  for  the  Swabian- 
Jurassic  system. 

A  much  broader  standpoint  of  palaiontological  investigation 
was  assumed  by  the  far  travelled  Alcide  d'OrbignyJ  His  great 
desire  was  to  establish  a  universal  stmtigraphy  upon  the  chrono* 
logical  basis  supplied  by  paleontology.  Not  only  in  all  parts  of 
France,  but  also  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  in  North 
and  South  America,  D'Orbigny  thought  the  same  sequence  of 
fossil  remains  could  be  identified,  and  he  argued  that  the  age 
limits  of  the  formations  (Terrains)  and  stages  of  deposit  could 
be  determined  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  by  the 
universal  occurrence  of  the  same  leading  palasontological 
features. 

According  to  D'Orbigny,  each  stage  of  deposit  possesses  its 

^  Alcide  Dessaline  d'Orbigny,  born  od  the  6th  September  1802,  at 

Couezon  (Loire  Inferieure),  received  his  early  education  in  La  Rochelle, 
and  devoted  himself  very  early  to  zoological  and  palrrontological  studies. 
In  1826  he  was  sent  to  South  America  by  the  Museum  in  Paris,  and 
brought  back  with  him  splendid  collections  of  zoological,  geological, 
geographical,  ethnographical,  historical,  and  archaeological  interest.  The 
results  of  this  journey  were  afterwards  published  in  a  comprehensive  work. 
His  later  works  deal  with  palxontolnj^icnl  and  stratif^raphical  subjects. 
In  1853  D'Orbigny  wns  appointed  rrofcssor  of  Palivunlology  at  the 
Museum  in  Paris,  the  Professorship  being  established  especially  for 
him  J  died  on  the  30th  June  1857,  at  Pjerresitte  near  Saint  Denis. 
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independent  fauna,  which  owes  its  origin  to  a  special  act  of 
creation,  and  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  faunas.  It  happens  in  rare  cases  that  species  are 
continued  into  a  higher  complex  of  strata  than  that  in  which 
they  took  origin,  but  these  cases  occur  only  when  the  higher 
strata  succeed  conformably  upon  the  lower,  in  other  words, 
when  no  marked  crust-disturbance  has  taken  place  between 
the  two  periods  of  deposition.  Thus  D  Urbigny  thought  it 
possible  to  base  stratigraphy  wholly  upon  palKontological 
features,  more  especially  upon  the  occurrence  of  Mollusca, 
f^chinodermata,  and  Coelenterata. 

He  commenced  a  great  palaeontological  work,  which  was 
intended  to  supply  a  description  of  all  the  fossil  forms  in 
France  belonging  to  these  three  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  gigantic  scope  of  the  work  was  too  much 
even  for  such  an  enthusiastic  worker  as  D'Orbigny.  Between 
1840-55  several  volumes  of  D'Orbigny's  Paihontoiogie  Franfaise 
appeared,  comprising  descriptions  of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous 
Cephalopods,  part  of  the  Gastropods  from  the  same  two 
systems,  and  the  Cretaceous  Brachiopods  and  Hippurites, 
Irregular  Echinids,  and  Bryozoa.  In  two  other  works,  the 
Elementary  Course  of  Palaoniohgy  (1849-52)  and  the  Pro- 
drome of  Stratii:^raphical  Palceoniology  (1850-52),  D'Orbigny 
elucidated  his  sub-division  of  stratified  rocks  and  his  views  on 
stratigraphical  geology. 

He  divided  fossiliferous  rocks  into  six  periods  or  Terrains, 
and  sub-divided  the  first  five  periods  into  twenty-seven  groups 
(Stages).  He  selected  the  names  of  characteristic  localities  for 
the  designation  of  the  groups  of  strata,  and  followed  Thurmann's 
example  in  adding  the  affix  "ien"  to  give  uniformity  to  the 
series.  D'Orbigny  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Mesozoic 
faunas  but  knew  less  about  those  of  other  epochs,  and  he 
made  the  mistake  of  assigning  to  the  Mesozoic  faunas  a  much 
greater  significance  in  his  stratigraphical  succession  than  to 
the  Palaeozoic  or  Cainozoic  faunas.  He  discarded  the  terms 
Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cainozoic,  and  assumed  an  equal 
value  for  the  twenty-seven  successive  groups  which  he 
distinguished.  In  accordance  with  his  sub-division  of  the 
rock-succession,  D'Orbigny  supposed  that  organic  creation 
had  been  completely  renewed  twenty  seven  or  twenty-eight 
times. 

The  chief  merit  of  D'Orbigny's  works  is  their  remarkable 
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precision  and  lucidity  of  statement,  vvliich  opened  their  con- 
tents to  geologists  of  all  nationalities,  and  enabled  them  to 
exert  a  great  influence  upon  literature.  His  Paleontologie 
Francaise  is  a  work  of  the  first  rank,  and  after  D'Orbigny's 
death  the  French  Geological  Society  resolved  to  continue  it. 
Cotteau,  Deslongchamps,  Piette,  Do  T.oriol,  and  Fronicntel 
added  special  portions,  but  hnaliy  the  scheme  had  to  be  given 
up  for  lack  both  of  the  means  and  of  scientific  workers. 

D'Archiac,  \\\\o  succeeded  D  Orbigny  as  Professor  of  Pak\2- 
ontology  in  Paris,  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  fetology  of  the 
French  Jurassic  deposits,  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  volumes 
of  his  history  of  the  progress  of  geology  he  gave  an  exhaustive 
criticism  of  all  the  publications  on  these  deposits  which  had 
appeared  before  the  year  1856.  D'Archiac  takes  the  English 
development  of  Jurassic  rocks  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  and 
tries  to  bring  the  observations  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
into  harmony  with  the  main  sub-divisions  established  in  the 
JBnglish  series.  At  the  same  time,  he  agrees  with  Dufrenoy, 
£lie  de  Beaumont^  and  D'Orbigny  in  assuming  it  to  be  quite 
impracticable  to  carry  out  any  comparison  of  detailed  zonal 
sequences  in  distant  localities. 

As  Quenstedt  had  not  attempted  to  compare  the  Swabian 
development  of  Jurassic  rocks  with  the  succession  in  other 
countries,  some  of  his  students  made  a  special  study  of  the 
comparative  stratigraphy  and  palaeontology.  O.  Fraas  travelled 
through  France  and  England,  and  afterwards  contributed  a 
memoir  to  the  Neues  J<ihrbuch  in  iS5a  He  established  the 
parallelism  of  many  of  the  zones  by  means  of  fossil  identifica- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  careful  account  of  the 
dififerences  of  the  local  facies,  and  supported  Gressly  and 
Quenstedt  in  their  view  that  the  local  English  names  should 
not  be  applied  to  other  areas.  While  Fraas  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  that  the  Lias  and  brown  Jura"  of  Wiirtembeig 
were  represented  by  synchronous  formations  in  France, 
England,  and  Switzerland,  he  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
finding  an  exact  equivalent  for  the  "  white  Jura  *'  of  Wiirtem- 
berg. 

What  Fraas  had  only  indicated  in  broad  features,  Albert 
Oppel,^  another  student  of  Quenstedt's,  worked  out  in  detail. 

*  Albert  Oiipcl,  born  iSji  nl  Ilobcnbeim,  studicl  at  ihe  I'olylechnic 
School  in  SluUgari  and  under  Quenstedt  ia  Tubingen;  ia  lii54  and  185S 
travelled  through  France,  England,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  in  order  lu 
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In  the  course  of  a  local  study  on  the  Middle  Lias  in  Swabia, 
he  proved  himself  to  be  an  excellent  observer  and  able  palse- 
ontologist.  He  then  visited  the  famous  Jurassic  '*  localities 
in  France  and  England,  and  endeavoured  to  compare  not  only 
the  main  sub-divisions,  but  also  the  smallest  groups  of  strata  in 
the  different  areas  by  means  of  the  fossil  species  occurring  in 
them.  Setting  aside  all  lithological  features,  Oppel  deduced 
from  his  observations  a  series  of  palaeontological  horizons 
which  he  termed  Z^es,  each  of  which  represented  the  definite 
age-limit  of  some  leading  fossil  type  or  types.  2^fte,'*  he 
says,  "  is  characterised  as  a  definite  palaoniolagieal  hori%on  by  the 
constant  occurrence  in  it  of  certain  species  which  do  not  occur  in 
the  preceding  or  succeeding  neighbour  zones" 

Oppel  accepted  Buch's  division  of  the  Jurassic  system  in 
three  main  groups  as  the  foundation  of  his  own  detailed  sub- 
division. He  retained  the  English  term  Ztas  for  the  lowest 
division,  proposed  the  name  Dogger  for  the  middle  division, 
and  Malm  for  the  upper  division.  These  names  had  already 
been  used  in  l^ngland  for  rocks  of  different  age;  and  D'Omalius 
Halloy  had  applied  Malm  to  a  division  of  the  Cretaceous 
formation.  The  tliree  main  groups  were  sub-divided  by  Oppel 
in  eight  zones,  which  agree  in  the  essential  features  with  those 
suggested  by  D'Orbigny,  and  for  which  he  retained  D'Orbigny's 
nomenclature.  He,  however,  modified  D'Orbigny's  zones  in 
so  far  as  to  omit  the  "  Corallien  "  and  **  Portlandien,"  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  local  facies  of  the  "  Oxfordien  "  and 
*  Kimmeridgien."  Oppel's  sub-division  of  the  whole  Jurassic 
system  embraces  thirty  three  zones,  each  of  which  is  charac- 
terised by  a  particular  fossil  type. 

Oppel's  admirable  work,  published  in  1856-58,  was  received 
very  favourably  throughout  (iermany,  I'rance,  and  England, 
the  cordiality  of  the  reception  being  not  a  little  increased 
owing  to  the  general  regard  in  which  the  author  was  held. 
In  France,  D'Archiac  took  objection  to  certain  points, 
but  Jules  Marcou,  always  ready  for  a  scientific  debate,  lent 
ardent  support  to  Oppel,  and  the  controversy  soon  collapsed. 
Marcou  had  previously  published  a  local  monograph  on  the 
Jura  near  Salins  (1848).    In  it  he  had  accepted  the  divisions 

compare  the  Jurassic  deposits  with  one  another;  in  1858  was  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  Palseontolc^cal  Museum  in  Munich,  in  i860  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Palaeontology,  and  in  186 1  Director  of  the  Pakeontological 
Collection  in  Munich ;  died  in  1865  from  typhoid  fever. 
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of  Thirria  and  Thiirmann  for  the  most  [)art,  but  bad  also 
introduced  several  new  names.  Marcou  had  distinguished 
twenty-six  sub-groups  which  very  nearly  corrt>^i>ond  wuh 
Oppel's  zones,  but  he  had  named  his  sul)  i^rouj^s  not  according 
to  leading  fossils,  but  from  the  names  of  the  localities  where 
they  were  well  developed.  It  was  not  altogether  surprising 
then  that  Marcou  should  raise  some  doubts  regardin::^  the 
nomenclature  i)ropo«ed  by  Oppcl.  The  letters  which  he  wrote 
upon  this  subject  are  of  interest  for  their  clear  representation 
of  the  state  of  Jurassic  research  at  the  time,  and  for  mam-  n-w 
ideas  about  the  distrib-ition  of  the  Jurassic  fossils.  Marcou 
referred  to  the  valuable  researches  bv  Ff!n:>Td  Forbes, 
elucidatmg  the  differences  of  marine  faunas  ui  the  present 
time,  the  confinement  of  certain  faunas  within  definite 
geographical  limits,  and  the  occurrence  of  particular  types  at 
definite  ocean-depths.  Applying  Forbes's  principles  of  bio- 
logical provinces  and  bathymetrical  horizons  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  Jurassic  faunas,  Marcou  drew  maps  showing  the  probable 
distribution  of  land  and  water  in  thr>  successive  Juiasfic  eras, 
and  trying  to  determine  the  chief  biological  provinces  in  tlie 
Jurassic  Ocean.  He  distinguished  eight  Jurassic  provinces^ 
and  correlated  their  geographical  position  with  three  "homo- 
zoic"  climatic  zones  which  had  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
distribution  of  the  organisms. 

The  work  of  Oppel  has  undoubtedly  exerted  a  marked 
influence  upon  subsequent  stratigraphical  research.  Although 
many  geologists  could  not  feel  convinced  of  the  universal 
application  of  a  sequence  of  palaeontological  zones,  the  exact 
method  pursued  by  Oppel  gave  an  excellent  precedent,  and 
the  study  of  the  local  developments  of  Jurassic  deposits  was 
renewed  with  fresh  vigour  A  student  of  Oppel's,  W.  Waagen, 
endeavoured  to  identify  the  same  zones  in  Franconia  and 
Switzerland;  the  name  "Jurassic  System"  was  generally 
adopted  after  the  publication  of  Oppel's  work,  and  numerous 
memoirs  appeared  wherein  the  older  groups  were  subjected  to 
more  detailed  examination.  Buckman  thought  it  possible  to 
sub-divide  the  English  scries  into  even  more  limited  horizons 
than  were  represented  by  Oppel's  zones,  and  subdivided  the 
latter  into  Hemerae,"  each  of  which  was  chaiacterised  by  a 
typical  Ammonite  species. 

The  Jurassic  deposits  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Apen« 
nines*  the  Carpathians,  the  Balkan  mountains,  the  Iberian 
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Peninsula,  and  Russia,  were  comparatively  late  in  being 
examined  and  surveyed,  and  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to 
determine  the  parallelism  of  the  facies  in  these  areas  with  the 
Jurassic  deposits  of  North-Western  and  Central  Europe.  In 
the  Swiss  Alps,  geologists  have  identified  the  age  of  the  larger 
Jurassic  groups,  but  have  not  attempted  a  detailed  comparison 
with  the  extra-Alpine  zones.  In  the  Bavarian,  Austrian,  and 
Italian  Alps,  as  well  as  in  the  Apennines  and  the  Carpathians, 
the  Alpine  facies  is  also  fundamentally  different  from  the  extra- 
Alpine,  but  it  has  been  possible  to  identify  locally  some  of 
OppeUs  zones.  Alpine  geologists  invariably  try  to  recognise  in 
the  Alpine  Trias  the  equivalents  of  OppePs  chief  groups,  Z/ox, 
Dogger^  and  Malm, 

No  serious  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  apply  Oppel's 
zonal  nomenclature  in  Alpine  geology.  It  has  been  customary, 
especially  in  Austria,  to  designate  the  various  sub-divisions 
with  the  names  of  localities  (Adneth  limestone,  Gresten,  Hier- 
latz,  Allgau,  Vils,  Stramberg  strata,  etc.). 

After  the  controversy  regarding  the  proper  systematic 
position  of  the  Avicula  contorta  zone  or  Rhetic  group  had 
been  brought  to  a  fairly  satisfactory  conclusion  (p.  479),  con- 
siderable discussion  began  to  be  raised  about  the  proper  limit 
between  the  Jurassic  and  the  Cretaceous  formations.  In 
France^  South  Germany,  and  in  the  Swiss  Jura  there  was  no 
difficulty,  as  the  uppermost  numbers  of  the  Jurassic  system 
(Portland  and  Purbeck  strata)  are  well  defined  both  petro- 
graphically  and  palaeontologically,  and  the  limit  between  these 
horizons  and  the  Cretaceous  formations  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  south  of  England,  North 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  a  fresh-water  formation  (Weald  clay 
and  Hastings  sand)  is  interposed  between  the  uppermost 
Jurassic  and  the  Cretaceous  horizons,  and  creates  a  difficulty 
in  determining  the  precise  limit  of  the  two  formations.  Man- 
tell  united  the  fresh  water  formation  with  the  Cretaceous 
Grcensand  ;  Webster  and  Kitton  combined  them  wiih  the  Pur- 
beck strata,  and  regarded  the  group  as  independent.  Sir  Richard 
Owen  and  Robertson  drew  attention  to  the  similarity  of 
the  Purbeck  and  Wealden  faunas  wiili  that  of  the  Stonesfield 
slate,  and  placed  the  Wealden  in  the  Upper  Jurassic  division. 
Elie  de  Beauniont  supported  the  other  view,  that  the  Wealden 
fornialion  was  an  cciuivciLiit  of  the  "  Neocomien,"  and 
Forbes,  Lyell,  Topley,  the  Geological  Survey,  and  most  of 
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the  English  geologists  assigned  the  Wealden  formation,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Purbeck  strata,  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous 

horizon. 

The  definition  of  a  limit  has  proved  even  more  difficult  in 
the  regions  with  Alpine  facies,  where  there  is  no  littoral  series 
of  passage-beds  from  Jurassic  to  Cretaceous  horizons.  Marine 
strata  of  Upper  Jurassic  age  are  frequently  covered  conform- 
ably by  similar  deposits  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age,  and  any 
line  of  separation  seems  at  first  sight  necessarily  of  an  arbi- 
trary character.    Oppel,  in  a  contribution  to  the  Zeitschrift  in 
1865,  opened  the  question  of  the  Jurassic-Cretaceous  limit  in 
the  Alps.    He  comprised  under  the  name  of  "Tithonian 
Horizon    a  number  of  Alpine  and  Carpathian  deposits  (the 
Diphya  iiftiestones  of  South  Tyrol,  the  Northern  Alps  and 
Dauphin^,  the  Aptychus  shales^  the  upper  ffumniain  iimesione 
of  the  Northern  Alps,  and  the  Siramderg  str€ita\  together  with 
the  lithographic  shales  of  Bavaria  and  Nusplingen,  the  Pur- 
beck and  Portland  strata  of  England  and  the  North  of  France, 
and  on  the  basis  of  their  peculiar  Cephalopod  fauna  classified 
the  Tithonian  series  as  an  independent  group  of  strata  between 
the  Kimmeridge  and  the  Neocomian  horizons.  Regarding  the 
precise  systematic  position,  Oppel  seemed  to  incline  rather  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  Tithonian  group  in  the  Jurassic  system. 
An  enumeration  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  Cephalopod 
species,  most  of  them  from  Stramberg,  Rogoznik,  South 
Tyrol,  and  the  lithographic  shales  of  Franconia,  affords  the 
evidence  upon  which  Oppel  erected  the  Tithonian  horizon. 

I^ng  before  Oppel's  paper,  Beyrich  had  in  1844  drawn 
attention  to  the  relations  of  the  "Klippen  limestone"  and 
"Stramberg  limestone";  and  Stur,  Hauer,  Hohenegger,  and 
Suess  (1858)  had  identified  both  these  limestone  forma- 
tions as  Upper  Jurassic,  whereas  Zeuschner  (1844-48)  had 
assigned  the  *'  Klippen  "  limestones  of  the  Carpathians  at  first 
to  Upper  Jurassic,  then  to  Neocoruian,  and  had  stated  that  the 
fauna  was  a  mixed  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  kiuiia. 

Renccke  showed,  in  his  able  work  on  the  Triassic  and 
Jurassic  deposits  of  the  Southern  Alps  (1866),  that  two  faunas 
are  contained  in  the  red  Jurassic  Ammorntc  limestone,  the 
younger  of  whicli  contains  Terebiitu/a  L/if^/iya  as  the  leading 
fossil,  and  a  number  of  peculiar  AuHiiuiuics.  The  older  is 
characterised  by  At/imonifes  acanthicus  and  other  Upper 
Jurassic  Ammonites.    Benecke  paralleled  both  horizons  with 
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the  Kimmeridge  group.  Similar  results  were  afterwards  ob- 
tained by  Stache,  Mojsisovics,  and  Neumayr  in  an  examination 
of  the  Klippen limestones  in  the  Carpathians.  These 
geologists  placed  the  Ammonite  acanihicus  strata  with  the 
Upper  Jurassic,  the  Diphya  limestones  with  Oppel's  Tithonian 
horizon. 

The  premature  death  of  Oppel  prevented  the  completion  of 
the  series  of  investigations  by  means  of  which  he  had  intended 
to  establish  the  Tithonian  horizon  on  a  secure  palaeontological 
basis.  The  material  was  afterwards  examined  and  described 
in  a  series  of  special  monographs  by  Zittel,  Bohm,  Cotteau, 
Miss  Ogilvie,  and  2^ise.  Zittel  limited  the  term  ^* Tithonian" 
to  formations  of  Alpine  Tacies,  excluding  therefore  the  litho- 
graphic shale  and  Portland  limestone,  and  he  regarded  the 
Tithonian  complex  of  strata  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Purbeck 
and  Wealden  strata. 

Whereas  Oppel,  Zittel,  and  Benecke  expressed  themselves 
more  in  favour  of  the  Jurassic  age  of  the  Tithonian  hori- 
zon, Hebert  attributed  great  weight  to  its  affinities  with  the 
lowest  Cretaceous  deposits  in  the  south  of  France  (Berrias 
strata),  and  even  went  so  far  as  to,  place  the  Stramberg  strata 
in  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  Many  eminent  geologists  have 
taken  part  in  the  discussion  within  recent  years,  and  the 
opinion  now  most  generally  held  is  that  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Tithonian  group  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Upper  Kimmer- 
idge horizon,  while  the  higher  portion  of  the  Tithonian  group 
is  parallel  with  the  Purbeck  and  Portland  strata. 

New  discoveries  by  the  Ivu.sbiau  geologists  have  lately  en- 
riched tlie  knowledge  of  Upper  Jurassic  faunas.  In  Central 
Iviissia,  marine  deposits  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age  succeed  dark 
argillaceous  strata  which  represent  the  whole  Upper  Jurassic 
series  from  the  Kellaways  zone  upward.  The  fossils  of  the 
Moscow  and  South  Russian  Jurassic  deposits  are  now  being 
carefully  examined  by  Trautschold,  Pavlow,  Smzow,  Lahuscn, 
and  Niicitin,  and  the  so-called  Volga  group  has  been  identified 
as  an  equivalent  of  the  Tithonian  Alpine  formations.  Oppel's 
students,  Neumayr  and  Waagen,  tried  to  develop  the  zonal 
aspect  of  geology  more  and  more,  and  to  apply  it  in  foreign 
parts  of  the  world.  Waagen's  attempt  to  demonstrate  almost 
all  the  U[)pcr  Jurassic  zones  of  Oppel  in  the  Jurassic  strata  of 
Cutch  has  been  contested  by  Kitchin  and  Notling. 

Neumayr  advanced   the   palxontological   knowledge  of 
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the  Jurassic  Cephalopods  m  several  excellent  monographs. 
He  also  followed  Marcou's  method  of  discovering  the  biologi- 
cal provinces  of  the  Jurassic  epoch.  In  Europe  three  pro- 
vinces were  distinguished  by  Neumayr — a  Mediterranean 
(Alpine),  a  Central  European,  and  a  Russian  or  boreal  pro- 
vince. These  were  supposed  by  Neumayr  to  correspond  to 
three  climatic  zones  which  entirely  girded  the  earth's  surface^ 
and  were  probably  repeated  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  In 
evidence  of  this  theory  Neumayr  cited  the  fact  that  the 
Jurassic  fossils  from  South  America,  New'  Zealand,  South 
Australia,  and  South  Africa  strongly  resemble  those  of 
the  corresponding  deposits  in  Swabia,  France,  and  England, 
but  differ  completely  from  the  Alpine  type.  Neuma3nr 
(1885)  likewise  gave  sketch-maps  of  the  Jurassic  seas  and 
continents,  and  pointed  out  the  far  wider  distribution  of 
the  Upper  Jurassic  deposits  than  of  the  Liassic.  From  this 
he  concluded  that  there  had  been  an  extensive  Liassic  conti- 
nent which  gradually  became  submerged  by  the  advance  of 
the  Jurassic  ocean. 

According  to  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Pom  peck  j 
(1897),  however,  the  a5.-ii!iird  noii  occurrence  of  the  Lias  in 
the  south-cast  of  Europe,  ui  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia  is  rather 
due  to  the  scanty  information  repardincr  the  geological  con- 
stitution of  those  lands  than  to  an  actual  absence  of  the 
i.iassic  deposits  in  those  lands;  in  his  opinion,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Jurassic  transgression  has  been  over-estimated. 

H.  Cretaceous  System. — The  deposits  which  are  now  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  the  Cretaceous  system  were  first 
studied  in  the  Anglo-Parisian  basin.  But  the  examination  of 
the  rocks  in  this  area  provided  no  general  systematic  type, 
acc  ording  to  which  the  contemporaneous  developments  in 
other  areas  could  readily  be  arranged.  The  remarkable  differ- 
ences in  the  local  lithological  and  palaeontological  facies  made 
it  extremely  difficult  to  recognise  tlie  contemporaneity  of  Cre- 
taceous sediments,  even  in  areas  at  no  great  distance  from  one 
another.  Hence  the  geological  knowledge  of  this  system 
advanced  slowly  and  in  a  fragmentary  way.  The  sequence  of 
rocks  and  organic  types  had  to  be  independently  elucidated  in 
each  locality.  And  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  determine 
any  constant  succession  of  faunal  zones  applicable  over  larger 
traeis  uf  country,  such  as  geologists  have  established  for  the 
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Jurassic  rocks  in  Central  and  North-Western  Europe,  and  in 
Great  Britain. 

In  Germany,  Cbarpentier  in  1778  distinguished  Pianer 
limestone  and  Quader  sandstone  in  his  geological  map  of 
Saxony,  Werner  and  his  pupils  placed  these  formations 
amongst  the  younger  "Flotz"  series.  William  Smith  had 
recognised  in  England  four  strata  between  the  London  clay 
and  the  Portland  stone : 

4,  White  Chalk. 

3.  Lower  or  Grey  Chalk. 

2.  Greensand. 

I.  Micaceous  Clay  (Brick  earth). 

In  Cambridgeshire,  dark  plastic  clays  occur  below  the  Green* 
sand,  and  Michell  had  in  1788  designated  these  as  Gauli  or 
Gait;  W.  Smith  called  them  Biue  MarL  Conybeare  and 
Phillips  sub-divided  the  series  into  two  groups : 

2.  The  Chalk. 

\d)  Chalk  MarL 
{c.)  Greensand. 
\k)  Weald  Clay, 
^(a.)  Ferruginous  Sand. 

The  White  Chalk  was  early  described,  and  the  similarity  of 
its  lithologtcal  and  palasontological  features  established  in  the 
south-east  of  England,  the  north  of  France,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  North  Germany,  and  Poland.  D'Omalius  d'Halloy 
traced  the  formations  of  the  Paris  basin  into  Belgium,  dis- 
tinguished four  groups  of  deposit  in  ascending  order,  (a)  grey 
clay,  {b)  sand  and  sandstone  (Tourtia),  {c)  chalk  marl,  (^)  chalk 
and  flint,  and  comprised  these  in  one  formation,  which  he 
named  "Terrain  cretace."  In  the  same  year,  1822,  Brongniart 
and  Cuvier  published  a  detailed  description  of  the  deposits  of 
the  Paris  basin  in  the  second  edition  of  their  work,  Rcckerches 
sur  les  ossemcfifs  fossiles.  After  a  careful  companson  of  the 
French  Cretaceous  formations  with  the  English,  Belgian,  and 
Scandinavian,  Brongniart  added  a  description  of  the  chloritic 
Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  Savoy  and  of  the  Perte  du  Rhone, 
near  Bellegarde,  together  with  an  enumeration  of  the  fossils 
occurring  in  them. 

Another  work  of  that  year  which  Considerably  advanced  the 
knowledge  of  Cretaceous  rocks  vvas  that  of  Gideon  Mantell  on 
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TAe  Fossils  of  the  Souih  Dcwns^  or  IllusiraHans  of  the  GtoloQ 
of  Sussex,  Like  Conybeare,  he  distinguished  two  formations, 
Greensand  and  Chalk,  each  of  which  was  divided  into  sub^ 
groups.  The  Blue  Marl  (Gault  or  Malm)  in  Mantell's  s^tem 
forms  the  lowest  horizon  of  the  Chalk  deposits,  and  is  said  to 
be  superposed  upon  the  Greensand  formation;  in  the  latter 
Mantell  includes  the  various  horizons  of  the  true  Greensand, 
the  Wealden  or  Oak-tree  Clays,  the  Tilgate  beds,  and  the 
ferruginous  sand.  An  atlas,  with  forty-two  plates,  contains 
A  geological  map  of  Eastern  Sussex  and  several  geological 
sections,  also  sketches  of  characteristic  landscapes  in  the 
Cretaceous  area  and  illustrations  of  the  fossils  belonging  to 
the  successive  horizons.  The  best  portion  of  the  work  is 
Mantell's  description  of  the  three  lower  horizons  of  the 
Greensand  formation,  which  had  been  in  1828  designated  as 
•*Wealden  formation"  by  Mailin  and  Fitton.  Mantell  after- 
wards discovered  skeletal  il mains  of  Igiianodon,  Hylaeosaurus, 
and  other  reptiles  in  the  Tilgate  strata,  and  oilicrwise  con- 
tributed very  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  and  liuia 
of  the  ihiviatile  Wealden  formation. 

In  Yorkshire  the  lower  greensand,  and  perhaps  also  the 
Wealden  horizon,  is  replaced  by  clays  and  oolitic  ironstones, 
to  which  J.  Phillips  gave  the  name  of  Speeton  Clay.  The 
parallelism  of  the  argillaceous  and  ferruginous  series  of  York- 
shire with  a  similar  marine  facies  of  Neoconiian  deposits  in 
Russia,  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  combined 
investigations  by  Lamplugh  and  Pavlow. 

W.  H.  Fitton  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  definite  results  re- 
garding the  stratigraphy  of  the  older  Cretaceous  deposits  in 
England.  lits  paper,  entitled  "Observations  on  some  of  the 
Strata  between  the  Chalk  and  the  Oxford  Clay,"  was  read  at 
the  Geological  vSociety  in  1827,  but  not  published  until  1S36 
in  the  Transactions,  In  it  i'itton  retained  both  sub-divisions, 
Chalk  and  Greensand,  but  assigned  the  Upper  Greensand 
layers  of  Blackdorn,  etc.,  to  their  correct  stratigraphical 
position,  and  recognised  the  Lower  Greensand  as  the  l)ase- 
ment  beds  below  the  Gault.  Numerous  sections,  a  geological 
maj),  and  lists  of  tossils  accompany  the  accurate  and  funda- 
mental observations  of  this  geologist.  A  combined  work, 
published  by  JJuckland  and  De  la  Beche  in  1830,  contains 
valuable  information  regarding  the  Stratigraphy  oi  the  Cre- 
taceous formation  in  Dorsetshire. 
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The  Quadcr  Sandstone  and  Greensand  in  North  Germany 
were  united  with  the  White  Chalk  by  Hoffmann  in  1830, 
and  recognised  as  the  equivalents  of  the  Cretaceous  system. 
He  compared  the  Quader  Sandstone  with  the  upper  and  lower 
greensand  deposits ;  the  marly ^  calcareous,  or  siliceous  rocks 
between  Quader  Sandstone  and  Chalk  in  North  Germany  with 
the  Chalk  Marl  of  the  North- Western  basin;  ike  grey  ^  earthy 
marls  and  white  chalk  with  the  Lower  and  Upper  Chalk  of 
England. 

The  discovery  of  older  Cretaceous  deposits  In  the  Swiss  Jura 
mountains  was  an  important  step  in  advance.  As  far  back  as 
1 803,  Leopold  von  Buch  had  drawn  up  a  very  detailed  catalogue 
of  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuchltel,  but  his  manu- 
script was  not  published  until  sixty-four  years  later^  after  the 
death  of  the  author.  A  copy  of  the  manuscript  had  been, 
however,  presented  by  Ami  Bou^  to  the  library  of  the  French 
Geological  Society,  and  geologists  had  tried  in  vain  to  find 
equivalents  for  the  series  of  strata  described  in  it 

In  1856  Auguste  de  MontmoUin  demonstrated  that  the 
youngest  Jurassic  rocks  were  succeeded  by  a  diversified  com- 
plex of  strata  comprising  yellowish  limestone  and  blue  marls, 
whose  fossils  resembled  those  of  the  English  greensand; 
MontmoUin  called  the  complex  "Terrain  cr^tac^  du  Jura/^ 
and  Thirria,  who  almost  simultaneously  found  similar  strata  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Besangon,  applied  the  name  of  Terrain 
Jura-Cr^tac6." 

But  before  the  actual  publication  of  Montmollin's  treatise, 
Tburmann  had  made  the  proposal  at  a  Congress  of  the  French 
Geological  Society  in  Besangon  (1835)  to  introduce  the  designa- 
tion of  Niocomien  for  the  newly-discovered  complex  of  strata, 
and  this  name  was  immediately  adopted  by  Dufrenoy  and  EUe 
de  Beaumont,  and  received  the  authority  of  their  geological 
map  and  text.  These  two  authors  sub  divided  the  Cretaceous 
formation  into  a  Loiver  Group,  comprising  {a)  Wealden, 
Neocomian,  and  ferruginous  sand  ;  (/-')  (ireensand  ;  (r)  C'halk 
Mail  ]  :ind  an  Upper  Group  represented  by  the  White  Chalk. 
The  chief  divisions  of  the  Cretaceous  deposits  having  l)een 
thus  definiteiy  fixed  in  France,  the  following  years  between 
1835  and  t86o  were  signalised  by  the  publication  of  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  special  papers  devoted  to  the  geology  and 
palicontology  of  the  Cretaceous  system  in  French  localities. 

Two  valuable  memoirs  were  published  in  1841  and  1842  on 
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the  lower  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  south-i^aslern  {>art  of 
tlic  I'aris  basin.  Cornuel  described  deposits  in  tlic  Hautc- 
Marne  wliieh  he  identified  partly  as  (iauk  (Marne^  a  i  li- a- 
tules),  partly  as  lower  Greensand,  partly  as  Neocomian.  '1  ..c 
localities  Bassy  and  St.  Dizier  have  been  regarded  since  thai 
time  as  types  of  the  lower  Cretaceous  devclopnieiit  in  the 
iiurtli  east  of  France. 

Ia  \  inerie's  memoir  on  the  Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  Aulx: 
DLparUiiciU  was  })ublished  by  the  French  Geo'iOL;ical  Society 
in  1841.  It  stiii  raiiks  as  a  classic  in  the  geological  literature 
of  the  Paris  basin.  Ixymerie  distinguished  three  sub  divisions 
in  the  Cretaceous  system:  Neocomian,  Greensand  and  Bric  k- 
clays,  While  Chalk.  Each  horizon  was  arcurntely  descril>cd, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  fossils  was  indicated  with  scrupulous 
care  and  detail.  According  to  I^ymerie,  the  hori/on  of  tlic 
IVhite  Chalk  contains  the  same  organic  remains  as  the  Up|»€r 
and  Lower  Chalk  and  the  Chalk  Marl  of  England.  The 
Brick-chns  (Ar^ile  t^guline)  and  Gnensand  group  comprises 
two  sub-groups,  the  younger  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
Gault,  the  older  contains  fossils  which  are  known  to  occur  in 
the  Upper  and  Lower  (jreensand  as  well  as  ifi  the  Gault  of 
the  English  area^  this  is  the  group  wliicli  D'Oibigny  afterwards 
called  Apfien. 

The  Neocomian  reposes  upon  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks,  and 
consists  of  three  sub-groups :  Marls  witli  variegated  sandy 
deposits;  Marls  and  limestones  with  Exogyra  subplicata^  harpa, 
etc ;  Spatangus  limestone  (the  name  being  given  on  account 
of  the  abundant  occurrence  of  tests  of  Echinospaiangus  cordi- 
formis).  An  accurate  comparison  of  the  Neocomian  in  the 
north  of  France  with  the  Lower  Cretaceous  formations  of 
England  led  Leymerie  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trench 
Neocomian  was  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Greensand 
of  England,  but,  as  had  already  been  said  by  D'Archiac^  it 
represented  the  Wealden  formation  of  England  The  palie- 
ontological  part  of  Leymerie's  work  appeared  in  1843,  and 
included  a  description  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  new  species 
from  the  Neocomian  horizon. 

In  1842,  a  mineralogical  and  geological  description  and  a 
geological  map  of  the  Ardennes  Department  was  published  by 
C.  Sauvage  and  A.  Buvignier.  The  two  authors  demonstrated 
that  the  Cretaceous  system  was  here  represented  by  the  White 
Chalk,  the  Greensand  or  the  Chalk  Marl  (Gaize),  highly 
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fossilifeious  Gault  and  unfossiliferous  Lower  Greensand 
l/Archiac's  admirable  work,  Descripiion  geologiqut  du  Dkparte* 
meni  de  fAisne^  provided  supplementary  information  about  the 
Cretaceous  deposits  in  this  part  of  France.  The  Upper  or 
White  Chalk  and  the  Greensand  formations  were  shown  to 
be  well  developed,  the  lower  horizons  of  the  Cretaceous  to  be 
absent 

No  less  important  was  another  work  by  the  same  autlior 
on  the  middle  group  of  the  Cretaceous  system  (1839). 
D'Archiac  gave  in  this  work  a  lucid  ex|)Osition  not  only  of 
the  Middle  division  but  also  of  the  whole  CilUiclous  series  in 
the  marginal  areas  of  the  Paris  basin,  in  Ijelgium,  and  ihe 
neighbourhood  of  Aix.  lie  eunipaicd  the  sequence  of  deposits 
with  the  succession  in  England,  Switzerland,  and  Geriiiany, 
and  finally  sub-div  ided  the  system  as  follows : — 

(Upper  horizons  of  Chalk  (Maestricht, 
Sweden). 
White  Chalk. 
Chalk  Marl. 

[  Upper  Greensand. 
Middle  Group.  \  Blue  Marl  ((lauU). 

(  Lower  Greensand. 

/  Neocomian  (Marine  facies). 
Lower  Group,  i  w..ij,-n /i.v.ch.^.nf.r   (  Weald  clay. 


\\Veald(jn  (Fresh-watcr    I  tt  \-       ^'  • 
.facies).  1 


Purbeck  strata. 


While  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed  among  I  reneh  geo- 
logists to  elucidate  the  Cretaceous  system,  (iermany  had  fallen 
rather  behind  in  this  work.  Friedrich  Koemer  and  Hans 
Geinitz  were  the  leading  contributors  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
German  Cretaceous  deposits.  In  1836,  Roemer  had  described 
a  marine  deposit  in  the  Hils  basin  under  the  name  of  **Hils 
Clay,"'  but  had  relegated  the  Hils  clay,  along  with  the  Wealden 
formation,  to  the  Upper  Juraj>sic  horizon.  In  1839,  how- 
ever, he  demonstrated  that  the  Hils  rlay  was  younger  than  the 
WraMcii  formation,  and  possibly  represented  the  S(H-eton  clay 
of  England.  The  rnreful  investigation  of  the  fossils  in  the 
Hils  clay  showed,  according  to  Roemer,  disUiict  atlinities  both 
to  Upper  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  launas.  Two  years  later 
Roemer  published  his  important  monograph  of  the  Fossils 
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of  the  Norlh  German  Creiaeeous  Rocks^  accompanied  by  a 

short  gcoloL;ical  description  of  the  succession.  In  this  work 
Roemur  refLTicJ  the  Hils  conglomerates  of  Osterwald,  Berk- 

lingen,  and  oihcr  localities,  together  with  the  Hils  clay  of  the 
Dcisterand  the  Hils  basin,  to  the  lowest  Cretaceous  horizoa 
Their  fossil  conicius  led  Imu  to  regard  these  German  de()Osits 
as  the  equivalents  of  the  jWocofiiian  strata  in  the  Paris  basin, 
at  Ncuchatel,  and  ;n  the  south  of  Russia,  The  higher  de^x>sits 
were  thus  sub-divided  by  Rotuier: — ► 

I  The  White  Chalh^  Maestricht  limestone,  and 
Uppt  Chalh  Maris;  also  the  Quadtr 
Sandstone  of  Quedlinburg  and  Blanket!- 
burg,  the  Giaueonite  Maris  of  Kieslings- 
wald,  and  the  Marls  at  Luisberg,  near 
Aix. 


Upper 
Cretaceous. 


Lower 
Cretaceous. 


r  7.  Lo7ver  Chalk  without  flints  at  Liineburg, 
Lindener  Berg,  etc. 
6.  Lmver  Chalk  Marls  at  Ahlten,  Lemforde, 
etc.,  the  sandstones  with  fish  remains,  the 
marls  of  Ilseburg,  and  the  sponge  strata 
near  Goslar. 
5.  Planer  Limestone  of  Essen,  Quedlinburg 
etc 

Gretnsandoi  Oberati  and  the  mottled  marls 
with  Avicula  gryphtBoides  in  Hanover  and 

Brunswick. 
3.  Gault  of  Goslar  and  Sarstedt. 
2.  ^ Lower  Quader  Sandstone  of  the  Har* 
mountains,  in   Brunswick,  and   in  the 
Hils  basin;  in  Teutoburg  forest,  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  and  Silesia. 
,  I.  Hils  Conglomerate  and  Clays. 

Although  Roeiner  s  sub  division  of  the  German  dev<*lo[> 
mcnt  is  in  many  respects  delicient,  it  was  the  first  notewortiiy 
attf'nii)t  at  a  recognition  of  the  distinctive  fades  in  this  area 
and  a  <  oniparison  with  the  English,  French,  and  Swiss  de- 
velopments. 

Charpenticr  had  in  th-!  eighlrrnth  century  cunlribiited 
a  geological  sketch-map  of  the  surface  outcrop  of  (^>iia<i«T 
Sandstone  in  Saxony.    Naunianii  and  Cotta  in  1835  demon- 
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St  rated  that  calcareous  and  marly  strata  (Pliinerkalke)  are 
present  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Quader  Sandstone,  and 
contain  in  some  localities  a  rich  marine  fauna.  Cotta  thought 
these  marine  limestones  were  the  time-equivalents  of  the 
Gault  clays.  Geinitz  published,  between  the  years  1839-42, 
an  excellent  Monograph  on  the  Strata  and  the  Fossils. of  the 
Cretaceous  Rocks  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  His  results  con- 
firmed Cotta's  surmise,  and  upon  palaeontological  evidence 
established  the  equivalents  of  the  German  and  British  de- 
velopments:— 

4.  Upper  Quader  Sandstone  , 

3.  Upper  Planer  Marls  . 

2.  Middle  and  Lower  Planer  Lime 

stone  and  Marls  . 
1.  Lower  Quader  Sandstone  . 

August  £mmanuel  Reuss,  the  famous  Austrian  authority  on 
the  Cretaceous  system,  published  in  1843  and  1844  the  first 
results  of  his  detailed  researches  on  the  Cretaceous  deposits 
of  Bohemia.  Two  years  later,  his  monograph  on  the  Bohemian 
Cretaceous  formations  appeared,  and  this  work  has  been 
regarded  as  the  fundamental  stratigraphical  work  on  the 
Bohemian  facies.  The  four-  chief  divisions  distinguished 
by  Reuss  are :  The  Lower  Quader  Sandstone,  present  in 
Bohemia  in  its  full  development ;  2,  the  Planer  marls^  richly 
fossiliferous ;  3,  the  Planer  limestones^  together  with  the  con- 
glomerates reposing  upon  them ;  4,  the  Upper  Quader  Sand- 
stone, poorly  fossiliferous,  but  attaining  very  great  thicknesses 
in  Bohemia. 

The  insecurity  of  the  systematic  position  of  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Greensand  in  England  induced  Fitton  to  undertake  a 
renewed  examination  of  those  deposits  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  result,  published  in  1847,  showed  conclusively  that  the 
Lower  Greensand  was  an  equivalent  of  the  Neocomian. 

A  very  great  influence  was  exerted  upon  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  Cretaceous  system  by  the  publication  of 
D'Orbign/s  Palkontologie  Fran^aise.  In  the  second  volume 
of  this  gigantic  work,  D'Orbigny  introduced  a  new  classifica- 
tion of  the  Cretaceous  formations,  which  was  based  upon 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  development.  He  divided 
the  system  into  five  stages,  named  in  accordance  with  typical 
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"\Chalk  Mail. 


Upper  Greensand 
Gault. 


=  Lower  Greensand. 
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localities,  in  ascending  order,  Neocomien,  Aptien,  Albien 
(GauU),  Turonien,  Senonien.  In  D'Orbign/s  KUmemimfy 
Course  and  his  Prodram^  he  inserted  two  additional  stages : 
Urgonien,  between  Neocomlen  and  Aptien;  and  Ceno> 
manien,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Upper  Gieensand  between 
Albien  and  Turonien. 

The  horizons  defined  by  D'Orbigny  were  soon  generally 
accepted  in  France^  in  spite  of  some  resistance  shown  by 
D'Archiac  They  were  also  gradually  adopted  in  other 
European  countries^  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain, 
where  geologists  still  continued  to  use  the  classificatofy  hori- 
zons and  terminology  intxoduoed  by  W.  SmMi,  Conybeare  and 
Phillips,  and  Fitton. 

In  the  year  1876,  Barrois  made  a  very  successful  effort 
to  identify  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  deposits  of  England  and 
Ireland  the  same  zoiud  sequence  as  had  been  established  by 
Hubert  for  those  deposits  in  the  Paris  basin.  The  systematic 
arrangement  drawn  up  by  Barrois  found  recognition  in 
England,  and  the  comparison  was  carried  out  by  Horace 
Woodward  in  his  Geology  of  England  and  Wales  (1887)  for 
the  complete  series  of  Cretaceous  deposits.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, at  the  present  day,  as  if  the  stratigraphical  succession  of 
the  youngest  Mesozoic  system  had  been  fairly  well  worked  out 
in  England  and  the  Paiii  basin. 

In  (iermany  also,  the  com  pa  ran  vc  aspect  of  the  groups  and 
zones  ill  the  different  aixas  has  become  much  belter  known. 
In  1S49,  (icinitz  published  a  general  survey  of  the  Crctaccuui 
formation  in  Germaiiy,  uacing  the  four  in  i  n  ^ub-divisions 
which  he  had  previously  recognised  in  Saxony  and  lioheniia  in 
their  further  extension  to\\ards  the  Baltic,  the  Rhine,  I'oland, 
and  Hungary.  In  the  course  of  his  researches,  he  corrected 
several  blunders  that  had  been  made  by  previuu.^^  authors;  for 
example,  he  identified  the  true  age  of  tlie  greeiisand  at  lessen, 
and  the  Planer  marls  at  Priesen  in  Bohemia;  and  :iitz  also 
compared  all  the  horiiions  of  the  German  Cretaceous  deposits 
with  the  *'  Stages  "  established  by  i/Orbigny  for  the  French 
development. 

Beyrich's  study  of  the  Cretaceous  <;ystem  in  Silesia  and  the 
northern  skirt  c)f  the  Harz  mountains  elucidated  the  strati- 
graphical  and  teetonical  relations  of  that  region  in  a  masterly 
way.  JUyricli's  memoir  was  [)ublished  in  the  /^iiuhrift  m 
1^49,  and  in  this  and  several  later  contributionS|  Beyndi 
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expressed  his  disapproval  ot  the  term  Ouader-vSandstone 
Formation,"  which  Hoffmann  had  suggested  for  the  Creta- 
ceous system  in  Germany,  and  Geinitz  had  supported  and 
adopiecl.  Ijcyrich  and  his  friend  and  colleague,  Julius  Ewald, 
held  strongly  to  the  uniform  acceptance  of  D'Orbigny's  classic- 
cation. 

An  interesting  treatise  was  written  by  Leopold  von  Buch  in 
1849  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tions. "Huch  tried  to  show  that  unlike  the  Jurassic  and 
Triassic  rocks,  the  Cretaceous  rocks  nowhere  extended  into 
the  higher  polar  regions  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
but  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  temperate  zones.  He  con- 
cluded from  this,  that  the  influence  of  the  earth's  internal 
heat  had  diminished  in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  that  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  Cretaceous  formations  gave  an 
indication  of  the  surface  distribution  of  the  earth's  internal 
heat. 

Geinitz  and  Beyrich  had  pointed  out  the  general  agreement 
between  the  Cretaceous  formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Regensburg  and  Kelheim  and  those  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony. 
Giimbel,  as  director  of  the  Bavarian  Survey,  was  in  a  position 
to  bring  out  in  full  detail  the  equivalence  of  the  Bavarian 
deposits  with  those  of  the  adjacent  countries.  This  he 
accomplished  in  an  admirable  work  published  by  the  Bavarian 
Academy  in  1868.  The  Bavarian  deposits  have  yielded  very 
valuable  and  plentiful  fossil  remains. 

As  has  appeared  from  the  context,  D'Archiac  rejected 
D'Orbigny's  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  the  French 
Cretaceous  deposits.  His  Bistoire  des  Frogrh  de  la  GtohgU 
(1853)  still  retained  the  older  classifications.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  distinguished  representative  of  the  strati- 
graphical  direction  of  research,  Hdbert,^  adopted  D'Orbigny's 
sulnlivisions,  and  won  for  them  a  secure  foundation  in  virtue 
of  his  detailed  and  excellent  investigation  of  the  Cretaceous 
formations  of  the  Paris  basin,  Belgium,  the  neighbourhood  of 

^  Edmond  ll«5bert,  born  I2lh  June  1812,  at  Villefargcau  (\'ontie),  son  of 
a  large  agriculturist,  studied  in  Auxerre  and  Paris  at  the  Normal  School ; 
in  1836  became  professor  at  Meaux  ;  returned  in  1838  as  demonstrator  in 
Chemistry  and  Physics  at  the  Normal  School  in  Paris  \  and  was  in  1852 

appointed  Master  of  Conferences  for  Geology.  In  1857  he  succeeded  his 
teacher,  Cimstant  Prevost,  as  Professor  of  Geoloq;y  ;\i  the  Sorl)f)iinc,  and 
displayed  remarkable  activity  as  a  teacher  there  until  his  dcatli  on  the 
4th  April  1890. 
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Kduch,  and  Le  Mans  (1847-58).  His  su[)],)ort  of  D'Orbigny's 
groups  brought  Hcbcrt  into  conflict  with  his  rival,  the  gifted 
but  rather  fiery  native  of  Provence,  Henri  Coquand. 

The  south  and  south-west  of  France  had  been  Coquand's 
field  of  researcli,  Hebcrt*s  work  had  lain  in  the  north  of  France, 
and  the  facies  variations  of  the  rocks  were  undoubtedly  chiefly 
answerable  for  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  results  obtai?i<'d 
by  the  two  field  geologists.  Coquand  was  engaged  for  eiglit 
years  on  a  survey  of  the  Charente,  but  his  results,  published 
1858-60,  would  neither  agree  with  D'Archiac's  nor  with 
H'Orbigny's  systematic  sub-division  of  the  Cretaceous  system. 
Coquand  found  that  the  Cretaceous  deposits  in  the  south 
began  with  the  Upper  Cenomanian,  and  that  the  most  natural 
sub  division  would  be  into  eight  groups,  which  were  mainly 
characterised  by  the  abundance  of  species  of  the  Hippuritid 
family,  whereas  in  the  north  of  France  there  were  scarcely  any 
Hippuritids. 

Coquand  erected  a  number  of  palaeontological  zones  for  the 
Cretaceous  development  in  the  Charente,  and  traced  the 
continuation  of  these  into  Provence  and  Algeria.  To  the 
Cenomanian  and  Turonian,  Coquand  ascribed  the  stages 
Rhotomagien^  Gardonien,  Carmtmim  (zone  of  Exogyra 
calumba\  Angoumien^  and  Provenfien;  to  the  Senonian  and 
Danian  he  ascribed  the  stages  Couiacien^  Santonien^  CampanUn^ 
and  Dordonien.  In  iS6a  he  added  a  new  stage,  MomasUn^ 
between  the  Carentonien  and  Angoumten  for  the  sandstones  of 
Uchaux  and  Momas;  and  in  1869  he  inserted  a  newstage» 
Ligirien,  between  the  Carentonien  and  Mornasien.  Coquand 
also  added  the  stage  Barn  mien  to  the  lower  Cretaceous 
between  Neocomien  and  Urgonien  for  Cephalopod-bearing 
strata  at  Barreme  and  other  localities  in  the  Basses  Alpes 
which  D'Orbigny  had  regarded  as  a  facies  of  the  Urgonien. 

Coquand's  special  nomenclature  for  the  southern  Creta- 
ceous development  was  willingly  accepted  by  the  geologists  in 
the  south  of  France,  but  was  strongly  contested  by  Hubert. 
The  Parisian  stratigrapher  also  doubted  the  presence  of  true 
equivalents  of  the  White  Chalk  with  Belemnitellas  in  the  areas 
of  Touraine,  Charente,  Dordogne,  and  Provence;  in  his 
opinion,  Coquand  had  erroneously  compared  the  Dordonien 
and  Campanien  with  the  Senonien  and  Danien  of  the  north  ; 
Hubert  thought  they  represented  only  the  lower  Senonien. 

At  the  present  day  the  general  tendency  in  France  is  to 
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adhere  firmly  to  D'Orbigny's  sub-division  and  nomenclature, 
and  where  necessary  to  form  sub-groups  and  sub-stages.  Thus 
Renevier  gave  to  the  passage-beds  between  Urgonien  and 
Aptien  at  the  Perte  du  Rhone,  the  distinctive  name  of  Rhih 
danien^  and  the  name  of  Vraconien  to  the  uppermost  horizons 
of  the  Gault  in  the  Jura  of  the  Waadt  Lands.  Again,  Pictet 
separated  certain  basement  beds  of  the  Neocomian  in  the 
French  Rhone  Valley  as  a  sub-stage,  Berriasieji^  characterised 
by  special  fossils  also  widely  distributed  in  the  Alps  and 
Carpathians  and  in  Algeria* 

The  Cretaceous  deposits  play  a  relatively  subordinate  part 
in  the  Swiss  and  Eastern  Alps  and  in  the  Carpathians,  and 
could  not  be  properly  understood  until  the  stratigraphy 
of  extra-Alpine  Cretaceous  formations  had  been  elucidated. 
In  Switzerland,  Studer  had  as  early  as  1836  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  Lower  Cretaceous  deposits  near  Interlaaken, 
and  afterwards  Studer  and  Escher  von  der  Linth  together 
studied  the  Cretaceous  rocks  at  Lake  Lucerne,  the  Glarnisch 
and  Sentis  mountains.  Renevier,  Favre,  and  Schardt  have 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  interesting  Creta- 
ceous sequence  in  the  Waadt  Lands  and  Savoy  Alps. 

The  Vorarlberg  Cretaceous  deposits  were  examined  by  Von 
Richthofen,  Giimbel,  and  Vacek,  those  of  the  Bavarian  Alps 
by  Giimbel.  In  the  Austrian  Alps  the  "Gosau  Strata"  have 
yielded  a  remarkable  profusion  of  well-preserved  fossils.  In 
1822,  Ami  Bou^  observed  these  fossils  on  the  cliffs  near 
Wiener  Neustadt;  he  thought  at  first  that  they  were  Jurassic, 
but  afterwards  included  them  in  the  Greensand  formation. 
Keferstein  united  them  (1827)  with  the  Tertiary  "Flysch," 
although  Count  Miinster  had  identified  Cretaceous  species 
amongst  the  fossils.  Murchison  likewise  placed  the  Gosau 
marls  in  the  Tertiary  epoch,  but  ascribed  a  greater  age  to 
the  Hippurite  or  Rudistes  limestone  with  which  they  are 
associated. 

The  Austrian  geologists  wavered  between  Gault  and  Upper 
Cretaceous  as  the  systematic  position  of  the  Gosau  marls,  until 
in  1852,  just  thirty  years  after  their  first  discovery,  Zekeli 
concluded  from  his  investigation  of  the  Ciosau  gastropods, 
that  the  strata  contaiiiiiiL*  tliem  must  be  the  equivalent 
of  D'Orbigny's  Turonien  and  Seiionien.  Reuss  agreed  with 
this  view  in  the  main,  but  thought  the  (losau  conipU  x  chiefly 
corresponded  to  the  Turonien  horizon  and  only  partially  to  the 
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Senonien.  This  drHnition  was  unsatisfactory,  since  the  French 
geologists  assigned  diiiferent  limits  for  the Turonien  and  Senonien. 
Zittel  pointed  out,  in  a  monograph  on  the  bivalves  of  the 
Gosau  strata,  that  the  affinities  were  very  marked  with  the 
faunas  of  Coquand's  stages  Provencien  and  Santonien,  typically 
developed  in  Provence  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  other  sub- 
divisions of  the  Cretaceous  system  also  resemble  the  fades  in 
the  south  of  France^  whereas  the  Carpathian  development  of 
the  Cretaceous  deposits,  according  to  Hohenegger,  Neumayr, 
Tietze,  and  other  Austrian  geologists,  display  many  peculiarities, 
and  have  had  to  be  sub-divided  into  a  number  of  local  groups 
and  zones. 

The  fieiunal  character  of  the  Alpine  Upper  Cretaceous 
deposits  shows  a  rapid  variation  from  west  to  east;  the  Seewen 
limestones  and  marls  with  Ammonites  rhotamagensisy  Holaster 
subglo^sus^  and  other  Upper  Cretaceous  types  in  Switzerland, 
give  place  to  the  Forammtferal  limestones  with  OtUiuHna 
€ancava^  a  characteristic  Cenomanian  type^  in  the  Vorarlberg 
and  Bavarian  Alps ;  further  east,  the  Upper  Cretaceous  deposits 
are  represented  by  the  Gosau  strata,  often  distinguished  as 
the  Hippuritid  or  Rudistes  factes,  whose  affinities  with  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Uchaux  area  in  the  western  Alps  is  there^ 
fore  a  matter  of  special  stratigraphical  interest 

The  occurrence  of  the  Gosau  deposits  in  separate  crust- 
basins  adjoining  the  leading  east  and  west  faults  between  the 
northern  and  central  regions  of  the  eastern  Alps,  has  provided 
Alpine  stratigraphers  with  some  useful  data  regarding  the 
regional  crust-movements  which  are  thought  to  have  begun  in 
the  eastern  Alps  in  Upper  Cretaceous  time,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued intermittently  during  Tertiary  epochs,  culminating  in 
the  upheaval  of  the  present  Alpine  chain. 

L  Tertiary  Svsffm.  'I  hc  fuiidamental  researciios  which  were 
carried  out  in  the  beginning^  of  the  nineteenth  ccnlury  by 
Cuvier  and  Brongniart  in  the  Paris  basin,  by  D'Halloy  in 
Belgium,  and  by  Webster,  Buckland,  and  Lyell  in  England, 
afforded  the  basis  of  the  more  detailed  examination  of  the 
fossil  niollusca  characteristic  of  the  successive  Tertiary  horizons. 
Brocchi,  Sowerby,  Lamarck,  Deshayes,  and  Bronn  demon- 
strated the  security  of  the  palaeontologicai  method  of  sub- 
division with  the  most  brilliant  success,  and  upon  their  results 
Charles  Lyell  established  his  division  of  the  Tertiary  deposits 
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into  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  formations  {ante^ 

The  systematic  limit  between  the  basement  beds  of  the 
Eocene  and  the  highest  horizons  of  the  Cretaceous  system  had 
been  clearly  defined  for  Northern  Europe  by  Brongniart  and 
D'Omalius  d'Halioy,  while  Buckland  had  defined  the  limit 
between  the  upper  horizons  of  the  Pliocene  and  the  lowest 
Diluvial  or  Pleistocene  deposits.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
difHculty  of  determining  a  definite  limit  between  Eocene  and 
Cretaceous  deposits  in  Alpine  areas  has,  except  in  a  few 
localities,  proved  insuperable  to  the  present  day. 

The  characteristic  South  European  and  Alpine  facies  of  the 
Eocene  deposits  is  a  massive  Foraminiferal  limestone,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  remains  of  Nummulites  (ante^  p.  244). 
But  in  the  Alps,  this  eminently  pelagic  facies  is  often  partially 
or  wholly  replaced  by  a  very  variable  group  of  sandstones, 
marls,  conglomerates,  shales,  and  clays,  which  is  termed 

Flysch,''  and  ofifers  palseontological  difficulties  on  account  of 
the  rare  occurrence  of  distinctive  fossil  types,  and  of  many 
stratigraphical  difficulties  bound  up  with  the  most  obscure 
problems  in  the  tectonic  structure  of  the  Alps. 

In  1823,  Brongniart  had  ascertained  the  Tertiary  age  of  the 
Nummulite  formations  at  Ronca,  Castel-Gomberto^  Monte 
Bolca,  and  other  localities  in  the  Vicentine  Alps;  and  Munster 
had  published  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  species 
from  the  famous  locality  of  Kressenberg  in  the  Bavarian  Alps, 
forty-two  of  which  agreed  with  typioil  Tertiary  species  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  while  two  species  showed  a 
certain  resemblance  to  Cretaceous  species,  and  only  a  single 
species  {Ostrea  semiplana)  was  actually  a  Cretaceous  form. 
Count  Munster  therefore  concluded  that  the  Kressenbei^g 
strata  were  of  Tertiary  age.  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  in  their 
memoir  on  the  eastern  Alps  (1830)  also  regarded  the  Kressen- 
berg strata  as  Tertiary,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Nummulite  rocks  near  Sonthofen  in  Bavaria  were  closely 
united  with  the  Cretaceous  series,  as  that  fauna  appeared  to 
contain  a  fair  admixture  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  types. 

The  same  opinion  was  more  forcibly  expressed  by  Dufrenoy 
and  Elie  de  Beaumont  in  several  memoirs  explanatory  of  the 
geological  map  of  France  ( 1 830-38) ;  these  authors  insisted  that 
the  fauna  of  tiie  Nummulite  and  Flysch  deposits  in  the  south 
of  France  was  a  mixed  Eocene-Cretaceous  fauna  closely 
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related  to  U[)per  Cretaceous  faunas  in  other  French  localities. 
They  [)ointed  out  ihat  the  upheaval  of  the  Pyrenees  bad  taken 
place  after  the  accumulation  uf  these  intermediate  deposits,  and 
therefore  proposed  to  inrhide  them  with  the  Cretaceous  system. 
It  was  admitted,  however,  that  the  Nurnniulite  rocks  of  Ronca, 
Monte  Bolca,  and  a  few  other  localities  were,  as  EUe  de  Beau- 
mont had  said,  of  Tertiary  age. 

The  Swiss  geologists,  Studer  and  Eschar  von  der  Li  nth, 
regarded  the  Numnoulite  deposits  of  Southern  Europe  as  passage- 
beds  between  the  Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic  periods,  the  affinity 
being  greater  with  the  Cretaceous  than  with  the  Eocene 
faunas.  Leymerie  (i^4S)  treated  the  Nummulite  deposits  in 
the  Pyrenees  as  an  independent  formation  (Terrain  epicretace) 
between  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary,  and  Tallavignes  sub-divided 
this  formation  into  two  horizons,  Iberien  and  Alaricten. 

Deshayes  and  RauUn  contested  the  supposed  close  affinity 
of  the  Nummulite  group  with  the  Cretaceous  series,  and  em- 
phasised the  decided  Eocene  character  of  the  Nummulite  fauna. 
D'Arcliiac  gave  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  Nummulite  forma- 
tion in  his  Histoire  des  Frogrh  de  la  Geologie,  and  brought 
forward  an  imposing  array  of  arguments  in  fiEtvour  of  the 
Tertiary  age  of  these  deposits.  Three  years  afterwards,  in 
1853,  a  handsomely  illustrated  mon(^raph  was  issued  under  the 
conjoint  authorship  of  D'Archiac  and  Haime.  It  contained  a 
complete  syndpsis  and  description  of  all  Nummulite  species, 
and  demonstrated  that  the  genus  Nummulttes  was  not  known 
to  occur  either  in  the  Cretaceous  deposits  or  in  the  younger 
Tertiary  groups.  This  work  was  regarded  as  practically  decisive, 
and  the  Nummulite  formations  were  assigned  to  the  Eocene 
period. 

Meantime  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe  were  made  the  subject  of  many  special  researches. 
The  memoirs  by  Galeotti  (1837)  and  by  A.  Dumont  (1836-41) 
on  the  Belgian  development  were  far-reaching  in  their  influence. 
Dumont  distinguished  (1849-52)  a  series  of  palaeontological 
zones,  and  named  the  Belgian  sub-divisions  accordingly  as  Heer- 
sicn»  Landenien,  Ypr^sien,  Panis^lien,  Bruxellien,  Laekenien, 
Tongrien,  Rupelien,  Bolderien,  Diestien»  Scaldisien.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  afterwards  showed  that  the  first  six  of  Dumont's  *'Stag6s" 
correspond  to  the  Lower  and  Middle  Eocene ;  Tongrien  and 
Rupelien  represent  Upper  Eocene;  Bolderien  represents  the 
Miocene;  and  Diestien  and  Scaldisien  are  the  equivalents 
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of  the  Pliocene  or  English  "Crag."  The  stratigraphy  of  the 
Tertiary  deposits  so  ably  described  by  Brongniart  was  further 
investigated  by  several  eminent  French  geologisis,  a  very 
suggestive  pa{)er  on  differences  of  facies  being  coniriluited 
in  1S38  by  C.  iVevost  (cf.  p.  503).  Hel)cit  in  1848  threw 
new  light  upon  many  of  the  biraLigiaphicai  features,  especially 
the  structural  relations  at  the  margins  of  the  basin. 

In  England,  Joseph  Prestwich  ^  had  commenced  his  studies 
of  the  two  Tertiary  basins  of  Hampshire  and  London  in  the 
year  1 846.  He  contributed  a  series  of  memoirs  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society^  all  of  which  display  remarkable  scientific 
judgment  and  accuracy  of  observation.  Prestwich  demon- 
strated for  the  first  time  the  presence  of  Thanet  Sands  as 
a  well-defiiieJ  zone  below  the  London  Clay,  and  showed  that 
the  latter  was  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Bracklesham  and  Barton 
strata,  nor  of  the  *'  Coarse  limestone  "  of  the  Paris  basin,  but 
belonged  to  a  deeper  horizon.  In  a  memoir  published  in  1S55, 
Prestwich  made  an  attempt  to  compare  the  older  i'ertiary 
groups  of  England  with  those  of  the  Paris  basin  and  Belgium, 
relying  upon  the  results  of  D'Archiac  and  Dumont  for  his  data 
regarding  the  Continental  deposits.  Both  these  authors  had 
previously  drawn  up  synchronous  tables  for  the  English  and 
Continental  developments,  but  the  subsecjuent  researches  of 
IVestwich  enabled  him  to  make  certain  alterations  from  the 
linglish  standpoint. 

The  only  foreicrn  equivalent  which  Prestwich  could  find  for 
the  Thanel  Sands  was  the  lower  part  of  the  Belgian  Landenien 
(Heersien) ;  in  the  Paris  basin  he  regarded  the  lower  glau- 
conitic  marine  sands  (Sables  de  Bracheux),  the  plastic  clay, 
the  lignite  and  the  conglomerate  of  Meudon  as  equivalent  of 
his  Woolwkh  Series;  true  London  Clay  seemed  absent  in  the 
Paris  basin,  but  was  represented  in  Belgium  by  the  lower 
Ypresien  of  Dumont.  The  Lower  Bracklesham  or  Bagshot 
strata  were  represented  by  the  sands  of  Soissons,  Guise,  Aizy, 
and  Laon  in  the  Paris  basin,  as  well  as  by  the  upper  part 

^  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  born  1 812  at  Pensbury  near  London,  was  educated 
partly  in  England,  partly  in  Paris,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  studies  nt 
University  College  in  London,  he  entered  his  father  s  business,  from  which 
he  only  retired  in  1872.  All  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  geological  re- 
searches, and  in  1874  he  succeeded  J.  Phillips  as  Professor  of  Geology  in 
Oxford.  In  1888  he  was  President  of  the  Fourth  International  Gcolo{;ical 
Congress  in  London;  he  died  on  the  23rd  June  1896. 
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of  the  Yprhsitn  and  the  PaniM'en  in  Belgium;  ibe  Middle 
Bracklesham  and  Bagshot  strata  were  the  equivalents  of  the 
**  Coarse  limestone"  of  lb  Paris  basin  and  the  Bruxtliitn  zsA 
Laekenien  in  Belgium,  i  he  Upper  Bracklesham  strata  and  the 
•Barton  Clay  corresponded  with  the  nuiklle  marine  sand 
near  Paris.  Hubert  in  1873  emended  the  synchronous  tabic 
of  Prestwich  on  a  few  points,  but  for  the  sub-division  of  the 
English  Tertiary  deposits  the  results  obtained  by  Prestwich 
are  the  recognised  standard  at  the  present  day. 

The  upper  fluvio-marine  division  was  described  in  detail  by 
Edward  Forbes  in  1856,  and  the  fossil  riches  of  the  Tertiary 
deposits  have  formed  the  subject  of  some  of  the  greatest 
cUlssics  in  palseontological  literature;  The  earlier  contributors 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  Tertiary  founas  included  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  Agassiz,  Thomas  Davidson,  Edward  Forties» 
Mi]ne*Edward8»  Haime,  and  Duncan  (Chap.  V.). 

The  Miocene  and  Pliocene  deposits  of  Italy  were  investigated 
by  Brocchi  and  Bronn,  and  afterwards  by  several  Italian  authors 
and  by  the  two  Germans  Hoffmann  and  Philippu  The  Etmrner- 
oHon  of  the  Tertiary  Fossiis  in  Sicify  by  Philippi  appeared  in 
1846,  and  formed  a  valuable  supplement  to  Deshayes*  investi- 
gations, in  so  far  as  it  showed  that  the  number  of  tivtng 
Mediterranean  types  represented  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  61 
Sicily  gradually  increases  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  horizons 
of  the  series,  until  in  the  highest  horizqns  very  few  extinct 
species  are  present.  Agassis  questioned  the  results  obtained 
by  Philippi,  and  wrote  a  monograph  in  1S45  with  the  special 
intent  of  proving  that  no  living  species  is  completely  identical 
with  the  forms  in  Pliocene  deposits,  and  that  each  individual 
formation  contains  a  fauna  entirely  peculiar  to  itself.  This 
opinion,  as  has  been  said  above  (p.  507),  was  shared  in  a 
modified  measure  by  D'Orbigny. 

A  sub-division  of  the  Tertiary  deposits  into  four  stages  (Sues- 
Konien,  Patiskn^  Falunien^  Subapenniit)  was  proposed  in  1852 
by  D'Orbigny,  and  was  rapidiy  adopted  in  Trance.  The  Sues- 
sonicii  and  Parisien  correspond  wiih  L)  ell's  Eocene  forniauun. 
The  1  aliinien  is  again  divided  into  two  sub-stages,  the  older  of 
which  ( 7Jv/i,v7(7i)  begins  in  the  Paris  basin  with  the  Pontaino- 
bK  ail  sandstone,  and  includes  the  hesh-water  limestone  and 
millstone  quartz,  while  the  younger  horizon  of  l  alutixn  com- 
prises the  Faluns  of  Tomaiiie,  of  Acjuitanien  and  Langucdoc, 
the  Cra^oi  Sufiblk  and  Antwerp,  the  Moiasse  and  Na^e^'jiiu 
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of  Switzerland,  and  other  Miocene  deposits.  The  Sub-Apen- 
nine  stage  includes,  in  addition  to  the  Pliocene  marine  for- 
mations of  Italy  and  the  upper  sands  of  Montpellier,  a 
mixture  of  young  Tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits.  D'Orbigny's 
classification  is  very  unsatisfactory;  it  often  throws  together 
strata  of  quite  ditiercnt  ages,  and  assumes  stratigraphicai  limits 
for  which  there  is  no  evidence. 

In  addition  to  Touraine,  Gascony,  and  Turin,  another  dis- 
trict well  known  to  the  literature  in  connection  with  the 
Miocene  strata  is  the  Vienna  basin.  The  first  scientific 
observations  of  this  area  were  contributed  by  Constant 
Provost  (1820)  and  Ami  Boue  (1822).  The  latter  relied 
mainly  on  information  given  by  Partsch  and  Hauer,  who 
had  been  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  fossils  in  the  localities 
near  Vienna.  In  1837,  Bronn  revised  Hauer's  collection,  and 
by  his  identification  of  the  fossils  proved  that  the  fauna  was 
of  Miocene  age.  In  1846^  D'Orbigny  published  his  excellent 
monograph  on  the  Foraminifera  of  the  Vienna  basin,  and  two 
years  later  Reuss  published  an  account  of  the  fossil  polyps. 

Many  geologists  examined  local  areas  and  contributed 
sections  and  maps,  but  the  first  to  give  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  stratigraphicai  relations  of  the  whole  Vienna  basin  was 
Suess,  in  1866,  in  a  memoir  entitled  Uniersuchungen  ulfer 
den  Charakter  der  osierr,  Tertiarablagerungen,  This  memoir 
described  not  onl)i  the  Alpine  Vienna  basin,"  but  also  the 
deposits  in  the  area  between  the  Alps  and  the  Manharts  range. 
Suess  showed  that  the  Eocene  Nummulite  formation  is  suc- 
ceeded by  poorly  fossiliferous  marls  and  clays,  then  by  the 
Meletta  shales,  which  form  a  fairly  constant  band  of  strata  in 
the  Alps  and  Carpathians,  in  Alsace,  and  other  localities. 
They  are  followed  in  the  Vienna  basin  by  the  lowest  Miocene 
strata  of  Molt  and  Horn,  of  Gauderndorf  and  Eggenburg, 
which  are  laigely  of  fresh-water  origin,  and  are  covered  by  the 
widely-distributed  "Schlier"  or  "Cyrena  beds"  of  brackish- 
water  origin.  Then  succeeds  the  richly  fossiliferous  Marine 
series,  comprising  sands,  calcareous  clays  (Tegel),  and  lime- 
stones, passing  into  one  another  as  diverse  rock-facies  of 
contemporaneous  origin.  The  limestone  facies  predominates 
in  the  Leitha  mountains,  while  the  blue  calcareous  clays  of 
Baden  are  the  shallow-water  equivalents  of  the  Leitha  lime- 
stones. The  marine  deposits  were  all  comprised  by  Suess 
under  the  general  term  of    Mediterranean  Stage." 
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They  were  shown  to  be  followed  by  deposits  of  brackish- 
water  origin,  (?erithia  sands  and  clays  charged  with  sliells, 
coin[)riiicd  by  Siiess  under  the  general  term  of  "Sarmatian 
Stage."  The  strata  of  the  Sarmatian  Stage  are  extensively 
distributed  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  fauna  had  already 
been  described  by  I)e  Marny  and  Eiclnvald.  At  the  close  of 
the  Sarmatian  Stage,  the  deposits  of  the  North-Alpine  area 
and  the  plains  are  essentially  fresh-water  deposits,  comprising 
the  Corii^er/d  C/ays,  and  the  Bdvedere  pebble-beds^  the  latter 
having  been  deposited  from  running  water,  probably  by  wide 
river-courses  pouring  northward  from  the  Alps.  Suess  com- 
prised the  fresh-water  deposits  under  the  name  of  "  Pontic 
Stage,"  and  identified  them  as  the  equjv^ent  of  the  Pliocene 
formation. 

A  few  years  earlier  Suess  had  shown  from  the  distribution 
of  the  fossil  terrestrial  mammals  in  the  various  Tertiary  de- 
posits, that  the  older  marine  horizons,  as  well  as  the  brackish- 
water  ''Cerithia"  sands,  correspond  in  age  witii  the  Middle 
Miocene  in  France  and  Switzerland  (Marine  molasse,  fresh- 
water limestone  of  Oeningen,  upper  fresh-water  molasse),  while 
the  upper  fresh-water  formations  of  the  Vienna  basin  contained 
the  fauna  of  the  Upper  Miocene  deposits  of  Eppelsheim, 
Cucuroii»  and  Pikermi.  The  systematic  divisions  established 
by  Suess  for  the  Austrian  deposits  have  been  verified  by  later 
investigations,  and  only  modified  in  minor  particulars. 

The  stratigraphical  knowledge  of  the  German  Tertiary 
deposits  was  late  in  developing.  There  were  several  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  the  chief  obstacle  being  the  impos* 
sibtlity  of  securing  a  complete  section  from  which  a  definite 
succession  could  be  determined.  This  was  the  more  un< 
fortunate  as  the  fossils  that  were  found  in  the  scattered 
localities  seldom  permitted  an  exact  identification  with  the 
typical  Eocene  and  Miocene  forms  known  to  the  literature. 
The  German  Tertiary  deposits  occur  in  three  chief  districts : 
the  North  German  plain,  the  Tertiary  basin  of  the  Rhineland, 
and  the  Swabian-Bavarian  plateau  with  the  adjacent  hilly 
territory  of  the  Alpine  foreground. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Mainz  and  Alzey  first  attracted  the 
interest  of  geologists  on  account  of  the  wealth  of  fossils.  CoU 
lini  and  Faujas  had  described  some  of  those  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
Dechen,  Oeynhausen,  and  A.  Bou^  supplied  a  general  de- 
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scription  of  tlie  Tertiary  formations  in  the  Rliineland.  The 
tliscovery  of  the  fanioLis  I  )inotlicriinn  skull  at  Kp[)c'l>hL'im  by 
Kli|>stein  and  Loup  induced  Kli{)sUiii  (1836)  to  contribute  a 
more  careful  stratiL;ra{)hical  account  of  the  strata  in  the  Mainz 
basin,  and  he  paralleled  the  bone-bearing  sands  of  Epi)elsheim 
with  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre,  and  the  limestone  strata 
underlying  the  bone-bearing  sands  with  the  coarse  lime- 
stone beds  of  Paris.  In  the  following  year,  Bronn  tried  to 
prove  that  the  Eppelsheim  sands  belonged  to  a  higher  horizon 
and  were  comparable  with  the  Middle  Tertiary  of  the  Vienna 
basin,  and  he  likewise  assumed  a  Miocene  age  for  the  other 
sands  near  Alzey,  "although,"  he  said,  "the  characteristic 
species  of  the  clays  iri  the  Vienna  basin  are  absent" 

The  first  accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the  succession  of 
strata  in  the  Mainz  basin  was  given  by  Sandl>f  rger  in  1853. 
Hesub-divi  li  d  the  series  into  nine  well-marked  palxontologicai 
zones  which  he  compared  with  the  stages of  Tertiary  strata 
in  France  and  Belgium^  the  zones  in  ascending  order  were: 
(i)  Marine  sands  near  Alzey;  {2)  Septarian  clay  and  "Cyrena'* 
marls  with  occurrences  of  brown-coal :  (3)  Limestone  of  Hock- 
heim  with  land-snails ;  (4)  "Cerithia'*  limestone  of  Flcirsheim 
and  Oppenhcim;  (5)  **Litorella"  limestone;  (6)  Clays  and 
shales  with  brown-coal;  (7)  L,eaf  sandstone ;  (8)  Fresh-water 
sands  of  Eppelsheim  with  remains  of  Dinotherium,  Hipparion, 
eta;  (9)  Marine  sands  of  Cassel.  Sandberger  compared  the 
Alzey  sands  and  the  Septarian  clay  with  Dumont's  Tongrien 
and  Ruptlien  stages ;  the  littoral  and  brackish-water  deposits, 
from  Hockheim  limestone  to  the  leaf-sandstone,  he  regarded  as 
the  equivalents  of  the  marine  Miocene  strata  in  the  Aqui- 
tanian  and  Vienna  basins,  and  of  the  system  Bolderien  in 
Belgium ;  while  he  placed  the  bone>$and  of  Eppelsheim  and 
the  Cassel  sands  in  Lower  Pliocene,  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
system  Diesiien  in  Belgium. 

The  sub-divisions  proposed  by  Sandberger  for  the  Tertiary 
formation  in  the  Mainz  basin  have  undergone  very  little  sub- 
sequent modification.  The  chief  alteration  was  made  in  1854 
by  Hamilton,  when  he  proved  that  the  Hockheim  limestone 
was  not  an  independent  horizon,  but  a  local  intercalation 
in  the  "Cerithia**  strata.  In  1883,  Lei)sius  published  a  geo- 
graphical description  of  the  Mainz  basin;  and  the  first 
volume  of  the  Geologic  von  DmUchland^  by  the  same  author 
(1892),  affords  a  general  survey  of  all  the  literature  that  has 
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appeared  on  this  subject  since  the  publicatian  of  Sandbeiiger's 
memoir 

The  Tertiary  localities  in  North  Germany  were  briefly  de- 
scribed in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  several 
palaeontologists,  more  particularly  by  Count  Munster  (1835). 
A  number  of  the  typiod  fossils  were  described  by  Goldfuss; 
Zimmermann  described  the  Hamburg  occunences,  and  Boll 
reported  on  the  Mecklenburg  locality ;  but  all  these  authors 
expressed  themselves  more  or  less  indefinitely  regarding  the 
precise  age  of  the  Tertiary  fossils  and  strata. 

An  important  work  on  the  North  German  Tertiary  deposits 
was  contributed  in  1847  by  Beyrich.  This  acute  observer 
proved  the  identity  of  many  of  the  fossils  in  Mark  Branden- 
burg and  in  the  Septarian  c\^y  of  North  Germany  with  fossils 
of  the  clays  near  Antwerp  {Rujpeiieny  Thus  a  definite  horizon 
was  fixed  in  the  North  German  succession,  and  in  1853  Bey- 
rich gave  a  complete  account  of  the  palaeontological  and 
lithological  sequence  of  Tertiary  deposits  as  an  Introductory 
to  his  M&nof^aph  of  the  CanchyUa  in  the  Norik  German 
Tertiary  Rack-Deposits,  It  was  made  evident  that  the  North 
German  "Miocene**  facies  differed  in  many  respects  from 
the  French  and  Austrian  Miocene,  and  contained  a  greater 
number  of  fossil  forms  which  had  continued  from  older 
horizons. 

The  oldest  North  German  Tertiary  fauna  was  shown  by 
Beyrich  to  be  that  of  the  Magdeburg  sands,  the  equivalent  of 
the  Lower  Tongrien  in  TVlgiuni.  rhis  horizon  is  limited  in 
North  (icrinany  to  the  area  between  Magdeburg  and  Egeln. 
Above  It,  ihe  Sejilarian  clay  follows  as  the  equi\a]ent  of  the 
IJelgiuui  Riipcliefi,  and  Beyrich  included  in  the  same  horizon 
the  Sternberg  strata  and  ihu  Stettin  sand.  In  1853  Beyrich 
rep^arded  the  Tongiicn  and  Rupclmond  system,  in  agreement 
with  D'Orbigny,  as  Lower  Miocene,  but  in  1854  he  proposed 
that  this  horizon,  which  was  sometimes  referred  to  Upper 
Eocene,  sometimes  to  Lower  Miocene,  in  the  Paris  basin  and 
Belgian  areas  should  be  distinguished  as  an  independent  for- 
mation under  tlie  name  of  Oligocene.  lie  sub-divided  the 
m  w  lornialion  in  three  groups,  the  Lower  Oltgoccue  com- 
prising the  brown-coal  deposits  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Germany  and  the  North  (lernian  amber  deposits  with 
the  rich  flora  worked  out  by  (ioeppcrt  and  Conwentz.  To 
MUdic  Oligocene,  Beyrich  assigned  the  Alzey  sands,  the 
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brackish  and  fresh-water  deposits  of  the  Mainz  basin,  and 
the  brown<coal  deposits  of  Hesse  and  Rhineland.  In  Upper 
Oligocene^  Bey  rich  included  the  Marine  formations  of  Crefeld, 
Diisseldorf,  Cassel,  etc.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  typical 
Miocene  formations  of  the  Lower  Elbe  district,  Holstein  and 
Schleswig. 

Beyrich's  differentiation  of  the  Oligocene  formation  was 
supported  by  Lyell  and  other  eminent  geologists,  and  proved 
very  helpful  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Tertiary 
deposits.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  no  marine  equivalent 
in  Belgium,  France,  or  England  for  the  Upper  Oligocene  strata 
of  North  Germany.  Probably  these  correspond  in  age  with 
the  fresh-water  limestone  of  Beauce^  which  is  usually  classified 
as  Lower  Miocene  by  French  geologists.  Emendations  in 
Beyrich's  sub-division  were  made  by  Sandberger  in  1863,  when 
he  pointed  out  that  the  "Cyrena''  marls  belonged  to  Upper 
Oligocene,  and  that  the  Lower  Miocene  should  begin  with  the 
littoral  and  brackish-water  series,  the  "  Cerithia  "  and  land-snail 
limestones,  and  the  leaf-6ands  of  the  Miinzenberg. 

The  Tertiary  basin  of  the  Swabian-Bavarian  plateau  and  the 
neighbouring  margin  of  the  Jura  mountains  and  the  Alps  is 
connected  on  the  one  side  with  the  Austrian  development,  on 
the  other  side  with  the  North  Swiss  development  of  the  Tertiary 
formations,  and  its  relations  could  only  be  properly  understood 
after  the  knowledge  of  these  formations  in  adjacent  areas  was 
fairly  well  advanced.  The  monograph  of  the  Molasse  deposits 
in  Switzerland,  written  by  Studer  (1825),  contains  a  remark- 
ably accurate  description  of  the  difierent  formations  according 
to  their  petrographical  constitution  and  stratigraphical  posi- 
tion, but  at  the  time  of  publication  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
assign  definite  ages  to  the  successive  strata.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  Bernese  geologist  were  supplemented  by  the 
researches  of  Escher  von  der  Linth,  Braun,  and  Oswald 
Heer,  so  that  Studer  in  1853,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
famous  work.  Geologic  dcr  Sdmeiz^  was  in  a  position  to 
give  ail  ahuuit  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  Swiss  Tertiary 
deposits. 

From  the  composition  and  stratigraphical  position  of  the 
parti-colouK'd  Nagelflue  deposits,  Studer  concluded  that  the 
inalerials  composing  this  congloiueratic  rock  and  the  Molasse 
sandstones  had  been  derived  from  a  marginal  Alpine  chain 
which  was  afterwards  bent  inward  at  the  iurtlier  folding  and 
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upheaval  of  the  Alps»  and  was  covered  by  the  advance  of  over- 
thrust  masses  from  the  south. 

Studer  distinguished  a  Jura  and  a  Sub-Alpine  band  of  deposit 
The  former  is  limited  to  the  north-western  and  northern  parts 
of  the  Jura  chain,  and  consists  of  a  lower  marine  division  with 
fossils  which  agr^e  with  those  of  the  Mainz  basin,  and  an  upper 
series  of  fresh-water  limestones  and  marls,  whose  Mammalian 
remains  were  identified  by  H.  von  Meyer  as  Upper  Miocene. 
This  Jura  band  of  deposit,  according  to  Studer,  presents  a 
continuation  of  the  Tertiary  basin  in  the  Upper  Rhine  pro- 
vinces. In  the  Sub-Alpine  band  the  Tertiary  deposits  begin 
with  lower  Jreshrwater  formations,  which  continue  towards  the 
south-west  into  the  Rhone  Valley ;  they  consist  of  red  marls 
and  Molasse  sandstones  with  beds  of  brown-coal,  and  contain 
an  exceedingly  rich  flora  (cf.  O.  Heer,  p.  371).  The  lists  of 
fossils  which  Studer  enumerated  prove  that  he  comprised  strata 
of  dissimilar  age  within  these  lower  deposits.  The  fresh-water 
formations  are  succeeded  by  marine  molasse^  sandstones  charged 
with  bivalve  shells,  and  nagelflue  of  varied  constitution.  The 

'  marine  fauna  of  this  second  member  in  the  sub-Alpine  band 
is  compared  by  Studer  with  Miocene  faunas,  and  he  adds  that 
it  displays  certain  affinities  with  the  Italian  Pliocene.  I'he 
third  member  is  an  up/)cr  freshwater  series,  the  sandy,  marly, 
and  calcareous  rocks  which  have  been  so  long  famous  for  the 
fossils  contained  in  them  at  Oeningcn.  These  were  made 
known  by  Scheuchzer,  and  were  the  subject  of  the  admirable 
researches  by  Braun,  Heer,  and  K.  Mayer. 

t  The  identifications  of  the  Mollusca  in  Studer  s  work 
were  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  K.  Mayer.  This  inde- 
fatigable paleontologist  has  continued  throughout  his  long 
career  to  describe  and  compare  the  Swiss  Tertiary  fossils,  and 
to  draw  up  synchronous  tables  showing  their  precise  corre- 
spondence with  the  faunas  of  other  Alpine  and  extra-Alpine 
localities.  The  first  of  these  tables  appeared  in  1S57,  wherein 
Mayer  sub-divided  the  Swiss  series  into  eleven  pala^onto- 
logical  zones.  The  first  five  of  these  {^Garioiniieu,  Suessoftieft^ 
LondonieHy  Fansien.  and  Barionien)  are  assigned  to  liic 
Eocene;  the  Lit^ifrian  stage  contains  ihe  I'lyseli,  the  Upper 
Nunimulite  formations  of  IJiarritz,  the  Montmaitre  gypsum, 
etc.  Mayer  places  the  Swiss  rej)resentatives  of  Toui;ri(/i  and 
Aquiianien  in  the  Oligocene  epoeli ;  the  Ilelvetien  and  Tor- 
tonien  in  the  Miocene ;  and  the  Astien  in  the  Pliocene  epoch. 
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The  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Swabian  plateaux  were  studied 
by  Quenstedt  and  Probst ;  those  in  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg 
were  elucidated  by  Mandclslohe,  Zietcn,  Klein,  Miller,  and 
Schill. 

The  sub- Alpine  band  of  Tertiary  deposits  in  Bavaria  com- 
prises the  Flyscli  de  posits  of  Eocene  and  Lower  Oligocene  aL;e 
forming  liills  in  front  of  the  hnie.sLuiic  mountains.  On  the 
undulating  plains  stretching  northward  aie  the  Oligocenc 
hrown-coal  strata  iifid  the  younger  Tertiary  de[)osits  Sand- 
bcr^er,  in  1853,  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  Ohgoccne  age 
of  the  brackish-water  strata  worked  for  coal  at  Miesbach, 
Penzberg,  and  Peissenbcrg.  He  identified  Cvrcna  semisinata 
and  other  typical  Upper  Oligocene  forms  in  thu  marls,  and  he 
Cfjni{)ared  the  fauna  of  the  marine  series  below  the  i)roduciive 
beds  with  the  middle  Oligocene  fauna  of  the  Weinheini  sands 
iie.ii  Al/cy. 

Gumbel  in  1861  gave  a  full  geological  and  paKneontological 
account  of  these  Tertiary  deposits  in  his  larcrc  volunie  on  the 
Bavarian  Alps.  A  new  monograj)!!  on  the  launa  of  the  South 
Bavarian  Ohgocene  Molasse,  by  I  I.  WuUT,  places  the  whole  of 
llie  marine  and  brackish-water  Ohgcjcene  formations  of  Southern 
Bavaria  in  the  Upper  Oligocene  hori/on.  Similar  ( onclusions 
had  been  formed  by  Theodor  I'uchs  and  K.  Mayer  regarding 
the  age  of  the  equivalent  deposits  in  the  sub-Alpine  band  of 
Switzerland  and  Austria. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  it  was  no  longer 
dithcult  to  determine  the  main  divisi(»ns  of  Tertiary  strata 
after  the  true  principle  had  been  discovered  of  identifying  the 
relative  age  of  the  component  members  from  a  compart.son  of 
the  faunas  contained  in  them  with  one  another,  and  with 
existing  genera  and  sj)ccics.  But  the  attempts  to  j^rovide  a 
systt;matic  zonal  sul)  (livision  of  the  series,  capable  of  general 
ap[)Iication,  juoved  fruitless.  Geographic  al  areas  and  l)iological 
provinces  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  local  differentiation  in 
Europe  during  Tertiary  epochs,  so  that  basins  of  deposit  which 
appear  to  have  had  some  kind  of  communication,  or  were  at 
least  very  clo.se  to  one  another,  nevertheless  exhibit  marked 
peculiarities  in  the  litholo^ical  and  palreontolo -iral  deveh)i)- 
ment.  Each  basir)  passed  through  its  own  history  of  sedi- 
ment tf  ion,  in  nearly  all  cases  a  most  chetpu  re  d  history.  An 
area  that  w  is  at  one  time  an  alluvial  iiat  would  at  other  times 
be  usurped  by  an  oceanic  inundation,  and  again  become  dry 
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land  or  a  marginal  swamp,  an  estuary  or  an  inland  sea.  The 
conditions  whicli  prevailed  over  any  one  area  during  a  definite 
period  were  often  transferred  during  the  following  period  to 
some  neighbouring  area,  so  that  faunal  similarities  of  a  mis- 
leading character  were  bound  to  arise.  This  seems  to  be  the 
explanation  of  the  increasing  difficulty  that  is  experienced  in 
determining  the  precise  stratigraphical  equivalents  in  adjoining 
districts ;  the  Synchronous  Tables  become  more  and  more 
complicated  as  the  knowledge  of  stcattgiaphical  data  becomes 
more  specialised. 

The  newer  researches  in  Hungary,  the  Balkan  lands,  Greece, 
Roumania,  Russia,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  have 
certainly  succeeded  in  establishing  the  parallelism  of  the  great 
divbions  (Eocene^  Oligocene,  Miocene,  Pliocene),  but  the 
zonal  sub-divisions  are  extremely  diverse.  In  North  and  South 
America,  the  recognition  even  of  the  main  divisions  is  very 
uncertain,  and  it  is  impossible  to  apply  any  of  the  European 
zonal  classifications.  It  would,  however,  occupy  too  much 
space  to  record  the  gradual  progress  of  researches  on  the 
Tertiary  formations  outside  Central  Europe;  or  to  indicate  the 
debatable  stratigraphical  complexities  that  are  associated  with 
the  history  of  crust-movements  during  Tertiary  epochs. 

J.  Quaternary  Formations. — Whereas  the  beginnings  of  the 
present  sub-division  of  the  Tertiary  formations  extend  as 
far  back  as  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  detailed  investigation  of  the  youngest  geological  system 
was  reserved  for  the  last  three  decades  of  the  century.  Buck- 
land,  in  1823,  described  the  deposits  between  the  Tertiary 
series  and  the  sediments  at  present  in  course  of  formation. 
He  regarded  these  post-Tertiary  deposits  as  the  discharge  from 
a  universal  flood,  and  applied  to  them  the  name  Diluvium  in 
contrp.distinction  to  Alluvium,  the  name  given  to  all  modem 
accumulations  of  deposit  Lyell,  in  1839,  proposed  to  use  the 
term  Pleistocene  for  the  Diluvium  of  Buckland,  and  in  1854 
Morlot  suggested  Quaternary,  changed  by  Bronn  to  Quartary 
(Quartar),  a  term  which  appears  very  often  in  the  German  litera- 
ture, although  never  in  the  English  form. 

The  varied  constitution  of  the  Pleistocene  deposits  (pebble, 
sand,  clay,  loess,  bone  breccias,  boulder  accumulations,  erratic 
blocks,  moraines)  and  the  frequent  absence  of  organic  remains 
made  it  very  difficult  to  determine  the  age  of  the  different 
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members,  and  until  about  thirty  years  ago  geologists  were 
content  to  treat  the  series  comprehensively  as  one  group  of 
deposit.  Buckland  originally  defined  the  upper  limit  of  the 
Diluvium  and  beginning  of  Alluvium  as  coeval  with  the 
appearance  of  man  on  the  earth,  but  the  prehistoric  researches 
conducted  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  showed  that  man 
had  been  a  contemporary  of  some  of  the  extinct  Mammals. 
Palceolilhic  implements  luivc  alToidud  Iraces  of  man's  i.;xii>tence 
in  the  latter  pari  of  the  Pleistocene  age.  1  hu  sLudy  of  the 
Diluvial  iManinials  led  Lartet,  in  1863,  to  establish  three 
periods:  the  oldest  is  characterised  by  the  predonunance  of 
Elephas  antiquus^  Rhinoceros  Menki^  and  others  ;  the  miJd/e 
period  by  the  Mammoth,  Rhinoceros  tichorhitius^  Ursus 
spelaus^  JUson  priscus ;  and  the  ihird  and  youngest  by  the 
occurrence  of  forms  still  living  in  high  latitudes,  such  as  rein- 
deer, musk-ox,  Canadian  elk,  and  beaver. 

Research  on  Diluvial  deposits  was  imbued  with  fresh  interest 
when  the  glacial  theory  was  established  by  Venetz,  Charpcntier, 
and  Agassiz  (1S29  to  1840).  It  was  then  rendered  possible, 
not  only  to  understand  the  conditions  under  which  the  various 
deposits  had  taken  origin,  but  also  to  classify  the  deposits 
according  to  their  age  as  preglacial,  interglarial,  and  post- 
glacial. The  first  researches  from  this  standpoint  were  carried 
out  in  Switzerland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  (cf  p.  231).  Tn 
(iennany,  it  was  not  until  Otto  Torell  had  broken  the  spell  t)f 
the  Drift  Theory  (1875)  that  an  active  impulse  was  given  to 
detailed  investigations  of  the  Pleistocene  deposits  on  the 
North  German  plains.    The  results  arc  apparent  in  the  newer 

fiinjiral  maps,  which  sliow  the  great  diversity  in  the  lithologi- 
cal  character  and  age  of  the  de[)osits  belonging  to  this  epoch. 

The  discovery  of  glacier  scratclies  on  the  Muschelkalk  of 
Riidersdorf  first  suggested  to  Torell  the  idea  that  an 
extensive  ice  sheet  had  covered  the  North  German  plain. 
German  geologists  have  since  demonstrated  the  occurrence 
of  similar  grooves  and  scratches  on  the  rock-floor  at  several 
localities  in  the  plain,  especially  in  Saxony.  The  sands  and 
gravels  and  boulder-clays  have  also  undergone  a  careful 
exploration  in  the  light  of  the  glacial  theory.  Structures 
identical  with  the  ground  moraines  of  recent  glaciers  have  been 
recognised,  and  the  pebbles  and  boulders  contained  in  them^ 
have  been  examined  with  reference  to  their  derivation  from 
Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  other  northern  territories.  The 
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local  moraines  and  the  foldings  and  disturbances  in  the  strata 
at  the  base  of  the  glacial  deposits  are  looked  upon  as  having 
been  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  advancing  masses  of  ice. 

The  effects  of  the  erosive  activity  displayed  by  the  glacial 
water  are  apparent  in  the  giant-cauldrons,  in  the  frequent 
pools,  peat-bogs  and  circular  lake-depressions,  and  in  the 
long,  narrow  channels  which  extend  almost  parallel  with  one 
another  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  southern  margin  of 
the  former  ice-sheet. 

While  the  researches  between  the  North  German  plain  had 
in  view,  on  the  one  hand,  to  establish  the  chronological  sub- 
division of  the  glacial  deposits  with  the  help  of  the  fossiliferous 
strata,  they  have  also  been  directed  to  explore  the  glacial  and 
interglacial  accumulations  which  bestrew  the  plain,  and  to 
determine  the  glacial  system  of  hydrography.  One  of  the 
most  important  results  has  been  the  proof  that  ridges  of  end- 
moraine  extend  throughout  North  Germany  from  the  northern 
borders  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  West  and  East  Prussia,  as 
well  as  the  southern  provinces  of  Posen  and  Silesia.  The 
observation  that  the  ground-moraine  of  the  last  era  of  glacia- 
tion  presents  the  same  features  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
band  of  end-moraines,  indicates  that  these  accumulations 
mark  progressive  stages  in  the  retreat  of  the  last  ice-sheet,  and 
originated  during  the  pauses  in  the  general  movement  of  with- 
drawal. The  detailed  study  of  these  hillocks  and  ridges  of 
end-moraine,  and  the  phenomena  associated  with  them,  first 
supplied  the  clue  to  the  elucidation  of  the  landscape  features 
which  owe  their  origin  partly  to  glacial  erosion,  partly  to 
glacial  and  fluvio-glacial  de[)osition.  By  this  means,  also,  it 
became  possible  to  distinguish  the  diflferent  types  of  lakes 
characteristic  of  this  extensive  area  of  ancient  glaciauon. 

"The  glacial  hydrography  of  the  North  German  pkun  has 
recently  had  new  light  thrown  upon  it,  in  so  far  as  the  leading 
Ihics  of  ancient  valleys  have  been  brought  into  connection 
with  the  end-moraines  of  the  inland  ice.  This  has  afforded  an 
explanation  of  the  successive  origin  of  the  great  east-west 
valleys,  each  more  northerly  valley  being  younger  than  the  next 
valley  on  the  south.  The  ice  in  the  last  [leriod  of  melting 
withdrew  to  a  more  northerly  position,  and  at  each  pause  in 
the  withdrawal,  the  waters  which  had  previously  been  stemmed 
l)ack  by  the  end  of  the  ice-sheet  found  a  new  way  of  escape." 
(Waimscha ffe,  Zeitschr,  d.  d,  geoL  Ges.y  1898.) 
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It  is  impossible  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  important  results 
of  modern  investigation  of  diluvial  deposits,  the  more  general 
as[MM  ts  have  been  fully  treated  in  a  previous  (^ha})ter  (ef.  pp. 
220-239).  Many  of  the  questions  are  subjects  of  controversy  at 
the  present  time,  such  as  the  origin  of  the  Loess  deposits,  the 
number  of  distinct  Ice  Ages,  the  geographical  distribution  of 
glacial  formations,  and  the  age  and  significance  of  the  various 
pebble,  sand,  and  clay  formations.  Curiously  enough,  the 
youngest  of  the  geological  formations  was  the  last  to  be 
generally  understood,  and  its  scientific  investigation  is  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  present  phase  of  progress  in 
geology. 

The  question  of  the  age  of  the  human  race,  and  the  environ- 
ment of  early  man,  brings  geology  into  the  closest  relationship 
with  anthropology,  and  for  the  last  four  decades  geology 
has  ddne  what  it  could  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
problems  associated  with  the  beginnings  of  human  life  upon 
the  earth's  surface. 
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good  taste,  and  accuracy." — Illuitraied  London  News, 

Life  of  Keats.    By  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

Valuable  for  the  ample  information  which  u  conUias." — Cambridge 
Indifemlimi* 
Life  of  Lessing.   By  T.  W.  Rolleston.  - 

A  picture  of  Lessing  which  is  vivid  and  truthful,  and  has  eooogh  of 
detail  for  all  ordinary  onrposes." — Mation  (New  York). 
Life  of  Longfellow.    J^y  Prof.  Eric  S,  Robertson. 

"A  most  readable  little  book." — Liverpool  Mercury. 
Life  of  Marryat    By  David  llannay. 

•*\Vliat  Mr,  Hannav  had  to  do — give  a  craftsman-like  account  of  a 
great  craftsman  who  has  been  almost  incomprehensibly  undervalued — 
could  hardly  have  been  done  better  than  in  this  little  volume."— i/aii* 
chftter  Guardian, 

Life  of  Mill.    By  W.  L.  (  irtncy. 

"A  most  sympathetic  and  discriminating  memoir,"— C/aJf^dWc  Hcraid, 

Life  of  Milton.    By  Richard  Garnelt,  LL.D. 

"Within  equal  compass  the  life-story  of  the  great  poet  of  Puritanism  has 
never  been  more  charmingly  or  adequately  told." — ScoUUh  Liader, 

Life  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    By  J.  Knight 

Mr.  Knight's  picture  of  the  great  poet  and  painter  is  the  fullest  and 
best  yet  presented  to  the  public.*'— 7:i«  Graphic. 

Life  of  Scott   By  Professor  Yonge. 

For  readefs  and  lovers  of  the  poems  and  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Soottt 
this  ii  a  most  enjoyable  book.** — Aberdeen  Fru  Pttss. 

life  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer.    By  William  Wallace. 

**  The  series  of  '  Great  Writers'  has  hardly  had  a  contribution  of  more 
marked  and  peculiar  excellence  than  the  book  which  the  Whytc  Trofessor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Oxford  has  written  for  it  on  the  attractive  and 
still  (in  England)  little  known  subject  of  Schopenhauer."— iVSnK^«i/#r 

Life  of  SheUey.   By  William  Sharp. 

'*  The  criticisms  .  .  .  entitle  this  capital  monograph  to  be  ranked  with 
the  best  biographies  of  Shelley." — Westminstir  Review. 

2«cw  York  J  CuAauts  ScaiBNK&'s  Sons. 
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Life  of  Sheridan,  fiy  tioyd  Sandeit. 

"To  say  that  Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders,  in  this  volttme,  has  produced  the 
best  existing  memoir  of  Sheridan  is  really  to  award  much  ninter  pntse 
than  the  book  deserves." — Manchester  Examiner, 

"Rapid  and  workmanlike  in  style;  the  author  has  evidently  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  ihc  stage  of  Sheridan's  day." — Saturday  Review. 

life  of  Adam  Smith.   By  R.  B.  Haldan^  M.P. 

"Written  with  a  perspicuity  seldom  exemplified  when  deafing  with 
eoopomic  sdeDoe." — Scotsman, 

*'Mr.  Haldane*!  handling  of  his  satject  impresses  ns  as  that  of  a  man 
who  well  understands  his  t&me*  and  who  Icnows  how  to  dnddmte  it*'* — 
Scottish  Leader, 

"  A  beginner  in  political  economy  might  easily  do  woise  than  take  Mr. 
Haidane's  book  as  bis  first  text-book." — Graphic, 

Life  of  Smollett   By  David  Hannay. 

"A  capital  record  of  a  writer  who  still  remains  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  Ei^liah  novel." — Satuntt^  RnUw, 

"  Mr.  Hannay  is  excellently  equipped  for  writing  the  life  of  Smollett. 

As  a  specialist  on  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  navy,  he  is  at  a 
great  advantaL^e  in  handiincf  works  so  full  of  the  sea  and  sailors  as 
SmoUeU's  three  principal  novels.  Moreover,  he  has  a  complete  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Spanish  romancers,  from  whom  Smollett  drewso  mnch  .of 
his  inspiration.  His  criticism  is  generally  acute  and  discriminating ;  and 
his  narrative  is  well  arranged,  compact,  and  accurate.  "<->Sif>  Jame^j 
Gaxetie, 

« 

Life  of  Schiller.   By  Hemy  W«  Nevinson. 

•<This  Is  a  well-written  little  volume,  which  presents  the  leadusg  fiicts  of 
the  poet's  Ufe  In  a  neatly-roonded  ^tibaist,**^Scotsmam. 

**  Mr.  Nevinson  has  added  much  to  the  charm  of  his  book  by  his  spirited 
tran?^!ations,  which  ^Wc  excellently  both  the  ring  and  sense  of  the 
original.'' — Manchester  Guardian* 

Life  of  Thackeray.  By  Hennan  Merivale  and  Frank  T.  Marzials, 

*'The  book,  with  its  excellent  bibliomphy,  is  one  which  neither  the 
student  nor  the  general^reader  can  well  alfora  to  miss." — Pail  Mali  Gcmitte, 

**  The  last  book  ^blished  by  Messrs.  Merivale  and  Maniak  is  full  of 
very  real  and  true  things." — Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritdlie  on  Thackeray 
and  his  Biographers,"  in  lUuttraied  London  Newtt 

Life  of  Cervantes.    By  H.  E.  Watts. 

Life  of  VoUaire.   By  Francis  Espinasse. 

Life  of  Leigh  Hunt.    By  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
Life  of  Whittier.   By  W.  J.  Linton. 
Life  of  Pvcnan.    By  Francis  Espinasse. 
Life  of  Thoreau.    By  H.  S.  Salt 

Complete  Bibliography  to  each  volume,  by  J.  P.  Anderson,  British 
'useitm«  London. 
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An  €X€€ilini  Tblbgraph. 

Excelltnify  tronslaUd^  beatUifiUly  humi^  and  thganily 
^'h/m/L"—- LiVBRPOOL  MbRCQRT. 

Notable  for  the  high  standard  of  tasH  and  excellent  judgment 
that  characterise  their  editings  as  well  as  for  the  brilliancy  of 
the  Hicraiurs  that  they  contain.'*^BosTOii  Gazette,  U.S.A. 


Library  of  Humour, 

CtolA  Elegant ^  Large  izmo^  Frice  %i,2^J>er  voL 

VOLUMES  ALREADY  ISSUED. 

The  H umoiir  of  Prance*   Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  EuzABBTH  Lbb.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Padl 

Frknzeny. 

**rrom  Villon  to  Paul  Verlaine,  from  dateless  fabliaux  to  news- 
papers fresh  from  the  kiosk,  we  have  a  tremendous  range  of 
selections.*'-— i?/rmfVf^Aam  Daily  GawHU* 

'*  French  wit  is  excellently  represented.  We  have  here  examples 
of  Villon,  Rabelais,  and  Moliere,  but  we  have  specimens 
also  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  Regnard,  Voltaire,  Beauroarchais, 
Chamfort,  Dumas,  Gautier,  Labiche,  De  fianville,  Pailleron, 
and  many  others.  .  .  .  The  book  sparkles  from  beginning  to 
end."— (ri^ 

The  Httmour  of  Qermany.  Ti andated,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Hans  Mullbr-Casknov.  With  numerous  Illustrations 

by  C.  E.  Brock. 

**An  excellently  repre:=entaiive  volume." — Daily  Telegraph. 

**  Whether  it  is  Saxon  kinship  or  the  hne  qualities  of  the  collec- 
tion, we  have  found  this  volume  the  most  entertaining  of  the 

'  three.  Its  riotous  absurdities  well  overbalance  its  examples  ol 
the  oppressively  heavy.  .  .  .  The  national  impulse  to  make 
fun  of  the  war  correspondent  has  a  capitnl  example  in  the  skit 
from  Julius  Stettenhcim." — New  York  hidependent. 

The  Humour  of  Italy.    Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  A.  Werner.    With  50  Illustrations  and  a  Frontispiece 
by  Arturo  Faldi. 
**  Will  reveal  to  English  readers  a  whole  new  world  of  litera- 
ture. " — Athenceum. 
**Apart  from  selections  of  writers  of  classical  reputation,  the 
book  contains  some  delightful   modern  short  stories  and 
sketches.     We  may  particularly  mention  those  by  Verga, 
Capuana,  De  Amtcis.  .  .  .  Excellent  also  are  one  or  two  ot 
the  jokes  and  '  bulls'  which  figure  under  the  heading  of  news 
paper  humour." — JJUrary  World, 


New  York :  Charlbs  Scri^nbr's  Sons. 


Tbe  Hamour  of  America*    Selected,  with  a  copioui  Bipgimphicii 

luni^x  ct  A;;;;:r;_aii  i  i r'.:orists»  by  jA:<:£-i  BaRR. 

There  ii  not  a  daii  page  ia  the  volume  ;  it  hhlj  spmildn  tnd 
:  : .  e$  with  good  ttunis." — MmuAtsttr  Sxamimr, 

Tbe  Homour  of  Holland.    Translated,  with  an  Introduction  nn'J 
Notes,  by  A.  \V£«..N&iL    Wuh  numeious  iilusttations  by  Dudley 

**  Apart  frosn  the  quality  of  humour,  one  is  much  si  ock  by  the 
evidence  that  in  Holl&nd  during  the  present  day  there  is  a 
seniil  lilc«itiiie»  of  wliidi  ve  oave  Known  noUiing  at  aU. 
The  pictures,  just  on  the  verge  of  caiiettoic  noitly,  are  very 
wdl  diawa."— Ji#  Bmhm, 

The  Humour  of  Ireland.    Selected  by  D.  J.  O'Donogkue.  Witk 
nunaoos  Ulustiallocis  by  Oumi  Paqub. 

**A  most  copsciendoBsly,  eej—rtircly,  exodlenUj  compiM 
book :  tbe  editor  could  not  have  done  his  work  better." — TkA 

"P  .vs  all  that  ?3ch  a  ro!ume  possibly  could  do  for  the  B&g^ 
oiaccol  gezutti  wilh  which  it  giapples." — Ckronulu 

Tke  HmBoar  off  Spain.  Tkaaslated,  with  an  IntrodactioB  and 
Notes,  1 V  SrsKTTB  M.  Tayuoi.  With  nnmeraos  nimCratioos  hgr 

H.  R.  MlLUUL 

Mlrih  ani  enterlainirfn!  nre  t^.e  Vo  V:  entitled  the  Humoaf 
ct  >p.n:n,  as  well  as  many  quami  and  unexpected  side  lights 
on  the  s^xial  characteristics  of  an  impressionable  race.  Mtss 
Taykv  dis^  .^y:.  a  wide  aeqnahiteaee  with  Spanish  Ittcrmtiite 
and  contemporary  life,  and  as  her  judgment  as  weO  aa  het 
knowlei^ce  is  comidcrablet  the  resalt  is  a  charming  be  olu**— 
The  S^-ir.  ktr. 

**  The  imprcsiion  of  the  whole  book  is  a  gcod  one,  and  it  ts 
admirably  got  up,  and  iiiusuaied  with  great  spirit.  It  should 
be  very  largely  itaA,^'— Daily  Ckrmick* 

The  Humour  of  Russia.  Translate^^,  with  Notes,  by  E.  L.  Boor  e, 
and  an  Introduction  by  St&pmak.    With  50  lilusuations  by 

I'AUI.  1  kLNZENY. 

*' This  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  the  '  Intet  naiioual 
Humour'  Series,  since  it  comprises  some  really  exquisite 
examples  of  hnmonr,  soch  as  Go^'s  diverting  little  ooinedyt 
*  Marriage/  and  Ostrovsky's  delightful  sketc»,  *  Inooopatl- 
bilaty  of  Temper/  '^—Sahtrday  R€%ngm, 
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The  Contemporary  Science  Series. 

Edited  by  Havelock  Ellis. 


L  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SEX.    By  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes  . 
and  J.  A.  Thomson.  With  90  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
"  Tbe  ftolhors  liave  brought  to  the  task — as  indeed  their  names  guarantee 
—  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  a  lucid  and  aitractive  method  of  treatment,  and  a 

rich  vein  of  picturesque  lancln^»^" — Nature, 

IL  ELECTRICITY  IN  MODERN  LIFE.    By  G.  W.  db 

TiTN'ZELMANN.    With  88  Illustrations. 
•      *•  A  clcarly-wrillcn  and  connected  sketch  of  what  is  known  about  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  the  more  prominent  modern  applications,  and  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  based.  "^j4i/«nAi|r  Review* 

IIL  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARYAN&    By    Dr.  Isaac 
Tavlor.   Illustrated.   Second  Edition. 
"Canon  Taylor  is  probably  the     st  encyclopaedic  all  round  scholar  now 

living.  His  new  volume  on  the  Origin  of  ti:e  Aryans  is  a  first-rate  example 
of  the  excellent  account  to  which  he  can  turn  his  exccpliotially  wide  and 
varied  information.  .  .  ,  Ma>.terly  and  exliau&tive.'' — Tail  I\lall  Gazelle. 

IV,  PHYSIOGNOMY  AND  EXPRESSION.   By  P.  Mante- 

GAZZA.  Illustrated. 
"Brings  this  highly  interesting  subject  e%'en  with  the  latest  researches. 
.  •  •  Professor  Mantegazia  is  a  writer  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and  the  natural 
attractiveness  of  his  subject  is  not  destroyed  by  his  scientific  handling  of  it.*' 
Literary  // c/  A/ (I'oston). 

V.  EVOLU  ITON  AND  DISEASE.   By  J.  B.  Sutton,  F.R.C.S. 

With  135  Illustrations. 
"The  book  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel,  without  sacrifice  of  accuracy  or 
system,  and  is  calculated  to  give  an  aj  j^rLcialion  of  tiie  umdainentals  of 
pathology  to  the  lay  reader,  while  form  m  i;  a  useful  collection  of  illustrations 
of  disease  for  medical  tt{extncc.**—Jouf'ual  of  Mental  Science, 

VL  THE  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY.    By  G,  L.  Gobimb. 

Illustrated. 

*'IIis  book  will  probaV>ly  remain  for  some  time  the  best  work  of  reference 
for  facts  bearing  on  those  traces  of  the  village  coniniumly  which  have  not 
been  effaced  by  conquest,  encroachment,  and  the  heavy  iiaud  of  Koinan 
\am,**^Sc9itiih  Leader. 

VIL  THE  CRIMINAL.   By  Havelock  Ellis.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition. 

"The  sociologist,  the  philosopher,  the  philanthropist,  the  novelist — 
all,  indeed,  for  whom  the  study  of  human  nature  has  any  attraction — will 
find  Mr,  Ellis  full  of  interest  and  suggestiveness.'' — Aia<iemy, 

VIIL  SANITY  AND  INSANITY.  Dy  Dr.  Charles  MsRaER. 

Illustrated. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  briL;htest  bonk  on  the  physical  side  uf 
moital  science  published  in  our  time," — Faii  Mali  uuiciic. 

New  York:  Cuarlis  Scribnke's  Sny^ 
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IX.  HYPNOTISM.    By  Dr.  Albert  Moll.    Fourth  Edition. 

**  Marks  a  step  of  some  importance  tn  the  study  of  scnne  difficult  physio- 
logical and  psychological  problems  which  have  not  yet  received  modi 
attention  in  tlie  scientific  world  of  England."— iVo/iircf. 

X.  MANUAL  TRAINING.  By  Dr  C  M.  Woodward,  Director 

of  the  Manual  Training  School,  St.  Louis.  Illustrated. 
"  There  is  no  greater  authority  on  the  subject  than  Professor  Woodward." 

■^Manchester  Guardian. 

XL  THE  SCIENCE  OF  FAIRY  TALE&    By  E.  Sidmey 

Hartland. 

**  Mr.  Hariland's  book  will  win  the  sympathy  of  all  earnest  students, 
both  by  the  knowledge  it  displays,  and  by  a  thorough  love  and  appreciation 
of  his  subject,  which  is  evident  throughout'* — Spectaior. 

XXL  PRIMITIVE  FOLK,    By  EUE  Reclus. 

^*  An  attractive  and  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  some  aspects  of 
ethnograpy. A^tf^Jif /V. 

XIII.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MARRIAGE   By  Professor 

Letourneau. 

"  Amonc^  the  distinguished  French  students  of  sociology,  Professor  Letour- 
neau has  long  stood  in  the  first  rank.  He  approaches  the  great  study  of 
man  free  from  bias  and  shy  of  generalisations.  To  collect,  scrutini<^e,  and 
appraise  fiiets  is  hb  chief  business.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  shows  these 
qualities  in  an  admirable  degree."— .S;rr>«e«i 

XIV.  BACTERIA  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS.  By  Dr.  G 
Sims  WoodhEAIX    Illustrated.   Second  Edition. 

"  An  excellent  summary  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  subject.*' 

— Lancet 

XV.  EDUCATION  AND  HEREDITY.     By  J.  M.  Guyau. 
**It  is  at  once  a  treatise  fi>n  sociology,  ethics,  and  psedagogics.    It  is 

doubtful  whether  among  all  the  ardent  evolutionists  who  have  had  their  say 
on  the  mora!  and  the  educational  question  any  one  has  carried  forward  the 
new  doctrine  so  boldly  to  its  extreme  Ipginl  consequence.'* — Professor 
Sully  in  Mind, 

XVL  THE  MAN  OF  GENIUS.   By  Prof.  LouBROsa  lUiu- 

trated.  ♦ 

**  By  far  the  nio?t  romprehcnsive  and  fascinating  collection  of  facts  and 
generalizations  concerning  geoius  which  has  yet  been  brought  together." 

'—jQurtial  of  Alental  Science* 

XVIL  THE  liisrORY  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  FAUNA 

By  R.  F.  Sc/iARFF,  B.Sc,  Pli.D.,  F.Z.S.  Illustrated. 

XVIIL  PROPERTY:  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
By  Ch.  Letourneau,  General  Secretary  to  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society,  Farisyand  Professor  in  the  School  of  Anthropo- 
logy, Paris. 

"M.  Letourneau  has  read  a  great  deal,  and  he  seems  to  US  to  have 
selected  and  interpreted  his  facts  with  consideiable  judgment  and  learniDg." 
Westminstir  Rtvitw. 


Kew  York :  CHARLES  Scribner's  Sons. 
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3tl3C  VOLCANOES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    By  Prot 
Edward  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
**A  very  milable  aecouiit  m  tb«  iteionieiui  of  foletnoes  and  mrth* 
quakes.**— ASi/fir«i 

XX,  PUBLIC  HEALTH.    By  Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 
*'Not  by  any  means  a  mere  oompilaticm  or  a  dry  leoord  of  details  and 
statistics,  but  it  takes  up  essential  points  in  evolution,  environment,  prophy* 
laxis,  and  sanitation  bearing  npcm  the  preservation  of  public  health."— 

XXL  MODERN  METEOROLOGY.    An  Account  of  the 

Growth  and  Present  Co>fDiTiON  of  some  Branches 
OF  Meteorological  science.  By  Frank  Waldo,  Ph.D., 
Member  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Meteorological  Societies, 
etc.;  hLte  Junior  Professori  Signal  Service,  U.S. A.  With  112 
Illustrations. 

"  The  present  volume  is  the  best  on  the  subject  for  general  use  that  we 
have  seen."— /?a//y  Telegraph  (London). 

XXIL  THE  GERM-PLASM:  A  THEORY  OF  HEREDITY. 
By  August  Weismann,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Freiburg-in-Breisgau.   With  24  Illustrations.  $2.50. 
There  has  been  no  work  published  since  Darwin's  own  books  which 
has  so  thoroughly  handled  the  matter  treated  by  him,  or  has  done  80  much  to 
place  in  order  and  clearness  the  immense  complexity  of  the  factors  of  heredity, 
or,  lastly,  has  brought  to  lir^t  so  many  new  (iacts  and  considerations  bearing 
on  the  subject." — British  Medical  JournaU 

XXIIL  INDUSTRIES  OF  AN1MAL&    By  F.  Houssay. 
With  numetons  lUustrationfl. 
**  His  accuracy  is  undoubted,  yet  his  facts  Ottt-marvd  all  romance.  These 
facts  are  here  made  use  of  as  materials  wherewith  to  fbfm  the  migh^  fabdc  of 

evolution.  *' — Manchester  Gnardia  ?t. 

XXIV.  MAN  AND  WOMAN.    By  Havbu)Ck  Ellis.  IUus* 

trated.  Second  Edition. 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  the  continental  school  of 
anthropologists;  but  while  equally  methodical  in  the  collection  of  facts,  he  is 
far  more  cautious  in  the  invention  of  theories,  and  he  has  the  further  distmciion 
of  being  not  only  able  to  think,  but  able  to  write.  His  book  is  a  sane  and 
Impartial  consideration,  from  a  psychold^cal  and  anthropological  point  of 
view,  of  a  subject  which  is  certainly  of  prunaiy  interest."— ^/Aiiunwi; 

XXV.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MODERN  CAPITALISM. 
By  John  A.  Hobson^  M.A. 

Every  page  affords  evidence  of  wide  and  minute  study,  a  weighing  of 
ftets  as  conscientious  as  It  is  acute,  a  keen  sense  of  the  importance  of  certain 
points  as  to  which  economists  of  all  schools  have  hitherto  been  confused  and 
careless,  and  an  impartiality  generally  so  great  as  to  give  no  indication  of  bif 
[Mr.  Hobson's]  personal  sympathies."— /W/  Mall  Gag4it$* 


New  York:  CuA&LBS  Scjubmejl's  Son& 


XXVL  APPARITIONS  AND  THOUGHT-TRANSFER- 
ENCE. By  Frank  Podmore,  M.A. 

"  A  very  sober  and  iatcrestiag  Uule  book.  •  •  •  That  thought-transference 
k  a  real  thing,  though  not  perhaps  a  veiy  oommon  thii)g»  he  certainly 

XXVII.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPARATIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY.   By  Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan.  With 

Diagrams. 

'*  A  strong  and  complete  exposition  of  Psychology,  as  it  takes  shape  in  a 
mind  previously  informed  with  biological  science.  .  •  .  Well  wiittoiy  ex- 
tremely entertaining,  and  intrinmdly  ^aable."^.Siii6m£^  £evi0w, 

XXYIIL    THE  ORIGINS  OF  INVENTION :  A  Study  of 
Industry  among  Primitive  Peoples.   By  Otis  T.  Mason, 
Curator  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum. 
**A  valuable  history  of  the  development  of  the  inventive  facolty.**— • 

XXIX.  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  BRAIN:  A  Study  of 
THE  Nervous  System  in  relation  to  Education.  By 
Henry  Herbert  Donaldson,  Professor  of  Neurology  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

"We  can  say  with  confidence  that  Professor  Donaldson  has  executed  his 
work  with  much  care,  judgment,  and  di9crimination.''^7^  Lancet, 

XXX.  EVOLUTION  IN  ART:  As  Illustrated  by  thb 
Life-Histories  of  Designs.  By  Professor  Alfred  C 
Haddon.      With  130  Illustrations. 

"It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  most  unassuming  and 
invaluable  book,  "—/ffurnal  Anthropological  Instituie, 

XXXI.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  EMOTIONS.  By 
Th.  Ribot,  Professor  at  the  College  of  France,  Editor  of  the 

Revue  Philosophique, 

'*  Professor  Ribot's  treatment  is  carelul,  modern,  and  adequate/'-^ 
Academy, 

XXXIL  HALLUCINATIONS  AND  ILLUSIONS :  A  Study 

OF    THE    FaLLAQES    OP    PERCEPTION.     By  EdMUND 

Parish. 

^  This  femarkable  Uttle  W>lttme."<— /Xn*^  Nemu 

Xxxiil.  THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  E.  W.  Scrip- 
ture, Ph.D.  (Leipzig).   With  124  Illustrations. 

XXXIV.  SLEEP:  Its  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene;  an^ 

Psychology,   By  Marie  db  Manacsinb  (St  PetersbuigX 
Illustrated. 
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XXXV.  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  DIGESTION. 
By  A.  LocKHART  GiTJ.ESPii:,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed.,  F.R.S. 
Ed.    With  a  large  number  of  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 

"Dr,  Gillespie's  work  is  one  that  has  been  greatly  needed.  No  com- 
prehensive collation  of  this  kind  exists  in  recent  English  literature.  All  the 
inipoilant  work  that  hn«;  appeared  wilhin  the  past  few  years  is  discussed  so  far 
as  the  limits  of  the  book  allow  of  discussion,  and  extremely  little  of  value  has 
been  omitted.  Not  least  interesting  are  the  accomits  of  the  author's  own 
original  work." — American  Jownal  of  the  Medieai  Sciences, 

XXXVI.  DEGENERACY:  Its  Causes,  Signs,  and  Results. 
By  Professor  EuGENE  S.  Talbot,  M.D.,  Chicago.  With 
Illustrations. 

"  The  author  is  bold,  original,  and  suggestive,  and  his  work  is  a  con- 
tribution of  real  and  indeed  great  value,  more  so  on  the  whole  than  anything 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country." — American  Journal  of  Psychology, 

XXXVII.  THE  RACES  OF  MAN:  A  Sketch  of  Ethno- 
graphy and  Anthropology.  By  J.  Deniker,  With  178 
Illustrations. 

**Dr.  Deniker  has  achieved  a  success  which  is  well-nigh  phenomenal. 
,  .  ,  The  well-chosen  and  carefully-executed  illustrations  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  the  work,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  best  small 
treatise  on  its  subject  which  has  appeared  of  recent  years  in  our  language." — 
British  Medical  Journal, 

XXXVIIT.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELIGION.  An 
Empirical  Study  of  the  Growth  of  Religious  Con- 
sciousness. By  EinviN  Dit.ler  Starbuck,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

"No  one  interested  in  the  study  of  religious  life  and  experience  can  afford 
to  neglect  this  volume. " — Morning  MercUd, 

XXXIX.  THE  CHILD  :  A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of  Man. 
By  Dr.  Alexander  Francis  Chamrerlain,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  Anthropology  in  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.    With  Illustrations. 

"  The  work  contains  nuich  curious  information,  and  should  be  studied  by 
those  who  have  to  do  with  children." — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph, 

XL.  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  RACE.  By  Professor  Sergi. 
With  over  100  Illustrations. 
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IBSEN'S.  DRAMAS. 

Edited  by  William  Archer. 


nmob  CLOTH»  PRICE  $1.25  PER  VOLUME. 


•«  JVg  sem  Qi  lati  $0  sJmm  $tun  and  women  cs  they  are  ;  and  at  first  U 
is  9i§n  than  we  can  endure,  ,  .  .  All  Ibsen's  characters  speak  and  act  as  if 
iJkey  wtn  hypnotiudt  OMd  undtr  tksir  ereatpr's  imperious  de^nand  to  reveal 
^ktmselves,  Jlntre  mvtr  was  such  a  mirror  held  up  to  nature  before .  it  is 
too  terrikU*  •  .  •  Vet  we  must  return  to  Ibsen^  with  his  remorseless  surgery, 
kii  wmatteless  electrie^iight^  until  we,  too,  have  ^^froivn  sir  on:-  and  learned  to 
faa  the  nakid-i/  me$9tatyt  iJk$  JUg^od  and  bUedin^rtalitj^.'* —Sfeakva 
(London). 

Vol.  L  'A  DOLL'S  HOUSE,"  "THE  LEAGUE  OF 
YOUTH,"  and  "THE  PILLARS  OF  SOCIETY."  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  Biographical  Introduction  by 
WiluamArchbs. 

Vol.  IL  ghosts/'  "AN  ENEMY  OF  THE  PEOPLE," 
and  "THE  WILD  DUCK."    With  an  Introductory  Note. 

Vou  in.  "LADY  INGER  OF  OSTRAT,"  "THE  VIKINGS 
AT  HELGELAND,"  "THE  PRETENDERS."  With  an 
Introductory  Note  and  Portrait  of  Ibsen* 

Vou  IV.  "EMPEROR  AND  GALILEAN."  With  an 
Introductory  Note  by  William  Archer. 

Vol.  V.  RC^MERSHOLM,"  "THE  LADY  FROM  THE 
SEA,"  "HEDDA  GABLER"  Translated  by  William 
Archer.  With  an  Introductory  Note. 

Vol.  VL  "PEER  GYNT:  A  DRAMATIC  POEM." 
Authorised  Translation  by  WaLlAM  and  CHARLES  ARCHER. 

The  sequence  of  the  plays  in  ecuh  volume  is  chronological ;  the  complete 
set  of  volumes  comprising  the  dramas  thus  presents  tbem  in  chronological 
order. 

•*The  art  of  prose  translation  does  not  ^jerhaps  enjoy  a  very  hich  liitraiy 
Status  fai  England,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  nttmbering  the  present 
version  of  Ibsen,  so  far  as  it  has  gone  (Vols.  I.  and  IL),  among  the  veiy 
b^  achievements^  in  that  kind,  of  our  g^eration."— ^^oofiMiK* 

**We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  net  with  a  translation  so  absdlntelj 
Idiomatic.** — GUngow  Herald, 
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